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Foreword 


It- is very necessary that the lives of our great men should 
be written and written well. But: it is not an easy job. Out of 
the abundance of our very devotion we are apt to lose ourselves 
in reverential rhapsody. In the desire to make the books rich and 
full, facts and popular legends get mixed up. Again, there are 
biographies stored with inconsequential events that swell the 
book but have no instructional value. A delicate sense of propor¬ 
tion is no less essential in the writing of biographies than in the 
arts where its essentiality is well recognised. In reflexions and 
general observations and in tracing the historical value of a great 
mains life, the thread of objective logic should be firmly held 
and not allowed to yield to the exigencies of particular 
admiration. 

A basic difficulty is the absence of factual material in the 
case of almost all our great men, such as is ordinarily so care¬ 
fully preserved in Western countries even about their less 
important men. We have to hunt for facts and dates and details 
with great difficulty even when dealing with men recognised in 
their own life-time as makers of history. 

It is worth while struggling against these and all other 
difficulties and to produce what can be got together about our 
great men at least as books of accurate information without 
attempting to fill up gaps with unauthenticated stories. This 
would give a reliable framework for philosophers and historians 
when they work at comprehensive surveys of progress and 
history including the contributions of particular leaders. Philo- 
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sing is legitimate. But it should not be done haphazardly. 
Wishful thinking and laboured arguments to prop theories con¬ 
ceived beforehand out of one’s own particular attachments and 
prejudices would be exactly the reverse of what should charac¬ 
terise good biographical works. There are beautiful biographies 
of the great men of other countries. We read them with profit as 
well as pleasure. But such good books, it must be admitted, have 
not yet come out in our country. We have probably to pass 
through a phase of imitation in this as iri other matters before the 
genuine article is produced. We have particularly to avoid the 
kind of writing that falls in the class of personal propaganda— 
a kind of extrapolated election literature which serves no pur¬ 
pose in relation to a dead personality. 

These observations have been made so that the difficulties 
of the biographer of Bal Gangadhar Tilak may be realised. The 
Lokannmya was a truly great figure and he played a very hard 
and very noble part in our social and political evolution during 
what must be regarded as the hardest period we had to pass 
through. Tilak showed a grit and a tenacity of purpose and a 
quiet bravery that came to the great Maharashtrian as a matter 
of course and which were particularly required in that phase of 
the Indian political struggle. Reason and liberal doctrines had to 
be supplemented for the first time by irresisitible popular 
awakening in order to move foreign Imperialism to doubt itself. 
Tilak s battle was the first assault on British pride mid self- 
complacency. And the poison that issued from the conflict was a 
deadly variety. It was met with a courage that set the right tone 
for the rest of the struggle which had to be continued through 
further phases and finished in Gandhi’s time. 

Tilak was a conformist but no man was less narrow-minded 
or had broader sympathies. He commanded the sincere respect 
and affection of men of all castes and communities. He read 
human nature and believed that violence was the law. But that 
; was just philosophy. No one was a gentler person than Bal 
jGangadhar Tilak. He suffered much but never indulged in self¬ 
-pity and never therefore had to hide it in loud martyrdom. He 
Was up to his neck in public affairs all his life and wrote? a great 
deal in Marathi in his journals but you will not find “ I ” in it 
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iere. No great man was less troubled with a memory o! 
itmself or the thought of how he figured in anything. He did 
what he did caring only for what was wanted and not for what 
part he played in it. 



We should be very grateful to the small hand of diligent 
workers in Poona who have made it possible for future genera¬ 
tions to study the life of one who ranks among the greatest and 
best men that India produced in any age. To prize our political 
independence at its full value, a knowledge of the true facts of 
the long struggle is essential. It is unfortunate that this know¬ 
ledge is not available to the younger generaton in our country 
in handy and readable books. Much remains to be done in this 
field and a good and complete biography of Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak will greatly help future writers who apply their talents 
in this direction. 


Madras 
July 4, 1957, 


C. RAJAGOFALACHARI. 
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PREFACE 


The eagerness of provinces other than Maharastra to understand 
Lokamanya Tilak, and, the need to write, in English or Hindi, 
a good biography of that statesman-philosopher with a view to 
satisfying that eagerness came to be stressed in certain circles in 
Poona about August 1952. I could have then undertaken the 
work, but felt that it was too heavy both for my means and 
capacities. When the A.I.C.C. decided in March 1955 to invite 
Tilak’s biographies with a view to publish the best one among 
them on the occasion of the birthday centenary of Lokamanya 
Tilak, I learnt, on enquiry, that the earlier talk in Poona had 
progressed but little during the intervening period. 

This set me to think. Having written in 1944 ‘ Tilak-Bharat ’ 
—Tilak's biography in Marathi covering nearly 300 pages—I 
thought I should take up the work. When, however, I started to 
survey the vast field to be covered, I hesitated long before 
reaching any decision. The language difficulty only added to my 
diffidence. What little facility of writing English I once had 
had been lost during the last twenty-five years, when l struggled 
in the field of Marathi journalism and authorship. As I tried to 
overcome this overpowering diffidence, I realized that, during 
the ten months available, authors outside Maharastra would, 
in spite of their enthusiasm, find it impossible to submit the 
right type of work. It would be beyond their capacity, I could 
clearly foresee, to grasp the vast mass of material in Marathi. 
Every Maharastrian, I concluded, who claims to have some 
study of Lokamanya Tilak to his credit must undertake the 
work, knowing full well that the prize announced was to go 
to one book alone. 
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'he press-note issued by the A.I.C.C. in March 1955 pre 
mded joint authorship. Had joint authorship been permitted, 
1 would have certainly secured some friend to translate in 
English or Hindi what I would write in Marathi. It was, 1 
clearly saw, very difficult to complete the work in time, satisfying 
all the conditions laid down by tiie A.I.C.C. ‘ Not failure but low 
aiiri is crime ’ was the motto which promphd-~me,'^owever;''fo 
undertake tire work, and helped me to cany it on. 
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Ali sorts of persons in Poona repeatedly reminded me of 
the difficult nature of the work and suggested that I should 
submit my work to this or that gentleman for correction and 
improvement. These well-wishers little realised that such a step 
was morally indefensible. I proceeded with my work single- 
handed and as months rolled by, chapters began to get ready. 

Even while writing in Marathi, I have never been fastidious 
about die grace and polish of language. The juvenile propensity 
to value literature for its external trappings had disappeared by 
the time I turned to journalism and authorship. I came gradually 
to care more for what I had to say and began to feel confident 
that the ‘ how ’ of literary expression generally follows the ‘ what \ 
Though I could not feel the same confidence while handling the 
English language, I concluded that, under the circumstances, I 
should devote myself mainly to the substance of the biography, 
leaving the language to take care of itself. 

The books and other material, both in Marathi and English, 
grouped together as Tilak-literature in the list of books sup¬ 
plied earlier, would suffice to show the reader that anybody, 
hoping to digest all this mass of material with a view to weave, 
within the space of nine or ten months, the fabric of 
Tilaks biography out of it, is, really speaking, under¬ 
taking an arduous work. 1 he nature of the work becomes 
still more arduous on account of some peculiarities of Tilak’s 
political career. Though he stepped into the political arena a 
bit late, 1 dale very soon started challenging the Mehta-type of 
senior political leaders and almost overpowered them within 
tne space of a decade or so. A study of the career of some at 
least of these leaders becomes indispensable, as a student 
progresses along his study of Tilak. Just as Tilak is, in a way, 
the converging point of the; earlier and later generation of 
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political leaders, so is he the converging point of se 

_schools of thought in Indian politics. In order to understand 

Tilak as a whole and elucidate his life aright, the student has 
naturally to turn in these directions also. This extensive field of 
study gets further extension when the student turns to the study 
of contemporary English statesmen, who shaped or guided the 
political destiny of India. 


Conscious almost from the beginning that the field for 
survey, study and investigation was immeasurably vast looking 
to the time-limit prescribed, one difficulty obstinately confronted 
me as I worked along. The late Mr. N. C. Kelkar had with him, 
while writing Tilak’s Life, valuable correspondence which he 
translated into Marathi, at his discretion and convenience. An 
English biography of Lokamanya Tilak must draw upon the 
original, which, it is easy to infer, was for the most part in 
English. I had to conclude, after a diligent enquiry into a 
number of places, that that mass of valuable material has been 
lost beyond all hope of recovery. Where necessary, I had per¬ 
force to translate back into English what Shri Kelkar had 
translated from English. 


It was during this enquiry that I was allowed access to 
some papers in the Tilak, family. The Appendix to Tilak s 
resignation of. his membership of the D. E. Society, the letter 
sent by Shri Motilal Ghose to Tilak after Tilak s return from 
Mandalay, Mrs. Branson's pathetic letter of appeal for help. 
Dr. Radhakrishnans letter to Tilak after the publication of the 
Gita Rahasya, Babu Amvika Charan M a zonular s letter to Tilak 
on the eve of the Lucknow Congress, the important Representa¬ 
tion to the Paris Peace Conference and several other documents 
which, I hope, would give distinction and authenticity to my 
work were all discovered during the search of these papers. 
Always apprehensive that his house would be searched, Tilak 
gradually learnt to consign to flames his correspondence. What 
I discovered, as I searched these papers, convinced me, however, 
that Tilak was, like R. S. V. N. Mandlik, very particular about 
preserving either a copy or a faithful draft of everything 
important that he wrote. The draft of the letter to the Collector 
of Poona on the eve of the Tilak-Willingdon meeting has been 
quoted from, in the appropriate chapter of this book. Tilak was 
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of preserving old papers, so much so that the Seconl 
question-paper of the Bombay University for 1879 is 
yet fying in the heap of papers in his house . Some of these 
old interesting papers have been introduced to the reader, mostly 
in the footnotes. 

While studying the complicated Taimaharaj affair, I found 
that Tilak had been insisting on the production in Court of 
Mr. Brewin’s report. Inferring that the report must be a valuable 
document, I started correspondence with the Government of 
Bombay. At one stage, I had begun to despair of getting at 
anything. 1 got, however, a hopeful reply from the Secretariat* 
when I had waited patiently for a few months. I spent a few 
days in the Record Office, Bombay, but concluded that the loss 
of time did nut keep proportion to the result. A visit to the 
Sacluvataya led, however, to good results. Mr. Brewin's report 
in his own bold handwriting, Tilak*s History Ticket at Sabar- 
mati and Mandalay, jottings for presenting Tilak to tile Home 
Authorities through official eyes, the Oriental Translator s review 
of the Gita Rahasya note-books—these were some of my finds 
as I pored over the few files in the Sachivalaya, which have 
fortunately survived destruction. I whole-heartedly thank 
Shri Morarji Desai, then the Chief Minister of Bombay State, 
whose goodness enabled riie to have access to these files. 

As I pursued this search, I began to feel that in the light 
of valuable information getting unearthed, chapters already 
written Would require recasting. ‘ The Memorable Trial * chapter 
had to be recast completely, the next chapter had to be added 
anew and several other chapters had to undergo modification 
to accommodate the fresh material This process of recasting and 
adding is, no doubt, laborious. A biographer, when he is suf¬ 
ficiently warmed up, disregards, however, this additional labour. 
He feels, in fact, a peculiar thrill as the fresh material infuses 
warm blood in his creation. That had been my evperiece in 
1942-13 when, in the course of writing Veer Savarkars Life, a 
sheaf of La la HardayaVs letters came my way by a happy chance 
when my work had more than half advanced, and, the manu¬ 
script of Swami Shuddhanancl Bharatiyars biography of Shri 
V, V. S. Ayar reached me from Ramachandrapuram after print¬ 
ing had started in right earnest. 


§L 
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Filak’s letters from Mandalay, valuable for reeonstnu 
the Mandalay period as also for understanding Tilak 
himself, are written in English. The third volume of Kelkars 
biography of Tilak contains the translation of many of 
these letters. Portions therefrom have, however, been dropped 
in the translation. I knew where to look for the original letters 
and had made up my mind to study th^rn at the place of Shri 
M. D. Vidwans who has them* My friend Shri S. V* Bapat, the 
editor of the volumes of Tilak’s reminiscences, who had decided 
to help me in every possible way to complete my undertaking, 
had, years ago, got typed the Mandalay letters both to 
Mr. Vidwans and to Mr. Khaparde. He laboured under the 
impression that the old file containing the typed copies had 
been destroyed when the Sarvajanik Sabha Buildings were 
recently gutted by an accidental fire. He undertook to search 
before concluding finally that the file was lost. Fortunately both 
for him and me, the file had survived destruction. As I could 
read at my leisure all the letters, I could digest them much 
better than if I had read them at the place of Mr. Vidwans and 
prepared notes and jottings hurriedly. A perusal and study of all 
these letters necessitated the scrapping of the Mandalay 
Chapter, which I had written earlier. If that Chapter in its 
present form has some freshness and distinctness, Mr. Bapat 
who kindly supplied the copies must get his due share of credit 
for the same. Mr. B. G. Khaparde had from Amraoti supplied 
to Shri J. S. Tilak, the grandson of Lokamanya Tilak, typed 
copies of some valuable letters written by Tilak to Dadasaheb 
Khaparde. I could keep these copies with me for a few days. I 
whole-heartedly thank all these gentlemen who, directly or 
indirectly, helped me to secure valuable material. 

The reader must have realised by now that even after the 
work had begun to progress by stages, my primary object and 
chief concern was to secure and present authentic information 
regarding Lokamanya Tilak. The press-note issued by the 
A.I.C.C. liad left unfettered discretion to every author to ap¬ 
proach the subject from the point of view of his own choice. 
This being probably the first occasion when all facts about Tilak 
could be presented without the apprehension of incurring any 
risk, I decided to present a factual, objective and chronological 
narrative. It was not my aim to produce a literary or a philo- 
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biography. Such attractive forms of biography- 
presuppose, in my opinion, a widespread acquaintance with 
the basic facts of the life of the hero. In the absence of such an 
acquaintance, a historical biography, presenting facts with the 
utmost objectivity is what readers require and ought to get 
as the initial step. 

As the work progressed towards its completion, I began to 
feel confident that even readers in Maharastra, who have gone 
through earlier publications on Tilak, would find in my book 
something that is new, fresh and original. When the final 
Chapter had been written, I remarked to my friend Shri S. V. 
Bapat, almost in a soliloquising mood, that none would say that 
I had trifled with my work and added that the examiners would 
not altogether ignore the book. The result of the competition 
announced at long last in April 1957 proved that I had not been 
a bad prophet. 

It is now well-known that the A.I.C.C. has decided to 
divide the original prize of Rs. 10,000/- equally among three 
books. Though the recommendations of the examiners are not 
before the public, it is easy to understand the difficulty which 
must have confronted the examiners. As the press-note had, by 
its vagueness, failed to furnish any common basis to assess 
excellence, the examiners must have been driven to adjudge 
three books as worthy of recognition, every one having its own 
individual excellence. 

This being the only fair inference regarding the recom¬ 
mendation of the examiners, the responsibility for the decision 
regarding the division of the amount must be presumed to rest 
with the A.I.C.C. office. Apart from authors whom the Committee 
can slight with impunity, the decision to divide the amount has 
detracted from the dignity of the original announcement. The 
Committee does not, unfortunately, realise the fact that its 
enthusiasm regarding the Tilak birthday centenary celebrations 
was interpreted widely in Maharastra as pure election propa 
ganda. The Committee should believe me when I say that there 
were respr "able persons in Maharastra who did not hesitate to 
ask me to desist from writing the hook and warned me that the 
announcement made by the A.I.C.C. was nothing but a hoax. 

The decision to divide the amount has strengthened the 





Jt0tus of those in Maharastra who blame she Congress, justly 
Or unjustly I do not presume to say, for having developed an 
anti-Maharas train bias. I do not despair—no student of Tilak 
should. The A.LC.C. would, I hope, even now restore to its 
original dignity its own announcement by devising some way 
to correct its decision to divide the amount of the prize. 

As my book has been recognised to be prize-worthy, the least 
that 1 had expected hack in fact, happened. I was, therefore, 
not in a mood to grumble. I hurriedly took up the work of 
publishing my book with a view to correcting the widespread 
impression—the natural result of the A.LC.C. decision to dole 
out a few hundred Rupees to authors—that the award of the 
prize-amount was in the nature of some consolation. Conscious 
as 1 have all along been of my limitations, I am not at all likely 
to claim perfection for what I have done. Though I have in some 
places recast and abridged the original book submitted in 
December 1955 and though I have tried to improve its language- 
aspect by submitting to the suggestions of some friends, the 
book continues, I am conscious, to be far from perfect in certain 
respects. Though I do not aim at perfection, I understand what 
perfection can be and am ready to bow down my head in reve¬ 
rence and awe when, in exceptional and rare cases, I come 
across the perfect. As Shri C. Rajagopalacharb our venerable 
scholar-statesman, has remarked in his foreword to this book, 
it is necessary for men like me to struggle so that the perfect 
product might one day become available. In course of time, 
some more fortunate author would succeed in reaching all-sided 
perfection in the sphere of Tilakbs biography. As he undertakes 
to put the coping stone to his august achievement, he would, I 
feel confident, recognise in my humble effort a stepping stone 
that did not prove slippery* This is sufficient recognition for 
my satisfaction. 

In March 1955 I had just recovered from an illness which 
occasionally overtakes me when the question * What to do?' 
confronts me. During the last 28 months I could keep fit because 
I was fully engaged and could not afford to get ill. During these 
long months, friends and well-wishers kept me afloat in more 
senses than one. I do not mention their names because they 
would resent any such mention. I must gratefully remark here. 
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ever, that these gentlemen, far, far removed from the Line- 
light which accompanies political activity, must, get the lion's 
share of the credit both for the completion of the original work 
towards the end of December 1955 and for its publication to-day* 
A quarter of a century of public life in Maharastra has convinced 
me that genuine work, honestly and sincerely pursued, gets 
recognition and support, even if the worker lias no outstanding 
calibre to boast of. The public till over India would, 1 feel 
confident, strengthen this confidence in me by patronising this 
book and appreciating it in a generous spirit. 

I have already recorded gratefully the names of those who 
helped me in my work. As I worked along, I repeatedly 
remembered, along with some others, the late Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
who is not with us to bless my work. It struck me one day that 
Sim C, Rajagopalachari, the senior scholar-statesman of India, 
would, if approached, bless my work in the same way as 
Mr. Kelkar would have done. I cannot adequately thank him 
for the foreword which he promptly supplied, disregarding the 
inconvenience which such work causes at his age. 

Dr. Rnjendra Prasad, the universally esteemed President of 
India , is the embodiment of what typifies a great Indian — 
I innate goodness, dignified learning and patient suffering. My 
earnest desire to dedicate the hook to him has been fulfilled 
simply on account of his generosity of heart. I am grateful, and 
shall ever remain grateful, to the President for the permission 
granted to me to dedicate this book to him . 

Several libraries in Poona and Bombay gave me facilities to 
read and study. 1 must gratefully say that my work was rendered 
lighter because I could keep books with me from the S. P. 
College Library and the Kesari-Mahratta Library without regard 
to the rules regarding the number of books to be issued and 
the period for which books could be kept by a student. 

When I say that I worked alone, 1 do not mean to forget 
friends and well-wishers who helped me and encouraged me 
all along. Before I condensed and rewrote the first half of the 
book, the manuscript had been scrutinised by a few gentlemen 
whose word weighs with me. As far as possible, I carried out 
their suggestions. The manuscript thus got ready was scanned, 
chapter by chapter, by a young friend whose co-operation proved 
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Valuable. 1 gratefully thank all those friends whose cooperation 
was of considerable help in what can be described as the 
mechanical and artistic aspect of this book. 

The book has, I admit, no index. I had prepared the index 
more than half way through when I realised that the ordinary 
index would demand supplementing in several ways. To avoid 
repetition, I have noted important events under Chapter Head¬ 
ings and have taken care to note the pages where the events are 
mentioned. This method, I hope, would suffice the readers' needs. 

Literary enterprise taking a considerable stretch of time 
for its completion resembles, according to our Indian tradition, 
a yajna. It is necessary, before a yajna c an be concluded, to c ffei 
two oblations to the fire—one for the vocal lapses of accent and 
pronunciation and the other for harm inadvertently caused to 
the innocent. I feel sure readers would appreciate what I mean 
when I refer to this wholesome aspect of our tradition. 

In conclusion, I must gratefully mention the fact that Shri 
Ham V. R., the proprietor of the Ramkrishna Book Depot, 
Bombay and Shri S. A. Sathe, Commercial Artist, Bombay, 
guided me aright in the worlds of printing and art. Shri V. D. 
Karulkar, photographer, Poona, Shri H. S Dhargalkar, 
Proprietor, Press Process Studio, Bombay, the proprietor. Studio 
D. G. G., Bombay Mr. Gharpure, photographer, SangJi and 
Messrs G, S. Byndor and V. B. Khale, Bombay—all deserve 
grateful recognition and mention for their promptness in seeing 


their respective work through. 


23rd July, 1957. } 

399/3. Sadashiv Peth, i 

Poona 2. 

S. L. Kabandikar. 
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HISTORICAL SETTING 


There was a time when thinkers like Carlyle maintained' 
that History was nothing but the biographies of great men. 
With the rise of the common man as a result of the march of 
democracy, that view no longer holds the field. It is now 
accepted that the tendencies set going by the common man 
contribute substantially to the making of History. We now 
admit that even those, who succeed in changing the current of 
history, have to struggle long before success is achieved. Even 
the makers of history are, in this sense, its creatures. Tins 
means, in effect, that lives of great men are but a part of the 
social history around them. 

This interrelation between social history and biography 
need not blind us to forces which operate decisively in the 
shaping of the individual, and set apart man from man, though 
growing up in an identical social, atmosphere. Brothers or 
neighbours, growing up in almost the same social environment, 
develop not only varying but even conflicting traits* arid in¬ 
numerable shades of differences. To account tor this, we have 
to turn to domestic influences, heredity and some individual 
advantage or disadvantage which defies any rational explana¬ 
tion. A biographer who does not want his hero to appear a 
superman has to advert to such of these influences as can be 
ascertained or explained. 

Besides factors thus shaping men’s lives, the accumulated 
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- ! %^t / influences men in varying degrees. As a biography 
“%ps, it is possible to account for the dominant traits of a 
hero's personality in terms of some influence or other, except 
the influence of the inherited past. “ Two minutes after we find 
our way into the midwife's arms, we are all. of us a good many 
hundreds or thousands of years old ” is a statement, which the 
biographer cannot afford to ignore; he cannot, at the same 
time, afford to remember it, once his hero is set on the stage, 
it is, for this reason, convenient and necessary to elucidate, in 
the opening chapter, the historical setting of a personality or 
its biography. If an understanding of Gangadharshastri, the 
father of Lokamanya Tiiak, would help us to understand and 
appreciate Lokamanya better, the study of some stretch of 
time before him would help us to understand him even hotter. 
Estimates would, of course, vary as to how far back should 
.such a stretch of time extend. 

It was probably this consciousness that induced the late 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar to devote a chapter* in the first volume of 
his Life of Tiiak to a broad survey of events in Maharastra 
since 1822. With due deference to Mr. Kelkar, I feel that that 
survey is inadequate. If the complex nature of the problem 
with which Tiiak had to contend is properly to be grasped, 
and if his distinctive role as the ‘Father of Indian Unrest' 
and of Indian Nationalism is justly to be appreciated, 1 submit 
that a survey ought to cover a wider range of time, and ought 
to be mainly political in its content. 

The year 1707 appears to me to be the correct starting 
point for the historical survey. That is the year of Aurangzeb’s 
death in the Deccan. The Mugal Empire which, during the 
17th century, had played the role of a central government in 
India, had, before the end of the century, begun to show signs 
of disintegration. That process was hastened the moment the 
dominating personality of the Emperor was removed from the 
scene. Who would step into the place thus vacated was the 
question posed by circumstances in 1707. 

The Rajputs, who had strenuously resisted aggressive Islam 
upto the 16th century, were exhausted before the beginning 
of the next century. Such of their strength as had survived 


° Chapter HI: Maharastra before Tiiak (TOTCIg). 
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Struggle had made an alliance with the Mugals. hr sp 1 
Rana Pratap and the epic battle of Hal dighat more than 
two generations of Rajputs had been brought up as feudatories 
of the Mugals. This race, once so virile, had, therefore, at this 
critical stage of history, neither the ambition nor the capacity 
to rise to any prominence. 

The Sikhs in the Punjab had also resisted the power of 
the Mugals. Sikhism owed its birth to a peculiarity of the 
Punjab, which, through centuries, lias absorbed shocks of 
successive waves of aggression. The militancy of Sikhism was 
however, a later acquisition. The Sikhs had been in the 1.7th 
century a constant thorn in the flesh of the rulers of Delhi. 
The record of heroism and martyrdom which their encounter 
with Islam created forms a glorious chapter in the annals <>!’ 
India, for that matter, of the freedom movements of the world. 
During the declining years of the Mugal power, the Sikhs 
attained to a political eminence which, if we consider their 
position as the only non -Muslim power midway between the 
Muslim powers at Delhi and Kabul, cannot be lightly dismissed. 
But, so long as the Mugal power at Delhi was somewhat 
strong, the very proximity of the Sikhs to the seat of the central 
authority acted as a handicap, which prevented them from 
rising to the stature of even a remote rival to that authority. 
This historical.fact, coupled with their geographical position, 
made it impossible for the Sikhs to aspire to fill the void, 
created by Aurangzeb’s death in 1707. 

The Mahrattas under Shivaji had successfully resisted the 
Sultans in the Deccan and had achieved independence. Earl e., 
even in Shahajfs time, they had so far asserted themselves in 
the political upheavals in the Deccan as to inspire some 
•observers to bracket Shahaji with Shah Jelian.* Shivaji had 
gradually and progressively challenged the central power at 
Delhi, The very fact that Aurangzeb, after Shivaji’,s death, 
personally descended into the Deccan with all the resources 
of a mighty empire and with the avowed purpose of crushing 
the Mahrattas, was an implied recognition on his part of the 
fact that the Mahrattas were the only rival to the Mugals. The 
central, geographical position of Maharastra, coupled with 
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ackground of its recent achievements, marked out 
ahratta power as being the only power capable of rising to 
the needs of the situation. - 

In spite of this favourable background, there was staunch 
opposition to the policy which Baji Kao I is credited with as 
having enunciated. “Strike at the root,’ lie is alleged to have 
remarked, “ and the hranehes will fall of themselves.” The 
practical aspect of the maxim ‘nothing succeeds like, success 5 
enabled Baji Rao to raise the Mahratta power to the level of 
an all-India power with outposts like Indore and Gwalior in 
the north, Nagpur in the centre and Miraj and Ramdurg in 
the south. 

The history of the Mahrattas for a quarter of a century 
before the battle of Panipat and for nearly a decade after that 
event is a record of their attempt to handle the central admin¬ 
istration of India, not directly as an Imperial power, hut 
indirectly as its agents. Historians often assert that the defeat 
of the Mahrattas at Panipat was responsible for the non-fulfil¬ 
ment of their cherished desire. A closer study of what had 
been happening as the Mahrattas marched victorious from 
Cuttak to Attock would show, however, that wen without the 
blow of Panipat, they could not have long kept the ground 
they had covered. Shivaji’s success in establishing Swaraj in 
Maluirastra was as much due to his military genius as to the 
background of the general awakening and the missionary 
effort in Maharastra. Ramdas had pithily declared that “The 
sworcf wins territories but far-sighted statesmanship alone 
retains what is won.”* Assimilation of the conquered territories, 
making people feel that it was their Raj and the establishment 
of an orderly administration were tasks, which the statesman¬ 
ship and the missionary effort of 18th century Maharastra 
found too stupendous to grapple with successfully. As a conse¬ 
quence, the Mahrattas appeared to be just political upstarts 
and usurpers in territories which they administered. 

Though the tendency of the Indian mind to welcome a 
total foreigner in preference to an Indian from a remoter part 
of the Indian continent cannot he altogether left out of account, 
the unpalatable fact has to be admitted that the Mahrattas 
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not win over, or at least reconcile, to their nnss 
Copies in provinces, where their sword had flashed and their 
flag flew. Dupleix and Clive could recruit sufficient local men 
to their ranks for extending the sphere of their conquests. 
Govindpant Bimdela had, on die other hand, to report to 
Poona that a standing army of twenty thousand Mahrattas 
was necessary to retain Bundelkhand in the Mahratta empire. 
The prospect of any success in empire-building was thus 
gloomy because the Mahrattas had woefully neglected the 
vital cementing processes. When the dream of empirc-buikling 
melted away with the death of Madhao Rao I, when internecine 
strife commenced and when there was no longer any central 
authority to act as a cohesive force, it is no wonder to see fissi* 
parous tendencies raising their ugly heads once again and 
asserting themselves. 

More than two hundred years before Aurangzeb’s death, 
a small event of far-reaching importance had happened in 
South India. It was the arrival at Calicut in May 1498 of a few 
Portuguese ships under Vasco do Gama. Sardar K. M. Panikkar 
has explained the encouragement given to these foreigners by 
the rulers of the Vijayanagar Empire thus:* 


The Vijayanag 
Portuguese, trie cv 
Just as the presenc 


;ar Emperors had, in common with the 
usading spirit against the Mussulmans, 
ce of the Muslims in the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula and their Empire across the narrow straits of Gibraltar 
constituted a standing menace to the Portuguese, the 
presence of the Bahmini Sultanates on the borders of 
Vijayanagar provided that state with the powerful motive 
of safeguarding Hindu religion and culture in south India 
and of upholding national independence against Muslim 
powers. 

The spread of the power of Portugal along the western 
coast of India, the subsequent arrival of the Dutch, the French 
and the English, the transfer of Bombay by the Portuguese to 
the English, and, Anglo-French rivalry in India as part of 
their rivalry for world supremacy, are events which need not 
detain us. What is germane to our review is the assertion ot 
English superiority over the French by the middle of the 18th 
century, and, the penetration of the English bacilli into Bengal, 
the right lung of India, in .1757, which is the.year of the fateful 
battle of Plassey. 

0 Asia under Western Dominance : pp. 36-37. 
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There is no harm in adopting Sardar Panikkar’s picturesque 
phrase and accepting his view* that Plassey was not a battle 
but a transaction. The grant in 1764 by the Emperor of Delhi 
to the East India Company of the Divvani. of the very extensive 
and rich territories of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa pushed the 
English to the fore as a force to. be reckoned with in the race 
for all-India supremacy. During the decade that followed *he 
Mahrattas and the English were, as it were, preparing Lcvh 
selves for the inevitable final struggle for supremacy. Madhav 
Rao I had exerted to wipe off the disgrace of Pani.pat. and had 
sought to re-establish, the position in which the Mahrattas 
could be the only power destined to decide India’s political 
future. The English., in their wav, tried to consolidate their 
position with a view to meeting the challenge of the Mahrattas, 
whenever a suitable opportunity' might present itself. 

The English Government at Home was, in the meantime, 
learning lessons in empire-administration. The presence of the 
thirteen American colonies, each independent and autonomous, 
had posed fresh problems which demanded an urgent solution. 
Getting their fingers burnt there, the Home Government 
hastened to enact for their Indian . territories the Regulating 
Act, which raised their administrators in Calcutta to the status 
of a central, unifying, overriding authority and declared 
Bombay and Madras to he subordinate to Calcutta. This fea¬ 
ture of the enactment was resented then, and, continued to be 
resented and resisted for over a century thereafter. The esta¬ 
blishment of this central authority, in spite of resentment and 
protests, synchronised neatly with the dismemberment of the 
Mahratta confederacy and the liquidation of their power, 
which had shown promise of replacing the central authority 
of the Mugals at Delhi. 

With the defeat of the last Peshwa commenced the forma¬ 
tion and consolidation of the Bombay Presidency, with its 
headquarters at Bombay. Bengal was the earliest presidency 
to be formed. The defeat of Tippu Sultan had laid the founda¬ 
tion of the southern presidency. 'Though kingdoms like Sind 
and the Punjab had not succumbed and, though a facade of 
native rule was prudently preserved over extensive territory. 
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nglish power bad, by 1820, unquestionably establish^ 
iTself as the supreme power in India, capable of using with 
some confidence its acquisitions in India as a base and spring¬ 
board for further aggrandisement in Asia. 

The territories thus conquered had little in common. A 
leaven of religious, philosophic and traditional thought was all 
that could be claimed as the common heritage. With that 
single exception, it presented a picture of deep cleavages, 
prejudices and differences. Systems of land tenures wore dif¬ 
ferent; economic outlook was different; interpretations of the 
Hindu Law were different; historical antecedents and legacies 
were different. To these differences was added a fresh factor. 
The three Presidency Towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
owed their founding and subsequent modelling to the pioneer¬ 
ing spirit of the English. The Bengal Presidency, where English 
influence began to permeate the earliest, developed a peculiar 
outlook even before the Mahratta power had made its final 
bow to the English. This development, which presented a 
serious problem in after years for the rise and growth of a 
spirit of nationalism, enabled the English to perfect their 
administrative and military machine and to improve the means 
of communication, so vitally needed for effective administration 
and commercial expansion. 

‘ The Babus of Bengal” and “The Poona Brahmins” who. 
in course of time, came to he recognised us the arch-agitato) v 
against British rule, had indeed very little in common, during 
the early years of that rule. With no backing of any sustained 
tradition of resistance to political aggression, the average 
Bengalee soon reconciled himself to his new masters as easily 
as he had once reconciled himself to his Muslim masters. 
Placed in a comparatively comfortable position by virtue of 
the Permanent Revenue Settlement introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis, he early took to English education, and, in its wake 
to English culture. Situated close to the seat of the Centra! 
Government, he could easily find ample opportunities for 
profitable employment in his own extensive province. He thus 
developed into a staunch supporter of his new rulers. As 
neither military adventure nor commercial enterprise had ever 
enticed him out of his native province, he generally lacked an 
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ia outlook and was inclined to treat Bengal as if it wdh 
Sclf-eoutained world in itself. 

The Poona Brahmin differed from him in many material 
particulars. His past was a record of resistance to Muslim 
powers, which had awed and frightened the iion-Maharastriuns 
out of their wits. The Peswa, intent upon restoring the Viswa- 
nath temple at Benaras to its former glory, was on his march 
towards that holy shrine. The entreaties of the Brahmins at 
Benaras, who apprehended recurring trouble if the te mple was 
restored, brought pressure upon the Peswa to change his mind. 
Sadaslnvrao Bhau, the hero of Panipat, was out to melt the 
silver from the canopy overhanging the Imperial throne at 
Delhi ami mint it into coins. Suraj Mai Jat, a friend and an 
ally of the Mahrattas, stood aghast at what he considered as 
stark irreverence and an act of ieonoclasm. The Poona Brahmin, 
an heir to such deeds of defiance, was not likely to admit 
openly what Raja Ham Mohan Roy frankly did in the following 
passage in his ° Appeal to the King in Council ”: * 

Vour Majesty is aware that under their former Moham¬ 
medan Ruler, the natives of this country enjoyed every 
political privilege in common with Mussulmans, being 
eligible to the highest offices in the state, entrusted with 
the command of armies and the government of provinces 
and often chosen as the advisers to their Prince, without 
disqualification or degrading distinction on account of 
their religion or the place of their birth. 

If the poor soil ol their land and its rugged mountains 
fired the Mahrattas with the ambition to seek expansion north¬ 
ward and southward, their struggles in handling imperial 
polities developed in them an all-India outlook. This proved 
to be their most distinctive trait The business houses and 
hanking firms, wherein the Bania and the Marwari ruled 
supreme, were, in their way and because of their very nature, 
organisations or enterprises with an all-India outlook. The ail- 
India outlook o the Mahrattas differed, however, from that 
of the commercial community. Had the indigenous commercial 
community not co-operated with European traders and very 
often helped the English conqueror against Indian powers, the 
history of India would have been, historians admit without 
hesitation, different from what it has turned out to be. 


Introduction to the English Works of Raja Rain Mohan Roy p. XXI. 
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- n .^y -j'l,,. a i|.India outlook which the Mahrottas developed call 
!)e ascrib ii, among other factors, to their geographical posi¬ 
tion, which was almost at the centre of the country. Another 
distinctive feature of theirs is their native shrewdness and 
foresight. No people saw through the deeply laid designs of 
the European adventurers — especially of the English traders 
— in India as did the Malirattas, right from the time of 
Shivaji to that of Nana Phadnis." While in the 17th century, 
Robertas de Nobilibus successfully effected mass conversions 
to Christianity of even high caste Hindus in and around 
Madura, while jagat Shet and Umi Chand in the 18th century 
helped the establishment of England’s political sway in Bengal, 
the Mahratta country enjoyed comparative immunity from the 
religious and political depredations of Christianity lor a long 
time, because the Malirattas had very early seen through the 
designs of these foreigners who in the early stages, appeared as 
traders seeking only trade licences and commercial concessions. 


The basic considerations underlying Shivaji’s administra¬ 
tion, noted down by one of his contemporaries, have come down 
to us in a booklet, styled Amatva-Niti. One chapter of this 
booklet is devoted to Sahukars or the commercial community. 
Stating at the very outset the importance of this class, the 
chapter lays stress on the need to attract from outside members 
of this class in case an indigenous class is not available. The - 
chapter contains a specific warning*® against European traders 
—especially English traders. The need to guard against their 
penetration, especially in the maritime and coastal tracts, is 
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with startling emphasis. The spread of religion and the 
acquisition of territory as being their long-range objectives are 
dearly stated. 

This deep-seated distrust in the Mahratta mind of the^sea- 
faring adventures from across the seas was, in a way, the 
natural outcome of the geography of Maharustra. The chain 
of mountain forts, winch has adorned many a peak of the 
Sahvadti through centuries of thrilling history, has as much 
commanded the fertile plains to the east of the Ghats as it has 
the boundless sea. The Mahrattas may be said to be an amphi¬ 
bious race anil their state can likewise be described as an 
amphibious state. 

Though Maharashtra lost its independence, the Mahratta 
mind retained all these traits, when it struggled to adjust itself 
to foreign rule. The consciousness that they had had success¬ 
fully repelled Islamic aggression, that their political ambitions 
had been frustrated, and. that the new rulers had a designing, 
nature seeped down into the subconscious mind of the Mahrat¬ 
tas, as they prepared to face the now administrative order. 

Though British rule had been established in many parts 
of India b> 1835, the only uniformity to which the conquered 
territories could lay claim was their subjection to foreign rule. 

Jr A rigidly uniform system of administration directed and super¬ 
vised from Calcutta was not possible, because provincial dif¬ 
ferences could not be lightly ignored. The introduction of 
English education and institutions at different points of time 
must have widened the existing differences. This would be 
amply clear if we note that Baja Ram Mohan Roy was, at the 
time of the death of Nana Phadriis, a young man of about 
thirty, who watched with some anxiety and bewilderment the 
hvpnotic propaganda of Christian Missionaries. The point may 
be further illustrated if we note that Dadabhai Nowrojee was 
a lad of fourteen when the Punjab lost Ranjit Singh, and, that 
the annexation of the Punjab was a fresh event, when that 
patriot started editing the Hast a Gofar. 

As the English rule s gradually turned their attention to 
Sind and the Punjab, the growing confidence emboldened them 
to annex territories, whose independence they had recognised' 
earlier for political reason-. Dalhousie’s Doctrine of Lapse’ 
and the uprising of 1857 are related to one another as cause 
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^^^ifcct. The uprising which wav the outcome of th« di-.- 
content seething in the ranks of native riders and the dis 
affection prevailing in the rank and file of the Indian personnel 
of the army, is a significant event to note in the present review. 

The uprising was the first organised challenge to British 
rule in India, which held the country in it's tentacles like an 
octopus. That Nana Saheb Peswa, Tatya Tope and the Rani of 
Jhansi supplied the leadership to organise the challenge and 
carry on the fight was but natural, looking to the political 
consciousness among the Mahrattas. The Muslim aristocracy in 
Northern India had gradually come to realise that, along with 
the Emperor of Delhi, it had been reduced to impotence. The 
Mahratta leaders shrewdly won over this disgruntled element. 
It was a combination of elements, which had the backing of a 
sustained, political tradition to support them. The leaders 
secretly and successfully spread disaffection far and wide. It 
was, however, mainly the Indian personnel of the Army, dis¬ 
affected on account of the disregard of its religious susceptibi¬ 
lities. which formed the spearhead of the challenge. 


The organising ability of the leaders of this uprising must 
he acknowledged with gratitude. As they succeeded in spread¬ 
ing disaffection to every military barrack, the challenge assumed 
a national character. There s, thus, nothing objectionable In 
dignifying the challenge, elevating it to the plane of a War of 
Independence. Certain undisputed facts deserve, however, to 
be firmly borne in mind. The Punjab, just set on its feet on the 
way of an orderly administration, refused to fall in line with 
the rest of India. One reason for this unwillingness was the 
inability of the Sikhs to forget the indignities which their 
illustrious Gurus were subjected to by the Islamic power at 
Delhi. " The loot of Delhi was a day-dream with the followers 
of Guru Govind and Banda ” remarks Major B. D. Basil, who 
further quotes the following extract 0 from a letter of .Sir John 
Lawrence to Sir Frederic Currie, in 1858: 


Under the mercy of God, the loyalty and contentment 
of the people of the Punjab has saved India. Had the 
Punjab gone, we must have been ruined. 

This tendency of every province and people to go its own 
way was a legacy of the past. It continued even after 1857, and. 


* Rise of the Christian Power in India: Vol, V, pp. >80*381. 
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read in Mathematics and Sanskrit. This ought to have 
arked him out for a higher post, when the Department of 
Education began to be organised. Had chance brought him 
into contact with some of those far-seeing, earnest Englishmen, 
who, in the city of Bombay, were quick to notice talent, his 
rise would have been assured. That was, however, not possible 
in the Ratnagiri district, which repelled good officers by its 
forbidding geographical position and its very poor means of 
communication. Madhavrao Barve, who, as a prominent figure 
in the administration of Kolhapur, would reappear in a subse 
jiient chapter, had started life in the Education Department 
in the district. Gangadharpant was not endowed with gifts 
which could impress Barve. He plodded along at Malvan and 
Chijplun, getting ten rupees a month at Malvan and fifteen 
when he was transferred to Ghiplun. 

He seems, however, to have taken this as one of life's 
normal but bitter pills. Resisting the easy temptation to fret 
and fume when such pills have to be gulped down, he seems 
to have gone ahead, intent on being a conscientious teacher 
and an ideal Grihastha. He could not possibly have heard 
either of Pestalozzi or of Froebel. He must have been innocent 
of the Dalton Plan or the Kindergarten system. He seems, 
however, to have thought out his own methods of teaching 
by a close observation of his pupils. He seems to have 
constantly remembered that, during their impressionable ycars, 
pupils learn much by imitation and from example. 

The biography of R. S. Viswanath Narayan Mandlik* con¬ 
tains three letters, written by Gangadharpant to Nlandlik. The 
letters belong to a later period, when Gangadharpant was 
popularly known as Gangadh a rshastri or Nana. These letters 
are valuable not only because they throw a flood of light on 
the Shastri’s life and thoughts but also because they help us 
to understand the upbringing of his illustrious son. 

The firstf of these letters belongs to 1861. Therein 
Gangadharshastri is seen informing Mandlik that, during the 
19 years of Ills sendee, he had enjoyed just fourteen weeks' 
leave. Duty has been,’ adds the Shastri, ‘"my only friend.” 
The letter depicts how the Shastri kept himself aloof from 
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frew ^tfoing, pleasure-seeking friends and colleagues, Theiein 
one finds the Shastri complaining that Inspectors make or mar 
the helpless teacher’s prospects. At the end o( the let to i is 
found a Sanskrit sloka. composed by the Shastri. According to 
the sloka the teacher finds death preferable to his hard lot. 

The second letter is dated 26-8-1862. Mandlik’s presence at 
a reception given by a Christian friend had been turned into 
a sensation by newspapers in Bombay. Gangudharshastii is 
confident that Mandlik’s conduct must have been above re¬ 
proach. He suggests to Mandlik, at the same time, that the 
offending newspapers should be made to retract the allegations 
or that legal action should be taken against thorn, v 

The third letter dated 28-11-1863 is a typical letter. Two 
lads in the Mandlik family were to he entrusted to a competent 
teacher. Without disclosing the identity of the wards, Mandlik 
had enquired whether the Shastri would accept the responsibi¬ 
lity. Mandlik’s firm opinion was that no better teacher could 
have been available. The Shashi’s reply reveals how very 
thoughtful but strict he was. It also shows that he had d*?ep 
insight into the working of the child-mind. A human being 
remarks the Shastri, “ attains the dignity of man through his 
second birth, viz. education.” ‘ A sense of duty to Cod and reli » 
gum, to family and society ought,” the Shastri affirms, to j 
characterise an educated man.” The following analysis of the 
working of the child-mind is noteworthy: 

<\t a certain stage in the course of its development, 
the child-mind tends' to rebel. It feels inclined to disobey 
evell the sound directions of the parent or the teacher. At 
this stage, children are likely to disregard domestic influ¬ 
ence and contract vicious habits. If this is not guarded 
against detected and checked in time, youths au> likely 
to astrav and tliov cannot then be reclaimed. 

Mandlik is! in plain words, informed that, in exceptional 
circumstances he would not deter from caning his wards 
severely. Should such a contingency arise, the parents and 
relatives must not, the Shastri warns Mandlik, say a word 
against him. 

Of yearly twenty-five years which Gangadharshastri spent 
in the district, the last seventeen were spent in the town of 
Ratnagiri. It was at Chiplvin that his wife Parvatibai gave 
birth, in 1846, to her first child, a daughter (Kashitai). Another 
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followed. Before the third daughter was bottjt 
)ly in 1853, Kashitai was married to a boy in the Vid wans 
family at Kelshi, in the Dapoli Taluka. In 1816, during his 
stay at Chiphm, Gang&dharshastri had to enter into an agree¬ 
ment. with his grandfather and other co-sharers, regarding the 
management of the ancestral property, 

Gangadharshastri devoted what leisure he could have at 
Ratnagiri to the writing of school-books* The first subject which 
he handled was Trigonometry. His Marathi book ovi the subject 
seems to have been put on the market in 1855-56. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay sanctioned a lump sum grant of Rupees two 
hundred for the author and the Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion issued a notification, authorising the purchase of 250 copies 
of the book. 

The sum sanctioned had yet to be received when orv 
Purushottam Kane wrought a mischief. Once a student of 
Gangadharshastri, he had, on completing his education, rushed 
to Bombay to find an outlet for his talent. His capacity for 
mischief, however, far outweighed his real worth. Like watc > 
seeking its own level, he gravitated back to Ratnagiri and 
secured a job, as one of the junior colleagues of the Shastri. 
He frequented the Shastri’s place and had rendered some 
clerical help during the writing of the treatise on Trigonometry. 
Anticipating that the book would secure monetary recognition, 
he claimed from the Department a share of the grant Enquiries 
convinced the Department, however, that Kane’s claim was 
unsustainable. 

The prospect of the marriage of her second daughter, her 
own indifferent health and the absence of a son had been making 
Parvatibai uneasy. A lady in her neighbourhood suggested that: 
the worship of the Sun, accompanied by fasts extending over 
several months, would satisfy her heart’s desire. Parvatibai 
started the worship, punctiliously followed the prescribed 
ritual and subjected herself to the discipline of endless fasts. 
A few months passed by and she began to show signs of 
pregnancy. While her health caused anxiety, her mind alter¬ 
nated between hope and despair. Sometimes she felt confident 
that her prayers would not go unheeded; at other times she 
feared that the child she was carrying might be yet another 
daughter. The Shastri, who outwardly preserved his composure. 
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himself a prey to these distracting thoughts. His daughters, 
as they chanted their ovis°, prayed Go ! to bless them with 
a brother. The mothers austere penance was rewarded, the 
, fathers desire fulfilled and the girls’ prayers to God granted 
\ when, about an hour after sunrise on 23rd July 1856, Parvatibai 
gave birtli to a son. According to the Hindu Calendar in 
Maharastra, it was the sixth day in the dark half of Ashadha, 
tire year being 1778 of the Shalivahan era. 

The site of the house in Ratnagiri where the child was 
born, — one Mr. Gore’s house — has now been fortunately 
rescued from oblivion. A modest structure has been recently 
put up there to mark the spot as the birth-place of Lokamanya 
Tilak. The present writer, during his visits to Ratnagiri, has 
silently bowed down his head, as he passed along, in reverence 
to the child that was born there. Very often, the following lines 
of Milton have spontaneously stirred his memory as he pictured 
to himself the mother, who, through her penance, gave India 
her redeemer: 


The Babe 'jet lies in smiling infancy 
Thai on the bitter Cross 
Must redeem our loss 


—So both himself and us to glorify 


The reference to Christ need not frighten the readers. No wise 
men, either from the east or from any other quarter of the 
globe, had visited Ratnagiri in quest of the child having 
seen his star in the sky. If any writer dared to imitate the 
descriptions in the Indian epics or the Puranas and to Suggest 
that the child’s birtli was accompanied by supernatural pheno¬ 
mena, traditionally associated with the birth of Shri Ram or 
vShri Krishna, he would render himself guilty of a flagrant 
distortion of facts. Gangadharshastri, his daughters and the 
neighbours were in a state of anxiety from midnight. Parvati - 
bafs weakness made delivery extremely difficult At one stage, 
it was even apprehended that neither the mother nor the child 
might survive the ordeal. The mother, who was practically 
unconscious when the child was born, continued in that state 
; for an hour thereafter. The child was a puny one, weak in 
\ limbs and undeveloped in the head. For the first few moments, 
it hardly showed any signs of life. When, at last, it raised a 
a A light air sung by women while lulling infants. 
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cry, the nurses and the ladies in the delivery-room 
supers!)tiously conspired to give out that only a girl had been 
born. Gangadharshastri made wry faces, but Kashitai whispered 
the agreeable truth into her fathers ears and explained why 
the ladies had wanted to deliberately mislead the neighbours 
till the baby was six days old To these stern facts, attending 
the birth of the hero of this biography, the only poetic touch 
that can be reasonably given is the following, supplied by 
Kalidas: 

Kaiisalya, showing remarkable piiysical diminution 
after the birth of her baby, resembled the Ganges, shrunken 
in autumn. The baby by her side resembled a lotus- 
covered oblation, placed on the sands. 

When it became evident that the child, though very weak, 
was destined to survive and grow, and, when the religious 
worship customary on the fifth and sixth days of its birth had 
been performed, the news was given out that the Tilak family 
had been blessed with the birth of a male child. Along with 
the rejoicings, the question of the child’s name cropped up, 
the girls evincing special interest therein. As Parvatibai conti¬ 
nued to have relapses into unconsciousness, she could not have 
her say in the matter. Nana finally decided that the child should 
be named Keshao, after his own grand-father, who had only 
recently died. 

" The comparatively sudden change from foetal into human 
existence and the cutting off of the umbilical cord,” remarks 4 
Eric Fromm in his treatise, ‘ The Fear of Freedom \ mark the 
independence of the infant from the mother’s body. But this 
independence is only real in the crude sense of the separation 
of the bodies. In a functional sense, the infant remains part 
of the mother. It is fed, carried and taken care of in every vital 
respect by the mother”. This analysis by the learned author, 
apt and applicable when the mother is in normal health, did 
not bold good in the case of Gangadharshastri^ son. Thej 
mothers illness taught the child to be self-reliant and indepen-1 
dent, before he was conscious of it. 

When on the twelfth day, he was formally named Keshao 
and placed in a rocking cradle, his sisters thought that the in¬ 
numerable ovis, which they had memorised, had a new signi- 
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4t .\ice about them. Kashitai, conscious that she would soon 
be called upon to leave for Kelshi, pressed into the few weeks 
ahead the service which normally would take months to render. 
The daughters conspired with their mother to call the child 
simply as Bal (child, dear child). The ladies in the neighbour¬ 
hood, the relatives and the students, frequenting the house— 
all followed suit, until, at last, by its very vogue, Bal became 
the accepted name and the name Keshao was allowed to he 
ten. 


Despite her illness, Parvatibai continued her Sunday fasts. 
It was only when Bal’s birthday, at the end of the third month, 
was celebrated that she thought of discontinuing the fasts, 
after worshipping the Sun-god, according to the prescribed 
rites. This worship required a miniature sky made of silver and 
a tiny Sun-god made of gold. All this was got ready and the 
Puja wars celebrated in a fitting manner. 

Rukminibai, an aged maid-servant, who, in the course of 
years, had identified herself with the family, now monopolised 
Bal. Everything, which she could do for him consistently with 
the orthodox life of the Tilak family, she did willingly and 
tenderly. The underdevelopment noticed at the time of birth 
in the formation of Bal’s head gradually disappeared as a result 
of the daily application of and massaging with ghee. Proper 
nursing restored him to the health expected of a normal child. 
The steady improvement in Parvatibai’s health enabled him 
to get that feeding, for which there is no substitute. 

As the child thus grew month by month, reports of serious 
happenings in Hindustan reached Batnagiri. I he discontent, 
created by Lord Dalhousie’s policy of lapse, had been smoulder¬ 
ing, unsuspected and undetected. When Bal was yet to be horn 
this discontent, seeking to organise itself, steadily grew. More 
than nine months after Bal’s birth, this organised discontent 
against foreign rule expressed itself with an explosive sudden¬ 
ness in North India and distracted the minds of all. 

This upheaval far in the north provided food for the idle 
mind of Purushottam Kane. He penned an, article, purporting 
to advise Nanasaheb Peswa and hfc colleagues. The article 
was published in the Jagan-Mitra, a local Marathi weekly. 
Kane had calculated that this expression of his views would 
mark him out as a loyalist and would prove a short cut to the 
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btj^er/nent of his worldly prospects. The Collector of Ratnagiri^ 
W>Jy because he knew Kanes antecedents, took altogether 
a different view and clapped Kane in jail. 

Gangadharshastri would have been perfectly justified if ho 
had chuckled over Kane's discomfiture. Nothing in the situation 
demanded that he should go out of his way and intercede for 
Kane. He did not like, however to sit idle when one of his 
old students and a junior colleague was behind the prison- 
bars. His word carried weight even with high-ranking local 
officials and he was conscious of it. He decided to use bis influ 
once with the Collector. During the interview, he impressed 
on the Collectors mind the view that a misguided man like 
Kane had been sufficiently punished merelv by being put in 
jail and that no useful purpose was likely to be served by 
continuing to detain him there. Kane’s release soon after this 
interview confirmed the widely held view that Gangadhar¬ 
shastri was, in spite of his strictness, kind at head, and that, 
though lie never flattered officers, his word carried sufficient 
weight even with them. 

Ramehandrapant had left Chitrakut a few months before 
North India was convulsed in 1857. He proceeded to Benares 
where eventually he wished to live as a Sanyasi. Gangadhar¬ 
shastri was kept informed of these changes. As Ramchandra- 
pant lingered at Benares, a situation arose, which rendered 
his adoption of the Sanyasa difficult. Suspecting that the adop¬ 
tion of the Sanyasa was being used to escape 

detection and punishment by many, who had participated in 
the anti-government uprising, Government issued orders that 
None should he admitted to the order of Sanyasa, unless his 
bona fades had been ascertained and his antecedents fully 
traced. Ramehandrapant, therefore, concluded that he could 
not carry out his intention of renouncing the world, unless he 
produced proof of his whereabouts in the Ratnagiri district. 
So he decided to return to Konkan. stay awhile with his sons 
and grandchildren, and, after blessing them all, finally 
renounce the world and its ties. With this plan chalked out in 
his mind, lie left Benares and reached Ratnagiri by the middle 
of 1858. . * 

Gangadharshastri had, in the meanwhile, compiled a 
text-book on Marathi Grammar for the lower classes in primary 
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Prof. A. K. Priolkar has, in his ably edited auto 
biography of R. R. Dadoba Pandurang, supplied* useful 
information regarding this book. First printed at Ratnagiri in 
185S, the book ran into six editions during the first six years. 
A departmental circular, issued in 1865, ousted it from the 
Central division, where Dadoba Pandimmg’s book was intro¬ 
duced. Gangadharshastri sold the unsold copies of the sixth 
edition together with its copyright to R. S. Mandlik. 

When Rainchandrapant reached Ratnagiri, his grandson 
had almost completed his second year. Gangadharshastri, who 
had already noted that Bal had a retentive memory, had started 
teaching him every day a few simple Sanskrit slokas. For ('very 
sloka that he learnt by heart, Ral was promised a pice and was 
assured that the money would be absolutely his property. 
Though this appeal worked well, the Shastri did not; rely solely 
on it. Sometimes Ral would retire to bed early on the ground 
that he felt feverish. His father soon understood that Bal was 
putting forth that excuse either because he had failed to learn 
by heart the sloka already taught or because he wished to 
avoid a new one being taught. Tire realisation that the excuse 
did not much avail and that his father held out the threat of 
punishment brought Bal round promptly. Ramchaudrapant 
\was surprised to find that his grandson, who still continued to 
lisp, had an amazing fund of Sanskrit slokas, committed to 
memory. 

Ramehandrapant had returned to his family after facing 
the rough and tumble of the world for more than fifteen, years. 
He had also decided to renounce the world without any further 
delay. It is reasonable, therefore, to credit him with a sympa¬ 
thetic and charitable attitude towards all. Bal fell; instinctively 
drawn towards his grandfather who, in his turn, seems to have 
felt fascination for him. Bal began to imitate the old mans 
elaborate ritual of the daily bath and his daily recital of 
Vedic hymns. 

One incident narrated by Krishnaji Abaji Guruji belongs 
very probably to this year. On the Shravani day, Bal sat 
solemnly next to his grandfather, as he changed the old sacred 
thread for a new one. At dinner time, he was asked to keep 
aside the Yajriopaveet, which he was allowed to wear in the 
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Ttg. He refused because he failed to understand why \i 

_ ^ne was to keep his one aside when his grandfather and 

others continued to wear theirs. Repeated requests failed to 
convince him. The offer of sweets could not tempt him. He 
insisted on not parting with the sacred thread. Orthodox senti¬ 
ment would not allow him to have his food with the thread on. 
1 Nga a at last decided not to stand the nonsense any longer. He 
^ stopped Bal, removed the thread and all started taking their 
food. Bal continued to sob for nearly an hour. He had been 
suppressed! The sobbing was a vehement protest against that 
suppression. That was the earliest scene in the eventful drama 
of suppression and protest, which, fifty years later, was to reach 
its climax in the memorable words, “ In spite of the verdict of 
the jury, I maintain that I am innocent/’ 

Rainchandrapant must have brought with him a storehouse* 
of information regarding the Peswa family in exile and the 
recent Sepoy Mutiny. This must have been his stock in trade as 
he conversed with neighbours and visitors. That Bafs receptive 
mind was fed and enriched by this narration is an inference 
which gets corroboration from the following extract*, wherein 
Mr. B. C. Pal, nearly thirty months younger than Tilak, lias 
set down his own experience as a child: 

My father was living at Dacca at the time of the 
Mutiny and I heard it from him that on the Sunday mom 
mg, when the Sepoys in the Dacca fort were betrayed by 
one of their own men and cut to pieces, the drains of his 
house ran in blood. 

Gangadharshastri fully realised the importance of children 
attending school even when their education is looked after 
privately by the parents. So, he put Bal to school on the 
Vijayaclashmi day, on completion of his fifth year. The servant 
in the family was asked to accompany Bal to school; he was 
forbidden to carry him there. Once, when the school happened 
to have holidays on successive days, Bal was Inclined to keep 
himself away on the day the school met again Promising his 
mother that he would attend school in the afternoon and re¬ 
assuring her never to stay away again thereafter, Bal neverthe¬ 
less managed to keep himself away in the morning. Bhikajipant 
Patwardhan, his teacher, would enquire In the afternoon where 
he had been in the morning. Afraid that Gangadharshastri 
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scold him if he spared the child for tlx? lapses, 
s ^ ! t : frS6her punished Bal for his truancy. 

The amicable arrangement, regarding the management of 
die' property at ChikhMgaon, was found to be unworkable after 
Keshaoraols death. It seems that, during R a meh and r a pant’s stay 
in Konkan, the sharers showed an inclination to partition the 
property. This litigation continued even after R tmchandrapant 
had returned to Benares. Govindrao, the Shastrfs younger 
brother, was empowered by Rainehandrapan t to manage it 

Gangadharpant had, during his long stay at Ratnagiri, 
secured both popularity and influence. This was certainly 
creditable for him. Besides the compilations already mentioned, 
he seems to have written a . book on English History. He also 
seems to have saved arid scrupulously laid aside every pie 
which he earned from these publications. Gangadharpant s 
letter to Mr. Crawford, reproduced by Kelkar*, shows that he 
was one of the gentlemen in the Ratnagiri district:, who believed 
in the Saw Mill Company, boosted by the Collector as a 
prospectively profitable business concern, ilis ability to invest 
one thousand rupees in that business venture bears eloquent 
testimony to his thrift and a rigidly disciplined life, 

Gangadharshastri seems to have literally followed the 
Shastras when he performed the 1 IJpanayan ’ or initiation cere¬ 
mony of Bal in his eighth year. A particular incident during 
the ceremony has a tender significance, though in actual prac¬ 
tice, such rituals manage to go unnoticed by their mere 
formality. As the initiation ceremony marks the end of child¬ 
hood and the beginning of adolescence, the boy is allowed for 
the last time the privilege of celebrating the identity of his 
life with his mothers by taking food with her off the same plate. 
If Krishnaji Abaji Gumps suggestion is to be relied upon, a 
few days before Parvatibai thus fed Bal from her own plate, 
Rukminibai, the maid, had also fed Bal likewise. Like Janabai, 
the maid in the family of the poet-saint Mamdeo, the aged 
maid seems to have identified herself with the Tilak family, 
and, though unread in the Shastras, grasped their deep signi : 
fieance. Gangadharshastri duly honoured her and her sons on 
this occasion. 
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*angadharshastri was in no hurry to send Bal to l 
Jo\=eniment High School, which had been established at 
Ratnagiri as early as 1845. A good grounding in the mother- 
tongue accompanied by a sound study of Sanskrit and Mathe¬ 
matics appeared to the Shastri more valuable than an early 
acquaintance with English. He probably foresaw that Sals 
progress would be easier, if he had this store of knowledge at 
his command before taking to the study of English. Bal 
continued to attend the Marathi School and progressed satis¬ 
factorily under the guidance of Bhikajipant Patwardhan. 

G angadharshastrf.s letter to Mandlik, describing his own 
conscientious work as a teacher has already been mentioned 
earlier in this chapter. Soon after writing the letter, lie had 
to handle a ticklish situation. Though primary school teachers 
in those days got barely five rupees a month as starting salary, 
the Department, with a view to prevent teachers from migrat ing 
to more lucrative jobs: or posts in other departments, proposed 
that every teacher enter into a bond by which he undertook 
to continue to serve in the same department. As a senior 
teacher, the Shastri had to get his colleagues to sign the bonds. 
While forwarding them to the higher authorities, the Shastri 
sent an accompanying letter wherein he remarked that the 
pay-scales of teachers and the official attitude is reflected in 
the order to execute the bonds, combined to reduce teachers to 
a position worse than that of the African Negro slaves. 

Shri R. G. Blumdarkar, who belonged to the galaxy of 
the earlier batches of graduates of the University of Bombay, 
was. in 1865, posted as the Head-master of the Government 
High School, Ratnagiri. Soon after he had settled down there, 
he found that Gangadharshastri Tilak had a reputation for 
character, learning, hard work and an obliging attitude. Though 
far better placed in life than was the Shastri, Bhandarkar was 
younger than him by nearly sixteen years. Closer acquaintance 
with the Shastri deepened Blum dark ads regard for him. 

Though the Department had so far studiously ignored 
the Shastri’s claim for promotion, the claim was, at long last, 
conceded in 1866. Early that year, the Shastri received orders 
that he had been transferred to Poona as an Assistant Deputy 
Educational Inspector. His long stay at Ratnagiri had secured 
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a wide circle of friends and admirers. Befo 
Imgadharshastri left for Poona, a public farewell function in 
his honour was arranged. Bhandarkar took an active part in 
the function. In the course of his speech, Bhandarkar remarked 
that' his acquaintance with the Shastri had made him revise 
his views regarding the old type of teachers. He admitted that 
the ancient Hindu ideal of a Guru was embodied in the Shastri, 
who was bidding farewell to Ratnagiri to find a wider field for 
his intellect and energy. He paid a glowing tribute to 
Gangadhar,shastri, laying special stress on liis mastery over 
Grammar, his proficiency in the Marathi language and the deep 
and sincere interest he took in his students. 
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On reaching Poona, Gangadharshustri rented rooms for his 
family in Datars house on the street opposite the Vishrambag 
wada. His monthly salary does not seem to have exceeded 
Rupees seventy^five even then. That, however, sufficed in those 
days to ensure normal comforts and satisfaction of normal 
wants for an average family-unit. Gangadharsliastri took up 
his office-duties and enrolled BaPs name in a school in the 
Narayan Peth. Tliis school, which met both in the morning 
and in the afternoon, provided for some instruction in 
English also. 

It would be quite incorrect to suppose that the Poona of 
those days was quite what it came to be in later years. Besides 
the absence of the amenities of modern civic life, there was a 
lack of any urge and drive, so far as public and corporate life 
was concerned. In this respect, Bombay had stolen a march 
over Poona. Since the close of the 17th century, that cHy had 
been an English possession, and had, in its recent liistory, got 
accustomed to the blessings of a good, orderly government. 
Education, administration, commerce and other spheres of liftf 
had seen a vigorous development in that city. English educa¬ 
tion made a feeble start in the territory conquered from the 
Peswa even after Wood and Macaulay had brushed aside the 
claims of oriental learning to preference over English. In 
Bombay, two generations of Indians, eager to learn from the 
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est, to analyse critically their cultural heritage and to dis¬ 
card, at times perhaps too hastily, what appeared to be rank 
superstition, had grown up and had established organisations 
and institutions, which promised scope for their expression of 
ideas and development. 4 close contact with the Englishman 
and the cosmopolitan nature of society had fostered an attitude 
of give and take, of adaptation and accommodation. This was 
responsible for the growth of a catholic and moderate outlook. 
The ease, with which new trends all over India, especially 
those in Bengal, reached Bombay, had fostered an ail-India 
outlook. For the early generations of educated Indians, life was 
comparatively easy, because jobs came in search of them. The 
impetus to the export of Indian cotton, for which the American 
Civil. War was responsible, had made the city wealthy almost 
overnight. And though, by 1866-67, many/ who had been 
merrily ringing their bells, had to wring their hands owing to 
the crash in the share-market, the wave of prosperity had left 
behind in the city much that was to endure. Tims, Bombay 
had, by 1866, grown into a city with a net work of public 
institutions, a settled outlook on life and a prosperity, which 
was unique and enviable. 

Bombay had no revolution to face in 1818. Even the 
change-over from the Company to the Crown in 1858 did not 
usher in a revolution there. The change appeared to the 
leaders of Bombay a logical fulfilment of their hopes. Different 
was the case with Poona. The loss of Swaraj in 1818 had effected 
a revolution there. For over four generations, the city had 
decider' the fate of events all over India; and had, in return, 
claimed and secured tribute and homage from all quarters 
Though the half century preceding 1818 was slowly but 
surely paving the way for the final crash, the semblance of 
authority and grandeur kept up its spell. Dalhousie’s treatment 
of the Cluitrapati of Satara in 1848 and the failure of Range 
Bapujfs diplomatic mission to England to secure Justice for 
his master only deepened the discontent aroused in 1818. To 
the people thus discontented, the war of Independence in 1857, 
witli the prominent roles Which Nanasaheb Peswa, Ram 
Laxmihai and Tatya Tope played therein, must have conveyed 
a meaning, which Bombay was hardly capable of appreciating. 
The failure of the patriots in 1857 and the substitution of the 



42$mvn for the Company meant for Poona only the deepening 
of the shadow cast by the annexation of 1818. Dazed and 
dumbfounded, the leaders of Poona, such as they were, still 
hesitated to accept the unpalatable fact that the past was dead, 
never to revive* This hesitant attitude merely delayed the birth 
of the new era. 

The ifewillingness of the people of Poona to accept the 
new order would be amply clear when it is remembered that 
a Poona Brahmin, who had gone to Bombay as a Pundit to a 
Christian Missionary, was threatened with excommunication 
on his return in 1828. Pundits like Morshastri Sat.be, who 
advised their students to take to the study of English, were 
in the nature of an exception. The younger generation of 
Sardars, turned into pensioners, rolled in vice and idleness. 
It was to admonish the Shastris and the Sardars that Loka- 
hitavadi wielded bis pen, even before 1850. The demoralization 
of life will be understood if it is stated that Baba Gokhale, 
the proprietor of an English school, had to be summoned to 
the school by his pupils in the morning from the house of his 
mistress. This ilproniid demoralization led contemporary 
observers to remark with dismay that the Poonaites had made 
vice fashionable in Poona. It was in the midst of this gloom 
that Jyotiba Phule applied himself to the task of educating 
girls and women iri 1851 and tried to popularise the remarriage 
of widows in 1864. 

Twice at least in his later life, Tilak recalled this lull in 
the public life of Poona. On the occasion of the sad death of 
Mr. Justice Banade, he thus* described Poona and Maharastra 
before Ranade’ s advent on the scene: 

Maharastra in those days was little better than a cold, 
inert lump of clay. Ranade’s one obsession, day and night 
came to be the devising of ways and means for infusing 
warmth into this lump, for revitalizing and activising it. 
Kanacle is entitled to the credit of having taken up this 
uphill task and of having faced an ordeal, as he handled 
the task from various angles. 

The second occasion arose a few days after the death of 
Ranade, when Tilak read a paper on his erstwhile colleague. 
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K. Chiplunkar. The following extract" from the paper 
contrasts Poona before and after 1875: 

It was after 1875 that Maharastm began to discuss 
whether English rule was conducive to the well-being of 
Hindu Rostra or not, whether means of subsistence were 
expanding or shrinking, what chance there was for the 
development of team-spirit and team-work in Hindu society 
and whether the new regime offered scope for the display 
of human intellect, capacity and skill. The generations 
immediately preceding 1875 had paid scant attention to 
these questions. 

How the new government of the province was eager for 
the co-operation of the Sardars, and how it sought to impress 
upon that class the urgent need of taking to English education 
had become clear a few months before Gangadharshastri with 
his son had reached Poona. Sir Bartle Frere, the Governor of 
Bombay, had that year taken up residence at the newly 
constructed Government House at Ganeshkhind. He held a 
grand Durbar at Poona on 4th September 1865. His Excellency 
addressed the distinguished guests in Marathi and emphasised 
the importance of the new type of education, which was being 
popularised. This Durbar and the Governors speech were still 
fresh in the people's mind, when Gangadharshastri reached 
Poona in 1866. 

To understand the lifeless life of Poona in 1866, it is neces¬ 
sary to state where the early makers of modem Poona then 
were and what they were doing. Mahadeo Govind Ranade had 
in 1866, secured both M.A. and LL.B. degrees of the University 
of Bombay. He was, however, not confirmed in Poona as a 
First Class Grade Subordinate Judge till 1873. Ganesh Vasudeo 
Joshi, popularly known as Sarvajanik Kaka, had passed the 
Pleaders examination in 1865 and had, in 1866, fust started 
practice. The Sarvajanik Sabha, the instrument of his public 
activities, was not, however, started till 1870. Vishmishastri 
Chiplunkar pursued his college studies, when Tilak attended the 
high school classes. It was in 1874 that he started his Nibandha 
mala. Wasudeo Balwant Phadke, a young man of twenty-one 
in 1866, had readied Poona a year before Gangadhar¬ 
shastri. He had to rot in the Military Finance Department, 
before he decided to strike a bold, if rash, path for the libera- 
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the motherland. It was young Tilak’s good fortune tb.ii 
he grew up in the midst of the currents and cross-currents, 
which were set going by these stalwarts. 

An anecdote illustrating Bal's stubbornness of character 
and his fathers confidence in him belongs to 1886, Some of his 
classmates purchased roasted groundnuts to beguile their 
recess-hour. The tell tale shells lay strewn on the floor of the 
classroom when the teacher walked in. He started enquiries 
but failed to trace the culprits who had purchased die ground 
nuts and who had partaken of the delicacy. Bui stubbornly 
resisted the teachers decision to inflict collective punishment, 
because, he affirmed, lie had nothing whatever to do with the 
whole affair. When the incident was reported to Gangadhar 
shastri, he assured the teacher that Bat's upbringing had been 
such that he would never dream of eating anything anywhere, 
except in the domestic atmosphere of the family home. 

Another anecdote, which concerns Bal and his mother, 
also belongs to this year. On returning from school in the noon, 
Bal used to feel very hungry and used to pester his mother 
for his dinner at once. She would, however, not budge, unless 
he had repeated a part of the Bupavali and the Samaschakra. 
He would petulantly promise to recite no end of Sanskrit 
verses, if the rice plate appeared before him. But, once lie 
started .his recitation, he had to be repeatedly reminded of the 
dinner before him. 

It is perhaps the privilege of childhood to be suppressed 
and admonished by the mother and to indulge in fits of anger 
and storms of protest against these suppressions and ad mom 
tions. Fortunate arc those who long enjoy this privilege. Bal did 
not enjoy this good fortune for long. Parvatibai, a woman with 
a broad vista of desires and ambitions which to women make 
life worth’living, died on the seventh day of the dark half of 
Ash ad ha \ only a few months after the family had settled in 
Poona. Guruji, whose biography of Tilak is valuable for 
understanding Tilak’s early iife, gives no details about this sad 
event. Lokamunya, in his later life, hardly ever referred to 
what can strictly be called his domestic life. It is on record, 
however, that he once referred to his mother as a ‘ Tapaswini \ 
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shows that her austere life had made a deep impression 
on his mind. More than forty years after this event, Tilak, on 
learning in the Mandalay jail of his wife’s death, had to write 
a letter to console Ms motherless children. ICis mind then 
spontaneously recalled the fact that he also had, as a child in 
Iris teens, become motherless. Headers of Firdousi tell us that 
his Hu stum carried the dead hones of his sou, Sorab, strung 
round life neck as a constant reminder of Iris irreparable loss. 
Enlightened minds do not require such crude aids to memory. 
The mother of a dutiful Hindu is to him immortal; and, even 
when she is -physically snatched away from this world, she 
stands enshrined in his heart, loving him, blessing him and 
guiding hiTs footsteps. The sense of gratitude towards her gets 
sublimated, and, to make amends for the failure to satisfy her 
when she was alive, men often take to the worship of the 
Jagan-Mata or the Desh-Mata. The thought that he should do 
for his motherland all that he would have clone for his mother 
might have germinated in Bafs mind, soon after his mothers 
death. 


Even before Pan atibai's death, much of the domestic 
routine seems to .have been entrusted to Bals Kaki (aunt;, 
the wife of Govindrao. Soon after his transfer to Poona, 
Gangadhar si \ astri, who had to tour the district as part of his 
inspection work, seems to have invited his younger brother 
and his wife to Poona. The brother became virtually the 
manager of the household, and, his wife helped Parvatibai, 
whose indifferent health rendered such help absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The ‘ Kaki ’ was to Bal what Kashitai had been. She 
coaxed and fondled him, as Parvatibai would hardly have done. 

Bal joined the City school early in 1867. With the progress 
he had already made, he could easily complete the first three 
standards, during this year. An anecdote, probably belonging 
to this year, shows how Ga ngadhars hastri gradually realised 
that there was sterling worth in Bal, though he was somewhat 
wayward and obstinate. Bal had heard his Nana read the 
Kadambari of Banabhatta. Captivated by the sonorousness of 
the breath-taking compounds, Bal took a fancy to the book. 
Though Bafs mastery over Sanskrit was creditable, Gangadhar 
shaslri nevertheless thought that the Kadambari was too hard 
a nut for him to crack. Unwilling to wound the child’s feelings 
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plain statement, he devised a method which ultimate! 
would have, in his opinion, the desired effect He set Bal a 
problem in mathematics and assured him that he would go 
the book, if he solved the problem. The father complacently 
believed that, by setting Bal the particular problem he had 
solved his own problem. Bom fo accept challenges and grapple 
with difficulties, Bal immersed himself into the intricacies of 
the problem, arid, at the end of a couple of hours, succeeded 
in solving it. Struck with the performance, Nana purchased a 
copy of the Kadambari and made a present of it to Bab 

\ few months in the fourth standard in the I oona High 
School ensured BaVs promotion to the fifth, early in 18/0. 
Gangadharshastri seems then to have decided to get him 
married. Ho had set aside the thought for some time, because 
be was short of funds, and did not want, even on that 
occasion, to depart from the principle of a life time. This 
principle is stated in Gangadharshastri s letter to dr. 

Crawford.* “ I have, always.preferred" remarks Gangadhar* 

shastri, suppressing mv desires to satisfving teem by borrow 
ing .njovigjf, fhis year, however, he was bent upon getting his 
son married because, as he puts it in the letter, he had out¬ 
grown the age of marriage, and, any further postponement 
would invite social obloquy The letter shows that the Shastri 
had seen Mr. Cmwlord fn%ombay on 18th September ITo). 
had explained to him the position and had secured from him 
the promise of the return of a substantial part of the amount 
to his credit in the Saw Mill Company. 1 he Shastri s letter, 
written from Supa on 9th October, is in the nature of a reminder 
and repeats the demand for the immediate' return of at least 
eight hundred rupees. 

As an advanced student in the Poona High School, Bal 
began to draw admiring youths around him. One of these 
probably induced him to buy a small kerosene lamp with a 
glass chimney. This seems to have been done after Goviudkak. 
had accorded the budget sanction. Afraid of his fathers dis¬ 
approval and admonition, Bal kept the lamp in his own room. 
On entering the room one night, he began to handle the lamp. 
Probably because the room was dark, something went awry, 
the glass chimney was broken to bits and the kerosene badly 
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shed over his clothes, books and note books, “ Sufficient 
unto the night is the evil thereof” seems to have been BaTs 
thought He lay to sleep after minding what demanded his 
immediate attention. When all was quiet on that front, Nana 
enquired as to why Bal had gone to bed early. When Nana 
and Govindkaka entered the room, Balks first reaction was that 
a sound thrashing awaited him. Nana was, however, in a mood 
to enjoy Balks discomfiture. He uttered a warning to Govindrao 


This warning to his 


that he had been fondling Bal too much, 
uncle taught Bal all that his father had intended for the 
occasion. 

Bal did not continue long in the High School. The Shastri 
dictated to his class the English translation of Sanskrit verses. 
Bal listened to all that the Shastri said and dictated, but, took 
down nothing. To the Shastri’s query, Bal replied that he 
preferred being self-reliant. This offended the Shastri, who 
reported the matter to the Headmaster, Mr. Jacob. To the 
Headmaster, Bal submitted the same explanation. It seems that 
Mr. Jacob appreciated Balks argument. He, however, valued 
discipline more than reasonable argument. Unwilling to sacrifice 
reason on the altar of meaningless discipline, Bal left the High 
School and joined Baba Gokhaleks school. 

Just as Bal came into conflict with those in authority. 
Gangadharshastri did the same in his own field. His superiors 
could allege nothing definite against him. Being honest, intel¬ 
ligent, conscientious and hard-working, he was, in fact, an ideal 
public sen rut. Being conscious of this, Gangadharshastri saw 
no reason to flatter his superiors. Such stiff-neckedness in 
subordinates is often labelled by a type of superiors as in¬ 
subordination and inadaptibilitv. Sitarampant Patwardhan, 
Gangadharshastriks immediate superior, reported to the depart¬ 
mental head that Gangadharshastri should be transferred, or, 
lie himself should be posted elsewhere. Gangadharshastri was, 
in consequence, transferred to Thana. He left alone for Thana, 
leaving Bal at Poona with Govindrao. 

Ramchandrapant, now a Sanyasi at Benares, had been 
following happenings at Poona. Gangadharpant submitted to 
him details regarding the several girls, who were proposed for 
Bal. He scanned the proposals. He knew that the Bal family 
at Ladghar was well-known for traits and traditions which 
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jfr4 the proper upbringing of children. Miss Tapibai B: 
a girl of nearly ten, was selected by him and the choice was 
confirmed by his son. Bals marriage was celebrated at Clukhal- 
gaon in April 1871. As a result of the marriage, Tapibai Bal 
became Mrs. Satyabhamabai Tilak. 

During his short stay in Poona in July this year, Gangadhar- 
sliastri went through Bals note-bpoks. Besides Sanskrit verses 
and passages translated into English, the note-books contained 
Sanskrit verses set in difficult and complicated vers a-forms 
like Padrna-bandha. One set of slokas composed by Bal had, 
for the refrain, a line, which can lie rendered thus: Let me 
bow down to you, o villain, before I salute anyone else. 

Bal rejoined the Government High School early in 1872 
because Mr. M. M. Kunte was appointed Head-master there 
in Mr, Jacob's place. He was now a student in the Matriculation 
class. Balwantrao, the dignified name which had cropped up 
at the time of his marriage, was getting into vogue. His uncle 
and ; Kaki", in recognition of his acknowledged superiority to 
youths of his age and education, hesitated to address him 
merely as Bal. The atmosphere was thus helpful for pursuing 
his studies with vigour. 

Since his fathers death at Benares a few weeks before 
Bals marriage, Gangadharshastri seems to have started realising 
that it was time for the old generation to make room for the 
new. Coming events began to cast their shadow before. The 
date of his Will, 28th June 1872, suggests that the call from the 
yonder banks of the river of life was already audible to his 
inward ear. Gangadharshastri died of dropsy at Poona on 
31st August 1872. A sentence in the introduction to the Gita 
Rahasya enables us to picture him, gradually sinking in his last 
illness but listening to the Bhagavatgita and the Bhasha-viVriti 
commentary on it, read out to him by his dear Bal. 

Tilak, who, even at the advanced age of 60, was moved 
at the thought that the only elderly person around hirn was 
Dr. Annasaheb Patwarcflnm, must certainly have been deeply 
moved on this occasion. It is^ however, reasonable to presume 
tha( he must, no! hav e wasted tii \e G 

was of no avail. After dutifully observing the funeral rites of 
jSTaha, he must Rave prodded himself ? to the pursuit of his 
studies immediately. Nana had hinted in his Will that Bal 




••$$uld secure schoiarsjripS arid would be self-reliant as a 
college-student. He must have decided to exert himself so that 
his father’s expectation might Ire fulfilled. 


Brushing aside the defeatist hint that he should drop the 
examination that year and take his chance next time after 
sound preparation, he confidently forged ahead. His conduct 
during the examination week, regarding the mathematics 
question-paper, supplied to his detractors the excuse to pro¬ 
phesy that he was doomed to fail. To the consternation, of all, 
he had handed over the answer-book within less than an hour 
and left the hall. He had selected the most difficult questions 
carrying the highest number of marks. Confident that lie would 
secure more than sixty per cent marks, he had left the simpler 
questions .untouched. When he was. in course of time, declared 
successful, he proved to be a better prophet than his tradueers. 

Public life in Poona was, in the mean time, gradually 
taking shape. That the old type of idlers, parading as the 
champions of obstinate orthodoxy, continued to hold the field 
was a stem fact. Krishnashastri Chiplunkar, who attended a 
social function arranged by an English officer on the eve of 
his retirement, had to capitulate to ignorance and superstition 
by paying a fine, because he had taken fruit and ice on that 
occasion, Such incidents, however, promised to lurk in remote 
nooks and corners, with the steady growth of interest in 
healthy activities. The agrarian trouble in the Poona arid 
Ahmednagar districts was getting accentuated since 1867. The 
fluctuations in prices since the close of the American Civil 
War had hit the agriculturist hard. The period between 1866 
and .1871 was marked by a failure of crops, either total or 
partial. The relations between agriculturists and money-lenders 
were getting strained. As the Deccan Riots Commission Report 
was to note” later, a rumour had been in circulation on the 
village-side that the Marwaris were to have their bonds taken 
from them. Combustible elements were gradually gathering 
heat. Ranade and Sarvajanik Kaka. v?ho had already started 
to make Poona vocal, were maturing plans to handle this unrest. 

Ranade had delivered his first, important public speech 
in 1872. Therein he 1 ' depicted a pathetic picture of the 
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of India's indigenous trade during recent years. The 
idea of Swadeshi, implicit in this exposition, was # earnestly 
pursued by Sarvajanik Kaka. In a speech, which he delivered 
in 1874, Ranade dilated on the idea of responsible government 
and suggested that the British Parliament should accept 
eighteen Indian representatives to start with. Early that year, 
VisVmushastn Chiphmkar .started his Nibandhamala. Every 
number of this magazine provided food for thought till the 
next appeared. Wasudeo Balvvant Phadke, who worked as a 
teacher in the Poona Native Institution, had simultaneously 
started a campaign, of public lectures, wherein lie condemned 
English administration outright. 

Though politics, in this somewhat parochial form, must 
have sufficed the average man in Poona, the stage was being 
gradually set for politics even on a more comprehensive scale. 
The Indian Penal Code had Section 121-A added on to it in 
1871. This significant addition had much to do with the Wahabi 
Movement in Bihar. Amir Khan, the Wahabi leader, was 
arrested and detained under Regulation III of 1818. When the 
habeas corpus application on his behalf was rejected by the 
Calcutta High Court, Chief Justice Norman of that court was 
stabbed and killed on the steps of the High Court by a 
Mahomedan, believed to have been a member of the Wahabi 
sect. This assassination was followed by that of Lord Mayo, 
<* the Viceroy, in the Andamans, by a prisoner named .Sher All. 
The Wahabi affair and the two murders helped, remarks* 
B. C. Pal, f to strengthen our infant patriotic sentiment by a 
new sense of wrong against our British masters.' 

Set in the midst of these currents, Bal decided to join 
the Deccan College. His uncle, more than satisfied with what 
Bal had already achieved, pressed him to secure a job. To 
bring Bal to his line of thinking, he used an influential friend 
as an intermediary. One night, the two elderly gentlemen kept 
on convincing him. Bal merely listened to them in silence. 
Govindrao’s friend at last asked him to leave Bal alone and 
added that he would take the correct step. 

Though Bal had not, at this stage, dearly mapped out his 
future, he seems to have realised that his life was destined 
to take an abnormal shape. He did not relish the prevailing 
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that educated youths should tend themselves like the rose, 
graceful, delicate and attractive. He yearned to grow into a 
giant oak, that withstands and survives the shock of storms and 
lightning For this, it was necessary for him to develop his 
body with the same purposefulness with which he had, under 
liis fathers guidance, developed his mind and intellect. 

In the course of his struggle and suffering in later years, 
Tilak's mind often turned to his achievement in this sphere 
during his college-days. “ Like a charged battery prudently 
I used', he used to remark, strength stored between tlw 
fifteenth and twentieth year proves an asset and a treasure; 
| throughout life”. Krishnarao Sharangpani, an intimate friend 
of Tilak since his college-days has left the following record* 
regarding Tilak’s physical development at the Deccan College: 

From the time Tilak became a resident student, he 
applied himself assiduously to the development of his 
body by devoting some hours every day to gymnasium. 
In the morning, he used to go to the gymnasium room, 
where he had Malkhamb, }or, Jodi and Kristi. The evenings 
were appointed for exercise on the horizontal bars. Tilak 
joined and had his exercise there. The morning times were 
usually spent by several students in going to the river to 
take a dip, where they learnt the art of swimming. Some 
of the members of our club like Patwardhan and Kulkami 
from Nasik were very good swimmers and Mr. Tilak 
picked up the art from them, and, after some practice, 
became a good swimmer. 

All this began when, during the second term in 1873, 
Tilak became a resident student of the college. During the first 
term, he was a day student. After leaving liis residence — the 
Bhat wada in the Narayan Path — he used to wait at the 
rendezvous near the Budhwar wada. When Patwardhan, Sathe, 
Joshi, Atre, Tanksale and the other day students met, the group 
Walked to and returned from the college, a distance of nearly 
six miles. The Deccan College was then recently shifted to its 
permanent buildings after its temporary location at Wanavadi. 

Shri L. M. Deshpande, another fellow-student of Tilak 
at this college, has narrated the following characteristic 
anecdotef, relating to this period: 


* Bapat II : 612 
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Dr. Annasaheb Patwardhan and young Tilak. 
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One evening Tilak and some other youths trespassed 
into a government orchard near the Parvati Hills and 
Felled a few raw mangoes. The watchman unexpectedly 
appeared on the spot and rated them roundly. Tilak. with 
the pose of a leader, asked the watchman, ' Whose is the 
orchard, good man? ” Learning that it was a government 
orchard, Tilak started explaining that the orchard was, in 
effect, the rvofs. The watchman, either unwilling or unable 
to grasp the argument, understood the solatium of a small 
coin. When he accepted it, Tilak said, Let that at least 
not go to Government 

The following anecdote* also covers the first half of 187' 

An elocution competition was arranged at the 
Anandodbhava Theatre. ‘ Social Reform — how will it 
succeed? ’ was the subject for debate. Madhavrao Ranade 
was present, occupying a chair behind one of the stage- 
wings. A young man developed the argument that 
champions of social reform who failed to translate their 
precepts into practice were the real enemies of social, 
reform. Like Horner nodding on rare occasions, Ranade, 
for once, was upset, and started interrupting the speaker. 
Tilak and Chutre were among the audience, occupying 
seats on the second floor. Unable to stand that interference, 
Tilak remonstrated from his seat. “Rest! Rest! Perturbed 
spirit ' — these words in the ghost-scene in Hamlet, as 
they darted forth from the famous Mahratta actor, Ganpat- 
rao Joshi, echoed from corner to corner of the theatre. 
Similar was the effect as Tilak roared his protest. 

Tilak and Chatre had to appear before Krishnashastri 
ChipJunkar, the next morning. It was proposed that they 
should tender an apology to Ranade for their indiscretion. 
Prof, Kemnana Chatre was also summoned. Tilak defended 
himself ably and Krishnashastri finally remarked, “ There’s 
sense in what the chap says.” 

Jinsiwale, then a Fellow in the Deccan College, set his 
students to compose Sanskrit verses on The Mothers 
Lamentation \ The verses composed by Tilak have been 
preserved. Vaman Shjvram Apte, who was Tilak’s class-fellow, 
had also submitted his verso. Jinsiwale pronounced portions 
of Tilak s composition decidedly superior to Apte’s. The verses 
of Tilak are replete with the echoes of the Aja-Yilap and Rati- 
Vilap of Kalidas. Later in his life, Tilak used to feel sorry for 
the discontinuance of the practice, which required students to 
copy texts. He is reported also to have remarked that, as a 
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^ -sgiHege-stiulent, lie had copied several eantoes of the Rughu- 
vansa of Kalidas. That remark probably relates to this early 
period of his college-life. 


During the second term, Tilak became a resident student 
and joined one of the orthodox clubs. As he had made up his 
mind not to mind his studies, he generally left the class-room 
after he had answered the roll. Once the Principal noticed him 
as he left the class. To the Principal's queries, lie replied that 
he did not mean to appear for the examination that year. With 
the exception of the regular attendance at the gymnasium, 
lie led a somewhat bohemian life. Sharangpani has stated that 
his dress during those days differed little from what the public 
became familiar with, later on. Fondness for heated discussions 
kept him awake till'after midnight. Beaus and dandies around 
\ him nicknamed him Mr. Blunt. He refused to change; on the 
V contrary, he resorted to a number of devices to tease them, so 
that they might come to value a virile way of life. 

Though not going for the examination that year, Tilak 
noted the worth or worthlessness of the professors teaching 
his class. Mr. Forrest, working in the Bombay Civil Secretariat, 
was posted as the Professor of Mathematics at the Deccan 
College that year. He was found to be a miserable misfit. Tilak 
and his friend, Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, joined in drafting the 
memorial, wherein students prayed to Government for his recall, 
1875 proved to he an eventful year which added 
substantially to the urge in the public life of Poona. The agra¬ 
rian discontent in the Poona District took an acute turn in May, 
and, the Dnijana-Chakshu , a Marathi weekly of Poona, 
published a letter on 27th June to inform its readers that the 
conflict of interest between the agriculturists and the money¬ 
lenders was the root enuse of the trouble. As the Bhimthadi 
and ludapur Talukas got disturbed, the regiment of Poona 
Horse stationed at Sirur was moved to the interior to quell 
apprehended breaches of peace. 

The sensation of the year was., however, the deposition 
of Malharrao Gayakwad of Raroda. The administration of this 
State had been suffering from intrigues even in the days of 
Khanderao, whom Bhau Shinde and Habibulla Munshi had 
reduced to the position of a puppet. Bhau Shinde was suspected 
of having poisoned Govindrao Rode, the ex-Dewan, in 1868 
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r t£na had to commit suicide by poisoning himself in .1872/ 
administration of poison being thus a familiar feature of the 
Baroda atmosphere. Lord Northbrook’s Government could 
easily allege that the accidental death of Colonel Fayre was 
the result of poisoning. Malharrao was deposed on the charge 
of complicity with the alleged murder. 

When Government yielded to the pressure of public 
opinion and appointed a Commission of enquiry, the deposed 
ruler complained that his defence would suffer for want of 
adequate funds. On behalf of the public of Poona, Sarvajanik 
Kaka wired both to Government and Malharrao that the city 
would contribute a lac of rupees for the defence. 

The interest of Tilak and his fellow-students in this sensa¬ 
tion is borne out by the following remarks t of Mr. Sharangpani: 

The trial of the late Maharaja Malharrao was then 
held in Baroda. Almost all the students of the college took 
so keen an interest in the proceedings that, every day, 
half an hour was set apart for reading them. In the 
disputations that took place over different topics, Tilak s 
keen and vigorous intellect could be perceived. 

The helplessness of the Indian Princes evoked the sympathy 
of young Bengal and the Press in Bengal. B. C. Pal, who 
was then a college-student, bears testimony to this in the 
following passage: | 

ft was the Bengalee Press only, led by the Hindu 
Patriot, which was at that time in charge of Balm Kristodas 
Pal, that found courage to voice this simmering discontent. 
Of our Vernacular newspapers, the Amrit Bazar Patrika 
was the most outspoken in its criticism of public policy, 
while the Somprakasha was the prototype of the Hindu 
Patriot . Both these frankly condemned the action of 
Government in this matter. 

After getting through the F. A. examination at the end 
of 1875, Tilak spent the first term of the new academic year 
in Bombay. He was attracted to the Elphinstone College 
which was then reputed as a centre of teaching English. Tilak, 
Kathavate and some more students organised a club at their 
residence along the Palav Street. K. S. Marathe, reading for the 
M.A. examination, was a member of this club. Kathavate’s 

° Autobiography of Dacloba Panduiang (Marathi): pp. 284-80. 
t Bapat II : 613-14. 

t Memories of My Life and Times: p. 271. 
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atiori" of Marathe’s last illness and death throws a peculiar 
on Tilak’s development at that stage: 

Dr. Annasaheb Patvvardhan, who treated Marathe, 
warned us that the patient required very careful nursing. 
Tilak was then temporarily staying elsewhere. He returned 
kept himself by Marathe’s side day and night and managed 
the entire nursing. .Marathe unfortunately succumbed to 
his illness. As his body was being cremated, the lower part 
of one of the legs was exposed, detached from the pyre. 
Tilak’s friends, who numbered nearly two dozen, looked 
on helplessly. Tilak cut the Gordian knot by promptly 
flitting off the detached part and consigning it to the 
, flames. He had nursed Marathe with all possible tender • 
1 ness. His duly now required him to be drastic. He showed 
sternness as easily as he had shown tenderness. 

It was during his stay in Bombay that liiak became 
acquainted with Dr. Annasaheb Patwardliun. A young man of 
thirty then, Annasaheb had settled in Bombay, studying Law, 
Medicine and Engineering almost simultaneously. He interested 
himself also in the industrial regeneration of the country. His 
establishment attracted eminent men like Rao Raje Dinkarrao 
Rajwade, a member of the Commission of enquiry in the Baroda 
affair. Though Tilak cannot be credited with having then 
understood the complex personality of Dr. Patwardhan, his 
versatility must have struck him. It is on record that, at one 
stage of. his college-life, Tilak interested himself in anatomy 
and physiology. Contact with Annasaheb might have drawn 
young Tilak towards those subject.:. 

Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, who was Tilak’s class-fellow- 
in the Elphinstone College, has remarked! that Tilak in the 
class-room was a model of taciturnity .and that lie never 
indulged in the display of his scholarship. Chandavarkar agrees 
with L. M. Deshpande, another contemporary, in admitting 
that Agashe was the only student in the class, who could com¬ 
pete with Tilak in mathematics. Once, when Prof. Hathorn- 
tlnvaite subjected the class to a very severe test, Tilak and 
Agashe were the only champions who stood their ground. The 
Englishman, who regretted Tilak’s indifference to distinction 
in the examination, appreciated his originality. Once he set 
him problems from the Cambridge Journal. When Tilak submit- 
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him solutions of problems which had baffled him, tli£ 
shman is reputed to have remarked, “Good chap 1 I 
never thought you could solve them all so intelligently! A 

Before Tilak returned to Poona and passed his B A. Exami¬ 
nation in the first class early in 1877, Lord Lyttorfs reactionary 
regime had commenced. The Delhi Durbar, held in January, 
proclaimed to the world that Queen Victoria was the Empress" 
of India. The Sarvajamk Sabha, eager to assert itself in all-India 
politics as it had started doing in provincial politics, deputed 
harvajanik Kaka to Delhi. That gentleman, dressed in pure 
Khaddar, attended the Delhi Durbar. 

The change in the Queen's title was significant. The night¬ 
mare of the intrigues of Indian Princes with Russia had 
disturbed Engli sh statesmen. Eager to follow Bisin ark Who had 
evolved a strong central government out of the Prussian states, 
Disraelis Government wished to reduce native rulers in India 
to tire position of feudatory chiefs. The change in the Queerfs 
title suggested this change of policy. 

The disastrous Afgan War courted by Government in its 
quest for a scientific frontier, the discriminating pieces of 
legislation in the form of the Arms Act and the Vernacular 
Press Act, the spectre of recurring famines and the resultant 
prevalence of misery were some of the sordid features of the 
Lyttmi regime. They were a challenge to the country to unite 
and agitate. 

The transfer of Vislmushastri Chiplunkar from Poona to 
the Government High School at Ratnagiri and the transfer of 
R.anade to Nasik early in 1878 were the bureaucratic reactions 
to the resurgent life of Poona. Tilak pursued his law studies in 
Bombay, still undecided as to the exact nature of his future 
career. His acknowledged brilliance in mathematics might 
have suggested to him the Engineering line. The example of 
\landlik might have led him to conjure an independent life 
and a robust public career. The sudden stir in the political 
field, consequent upon the agitation against the Vernacular 
Press Act, must not have left him cold. Weighing all these 
forces around him, lie seems to have minutely analysed the 
mental equipment of the educated men around him, as he 
proceeded with his study of law. 
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^ Even as a student of law, it was his habit to go to the root 
of the subject he studied. Equipping hinv elf merely for acade¬ 
mic success or distinction did not satisfy him. lie studied 
Hindu Law not by confining himself to the prescribed text¬ 
books; lie went to the Smritis and studied carefully the 
Mitakshara, the Mayukb and the Dayabhaga. He also minutely 
studied every Act passed by the Government of India. Law 
appealed to him not as isolated principles and stray sections 
but as a system, which marks and helps social evolution. 

When, at the end of a stay of nearly two years in Bombay, 
he returned to Poona, he looked forward to getting through his 
law examination. Though he had devoted a year to his M.A. 
studies, he had not secured that degree. He was at this stage 
in search of an ideal, because the current ideal, which made 
Pax Britannica the condition of progress, had no attraction for 
him. If his advice 1 * to the law-students at the Bombay S a alar 
griha in 1919 can be interpreted as the reflection of his own 
mind when he was himself a law-student, it can be stated, 
without hesitation, that he had decided not to fetter himself 
completely by family ties but to contribute something to 
national uplift and scholarship. 

By the time Tilak returned to the Deccan College in 1879 
to read for Ms law examination, Gopal Ganesh Agarkar, whose 
ascent to the higher reaches of education was a marvel of 
persevering industry and fixity of purpose, had settled down 
( there as a student reading for his M.A. Degree. Agarkar, who. 
\ in spite of his bitter struggle with chill penury, had refused to 
be repressed, was full of geniality and outspokenness and wav 
fond of argument and debate. Tilak soon discovered that the 
vehemence which characterised Agarkar s views had behind 
it genuine warmth. Closer acquaintance convinced Tilak that 
his friend had got accustomed, to use the words of an English 
poet, to paint the golden morrow on the midnight sky of 
sorrow.’ He soon discovered that there was, between himself 
and his friend, an identity of views regarding the broad outline 
of their outlook on life. As discussions between the friends 
progressed, definite schemes to be worked out in cooperation 
naturally began to take shape. 
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Writing about Tilak in the Tunes of India in August 192 
'Narayan Chanda vavkar recalled his meeting with these two 
friends in Poona in May 1879. The impressions of this meeting, 
as recorded by Sir Narayan, make it clear that Tilak and 
Agarkar had, by that time, developed with sufficient precision 
their educational and journalistic plans. Sir Narayan has also 
recorded Ranade’s reaction to the plans of these young men. 
Ranade is credited witli having made the following generous 
remarks : 

Public work has. so far, been mostly carried on by 
government servants, who have naturally treated it as 
their sparetime work. This young group means to make it 
the mission of its life. That’s a further step for the advance 
of our public life. We must encourage it, not be sceptic 
about it. 

Vishnushastri Chiplunkar, who returned to Poona during 
the Vacation, had decided not to return to Ratnagiri. He had 
seemed six months of leave, during which lie proposed to 
mature his plans and throw off his job. When the information 
leaked out that he proposed to start an independent High 
School, Tilak and Agarkar offered to co-operate with him. The 
following lines from ChiplunkarV letter dated .13th September 
1879 refer to this offer: 

The memorable first of October is. approaching. I shall 
enjoy the pleasure of kicking off my chains that day, Mr. 
Agarkar (going for M.A.), Mr. Tilak (going for LL.B.), 
Mr. Bhagwat and Mr. Karandikar (appearing for B.A.) 
have tendered proposals for joining me in the enterprise. 
This they have done of their own accord. We have decided 
1st January for the hoisting of the standard. Such a battery 
must carry the High School instantaneously before it. 

The September night on which Tilak and Agarkar returned 
late to the Deccan College after seeing Chiplunkar has been 
mentioned by Agarkar in his booklet* **, M01 Days Which-We 
Spent m the Dongri Jail \ He has also mentioned another night 
when he and Tilak went to the Poona Cantonment to see a 
gentleman. While returning, they lost their way and reached 
the Bund Gardens after midnight. That this used to happen 
often in the case of the two enthusiasts is clear from what 
Tilak himself explained to his son early in 1920. To his son, who 

° Life of V. K, Chiplunkar (Marathi). 
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?ompanied him to the Bund Gardens, Tilak is known to have 
made the following observations,! 

The hill yonder is Sadi!boa’s hill. I am acquainted 
with every rock and by-way there. As students of the 
Deccan College, Agarkar and myself used to frequent this 
hill and had discussions on a wide range of subjects. We 
formed here several plans regarding our future. On endless 
moonlit nights, we strolled about with complete abandon. 
When plans for starting an independent High School in 
Poona were thus afoot, Poona and Maharastia were convulsed 
by the uprising of Wasudeo Balwant Phadke. Getting impatient 
when his efforts to stir the intelligentsia to his pitch of dis¬ 
content had failed, Phadke decided to harness to his purpose 
the agrarian discontent which was in evidence since 1871. 
Getting such men as he could from the rural areas and securing 
some arms and ammunition, he started his career of revolt in 
March 1879. To pay his men and to secure fresh supplies of 
arms and ammunition, he organised dacoities in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Poona. When Major Daniel was commissioned by 
Government to put down this unrest; Phadke and his followers 
skilfully eluded arrest for a few months. As Poona was the 
headejuatiers of Phadke for some years prior to this uprising, 
Government began to suspect that Phadke was merely carrying 
out what the Poona leaders had planned. 

While the atmosphere was thus tense, at dead of night on 
13th May, the Vishrambag wada and the Budhwar wada were 
suddenly seen in flames. The fire at the former place was soon 
brought under control; at the latter place, the flames could not 
be easily controlled. A portion of the wada was completely 
gutted and some buildings in the neighbourhood, also suffered 
damage. This incident in the heart of the Pe$wa\s capita] was 
attributed to Phadke. When, at last, one Ranade, the proprietor 
of a book-depot:, was arrested on suspicion, the similarity of 
names could not fail to affect the great Ranade. He had come 
to Poona from Nasik during the vacation. The attitude of 
Government towards him became clear when, a few weeks 
after the incident, he was transferred to Dhulia, further remote 
from Poona than Nasik. 

The sensation caused by these happenings changed its 
nature when Phadke was at last arrested in July 1879. Phadke’s 
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it which Sarvajanik Kaka appeared for the defeni 
ught to light details wliicli enabled the pul'lie to reconstruct 
the story of his revolt. His diary, which was treated by the 
prosecution as a valuable find, made no mention of the names 
of any outstanding figures in the public life of Poona. Poona 
resumed its normal life when Phadke’s trial ended in the 
inevitable cqnvictk m. 

The impression has lingered on in Maharastra that young 
Tilak was somehow connected with Phadke. Tiiak’s stout 
refusal, in his later days, to disown advocates of .armed revolt 
has strengthened this impression. Kis temperamental inclination 
to rise in revolt; to which lie often referred, has been invoked 
to confirm the impression. The fact that Tilak and Agarkar 
had almost finalised their plans when the atmosphere was 
thick with the Phadke sensation eliminates the possibility of 
Tiiak’s connection with Phadke. Tiiak’s statement in the 
resignation, submitted by him to the D. E. Society in 1890, to 
the effect that he had looked upon his educational activities as 
his life-work would be meaningless if his connection with 
Phadke is accepted as a possibility. Both Agarkar and Tilak had 
seen how education, controlled and directed by Government 
and the Missionaries, was enslaving the rising generation and 
tightening the foreigners grip on India. Any armed revolt, so 
long as this mental slavery continued, must have appeared to 
both of them premature. 

The agency controlling and directing education appeared 
to Chiplunkar, Tdak and Agarkar, the real prop of foreign rule 
in India, because education, through that agency, made the 
educated entertain a good opinion of their rulers and a bad 
opinion of themselves. All of them appear to have accepted 
Elphinstone’s view* that enlightenment of Indians would one 
day lead to a peaceful separation between India and England. 
If. however, enlightenment continued under English tuition, as 
desired by Elphinstone. separation would not be possible for 
centuries, because the so-called enlightenment would deprive 
Indians of self-confidence and self-esteem. Enlightenment of 

The following words of Mountstuart Elphiusone are found quoted by 
I ilak in his editorial in the Kasari dated 12-3-1895 ; 

If we then manage our native army and keep out the Russians, 

T see nothing to threaten the safety of our empire, until the native > 
become enlightened under our tuition and a .separation becomes 
desirable to both parties. 
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ns by Indians themselves appeared to these stalwarts as 
the first step leading to national regeneration. The mental and 
intellectual revolution implicit in the independence of the 
educational system appealed to them all as the surest founda¬ 
tion of national progress and social solidarity. Prompted hy such 
considerations, Chiplunkar, Tilak and Agarkar came together 
as pioneers in the field of education. 

Soon after submitting his resignation, Chiplunkar announced 
his intention to start the New English School on 1st January 
1880. A well-known author like Vishnushastri Chiplunkar, 
throwing off his government job and embarking upon the 
venturesome experiment of starting a private English School 
was an epoch-making event, which invited comment, both 
favourable and unfavourable. The university results, declared 
in December, showed that Tilak had creditably got through his 
LL.B. examination. As Agarkar had unfortunately failed, it was 
agreed that he should complete his studies and join a year later. 
Among those who joined Chiplunkar and Tilak was Mr. M. B. 
Namjoshi who, as the editor of the Deccan Star, had already 
secured public recognition. Tilak and Namjoshi identified 
themselves completely with the new venture right from its 
inception. The day immediately preceding the opening day of 
the school, these enthusiasts spent the night in the proposed 
school-building, got the class-rooms cleaned and slept there, 
using black boards as their beds. 

Fourteen years before, Tilak had entered Poona as a mere 
school-boy. He was now in the prime of his life, seeking to 
make history by appearing before the rising generation as a law 
graduate, who had turned his back to the alluring prospects of 
the legal profession to follow the unassuming career of a school¬ 
master in a school, whose future appeared shrouded in un¬ 
certainty. He recalled Poona which he had seen in 1866. As he 
compared it with the Poona around him, he must have felt that 
the city was no longer a Golgotha—a mere heap of skulls and 
bones. Thanks to the steady work of Ranade and Sarvajanik 
Kaka, breath had come to the dry skulls and hones. Tilak must 
have felt confident that the tradition, if carried on and vitalized, 
would raise Poona to the dignity of a centre to inspire and 
guide other places, far and near. 
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Before Agarkar ancl Tilak met Chiplunkar in September 18/9 
Tilak’s idea was that they should start a College, not a High 
School. The idealism which fired him and Agarkar would, lie 
thought, impress advanced students belter than mere school- 
children. Chiplunkar s seniority and the name he had made for 
himself as the author of the Nibandbamala induced Tilak to fall 
in line with him. Bhagwat and Karandikar, who had promised to 
join Chiplunkar, dropped out in the meantime. Nandargikar, 
Khare, Dharap and Damle were some of the members of the 
staff, when Chiplunkar and Tilak, aided by Namjoshi, started 
the High School as announced. 

A death in the Chiplunkar family delayed the opening of 
Classes to 2nd January. On 1st January 1880, Chiplunkar, in a 
short speech, welcomed the students. Out of nearly 150 who 
seemed likely to register their names, nearly three dozen had 
turned up on the opening day. This small number included 
H. N.'Apte, V. K. Rajwade, N. S. Panse, B. R. Arte and a few 
others who, in their later life, distinguished themselves in 
different walks of life. 

Chiplunkar took up the work of teaching English and 
Marathi to the higher classes; Namjoshi was entrusted with 
the teaching of History and Geography; Tilak had charge of 
Mathematics and Nandargikar was given Sanskrit. Dharap, 
though mainly in charge of superintendence and management. 
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given some teaching work also. Huts, the New English 
School started work in right earnest in Morobadada w$cla. As 
days rolled by, the initial stage of having to face idle detraction 
passed away; enrolment and attendance steadily improved and 
people began to feel confident that Chiplimkar and his col¬ 
leagues were in right earnest in the matter of. their educational 
venture. 

In spite of the protests and representations of the deposed 
Malhanao, the British Government decided to install young 
Sayajirao as the ruler of Baroda. Early in January 1880, on the 
occasion of his marriage, Sarvajanik Kaka visited Baroda and 
presented to him an address on behalf of the Sarvajanik Sabhu. 
The Sabha evinced interest in the administration; of Indian 
States by publishing in its Quarterly Journal an article, dealing 
with ‘ A Constitution for Native States.’ In February, Parlia¬ 
mentary elections in Britain were announced, and, Sir Richard 
Temple, eager to take part therein, submitted his resignation, 
whereupon, the appointment of Sir James Fergusson, as his 
successor, was announced. Mr. Lai Mohan Gliose, the Bengal 
leader and orator, sailed for England early in March to voice 
Indian aspirations before the British electorate. 

The New English School had, during the first four months 
of its existence attracted to itself a large number, of students 
from the Poona High School. Mr. Moc'lak, the Head-master of 
the High School, had. in his report, assured Government that 
the fall was temporary, and that the Don Quixotes of the New 
English School need not be taken seriously. Chiplimkar, when 
k he addressed his students on the eve of the summer vacation, 
f described his school as * no contemptible rival to the Govern¬ 
ment High School \ and he dismissed the malicious attitude of 
I gentlemen like Modak as ‘ little interested doings of little folks ’ 

I and * mean devices of disappointed malice \ His satisfaction, 

| arising from the response which the New English School had 
secured, was thus expressed.: 

Under favour of a gracious Providence, our cup has 
been already full, even to overflowing. 

A few weeks after the New English School reopened after 
the Vacation, there occurred a sad event which was destined to 
influence its future a good deal. Ganesh Vasucleo Josh! alias 
Sarvajanik Kaka died in the last week of July. Yaman Shivram 
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/ho, after a brilliant academic career, had been stvugglii] 
id a decent footing in the Education Department, was 
Joshfs son-in law. He had participated in some of the discus 
sions between Vgarkar and Tilak before they decided to start 
the New English School. As a result of the death ot his 
father-in-law, Apte had to veer round to the view that he should 
make Poona his head-quarters. In August, he decided to join 
the New English School as a temporary arrangement at the out¬ 
set. Six months had sufficed to convince the promoters of the 
school that, though the dull routine and lifeless discipline of 
Government institutions were detestable, routine and discipline 
of the right type were indispensable ior the growth of their 
independent institution. Apte was acknowledged, on all hands, 
to be the right man to serve this purpose. It was, therefore, 
decided to designate him as the Superintendent, Ghiplunkar 
continuing as the Head-master. To induce Apte to join the 
N. E. School on a permanent basis, lie was assured'that he 
would be free to supplement his meagre earnings from the 
school by such literary pursuits as would suit him. 

Soon after Apte joined the school, the idea of starting a 
newspaper was revived. The implications of the proposal were 
discussed when members of the staff met informally at the 
place of one of their colleagues. Many recent newspapers were 
Anglo-Marathi papers. This was a device, in some cases at least, 
to save themselves from the rigour of the Vernacular Press Act. 
This group decided to start two separate but allied weekly 
newspapers. It was insisted upon that the price of the Marat Iff 
weekly should be as low as possible. Just as cheapening educa¬ 
tion and making it easily available were the aims of the N. E. 
School, cheapening and facilitating the spread of knowledge, 
and information were fixed upon as the aims of the Marathi 
weekly? It was, therefore, decided to keep its annual subscrip¬ 
tion at Rupee one only, exclusive of postage. The English 
weekly was to interpret the mind of Maharastra to other pro¬ 
vinces and to Government. Its annual subscription was fixed at 
Rupees eight, inclusive of postage. The Marathi and English 
weeklies were to be known as the Kesari and the Mahratta 
respectively. 


Namjoshi seems to have suggested that the papers should 
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uu.e a printing press of their own. As his co-operation with the 
papers and the press was deemed indispensable, it was decided 
that his Deccan Star should be incorporated with the Mahratta, 
nd further that, whatever was left of Namjoshi’s own press 
should be secured to form the nucleus of the new printing 
establishment. The press was soon, thereafter, established in 
Morobadada wada as the Aryabhushan Press. Handbills, signed 
by Chiplunkar, Agarkar, Apte, Tilak, Namjoshi and Dr. Garde, 
soon assured the public that the promoters of the N. E. School 
proposed to start the Kesari and the Mahratta early in 1881. 
Tilak, during his stay in Bombay sometime in November 1880, 
is believed to have circulated these handbills to an audience at 
a theatre, where Kirloskars Shakuntala was to be staged. 

When the result of the Matriculation examination of the 
University of Bombay was declared in December 1880, it was 
found that 8 out of the 12 students, who had appeared from the 
N. E. School, had got through, and that one of them. Arte, had 
secured the Jagannath Shankarshet Sanskrit Scholarship. When 
the school closed for the Christmas vacation, Chiplunkar submit¬ 
ted a report wherein the achievements of the school, during the 
first year, were proudly recorded. It stated that the number of 
students had reached 33(1 Cheapening of education being the 
avowed aim of the school, fees charged were considerably 
lower than those charged in the Government High School. 
Nearly 20% of the students were, on account of their poverty, 
exempted from the payment even of these moderate fees. 
Chiplunkar remarked in the report that the N. E. School was a 
national school, not a mercenary enterprise. The school, known 
to the common man only as the New school appealed to the 
public mind as the centre, which would supply the new and 
useful elements necessary for social regeneration. 

With Apte to look to the internal administrative work and 
Agarkar to play his part as a teacher, the teaching work in the 
higher classes was systematically managed at the commence¬ 
ment of 1881. Chiplunkar taught English Poetry and translation 
to the three highest standards and Apte taught Sanskrit and 
English to the two highest standards. Agarkar, in addition to 
the work of teaching History and Geography to the two highest 
standards, taught English Prose to the fourth and fifth standards. 
Tilak, besides teaching mathematics to the three highest 
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taught English Poetry and Grammar to the fourtV 
The Student’s Year Book was introduced tins year. 

During this year, the number of students rose to 525. 
Though the Matriculation result was not as satisfactory as during 
the preceding year, Bodas, who secured the Jagannath Shankar- 
shet Scholarship, kept up the prestige of the school. The college- 
friends of leading members of the staff helped them in holding 
the annual examination. Donations * given by Mr. K. T. Telang, 
\nnasaheb Kirloskar and the Prince of Dcwas during this year 
spoke of the growing popularity of the school. 

On Sunday, 2nd January .1881 appeared the first number of 
the Mahratta , followed by the Kesari on Tuesday. Though Tilak 
was responsible for the Mahratta and Agarkar for the Kesari, 
Apte, Chiplunkar and Namjoshi made material contributions to 
the columns of both the papers. Every member of the staff of 
the N. E. School took keen interest in the papers. The Sanskrit 
sloka, which foreshadowed the Kcsari’s mission, was suggested 
by Vasudeoshastri Khare. Tilak contributed comparatively 
little, not only during the first year, but throughout the period 
during which he worked as a teacher and a professor. Vol. IV 
of Tilak’s 4 Writings in the Kesari * contains what he contributed 
during the first year. One article advocates intermarriages 
between the main divisions among the Brahmins in Maharastra. 
Another article deals*with excommunication or Bahiskar’ as a 
form of social punishment. Tilak must have, later in his life, 
felt amused at the thought that the word Bahiskar’ had its 
meaning changed out of recognition when, as a result of politi¬ 
cal awakening, it came to mean political boycott. 

During the very first year, the Kesari repeatedly handled 
tin* administrative questions of Kolhapur and Baroda. Shivaji, 
the adopted prince of Kohlapur, was reported to have fits of 
insanity, and the Dewan, Mr. M. V. Barve, was suspected of 
having an interest in Ihe prince’s insanity. Early in October 1881, 
the Kesari and the Mahratta published distressing accounts 
regarding the prince. At a public meeting in Poona on 24th 
November, one Nana Bhide, a pleader from Kolhapur, openly 
asserted that there was a conspiracy behind the prince’s insanity. 
On 29th November, the Kesari gave a crisp and detailed report 
of this meeting. Nana Bhide had with him a sheaf of letters 
purporting to be Barve’s. Tilak, like many prominent persons in 
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^^_^| 3f oona, had seen f !»<• letters and shared with them the view that 
they were Barve’s. The Dnyanaprakash took the lead in 
publishing these letters, which were republished by the Kesari 
and the Mahratta in January 1882. The Frabhakar , a Marathi 
paper in Bombay, had begun to interest itself in Kolhapur 
affairs at least from October; and, by the middle of December, 
the Press in Bengal had taken up the matter. The bitter criticism 
against the authorities in connection with the Kolhapur affair, 
appearing in the Mohratta dated 1st Jarman 1882, was resented 
by the Times of India , which, on 2nd January, described the 
Mahratta as ‘ the most perverse of prints, dabbling with 
Kolhapur politic> \ Mr. Bane had naturally to proceed against 
those who were defaming him. He sought Government sanction 
for launching the prosecutions. 

This was only one phase of the stir in the public life of 
Poona. Emboldened by the success of the N. E. School, its 
founders started discussing plans for developing the school into 
a college. This interest in higher education was reflected in the 
article, “ Indian Vernaculars and University Reform ”, which 
the Quarterly Journal of the Sarvafanik Sabha published in 
October 1881. The demand for the repeal of the Vernacular 
Press Act and the ultimate repeal of that enactment created 
stir in the public mind throughout the year. Lady Fergusson\s 
death of cholera in Bombay on 8th January 1882 gave a shock 
to the public mind. Both Tilak and Agarkar figured as speakers 
at the condolence meeting held at Poona on 19th January. The 
appointment of the Hunter Commission on Education early in 
February by Lord Kipou s Government was an event destined 
to affect pioneers in the field of education. 

On 24th January 1882, the defamation prosecutions instituted 
by Mr. Barve in the Court of Mr. Webb, acting Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay, came up for hearing. In one case, Tilak 
alone was the accused; in another, he was a co-accused with 
Agarkar. The third was the case wherein Nana Bhide, Bakhale 
and others were implicated. Though Mr. Webb asked why 
proceedings were not instituted at Poona, he dropped this 
objection, and it was agreed upon that the case against Tilak 
should be first proceeded with. Hearing was adjourned to 
the 1st of February. The committal proceedings continued 
throughout February, and on 1st March, Tilak was committed 
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sums. Pending the Sessions trial, he had to fumiin 
Sureties, and, in addition, his own recognisance bond. 

Tilak s real responsibility in this matter was explained by 
his colleague, Mr. Apte, who appeared as a witness on 9tl\ 
March in the case, in which Tilak and Agarkar Were the co¬ 
accused. Apte clearly stated that Tilak had taken no part in 
writing the articles, either ir the Kesari or the Mahmtta. His 
remark, 1 There is one responsible editor and the whole world 
are irresponsible editors’ accurately described how the papers 
were being run. The preliminary hearing of this case was over 
on 15£h March, 'and* both Tilak and Agarkar were committed 
to the Sessions. 

Hardly had Agarkar and Tilak returned to Poona, when 
they had to face a tragic situation. Vishnushastri Chiplunkar 
died on 17th March 1882 after an illness, which lasted hardly 
a fortnight, Ranade, who had been bitterly criticised by 
Chiplunkar in his Nibandhamala on a few occasions, is reported 
to have uttered a memorable sentence to express his grief for 
young Chiplunfcar’s death. The pathos in the utterance, ‘he had 
no business to die so soonwould remind readers of Mathew 
Arnold of Rustum's words, ‘My son! thy father', when that 
warrior realised that he had unwittingly slain his own son on 
the battle-field. Heavy was the grief of Chiplunkar s colleagues! 
A batch of students, which included Shivnim Mahadeo Paranfpe 
and Wantan Moreswat Potdar, had, a few weeks back, come to 
Poona from Ratrmgiri in their eagerness to learn under Chiplun¬ 
kar. The disappointment and grief of such students can well 
be imagi 



Finding Agarkar and Tilak involved in the defamation 
case, Namjoshi had started a defence fund. A batch of students 
of the Rajaram College, Kolhapur, which included Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, staged i dramatic performance to help the 
fund. This indicated the popularity' of Agadcar and Tilak with 
the rising youth in the province. 

Disregarding popular resentment, the Government of 
Bombay decided to remove the Kolhapur prince to Ahmednagar, 
away from his close relatives. There was an uproar when the 
prince was actually removed. On 6th July, Nana Bhide was, at 
the close of his Sessions trial, found guilty and sentenced. This 
set Tilak and Agarkar to think, because their Sessions trial was 
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low. They were eager to stand firm, irrespective of co 
enci -. They had in their possession ce r tain letters, written 
by an influential gentleman from Kolhapur. The)' hoped that 
the letters would help them to get a favourable verdict. Under 
pressure from influential quarters, they had. however, to 
destrov this valuable evidence. In this predicament, they 
decided to submit to the Dewan an unconditional apology in 
writing, and, leave him free to withdraw the case or pursue it 
to the bitter end. The Dewan pocketed the apology but was 
not appeased. When the trial began on 15th July, Mr. Telang, 
who defended the accused, placed the apology before the Court. 
The trials lingered on, and; on 18th July, Tilak and Agarkar 
were sentenced to four months imprisonment and were lodged 
in the Dougri jail in Bombay. 

A small Marathi book, published by Agarkar after his 
release, pictures for us the jail-life of these friends. The in¬ 
sanitary cell forced them to pass sleepless nights. They suffered 
from starvation. Agarkar, who had asthma, suffered more than 
Tilak. They started exchanging articles of food. Tilak took the 
things which his friend found uncongenial and supplied to his 
friend from his own food what he could use. 

During the early weeks, they could not get books. Conver¬ 
sation and discussions were the only means of beguiling time, 
which seemed to hang heavy. They recalled everything that 
they had said and done during the years of their friendship and 
co-operation. They tried to leap into the future, struggling to 
conjecture where their zeal would lead them. Very often, their 
discussions at night wore punctuated by the watchmans warn¬ 
ing to lower their voice. Sometimes, they lost count of time 
and continued till the cell was unlocked at break of day. Later 
on, when books were available, Agarkar started translating 
Shakespeare’s * Hamlet* into Marathi. 

The N. E. School introduced some novel features (luring 
die course of the year. The system of holding weekly examina¬ 
tions was introduced. A preparatory class for students, who 
joined after completing the fifth or sixth standard in the 
Marathi School, was started to enable them to save one year 
in the English school. Mr. V. #. Kelkar, who joined the staff 
during the absence of Agarkar and Tilak, proved very useful 
as a teacher and a journalist. 
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n 8th September, when Dr. Hunter and his colleagues 
Education Commission visited the N. E. Sc hool, an address 
was presented to the guests by the organisers. Dr. Hunter, in 
the course of his reply, remarked that the school was a unique 
institution which could compare favourably with the best insti¬ 
tutions in England On 9th September, Apte appeared before 
the Commission as a witness and made out a strong case for 
independent Indian enterprise in the field of Secondary as well 
as Collegiate education. He urged that Government must gene¬ 
rously finance such enterprise and opposed Government ini r 
ference with the domestic working of aided institutions. He did 
not hesitate to expose the denationalising tendencies of esta¬ 
blished agencies, working in the field. 



On 26th October 1882, Tilak and Agarkar were released 
[•um jail. A crowd of nearly two thousand persons, represent¬ 
ing all sections, greeted them on their release. They were 
publicly felicitated at several places in Bombay that day. Next 
morning, several students from the Deccan College joined 
them at Kirkee and accompanied them to Poona. That very day, 
when they resumed work, there was a spontaneous display of 
enthusiasm both among the staff and the students. 

The popularity, gained by Tilak and Agarkar by their 
suffering, helped the N. E. School immensely. Prominent citizens 
like Sitarampant Patwardhan and Dr. Vishram Ramji sent their 
contributions to meet the growing requirements of the school. 
V group of four gentlemen from Akola sent Iis\ 300 each for the 
school library. The result of the Matriculation examination, 
declared in December 1882, was satisfactory both in quality 
and quantity. As the Morobadada wada could not accommodate 
the six hundred and odd students, the Gadre wada in Shanwar 
Feth was rented. The popularity of the Kesari was amply proved 
in October, when the issue dated 3rd October appeared in a 
larger size. Readers thought that the enlarged size had come to 
stay and congratulated the management. An explanation had to 
be publicly given that no such step could he taken, when Tilak 
and Agarkar were in jail. 

The Ilbert Bill, the agitation carried on by tiie English 
community in India to defeat the Bill and oust Lord Ripon 
from office, and the counter-agitation started by educated 
Indians all over India in favour both of the Bill and of Lord 
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i formed the noteworthy features of public life in 1S| _ 
the Kesari and the Mahratta played their part ably in the 
agitation from February 1883 onwards. 

The Ilbert Bill, so* named after Sir C. P. ilbert. the then 
Law Member of the Government of India, sought to introduce 
a simple amendment to the Cr. Pro. Code, 1873. No Magistrate 
or Sessions Judge could, under that enactment, try a European 
British subject, unless he was himself a European British sub¬ 
ject. Mr. B. L. Gupta, one of the Bengalees who had success 
fully, competed for I.G.S. during those early years, felt the 
indignity of the invidious distinction which the law made bet¬ 
ween himself and the British members of the Service. As a 
magistrate of Calcutta, he came across such cases and wrote a 
minute to the Government of India. This minute touched the 
conscience of Lord Ripon at whose instance the Law Member 
had introduced the amending Bill. 

As the English community, by its agitation, well-nigh 
secured its objective, that agitation proved an object-lesson to- 
educated Indians The following extracts 0 show how the agita¬ 
tion created national consciousness in the mind of educated 
Indians and how it taught them the methods of agitation and 
organisation: 

Our people really learnt the A.B.C. of seditious earn 

f jaign against the Government from the agitation organised 
>y their British fellow-subjects in India against the Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Ripon and particularly against the Viceroy 
personally. 


The Ilbert Bill agitation left its mark upon the course 
of Indian political agitation. It burnt into the mind of the 
Indian politician the fateful lesson that, if India is to 
protect her liberties arid secure an expansion of her legiti¬ 
mate rights, she must imitate as violent an agitation as 
enabled the European residents in the country to compel 
the Government of Lord Ripon to practically throw out 
that proposed measure. 

The Bengal Tenancy Bill, sponsored by Lord Ripon’.* 
Government, though opposed by the landed aristocracy in 
Bengal, was really an ameliorative measure. The Kesari, dated 
11th September 1883, writing about this measure, endorsed the 
view that land belongs to the community collectively. 


0 B. C. Pal: Memories of My Life Times: 408 & 411. 
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he series of articles on adaption, wrongly shown us belong- 
to 1881 * instead of 1888, deserves a close study. Ancient 
Creeks, Romans, Jews and the Chinese had like the Hindus, 
heir law of adoption. Hindu society, unlike them, has continued 
the law in a perverted form when there is no need for its 
continuance. As the means of handing over to posterity the 
name of the family, there are other ways sanctioned by the 
Shastras and acceptable according to modern social codes. As 
tfie means of securing Moksha, Hindu Shastras have enjoined 
more beneficient conduct. For these reasons, adoption is, 
according to Ti laic, an anachronism, which deserves to disappear. 


As one reads this series, one of the many ironies of fate in 
Tilak's life strikes the mind. A gentleman, who held these views 


on adoption, had to fight out an adoption-litigation for nearly 
twenty years of his life, just to keep his word to a dying friend, 
who belonged to the aristocratic class! As he fought the litiga¬ 
tion through, Tilak was conscious, all along, that only such 
aristocratic families, as had subordinated national to personal 
interest, had been allowed by the British Government to sur¬ 
vive. Though convinced that adoption was an anachronism, 
Tilak, the sworn enemy of British Rule in India, had to fight 
for establishing the validity of an adoption in an aristocratic 
family, about whose past he held this view! That is indeed an 
irony of fate hardly ever to be met with in the career of a 
public leader. 


The fifth article in the series would convince the reader 
that Tilak was no advocate of vested interests. Advocates of the 
socialistic pattern of society can learn much from this article. 

Equality of work and happiness among the individual units 
of human society * says Tilak, “ mark the perfection of society 
He adds, however, that this heaven on earth appears proble 
matic, when evolution of society and human nature are taken 
into account. As adoption continues its hold on our mind, Tilak 
protests, property worth millions is feeding drones and parasites, 
instead of being available for welfare work. 


Shrimant Abasahib Ghatge, the Chief of Kagal, visited the 
N. E. School in September 1883. This was a clear proof of the 
interest, which aristocratic circles in Maharastra had begun to 


Writings in the Kesari : Vol. IV. 
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in the ambitious schemes of Tilak and- his colleagues 
The idea of starting a college was suggested in the annua! 
report. The result of the Matriculation examination was credita¬ 
ble to the school, which distinguished itself as the recipient of 
both the Jagannath Shankarshet Scholarships. As the Cadre 
wada could not accommodate the steadily rising number of 
students, it was proposed to secure the adjoining Holkar wada. 
In the course of the negotiations for these properties, Tilak 
visited this year Savantwadi and some places in the Satara 
District. 


Though the opening weeks of 1884 cast a gloom over 
Maharastra on account of the tragic death of the prince of 
Kolhapur in the Ahmednagar fort, the prize distribution cere¬ 
mony of the N. E. School, at which Sir James Fergusson himself 
presided, came off with fitting pomp on 13th February. The 
Commander-in-chief accompanied the Governor. Both tlu- 
Englishmen wholeheartedly appreciated the work done by the 
band of selfless, young men conducting the school, and promised 
1 unstinted State support to their schemes. Why Government 
viewed with favour the activities of this group was explained 
hy the Times of India in the following words on 20th 
February 1884: 

No doubt these enthusiastic young men will preach 
love of country to their disciples; but, it is better, after all, 
to have patriotism preached by educated men than by 
wandering mendicants. We have given the people of India 
education; and, now it is for us to do all we can to have 
the moral energy created on our side, and not against us. 

Prof. Kero Laxman Chatre, the well-known mathematician 
and astronomer, died early in March 1881. Tilak had known 
Prof. Chatre from his boyhood, lie was one of his Professors 
for whom he hail deep regard, l’rof. Chatre, in his turn, highly 
appreciated Tilak’s mathematical talent, and had often pre¬ 
dicted that he would distinguish himself as a scholar. The 
obituary note on Chatre in the Kesari dated 18th March is from 
Tilak’s pen. When, on 7th April, the public meeting at Hirabag 
decided to raise a fitting memorial io the departed scholar, Tilak 
contributed a month’s salary to the fund. The repeated 
references to Chatre in the columns of the Kesari during this 
year suggest Tilak’s eagerness to keep up the Chatre tradition. 
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irk ^jlcsari date d 1st July 18S I contained an article from 
^penon the then position of Hindu astronomy* 

During its early years, the N. E> School struggled for its 
very existence. As the struggle was keen, there was nothing to 
create dissensions. The papers provided outside work to the 
members of the staff. The management of the papers and tm* 
Aryabhushan Press was a development, in which all the mem¬ 
bers were collectively interested. As this was treated as the 
natural offshoot of the educational enterprise, the question of 
remuneration for this work did not arise in the early stages. As 
the school began to show promise of prosperity, whereas the 
press and the papers continued involved in liabilities, Mr. Apte 
began to show complete indifference to these concerns and 
began to devote all his spare time to the compilation of school- 
hooks. Apte’s waning interest in unreitiunc rative work was 
consistent with his past. Though, in the report of the N. E. 
School for 1882, he justified such of his colleagues as had kepi 
up their interest in the papers and the press, lie himself had 
lost all interest therein. On the return of Tilak and Agarkar from 
jail, Apte had informed them, even before they had left the 
reception-hall, that he would have little to do with the journals 
thereafter. 

This attitude, if encouraged, was bound to lead to trouble. 
Though inconsistent with the principles which inspired the 
founders of the N. E. School, it was likely to be followed as a 
precedent by new-comers. Though this trouble lurked ahead, 
no trouble arose, in fact, during the early years of struggle. The 
early signs of the impending trouble become visible as one reads 
the files of the Kenan and the MahraUa for 1884. In June 1884. 
Agarkar openly alleged that the MahraUa under Filak’s editor¬ 
ship had been gullible and that it had failed to grasp the impli¬ 
cations of Lord Lytton’s proposals regarding I.C.S. recruitment. 
The proposal to start in Poona a High School for girls induced 
Agarkar to pen a series of articles. His article on 5th August 
bristled with thrusts at those, whom he labelled as the 
opponents of female education. 

At this stage, Mr. B. M. Mathari appeared on the scene. 
He had issued pamphlets with a view to ascertain the volume 
of public support to his idea of preventing by legislation child- 
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j@£rage and its concomitant evil, enforced widowhood, 
ffceussion, which these pamplilets evoked, showed clearly the 
subtle differences which separated leading social reformers. 

Agarkar s support to legislation to stop these evils did not 
accord with the view of the majority of his colleagues. In 
September and October, the Kesari published articles, some of 
which favoured legislation while the others opposed the same. 
On 16th December, Agarkar at last published a signed article 
and explained therein that his differences with his colleagues, 
though minor, had driven him to the step of publishing the 
signed article. Tilak and Agarkar carried on discussions over 
this controversy even in the Tambe wada*, where the two, 
along with their colleague Mr. Apte, had been putting up of late. 


§L 


Finding that even his own colleagues held the M.A. degree 
to he an essential qualification for professorship, Tilak stayed 
in Bombay for a few months in 1884 and started reading for his 
examination. Mr. B. N. Dhekne, going for the same examination, 
vva-, his room-mate. Tilak’s companionship helped him to suc¬ 
cess, whereas Tilak himself failed. One reason of the failure 
was the developments at Poona, which distracted him repeatedly 
and required his presence there on occasions. 


It was, at this stage, found necessary to have a central 
society with comprehensive aims. The N. E. School, the pro 
nosed college, and institutions, which might spring up in the 
future, were to work under the aegies of the society. As the 
public was to be approached for funds, it was deemed neces¬ 
sary to associate with the society influential persons, whose 
status w ould serve both as an incentive and a guarantee. Discus¬ 
sions regarding the formation of the society had been in 
progress even in the early months of 1884. At last, an invitation 
was sent by Mr. Apte on 21st October to nearly two dozen 
gentlemen to meet on 2 4th for the formation of the society and 
the appointment of the Council and the trustees. A copy of the 
rules to be adopted accompanied the im itation. Tilak, who had 
framed the rules, stated later in bis resignationf that the 
constitution of the D. E. Society was mainly based on the 
principlesH^clWeivial and self-reliance, and that the bye-laws 

° Baput 1:2: 77-78. 

f The History of the O. F.. Society; Part III : p. 8. 
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_ Managing Board were framed on the model of the regu 
! at ions of Missionary Bodies. 
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The distinguished gentlemen, who responded to the invita¬ 
tion, included Sir William Wedderburn, Madhavrao Ranade, 
prof. Bhandarkar, Madhavrao Kunte and Mr. Shankar Pandu- 
rang Pandit. After Mr. Apte’s resolution recommending the 
establishment of the D. E. Society was adopted, 1 ilak moved 
a resolution that the Society, to begin with, be constituted of 
the gentlemen he named. Sir James Fergusson, who, by his 
personal donation, had set an example to others, was one of the 
Hv( patrons, the others being Sir William Wedderburn, the 
Hon hie Mr. K. T. Telang, R. B. M. G. Ranade and Mr. Hari 
Raoji Chiplunkar. The list of Fellows included Principal 
Wordsworth, Prof. Selby, the Regent of Kolhapur, i iof. 
Bhandarkar, the Hon’hle R. S. V. N. Mandlik and others. The 
Life-members, mentioned according to their seniority, were 
Messrs Tilak, Namjoshi, Apte, Agarkar, Kelkar, Gole and 
Dharap. A provisional < ouneil was formed, and, Principal 
Wordsworth and the Hon’ble R. S. V. N. Mandlik were nomi¬ 
nated trustees. While moving the resolution recommending the 
adoption of rules and regulations, Prof. Bhandarkar paid 
compliments to the young pioneers in the field of education. He 
referred specifically to Tilak, who had resisted the temptations 
of the legal profession which would have ensured him opulence, 
influence and comfort. 


At the very first meeting of the D. E. Society’s Council, 
held on 12th November 1884, it was resolved that H. E. Sir 
James Fergusson he requested to allow the Society’s proposed 
Arts College to be named after him. The next week, the Council 
submitted to the Bombay University its application for permis¬ 
sion to open the college in January 1885. After the approval of 
the Senate, the Syndicate of the University decided to accord 
its recognition to the college provisionally for three years. 

Some of the students of the N. E. School, during its early 
years, long remembered the peculiarities of Agarkar, Apte and 
Tilak as teachers. All the impressions recorded by them agree 
in describing Apte as an ideal school-master. He was remarkable 
both as a teacher and a disciplinarian. The play-way of teach¬ 
ing w as the strong point of Agarkar. Tilak never indulged in 
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vsiou or digression. The ordinary run of students could 
easily follow liim. His teaching appealed to and impressed the 
more intelligent among the students. 

Though his peculiarities as a teacher did not make tor 
popularity, there were in him other compensating, traits. Once, 
when sweets were distributed to students out of an Indian 
Prince's donation, the management decided that senior students 
should wait till the juniors were disposed of. This arrangement, 
which made for discipline, left nothing substantial for those 
who had submitted to it. Tilak’s suggestion that the sweets set 
apart should be distributed did not meet with Aptes approval. 
Though ready to respect Aptes position, Tilak wanted the 
senior students to get justice. He saw to it that they got sweets 
purchased at his own expense. 

On 2nd January 1885, the college class of the Fergtisson 
College was opened in the Cadre wada. Sir William Wetlder- 
bum welcomed Prof. Wordsworth, who formally declared the 
college open. The report which Apte read on the' occasion 
informed the guests that Shivram Mahadeo Paranjpe, the Jagan 
nath Shankarshet Scholar that year, had kept up the glorious 
tradition of the N. E. School. The Society had, added Mr. Apte, 
secured handsome donations not only from the rulers of the 
Deccan States but also from the rulers of more remote States* 




like Junagad, Bhavnagar and Gondal. Prof. Wordsworth refer¬ 
red to the steady progress of intellectual, social and political 
life in Poona. lie complimented the founders of the D. E. 
Society for their energy, prudence and self-denial. He was 
gratified to find that students of the Deccan College, where he 
had worked for years, had taken the lead in founding the 
Fergusson College. Quoting Lord Ripon, the ex-Viceroy, he 
assured students of the new college that the legitimate ambi¬ 
tions and aspirations of educated Indian youths would find 
suitable openings. The Times of India, writing about the college 
a few days after it was opened, remarked that its promoters, 
like the Jesuits of old, seemed to feel that real power lay with 
those, who had the control of education. The paper complained 
that the promoters had an aversion for Government service. 

Besides teaching Mathematics to the Matriculation class, 
Tilak taught that subject to the college class. He shared with 
Apte the teaching of Sanskrit in the college. Apte undertook to 
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t the Malayikagnimitra of Kalidas and entrusted Bhartri- 
harfs Shatakas to Tilak. The Bombay Government, which had, 
in October, proposed to hand over the Shanwarwada site to the 
D. E. Society for its buildings, had, in the meantime, changed 
its mind. It now offered either the Budhwarwada or the Nfana- 
wada. In addition to his teaching work, lilak looked to cor¬ 
respondence with Government in such matters and also c.uricd 
on negotiations. The bogey of a Russian invasion had driven 
the Government of India to increase, at this time, its military 
expenditure. Eager to reduce its expenditure on education. 
Government started enquiries, early in 1885, whether the D. h- 
.Society would take over the Poona High School and other high 
schools at the district headquarters. Tilak had to devote himself 
to this question also. 

It became certain in February that Sir James Fergusson 
would leave India by the end of March. Negotiations with 
Government regarding the site for the Society's buildings had, 
in consequence, to be expedited. The Budhvvarwada site was 
at last agreed upon. The promoters of the D. E. Society took 
prompt steps after this agreement, to have the foundation-stone 
of the proposed buildings laid by Sir James Fergusson. Arrange¬ 
ments for this ceremony, which came off on 5th March 1885, 
kept Tilak and his colleagues busy. Sir James Fergusson laid 
the foundation-stone of the Poona Girls’ High School also that 
very day. On 29th March, two days after Sir James had left 
India, the Government of Bombay announced that the Budhwar- 
wada site had been giften away to the D. E. Society. 

The Times of India , dated the 10th March 1885, contained 
the following remarks about the new college and its founders: 

Some years ago, some of the most distinguished of the 
B.A.s started an English School, entirely independent of 
Government, which has proved most successful. Em¬ 
boldened by success, they have determined to start a col¬ 
lege. The rounders preach the doctrine that natives, who 
possess self-respect and patriotism, ought to receive at the 
hands of a foreign government the minimum of favour 
The ambition is a legitimate one; but is destined to have 
a momentous elfect on the future of India. The minds of 
the present generation of educated natives have been 
moulded by the European scholars, with whom they have 
been associated. The minds of the future generation will 
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^ Hp© moulded b) men, who have founded a college on^,^ 
^/historic site of the Peswa’.s palace and who have strong 
views about patriotism. 

The establishment of organisations to voice public 
grievances and to demand political rights was the logical 
consequence of the national awakening during Lord Riporis 
administration. On 31st January 1885, the Bombay Presidency 
Association was formed by leaders like Mr. Badrudin Tycbji, 
Mr. Telang, Mr. P. M. Mehta and Sir Jamshetji Jejeebhoy. 
Addressing his audience at the Framji Cowasji Institute, Mr. 
Mehta quoted with approval of the following view 0 of Lord 
Dujfferin, the new Viceroy of India: 

No man, especially in a young country, whatever his 
occupation, was justified in dissociating himself altogether 
from all contact with political affairs. 

The reaction of the Times of India to the founding of the 
Association appeared on 2nd February. The following passage 
from that paper deserves quotation: 

Any demand of natives .... for a share in the Impe¬ 
rial Government should be checked as wholly premature 
in their own interest. Representation by election in the 
governing councils, either of the empire or the provinces, 
which will probably be the first object of popular agita¬ 
tion, would most certainly be refused. 

While Tilak and his colleagues busied themselves with 
their educational work, life around them experienced a variety 
of thrills. Mr. Malbarfs notes on child-marriage were circulated 
by Government for eliciting public opinion. The priests and 
the Pundits in Poona met on 18th January to discuss them. A 
poetie composition in Marathi, published early in 1885, re¬ 
minded Maharastra that the Samadhi of Shivaji at Raigad lay 
neglected and in ruins. RanadeV nomination to the Bombay 
Legislative Council by Lord Reay was acclaimed as a great 


event by the public. Tilak and his colleagues participated in the 
public dinner which was arranged on this occasion at the 
Iiirabag on 7th June 1885. 

While to all outward appearances the college atmosphere 
appeared full of cordiality, dissentions had begun slowly to 
embitter the minds of its members. The circulation of Mr. 
Malhari’s notes raised the controversial question whether social 
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THE INDIAN JESUITS 


7 ypMyn\ should have prec edence over political. 1 he Kcsctri voieec 
The majority view of the life-members of the D. E. Society in 
an article which appeared on 15th September 1885. ft slated 
that the social condition of people could not improv e until their 
political status was bettered. The exhortation to concentrate 
on social reform to the exclusion of political was, the article 
maintained, suicidal. 

This was only the external cause of irritation. The internal 
cause was even more acute. The rule of paying each life-member 
according to his needs started to irritate some of the life- 
members. This group proposed that the inequalities, which the 
rule led to, should be done away with, not only in the future 
but retrospectively. Tilak. who, like Chiplunkar, bad received 
practically nothing in 1880, described the proposal as an attempt 
4 to buy up the sac rifices of older members in former years \ 
This necessitated the settlement of overdrawn and underdrawn 
sums. Tilak, in his resignation, puts 20th October 1885 as the 
exact date of this settlement. 


(fiT 


The urge to be politically vocal was gradually getting 
momentum. The proposal to convene a national conference of 
educated Indians had been insistently repeated, especially by 
the Press in Bengal, at least since 1882. Though the proposal 
did not immediately take a concrete shape, the idea of educat¬ 
ing the British electorate on the eve of the general elections to 
Parliament found'support in provinces other than Bengal. The* 
Bengal group of orators, which proceeded to England early in 
1885, was reinforced this time by the subsequent addition of 
Mr. Chandavarkar from Bombay and Mr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar 
from Madras. 

The following extract 0 from the report of a speech which 
Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose delivered in England in May 1885 serves 
to illustrate the nature of Indian grievances: 

You have given us western education only to show how 
bitterly we have been wronged in the past, what unjust and 
offensive distinctions still prevail and what pledges still 
remain unfulfilled .... The country is ruled by an oli 
garchy, demoralised by irresponsible power, a selfish and 
unscrupulous community who are for ever snatching the 
cup from the very lips of the natives of India. The members 
of the Civil Service nave so cunningly shuffled the political 
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cards that all the trumps and picture cards remain lit 
hands of the dealer,.and the natives of India are nothing 
but pariahs and outcastes in the land of their birth. 

As the first year of the Fergusson College neared its 
completion, members of its staff looked forward to a national 
conference, with Poona as its venue. The Kesari, on 8th Decem¬ 
ber 1885, informed its readers that Poona would soon witness 
the session of a lag conference. This conference was, in fact, 
held in Bombay at the Gokuldas Tejpa.1 Sanskrit College from 
28th December. The eleventh hour change of venue was 
effected on account of the outbreak of cholera in Poona. 

This conference, which came to be the first session of the 
Indian National Congress, embodied a two-fold thought-current. 
Indian leaders hailed it as a foruin to ventilate their political 
aspirations and grievances. Mr. A. 0. Hume, since his retire¬ 
ment from the Civil Service in 1883, had been trying to organise 
educated Indians, because the bitter memories of 1857 had 
been making him uneasy. He saw danger ahead in case the 
political consciousness among educated Indians was not directed 
along pacific channels. The following passage* shows the 
encouragement which Mr. Hume’s undertaking received from 
Englishmen in places of power: 

Mr. Hume, who was the life and soul of the movement, 
went and saw Lord Dufferin and placed before him his 
ideas of national regeneration. The Viceroy showed himself 
very friendly and sympathetic, and, it was at his instance 
that Mr. Hume, who had put social reform in the forefront 
of his programme, decided, in consultation with his friends, 
to give the proposed organisation a political character . . . 
The policy of the conference having been laid down, Mr. 
Hume proceeded to England . . . He saw many prominent 
men, among them Lord Ripon, Lord Loreburn and a large 
number of the members of the House of Commons. 

Besides all the important cities in the Bombay Presidency, 
Benares, Agra, Lucknow and Allahabad in U.P. and Ambala 
and Lahore in the Punjab were represented in this national 
assembly. Besides Madras proper, nearly a dozen districts from 
the Southern presidency had sent their deputies. Out of the 
comparatively small number of delegates from Bengal, Mr. W. 
C. Bonerji was the most outstanding. Mr. Dadabluii Nowrojee, 
Mr. D. E. Wacha, Mr. P. M. Mehta, Mr. K. T. Telang and Mr. 

° H. P. Mody Life of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta; Vol. I : 1S1-82. 



ji were, of course, present. Mr. Chandavarkar, 
^imuvu .rom England on the opening day of the session, 
joined it immediately. Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. Justice 
Jardine, Prof. Wordsworth, Prof. Bhandarkar and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Ranade were some of the distinguished visitors. 

Mr. Ronerji, who was voted to the chair, claimed for the 


gathering a representative capacity, not in the sense in which 
the House of Commons claims it, but in the sense that the 
representatives had a community of sentiments, of feelings and 
of wants, which enabled them to speak in the name of India. 
During the three days that the deliberations continued, nine 
resolutions were moved and adopted. Sftarampant Chiplunkar 
of the Sarvajanik Sabha moved one of them. Agarkar, it is 
believed, attended the session. Though a few gentlemen from 
Pbona appear in the group-photograph taken on this occasion, 
neither Tilak nor Agarkar can be identified therein. At the end 
of the session, Diwan Bahadur Raghunathrao from Madras and 
the Hon'ble Mr. Ranade addressed the gathering on the evils 
of child-marriage and the urgency of popularising widow- 
remarriage. 

When the new year opened, both Tilak and Agarkar must 
have rev iewed the past few years in retrospect. The credit side 
of their achievement must have gratified them. The ideological 
and temperamental differences, which were causing estrange¬ 
ment, must have*set them thinking. Six years back, they had 
joined Chiplunkar to work in the field of education with the zeal 
and tenacity of the Jesuits. Would that ideal survive the hard 
realities of the work-a-day world? 
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‘FAREWELL ! DEAR COLLEAGUES!’ 


The teaching work entrusted to Tilak did uot changf much 
during the second year of the College. He was called upon to 
teach the Meghaduta of Kalidas to the College-class. His 
method of studying the poem before he began to teach it was 
peculiar. Setting aside Mallinaths commentary and the annota¬ 
ted editions, he went through the poem a number of times. 
Capable of discovering the joy of poetry in the depths of 
mathematics and the sciences, he discovered mathematical 
precision and order in the poem. He explained the slokas of the 
Meghaduta as if they were the successive steps, leading logical¬ 
ly to the conclusions of a mathematical problem. 

Though the foundation-stone of the Society’s proposed 
buildings was laid, it became obvious, when the plan was taken 
in hand, that the Budhwarwada site was not suitable. The 
inspection of alternative sites, one of which might be secured 
from Government, became necessary. Investigations showed that 
the Nanawada site would be suitable. The result of the investi¬ 
gations was submitted to the Society’s Council, and with its 
approval, correspondence With Government regarding the 
Nanawada was expedited. 

Three young graduates, Messrs Bhanu, Patankar and 
Copal Krishna Gokhale joined the Society early in T88G. Gokhale 
was one of the students of the Rajaram College, Kohlapur, who, 
during their stay in Bombay, had publicly honourevl Tilak and 
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‘ FAB EWELL ! DEAR GOM.EACPES ! ’ 

car in November L882. After taking his B.A. degr 
ale had joined the Engineering College. The Rt. Hor/ble 
V. S. Srinivas Shastri has thus described* the reasons leading to 
GokhaleN decision to leave that College: 

The Engineering College in Bombay., for many years, 
offered prize posts. 1 have heard it said by the kite Mr. 
Karpur Srinivas Rao. who also entered the Engineering 
College at the same time, that, when Mr. Gokhale found 
him and two or three others with eminent attainments in 

mathematics, he turned his back upon the Colle ge. 

Gokhale spent a year in Bombay attending the Law Class 
and joined the N. E. School after he had passed the first 
examination in Law. He was, in the beginning, employed 
as an assistant master. During this period, he maintained 
i coaching establishment for the Public Service Certificate 
Examination. 



Prof. Wordsworth contributed to the press a series of 
articles in reply to Mr. Malbari’s queries. In one of these articles 
which appeared in January 1886, the Englishman had asserted 
that religion and habit were not created, and cannot be 
destroyed, by logic. The following passage from the article 
fortified the stand taken by Tilak: 


I dissent also, as you know, from the view which you 
or some of your friends countenance that political progress 

is impossible till Hindu vSociety is reformed.Those 

who profess this opinion cannot have much zeal for politi¬ 
cal progress, and, perhaps in their heart of hearts, side 
with those who think that autocracy is the only form of 
government suited to India. 


Telang’s speech under the auspices of the Bombay Students' 
Literary and Scientific Society on the same subject in February 
1886 afforded Tilak the opportunity to revert to the subject. He 
devoted two articles in two successive issues of the Kesari to 
summarise the arguments, advanced by Telang to prove that 
political advance need not wait for social reform. The first of 
these articles enumerates the salient features of Telang’s 
eloquence. 


As if in response to the demand of the Congress, the 
Government of India announced, a few weeks after the Congress 
Session, the appointment of a Committee for the examination 
of its own expenditure. The Hon’ble Mr. Ranade was nominated 
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mber of this Committee presided over by Mr. Elliot, 
lief Commissioner of Assam. The leaders of Poona congratu¬ 
lated Ranacle and themselves on the appreciation of the great 
man’s worth by the Government of India. 

Kelkars view" that Tilak visited Konkan for a few days 
in 1889 requires correction in the light of information published 
laterf. It was in 1886 that he visited Chikhalgaon, Anjauvel and 
Ladghar. At Chikhalgaon, he carried on negotiations with his 
relatives regarding his share of the ancestral property. He 
entrusted to one of his relatives the repairs to the ancestral 
Laxmi-Keshao temple, for the use of which he had decided to 
dedicate his share in the ancestral property. 

From the early months of 1886, life-members of the D. E. 
Society were engaged in discussion about the management of 
the press and the liabilities in which the press and the papers 
were* involved. The following extract! brings out the different 
outlooks of the leading members: 

The financial position of the School had, by this time, 
far improved and we felt surer our ground therein. But not 
so in tne press. It paid itself and i considerable part of its 
debt, but the writers got nothing. . . . Some of us had 
already ceased to write to the papers and devoted their 
time to more paying pursuits white some had to devote the 
whole of their time to the press, without receiving any¬ 
thing. Again, as the press and the papers were as yet the 
property of all, no individual member had perfect liberty 
to express his peculiar views. . . . For the first few years 
after the papers were started, we worked on the principle 
that the views to be expressed .... must represent the 
views at least of the majority, and should be commonly 
acceptable. But as individualities became more marked, 
this arrangement was found unworkable. From these and 
similar other causes, .... it was considered desirable to 
separate the press from the papers. But as the proposal 
was not feasible, it was given up, and a second resolution 
was passed to completely sever the connection of all 
members from the press and the papers. I was sent up to 
the press to make up accounts; and, so great was the belief 
in the bankruptcy of the concern that Mr. Agarkar once 
refused to give to the press a loan of Rs\ 500/- from our 
funds. . . The accounts were made up by the middle of 


* Kelkar : I : 10. 

1 Bapat II : 51 & 511. 
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Wm, and, in October, the press and the papers with alt 
their liabilities were formally given over to Mr. K ikav. 
must here state that the offer was first made to Mr. Agarkar, 
but he declined to take it, on account of, as he said to vis, 
the liabilities, and also because, it was not the aim of Ins 
life to turn out au editor, He said he would rather close 
them than go over there. 1 was against closing a concern 
started by ns, especially when the Vernacular paper had 
become so successful and popular; and, offered mysell to 
conduct the journals in case uo one was willing to undertake 
the responsibility. 

At least two of the new graduates, Messrs GokhaU and 
Patankar, established their claim to admission to the life* 
membership of the D. E. Society very early. A resolution of the 
Managing Board, passed on 7th June 1886, declared Mr. 
Gokhale to be a duly elected life-member. Between this date* 
and 26th July, the day on which the acceptance of the proposal 
of Gokhale’s lib -insurance was communicated to the Board by 
the Insurance Company, two important events had occurred. 
Authorised by the Council of the Society, Tilak had visited 
Indore to present an address to H. H. Shivaji Maharaj Holkar 
on the occasion of his accession. On 16th July, the prize- 
distribution ceremony of the N. E. School and the College had 
come off. Lord Reay, the Governor of Bombay, presiding. 
While eulogising the work of the Society, he stressed the 
importance of technical education. The mass absence of the 
college-students on this occasion and the stern measures 
promptly adopted by the authorities to check indiscipline 
attracted wide notice in those days. 

The apprehension that Government would yield to the pres¬ 
sure of Mr. Malbaris agitation drove representatives of Hindu 
Society to get over their traditional apathy. On 13th September, 
the leading Shastris of Poona saw Lord Reay at the Council 
Hall and explained to him their objections to legislation in such 
matters. The public meeting of the Hindus of Bombay at the 
Madhao Bag on 5th September proved momentous in the 
history of this agitation. Leaders of Poona had, a day before 
this meeting, drafted a letter to be read at the meeting. The 
signatories opposed legislation as the means of bringing about 
or accelerating social reform. Barring Messrs Agarkar and 
Golchale, leading members of the D. E. Society's Board of Life- 
members had signed the letter. 
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«».Wadhto Bug iiK ( ting at which Mandhk presided was 
a mammoth meeting where Gijjratis and Maharastrians came 


together. The president addressed the meeting in Cujrati. 
Before the memorial expressing opposition to legislation was 
adopted, the Ilon’ble Mr. Telang sought to amend it by the 
addition of a sentence. The amendment purported to say that 
Hindu Society was conscious of its social weaknesses and that 
it would voluntarily devise ways and means for eradicating 
them. Bent upon unequivocally opposing the legislation, the 
meeting refused to bind itself by any admission and under¬ 
taking. Mr. Telang did not succeed even in getting a hearing. 
The tempo of this meeting was one of the factors which 
induced Government to drop the legislation. 


The volumes, ‘Tank’s Writings in the Kesari', do not 
incorporate some of TUak’s valuable thoughts regarding this 
controversy. Hindu society was, 1 ilak maintained, slowly tint 
surely realising that the remarriage of girls, widowed even before 
the consummation of their marriage, should he deemed to be 
sanctioned by the Shastras. The impatience of arm-chair social 
reformers delayed, he complained, even this modest progress 
towards durable reform. 


The proposal for amalgamating the Deccan and the 
Fergusson Colleges was tentatively made to the D. E. Society 
by Government as early as February 1886. Government proposed 
that the previous class of the Fergusson College should be 
shifted to the Deccan College buildings. This was bound to 
cause inconvenience both to the staff and the students of the 
Fergusson College. The proposal cut at the very root of the idea 
of the promoters of the Fergusson College, who aimed at build¬ 
ing up a full-fledged college in or near the city itself. Though 
the original proposal, emanating from Government, was turned 
down by the Society for these reasons, negotiations continued, 
and Government placed an alternative scheme of amalgamation 
before the Society' in September 1886. 

The life-members studied the details of the scheme them¬ 
selves and also informed Ranade, who was then in Calcutta as 
a member of the Elliot Committee. On 1st November, Tilak, 
Agarkar and Namjoshi went to Malmbleswar to carry on 
negotiations with Government. Ranade’s telegram informed 
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f&/6{ the view he took of the Government offer, On lOtl 
/ember, the Council of the 1). E. Society was informed oi 
whatever had happened at Mahableswar. At this stage, a sec¬ 
tion of the Poona public, interested in the continuance of the 
Deccan College, became vocal. To satisfy this section, a public 
clarification was submitted by the D. E. Society that the initia¬ 
tive in the matter had been taken by Government and that the 
Society considered the offer, simply because Government seemed 
unwilling, on financial grounds, to run the Deccan College. One 
reason, which ultimately resulted in the break down of these 
negotiations, was the unwillingness of the Society to run counter 
to public sentiment. 




While these negotiations lingered on, the second Session of 
the Indian National Congress was held at Calcutta with Mr. 
Dadabhai Nowrojec as its president Lord Duffenn, who invited 
the delegates to a garden-party, was pleased to grant interviews 
to twenty of the leading delegates. He had also independent 
talks with the president. 

The Daciaji-Rufchamabai incident, which assumed inflated 
prominence in 1887, would have been forgotten long ago, had 
it not been for the over-enthusiasm of a handful of the advocates 
of social reform who turned Rukhamabai into a martyr. 
Rukhamabai was, in fact, a girl of normal intelligence and 
modest education who was got married to one Dadaji by her 
tep-father. Finding that her husband was not a young man after 
her heart, she left him. When Dadaji started proceedings for 
the restitution of conjugal rights, what was purely a legal issue 
between private parties assumed undue social importance. 
Should women in Rukhamabai’s position be detained in jail, in 
case the decree against them was to be executed, was a delicate 
question. Tilak emphatically answered it in the negative and 
expressed his view that unfortunate persons in Dadaji s position 
should not pursue their legal remedies too far. The subject of 
divorce cropped up as a corollary to this unfortunate incident. 
Some advocates of social reform expressed the view that the 
wife’s unwillingness to stay with her husband should quite suf¬ 
fice as a ground for divorce. Tilak emphatically asserted that 
divorce should not be so cheap. 

The negotiations regarding the amalgamation of Colleges 
dragged on even to the early months of 1887. It was probablyV^ 
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^consciousness of the Society’s unwillingness to abide by 
Wishes of Government which drove Lord Reay, while replying 
to an address at Satara in May 1887, to declare that his Govern¬ 
ment would feel discharged from any obligation to assist the 
Fergusson College any further in any other matter in case the 
Society were to refuse the Government offer. In spite of this 
threat, the Council of the Society rejected the offer on 23rd June. 
The Council, of course, thanked Government for the confidence 
shown in its ability to undertake such a heavy responsibility. 


So long us Agarkar stood alone as against the rest of his* 
colleagues in his views on social reform, the differences between 
the life-members of the D. E. Society, though keen, were sub¬ 
dued. The position changed with Gokhale’s accession to the 
body of life-members*. The pay of life-members and the pay¬ 
ment of gratuities to them, the management of the press, the 
policy of the papers, especially in matters of social reform, and 
the nature and extent of outside work especially of a remunera¬ 
tive nature—these wore the matters in dispute. The first seems 
to have assumed menacing proportions early in 1887. According 
to Tilakf, 5th of February 1887 was a day memorable in the 
history of the internal relations of the members of the Society. 


Every life-member then got Rs. 40/- as his monthly salary 
and Rs. 400/- as annual bonus. This was exclusive of income-tax 
and tire premium payable on the life-insurance for Rs. 3000 /-. 
Improvement in the Society's financial position induced Agarkar 
to propose an amendment to the bye-laws with a view to effect 
an all round increase of Rs. 5/- in the life-members monthly 
salary. Tilak did not hold a very optimistic view of the Society’s 
financial position. He also held that the proposal to raise salaries 
because the financial position had improved ran counter to the 
principles which had brought them together in I8S0. 


The meeting of the Board held on 22nd February 1887 to 
discuss this matter vvas punctuated by frequent sallies and 
passages at arms . I ilak, it seems, was not present when his 
colleagues started the discussion; lie was called in later. When 
called upon to express regret for his disrespectful conduct to¬ 
wards the Chairman, Tilak refused on the ground that the 
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Secretary of the Board, alleging that Tilak 
guilty of defiance of the authority of majo- 
iltaneously complained of the subversion of 
Agarkar and his friends. 


In his minute on the internal situation*, dated 21st May 
1889, Agarkar expressed the view that serious quarrels did not 
commence with the proposal to raise the salaries. According to 
him, the quarrel started e irlier when, as the treasurer of the 
Society, he objected to a loan to the press. The advance of the 
loan on the strength of the sanction of the majority, a subsequent 
tightening of rules for sanctioning loans, Agarkars opposition to 
a loan to Mr. Namjoshi and his eagerness to accomodate Mr. 
Gokhale — these events, happening in succession, seem to have 
embittered feelings simultaneously with the question of salaries 
and gratuities. 


Two articles, in which Tilak criticised Ranade, appeared in 
the Kesari in succession in June 1887. Their publication added 
fuel to the fire. In the course of one of the meetings of the 
Governing Council, Prof. Bhandarkar rebuked the life-members 
for the writings in the Kesari. To clarify the position, Agarkar 
submitted that* he and his friend, Mr. Gokhale, were free from 
the blame. The failure of his colleagues to 4 present a unanimous 
front on such an occasion appeared to Tilak to mark the dis¬ 
appearance of the solidarity, which once characterised the 
relations between the workers of the institution. 


Agarkar’s attitude towards the papers and Apte’s attitude 
towards the press which, os an independent printing establish 
ment, had undertaken the publication of Mr. L. R. Vaidyas 
Sanskrit-English dictionary, led to the formal and final severance 
between the body of life-members on the one side, and. the press 
and the papers on the other. On 22nd August 1887, the Board 
passed a resolution accordingly. Mr. Ilari Narayan Gokhale, 
who had been called from Bombay, took up the press, being 
promised support by Tilak. Prof. Kelkar took up the papers, 
lilak was, in this arrangement, declared to be ‘the next 
hypothecated man for the press’. 


Th<; History of the D. E. Society: Part I : pp. 123-26. 
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^ ! ! curriculum of the Girin High School had been a si_^ Wli 

oi public interest during recent months. In anticipation of 
Agarkar s farewell to the Kesari as its editor, Tilak took up the 
subject and contributed a series of five articles. While this series 
continued, it was announced in the Kesari, on 25th October, that 
Agarkar had left its editorial charge and that Tilak had assumed 
the same. 

. * fwxt issue of the Kesari carried a contributed article 
undoubtedly written l>y Agarkar, The [leading itself suggested 
that the new editor of the Kesari would treat women mercilessly. 
Social veformers were exhorted to develop an uncompromising 
attitude towards this Parashurain, who would weed out social 
reformers just as the mythological Parashuram is alleged to have 
weeded out Kshatriyas. Tilak, who was now in charge of the 
kesari and was in no way answerable to his colleagues, 
published this article, wherein he is represented as the swofm 
tmemy of social reform and of female education! 

A series of articles which the Kesari published towards the 
end of 1887 raised the question, ‘ Is British Rule in India 
popular?' The series shows that Tilak was getting conscious of 
the fact that British Rule had begun to gall Indians. The 
causes of the popularity of British Rule for a number of years 
are patiently traced and the steady revulsion of feeling is 
cautiously suggested. The growing discontent is linked to 
the possible emergence of fresh and acute problems in the 
political field. 

The third Session of the Indian National Congress was held 
at Madras in the closing week of 1887. As the Hon'ble Mr. 
Badrudin Tyebji, the Bombay Muslim Leader, was elected 
president of this Session, MusuJmans, who had, under the guid¬ 
ance of Sir S ivad Ahmad Khan, kept themselves aloof from the 
earlier sessions, joined the national organisation. A resolution on 
Cow-protection, proposed during the deliberations at Madras, 
was dropped lest Muslims might feel offended. This drove a few 
Hindus to sponsor, early in 1888, an independent cow-protection 
movement. 

The article in the Kesari dated 3rd Januarl 1888 contains 
Tilak s reply to the allegation about his being harsh. Critics are 
warned to be cautious and considerate if they wish him to avoid 
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harshness. Tilak’s principle of ' Tit for Tat is state? 

Tmphatieally in this article. Insisting on agreement between pre¬ 
cept and prac tice, Tilak assures his readers that he is as good a 
social reformer as any advocate of that reform. 

The meeting of the life-members of the D. E. Society held 
on 13th January 1888 discussed the subject of internal dif¬ 
ferences and resolved to entrust to Tilak the responsibility of 
conducting the School and the College. The other life-members 
promised him full cooperation to ensure the smooth working ol 
the institutions. This arrangement worked harmoniously barely 
for three months. Sharp differences of opinion arose in April 
about life-members* salaries to be shown in the statement of 
college-expenditure for purposes of grant-in-aid. Apte, Agarkar, 
Cokhale and three other members favoured putting down the 
salary at Rs. 200 a month, this being, in their opinion a reasona¬ 
ble assessment of the money-value of the services of a life- 
member. The following extract* from Tilak's resignation explains 
his attitude to this device. 


When it was apprehended that our grants-in-aid would 
be reduced according to the new rules by a few thousands, 
we were at once prepared to show cooked up accounts to 
suit the rules 

Disgusted with these differences with his colleagues, Tilak 
gave up the responsibility undertaken by him and even intimated 
his intention to sever his connection with the Society. Namjoshi, 
too. applied for furlough with a view to eventual retirement* 
Matters were, however, patched up somehow and an immediate 
rupture avoided. There was, however, neither peace nor har¬ 
mony. Another arrangement was devised in July under which 
an Executive Committee consisting of comparatively junior 
life-members was set up to carry on routine administration for 
three months. 

Individual life-members carried on, all die while, outside 
work, remunerative as well as unremunerative. A booklet 
Vaky a-Mimansa, written by Agarkar, was published by him in 
March 1888. Gokhale’s Arithmetic was in the process of prepara¬ 
tion and was published in December 1888. Apte* had been devot- 
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his remunerative work. Tilak s 
been thus* stated by him in his 


himself completely to 
objection in this regard has 
resignation: 

On 3rd February 1888, a resolution was passed that it 
any special book be required for the School, it should be 
prepared by open competition and its copyright be 
purchased by the Managing Board. The first case that came 
for <:■ nisi deration afterwards was, however, decided on 
contrary principle. Mr. Gokhale, who was given Arithmetic 
of Standard VJI for one year, soon discovered that a book 
was wanting for Indian students, and, the Board resolved 
to make it a text-book for 1889, on 26th June 1888, before 
it was published. 

While the affairs of the D. E. Society wen thus in the dol¬ 
drums, there occurred an event suddenly by the middle of July* 
which kept the public mind agitated for the next few months. 
Mr. Arthur T. Crawford had, after his hectic career in Bombay 
as that city's Municipal Commissioner, returned to the Revenue 
Department. Mis administration as the Commissioner of the 
Central Division had given rise to a crop of rumours, alleging 
organised corruption against him. When the rumours persisted, 
Lord Reay entrusted the enquiry in that behalf to Mr. Oinmaney, 
the Inspector-General of Police, Bombay. As a result of the 
enquiry which was conducted very secretly, the Government of 
Bombay issued a resolution on 14th July 1888, suspending Mr 
Crawford from service. Mr. Crawford’s unsuccessful attempt 
to leave India in disguise, his arrest, the arrest of Hanumantrao 
Kulkarni, Crawford's agent and accomplice, the appointment of 
a Commission of enquiry to investigate the charges against 
Mr. Crawford—such details, though dramatic, deserve no 
elaboration in this book. 


<SL 


Filak’s first article in the Kesari regarding the Crawford 
episode appeared on 21st August 1888. Lord Reay and his 
advisers are congratulated for their boldness and impartiality. 
The Mamlatdars, who had by their confessions helped Mr. 
Onnnaney to reach a correct conclusion regarding the wide 
range of the Commissioner’s malpractices, are described by 
Tilak as the most pathetic figures in the sordid drama. This 

1 article frankly admits that Indians woefully lack those high 
qualities which ensure the rise of nations. 


1 0 
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^V/fhe next article dealing with the episode appeared on 2i 
Mober, nearly a week after Kulkarni was convicted and 
sentenced. As the episode had provoked discussion regarding 
the relative honesty of Indian and European Government officers, 
the articles proudly asserted that it was the courage of an Indian 
officer which had strengthened the hands of Government The 
article deplored the tendency in certain quarters to ridicule the 
MamJatdars who had made a clean breast to the investigating 
officer. Government was advised not to pursue the* smaller fry 
but to rest satisfied by punishing Mr. Crawford. 

Agarkar, who had, a few years earlier, informed his col 
leagues that it was not his aim in life to turn out an editor, 
started his Sudharak in October 1888. This was an Anglo-Marathi 
weekly, Gokhale and Agarkar being respectively in charge of the 
English and Marathi columns. The very name of the weekly 
suggested that it would be a champion of radical social reform. 

The Kesari had, since Tilak took it over, developed a clear- 
cut political outlook. Three articles which appeared in the 
Kesari in July and August this year reviewed the three Congress 
Sessions since 1885. Several hundred gentlemen incurring 
expenditure and journeying to distant places every year to dis¬ 
cuss questions of common national interest was 1 jailed as i 
healthy sign of the times. The impatient, eager for quick results, 
were reminded that the walnut tree begins to bear fruit after a 
life and growth of sixty years. The fight started by the Congress 
was described in unequivocal words* as a ' non-violent fight 
for freedom \ 


The articles relating to Indian States which the Kesari 
published this year struck a new note. The Kesari counselled 
rulers of States to forget their old jealousies. A sense of unity 
among the States would, the rulers are assured, prove to be a 
remedy against their feudatory position. The unity of Native 
India and British India is stressed. Rulers of States are requested 
to note that the two Indias sink or swim together. 

The article in the Kesari dated 14th August 1888 deals 
with the Hindu-Muslim problem. The presence of every com¬ 
munity in an organisation is not, the article asserts, the test of 
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capacity 


iiin to be n ‘cognise d as a national organisation; its capacity 
look at questions from a comprehensive view-point is that 
test. Sir Sayad Ahmad Khan’s propaganda, weaning away 
Muslims from the Congress, is deplored Hope is, however, 
expressed that as enlightened Muslims come into the light of 
day and begin to think by themselves, they would by the sheer 
logic of facts join the national movement. 

H. H. Shivaji Maharaj Holkar of Indore visited Poona early 
in December 1888, His invitation to Tilak and Agarkar to meet 
him at hi bungalow, his donation of Rs. 700/-, the direction 
which he subsequently gave that the sum of Rs. 400/- out of 
this amount was meant for Agarkar alone in recognition of his 
book Vakya Mimansa—this succession of incidents caused an 
amount of heart-burning in those days and enabled some writers 
in Maharastra to level unwarranted attacks against Tilak even 
after his death. Till recently, details surrounding the Holkar gift 
were shrouded in mystery because the Appendix, which ac¬ 
companied the detailed resignation which Tilak submitted to 
the Council of the D. E. Soctet), was somehow not available 
to the editor of the History of the D. E. Society. 


The Appendix and the several letters to which it refers are 
now available. It is possible, therefore, to state what exactly 
word the details surrounding the unfortunate Holkar-gift. The 
following extract from the Appendix 0 is self-explanatory: 


II. H. Balusahcb Holkar was in Poona in December 
1888 and desired to present dresses of honour to the 
editors of local newspapers and some other gentlemen in 
the city. . . . Mr. Agarkar and myself had, along with seve¬ 
ral others, received invitations to go to the Joslvi Hall to 
receive dresses as editors. But neither of us deemed it pro¬ 
per to go there. The next day, Mr. B. A. Gupte, who was 
then H. H.\s A. D. C., sent word to Agarkar that he and 
myself should go to the H II. the following day. . . . We 
could easily guess that the invitation was for the presenta¬ 
tion of dresses, which we did not go to receive at the Joshi 
Hall, as it was settled that we should decline to accept such 
individual favours. We then went over to H. H. where, as 
anticipated, we were offered, after some conversation, 
Rs. 350/- each for the dress of honour. I took the money 
from II. H. and shortly after withdrew from his presence. 
Before leaving the bungalow, however, we requested Mr. 
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pte to obtain II. H.'s consent to all ■ v us to distribute 1 
K ..m amongst the members of our body, inasmuch as it wfb 
iot proper that only a member or two thereof should receive 
such favours. Mr. Gupte kindly obtained Maharajas sanc¬ 
tion to our proposal, and we both left Maharaja’s quarters, 
satisfied with the result. Mr. Agarkar dropped me .it the 
press, while he went to his house and handed over the sum 
to the School clerk, Tvyambakrao*, who lived in the same 
house at the time. The same day, I informed my colleagues 
as to what took place and how we got H. H.'s permission 
to use the sum for all of us. . . On Sunday evening, 
22nd December, while I was in the press, 1 learnt that H. H. 
had cancelled his previous sanction to distribute the sum 
of Rs. 700/- among all the life-members. . . About an 

hour after, I received from Mr. Agarkar Mr. Gupte’s letter. 

. . . This was a request to pay Rs. 400/- out of the sum 
of Rs. 700/^to Mr. Agarkar in appreciation of his book on 
‘ the Analysis of Sentences in Marathi ’. . . . The request 
appears to have been the outcome of Mr. Agarkar’s appeal 
for patronising his work; and, previously to the receipt of 
the letter just mentioned, Mr. Agarkar had come to know 
from Mr. Gupte that the sum to be granted In appreciation 
of his work was to be paid out of Rs. 700/- handed 
over to us the previous day and allowed, at our 
request, to be distributed among all life-members. But 
neither did Mr. Agarkar express his disapproval of the 
course nor did he offer to withdraw his application lor 
patronising his work, if there was no additional money 
available for the purpose. On receipt of the letter from Mr. 
Agarkar, I drafted a reply to Mr. Gupte and sent it over 
to Mr. Agarkar for approval with a request that, in case 
he approved of it, he should change ‘ I ’ into ‘ We ’ and, 
signing it himself, send me the same for signature. . . . 
When the draft letter was taken to Agarkar. he was extreme¬ 
ly wroth and returned the draft to me after two days, with 
his reply addressed to me. I at once sent in my explanation, 
hut, instead of satisfying Mr. Agarkar, it further roused his 
feelings and 1 received from him an epistle the next day. 
This was couched in such a language as to make it un¬ 
bearable; and, to put a stop to such disgraceful cor¬ 
respondence. I immediately wrote an open postcard and 
posted it to his address. The result was as I anticipated and 
no further correspondence took place. 

In the meantime, the Indian National Congress held its 
fourth Session at Allahabad with Mr. Yule as its president. As 


An unpublished Marathi letter dated Chimaneaon 1st September 1916, 
written by this clerk, substantially supports Tilak’s version. 
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province was a citadel of influential Musalmatis and as 
Sayad Ahmad Khan was active in the field, doubts were enter¬ 
tained as to die success of the Session. The Session was, how¬ 
ever, quite successful. When Lahore extended the invitation for 
the next Session, it was turned down in favour of Bombay. As 
the very first Session was held in that city, it seemed probable 
that Poona would be called upon to shoulder the responsibility 
this time. 



Finding the atmosphere in the Society quite unbearable. 
Tilak went on leave for a term from January 1889. Namjoshi 
tried to effect a compromise but failed. A week after Tilak had 
gone on leave, Namjoshi, with the concurrence of many of his 
colleagues—though, without a formal resolution passed by the 
Board—wrote to Dr. Machichan and Mr. Chatfield, expressing 
the readiness of the Board to develop the College with the help 
of a European professor. Tilak returned in June because a 
compromise was effected by formulating principles to govern 
the outside activities of life-members. 


Tilak had devoted his leave-period to Congress-work and 
to the study of issues arising out of the Crawford episode. It 
was later alleged by his colleagues that by doing this work, 
Tilak had himself violated the principle which he advocated. 
The following passage from Tilak’s 'resignation explains his 
attitude to outside work: 


The Congress-work was undertaken by me when I was 
on leave and was thinking of resigning the body. It is 
true that I rejoined in June 1889 and did not give up the 
work undertaken before; but that was because I did not 
regard the settlement as final and again because the work 
was of a temporary nature. Those that have ventured to 
bring the charge against me entirely forget the fact that I 
did not take up any Congress-work in previous years, 
though it had long been in existence. Neither did I do any 
outside work during the first nine years of the school, 
though, when the school was started in 1880. it was entirely 
in my hands to fix morning hours for tuition and leave the 
afternoon for pleading work. ... I might also add that 
while I was on leave, a gentleman came to me to ascertain 
if I could accept the Secretaryship of the Sarvajanik Sabha; 
but I declined to do so on the ground that I had not then 
given up for good my connection with the school. 
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an informal meeting of leading citizens held early a) 
1889, a sum of nearly three thousand rupees was promised 
on the spot for the Congress session, if it were held in Poona. 
Tilak and Nanijosbi were authorised to go to Bombay to carry 
on negotiations with the leaders there. At this meeting, R. S. 
V. N. Mandlik’s name was proposed for the Congress President 
ship. Writing in the Kemri on 9th April, Tilak dissociated him¬ 
self from those whose local patriotism had got the better of their 
regard for the Congress. Jn spite of the insistence of the Bombay 
leaders to hold the Session in Bombay itself, Tilak carried on 
his Congress-work as before. 


R. S. V. N. Mandlik’s death on 9th May 1889 meant for 
Tilak a heavy, personal loss. Writing editorially on 14th May, he 
remarked that Mandlik s firmness and robustness appeared to 
advantage on the background of the widespread tendency to 
cringe and fawn for promotion. It redounds to Mandlik’s great¬ 
ness, continued Tilak. that his eminence in varied walks of life 
had to be recognised bv Government in spite of his robust 
independence. 


The Crawford Commission completed enquiry into the 
charges in January and submitted its report to the Secretary of 
State for India. The upshot of the scandalous affair was that the 
charge of corruption against Mr. Crawford was held not proved 
and h< was dismissed, because lie had received huge sums as 
loans from persons within his jurisdiction. Tilak pursued this 
matter steadily in the Kesari in 1889. The Marnlatdars, who 
had, only with a view to help the enquiry, made confessions 
derogatory to themselves, were left in the lurch, when tire arch- 
offender had practically escaped scot-free. Tilak espoused the 
cause of the Marnlatdars because it involved, o\er and above 
the personal issue, the public issue of the integrity of Indian 
officers. 


The whole question was explained to the Poona public at 
a public meeting in September, wherein both Tilak and Prof. 
Gokhale participated. To fortify the case of the Marnlatdars, 
Tilak had studied the Acts of Indemnity in England since the 
Tudor times. He carried on correspondence with Mr. William 
Digbv, published explanatory pamphlets for the guidance of 
members of the British Parliament and did everything in his 
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iwer to n habilitate the dismissed Mamlatdars both 
and public servants. 

Though Tilak resumed work in June, Agarkaics letter' 
dated 21st May 1889 was sufficient to convince him and his col¬ 
leagues that no patched up compromise would work, \garkar $ 
views regarding Jesuitical principles, as amended by ins practi¬ 
cal experience of their working, are expressed in the following 
extract: 

It is more than doubtful whether the Jesuitical organi¬ 
sation has done more good than harm to the civilization of 
the world and therefore nobody can imitate its- discipline 
without making important modifications in it. No Jesuit is 
a married man; no Jesuit has private property. . They 
are a religious body in which free thought is strictly forbid 
den. I think only some of the features of such a body can 
be imitated by us with advantage. 

Though for a time it seemed that the compromise had 
served its purpose, the position tended to get worse, as the fol¬ 
lowing passage brings out: 

Every one felt that the settlement was saddled upon 
him. . . . It only served to make our relations more com¬ 
plex. It had been resolved that no systematic outside work 
should be undertaken by any member of the Body; but. 
exceptions were raised and admitted so freely that such 
exceptions themselves became the rule. ... I, however, 
plainly intimated that it was not my desire to work under 
such circumstances and had again thought of retiring from 
the body when, on the opening the 1st B.A. class in January 
1890, Mr. Apte induced me to give up the idea. 

In continuation of the Congress-work he had enthusiastically 
done, Tilak attended the Congress Session in Bombay during 
the Christ mas-week of 1889. Sir William Wedderbum presided 
over this Session. During the open Session, Tilak sought to im¬ 
prove the resolution regarding the nature of the reformed 
Councils. He proposed that the Imperial Legislative Council 
should have representatives elected by the elected members of 
Provincial Councils. Prof. Gokhale supported Tilak’s amend¬ 
ment. As the other provinces opposed, it was finally thrown out 
The Kesari was published daily in Bombay during the Congress- 
weeV. 
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lien Tilak rejoined the Fergusson College in 1890 on thV 
?hing of the B.A. class, he was worried because the College- 
staff did not comb up to the level of the staff in Government 
Colleges. He restricted his outside activities and devoted himself 
entirely to reading. He association with the deputation which 
waited on the Duke of Connaught in March 1890 appears to be 
the solitary case wherein he left his academic seclusion. 

The proposal to start a Military School in the province, 
which was submitted by the deputationi.sts to the Duke, was 
explained to the public by Tilak in the Kesari dated 18th March 
1890. The growing interest of educated Indians in questions of 
national defence was already evinced in the resolution for the 
repeal of the Arms Act, adopted by the Congress at Allahabad, 
The Indian personnel of the Indian Army should consist, Tilak 
maintained in his article, mostly of educated young men having 
a patriotic outlook. The readiness of such youths to reach the 
highest rank possible under the circumstances was. according 
to Tilak, the surest way of making available to Indians posts, 
which were treated as the monopoly of English Officers. 

Prof. Gokhales eagerness to saddle himself with the 
responsibility of editing the Sarvajunik Sabha Journal appeared 
to Tilak inconsistent with his heavy responsibility as the 
Professor of English Literature. When Prof. Gokhale proposed, 
at the commencement of the second term of 1890, to accept the 
responsibilities accompanying the Secretaryship of the Sabha. 
Tilak decided to cry halt. Two meetings of the Board of lib- 
members, convened in July 1890 to discuss this question, proved 
inconclusive. 


In August and September this year, Tilak repeatedly 
attacked, through the columns of the Kesari, Mr. Malbarfs 
move to force the Government of India to legislate for the 
prevention of child-marriages. Defining his own distinct views 
regarding the immediate programme of social reform, he 
formulated his own proposals and urged that social reformers 
in the advanced sections of the Hindu community should bind 
themselves by the programme and should rely upon legislation, 
simply for enforcing the undertaking. On 26th October 1890, he 
explained to an audience at the Tulshibag temple this pro¬ 
gramme which was characteristic of him. 
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.^y After Prof. Gokltale was elected the Secretary of the Sarva- 
janik Sabha, the question of the outside work of life-members 
further irritated Tilak. On 30th September, he requested the 
Secretary of the D. E. Society to convene a meeting of the Board 
of Life-members, some time in October, to discuss specifically 
the question of Gokhale’s new appointment. The following 
entry* in the minutes of this meeting shows that a proposal 
was afoot to depart from tire original intentions which underlay 
the formation of the D. E. Society: 

A general principle was discussed to the effect that the 
Managing Board’s work can no longer be carried on the 
strict Tines of sacrifice and zeal originally intended, and tne 
sense now is that new lines should be enunciated embodying 
the following principle: 

That members be allowed full liberty to use their 
energies in any work whatsoever subject, under penally of 
immediate withdrawal from the Body, to the restrictions 
that the majority of the Managing Board may impose m 
new rules to be framed for the purpose. 

Tilak refused to bow down to this decision because, he 
thought, a question of vital principles was at stake. At this meet¬ 
ing, Agarkar proposed a resolution which meant, in effect, that 
Tilak also was guilty of the neglect of the Society’s work because 
of his preoccupation with outside work. When Tilak found that 
six of his colleagues, two of whom had been lenient even to Mr. 
Apte, had voted against him, he interpreted the result as a no- 
confidence vote against himself and wrote on the spot the follow¬ 
ing resignation which he handed over to his colleagues: 


Poona, 14th October 1890. 


From the vote that has been passed against me now, I 
do not think 1 could be true to myself and the Body at the 
same time. I may hereafter send you a detailed statement 
of my reasons to withdraw from the Body. But, in the mean¬ 
time, you will please accept this resignation of my duties 
as a life-member of the Body. Thanking you for the courtesy 


you have shown me hitherto, 


I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 
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^mediately after this letter, Gokhale informed his a 
ties in writing that, if his withdrawal from the Body could 
induce Titak to continue, he was prepared to offer his resigna¬ 
tion. The Board informed Gokhale that his resignation was 
uncalled for. On 22nd October, the Board, while accepting 
Tilak’s resignation, recorded their feeling of irreparable loss 
which would be sustained by the Society by the severance of 
his connection with the Society and of the high value of his 
services for the previous ten years. 

There was, even after all this, a move to induce Tilak to 
maintain some connection with the Society. When the move was 
finally dropped, Tilak, who had, in anticipation of the final rup¬ 
ture, partially drafted a detailed letter of resignation, completed 
it on 15th December 1890 and sent it to his colleagues. The 
Council considered this document on 2nd February 1891. The 
only portion to which the Council objected was the one v herein 
Tilak had stated that ‘ cooked-up accounts to suit the grant-in- 
aid rules were prepared 

The conflict passing in Tilak’s mind as he decided to bid 
farewell to his colleagues is reflected in the following passages 
from his resignation: 

And now that after such a long period of constant 
labour in company with you .... circumstances should I 
drive me to speak to you of separation. . . . is a misfortune, ! 
the severity of which can better be imagined than told. Nay 
more! The institutions, winch you and l have so striven to 
rear, on winch we have all, with a combined and determi¬ 
nate effort, spent our best energies, and which, so far as* it 
respects myself, has been the mainstay of my ambition in 
life, to speak to you of bidding farewell to them plunges 
me into a pain, which one similarly situated alone can 
realise. 



I assure you that it was only after a great struggle with 
my feelings that I have come to this resolve. In fact, I am 
giving up now my life’s ideal, but the thought that by 
separating myself from it I shall serve it best is my 
consolation. 

While holding that the * incompatibility of views * between 
himself and his colleagues was responsible for tire parting of 
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s, Tilak was, as the following extract from his resign 1 
lows, painfully conscious of his own shortcomings: 

I am deeply conscious of my faults which, I know, 
have given at times reason to some of my colleagues to be 
offended with me. The chief fault that I am aware of in me 
l is my manner of expressing myself in strong and cutting 
\\ language. 1 am, I think, never violent in the beginning; but, 
being a man of very strong feelings, I often fall into the 
nerror of giving sharp and stinging replies when aroused and 
mf being unsparing in my criticism. 

Tilak\s inability to pull on with his colleagues has been 
explained in certain quarters somewhat fantastically. It has been 
suggested that Tilak believed in the presence of only one Ca sar 
in one camp and that he himself wanted to be that Caesar. This 
imputation, when amplified, means that Tilak expected Agarkar, 
Apte and Gokhale to play the second fiddle to him. A mind, 
conscious of its superiority in a single field, might manoeuvre 
to be surrounded by dwarfs, incapable of challenging its 
superiority. A mind like Tilak s, capable of rising to Himalayan 
heights in diverse fields, abhors mental and intellectual dwarfish ¬ 
ness and prostration. Conscious of its intrinsic, indisputable 
superiority, it welcomes, appreciates and encourages height and 
stature wherever discovered. 


Some contemporaries of Tilak and Agarkar, unable to 
fathom their depth, magnified their differences. They failed to 
grasp that Ranade, Tilak and Agarkar were a type of Maha- 
mstrians whose heart is sweeter and nobler than their expressed 
words. Later generations have fallen into the error of relying too 
much on their words as the key to open their hearts. 

Practical experience convinced Agarkar that, be yond a cer¬ 
tain limit, Jesuitical principles could not be imitated under 
Indian conditions. Tilak/s insistence or those principles and 
Agarkar s eagerness to adapt them to Indian conditions, if not 
to depart from them, formed the crux of the divergence between 
them. In the course of his independent thinking, Agarkar seems 
to have concluded that the thought-process underlying the 
establishment of the N. E. School was inadequate and required 
modification. Even the advocates of independent educational 
enterprise cannot shirk, Agarkar seems to have concluded, the 
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^^^M>s.ihility oi forcing educated Indians to assess impartially 
their social and religious heritage and to have, in this process, a 
low opinion about themselves and to have a justly high opinion 
about foreigners. Awakening and reform in the field of social 
and religious reconstruction began to appear to Agarkar impos¬ 
sible, unless the initial thought-process was revised and re¬ 
adjusted. Tilak’s insistence on sticking to the initial thought- 
process and Agarkars eagerness to revise, if not to discard, it, 
formed an element of the divergence between them. These 
divergences drove them apart in 1890 and were destined to 
drive them further apart for a lew more years. 
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If for nothing else, at least to escape from the distraction and 
strain to which he had been subjected in the course of the 
controversu s in the D. E. Society, Tilak proceeded to Calcutta 
for the Congress Session. The agriculturists of Maval Taluka 
had already elected him a delegate. Though contemporary 
reports do not emphasise Tilak s part in the deliberations of this 
Session of the Congress, the following passage* records how 
Tilak impressed the young men present at Calcutta: 

Among the thousands of people assembled at the 
Congress, it was Tilak who made a profound impression on 
my (Mr. J. Chaudhaii) mind. When he got up to speak, I 
saw a bright light beaming from his eyes which showed 
the fire of patriotism that burnt within his soul. ... I 
remember a sentence that made such an impression on rny 
mind that, whenever I have thought of him later on, it has 
been the one thing that has risen uppermost in my mind. I 
have regarded it as the keynote of his political career. 
Referring to the capacity of the Indian people to defend 
and govern their own country, he said, “ Remember that it 
was not so very long ago that we planted our banner 
at Attock”. 

Two at least of the rare references to Tilak’s personal life 
are found in the columns of the Kesari during the year following 
his return from Calcutta. On 28th April 1891 he explained to his 
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s that lie had resigned the secretaryship of the Sarvaiar 
aa, because circumstances had forced him to start life anew, 
On 12th January 1892, as lie reviewed the past year, he remarked 
that 1891 had proved the most critical year both for himself and 
the Kesari , 



The proprietorship of the papers which Tilak decided to 
rim would keep him usefully employed. Prestige and position 
would follow it, but it did not promise any monetary return, at 
least immediately. Though he could safely entrust to his wife 
the management of the household, the responsibility of earning 
enough for the upkeep of the family was his. His first child was 
now a girl of nearly eleven. Though he had lost one son, Vishwa- 
nath was now a boy of school-going age. The idea that he should 
run a law-class for the High Court and District Pleader's 
examination appealed to him as likely to provide the means for 
his livelihood. In March 1891 he announced his intention to open 
the class as an experimental measure. The class was actually 
started in June. This class which he conducted upto 1899 helped 
him to be self-reliant, so far as his family-life was concerned. 
For the first year or two, there was only one batch of students. 
Tilak managed his class with the assistance of one Mr. Golchale, 
who, after a year, shifted to Nagpur for legal practice. Later on, 
when two batches were formed, Tilak secured other colleagues 
to help him. Messrs Waknis and L. Gokhate and finally 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar, were some of his colleagues in succession. 
Hindu Law, Equity, The Law of Evidence—these being compa¬ 
ratively difficult subjects, Tilak taught them himself. This class, 
besides ensuring him his economic independence, helped him 
also as a public leader. Successive batches of young men, 
attracted to this class, provided him intelligent followers all 
over Maharastra and Kamatic when his political activities 
expanded. 


The reference in one of the issues of the Kesari in February 
1892 that Barsi and Kurduwadi were to be linked up by a railway 
line suggests that the plan of starting a ginning factory at Latur 
in the Nizam’s territoiy had matured in Tilak\s mind by that 
time. This plan seems to have appealed to him as an alternative 
means for securing his economic independence. This enterprise 
finally developed into a partnership concern. Tilak secured as a 
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from one of his friends the capital which he was req* ki 
invest as one of the three partners. Mr. D. V. Vidwans, his 
sister s son, who was to he his factotum after 1895, was deputed 
to Latur to look after the management of this concern in its 
early years. 

After his return from Calcutta, as Tilak turned his thoughts 
to his somewhat uncertain future, the controversy relating to 
the Age of Consent Bill claimed his attention. Mr. Malbari had, 
during his recent stay in England, succeeded in catching the ear 
of some of the* most noteworthy ladies and gentlemen. Child- 
marriages and the social evils accompanying them entered 
afresh the arena of public controversy. Associations and con¬ 
ferences in India had since 1887 expressed themselves favoura¬ 
bly to (he raising of the so-called age of consent. The Social 
Conference held in Bombay towards the close of 1889 had 
passed a resolution urging the Government of India to amend 
the 1. P. Code, so as to extend protection even to married 
girls, at least tipto the age of twelve. Thus encouraged, the 
Government of India announced their intention to amend the 
' Code, so as to make it penal for a husband to consummate his 
marriage in case the child-wife had not completed her 
twelfth year. 

The prospect of the Imperial Legislative Council adopting 
this amendment led to a heated controversy during the opening 
months of 1891. As some of the issues involved in the contro¬ 
versy required a study of the evolution of Hindu Law, Tilak 
devoted a few weeks in January to this study. The three articles, 
which he wrote for the Kcsari in February, bristle with quota¬ 
tions from old Sanskrit texts. When Prof. Bhandarkar demanded 
texts other than those from Aswalayan, Tilak met that scholar’s 
demand by writing a letter which was published in the issue of 
the Times of India dated 12th February 1891. 


The controversy had divided society into two broad camps, 
one favouring legislation, the other opposing it. Tilak s position 
was that of the centrist He listed a few items of social reform 
as the minimum to start with. He requested progressive sections 
of the Hindu community in Maharastra to bind themselves to 
carry out these reforms. The legislative and executive machinery 
of Government was to be invoked to enforce the binding. The 
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i.s, which he proposed, contemplated the prevention of thl 



... ..fringe of boys and girls before the ages of 21 and 16 respec¬ 
tively. He proposed perventkm of the marriage of men after 
forty. In exceptional circumstances, such men might re-many 
widows. An absolute embargo on the dowry system was pro¬ 
posed by him. Tilak maintained that social reformers must 
accept complete tectotalism as an essential item of their 
programme. 

The anti-legislation section of society failed to realise that 
Tilak’s outlook was not identical with theirs. As this section 
accepted him as their leader, Tilak had. during the course of 
this controversy, to address public meetings at Bombay and 
Sholapur. A public meeting at the Krida-Bhavan, which was 
convened by the pro-legislation section in Poona, was marked 
by scenes of rowdyism. A telegram to the Times of India alleged 
that Tilak was responsible for the scenes at the meeting. 
Through his solicitors* Tilak got the allegations withdrawn. As 
it was then widely believed that Prof. Bhandarkar had des¬ 
patched the telegram, Tilak bluntly criticised the scholar, who, 
in his turn, complained that Tilak had consistently treated him 
with discourtesy. 

When the amending Bill which had aroused the controversy 
was passed into an Act on 19th March 1891, the controversy 
naturally lost its justification and vehemence. Though some 
indulged in the talk of making a representation to Parliament, 
Tilak was shrewd enough to see that the agitation had spent its 
force. Another controversy flared up, however, close on the heels 
of the first. 


The draft prepared for his solicitors by Tilak is available. It states that 
the telegram published in The Times of India on 27th February is 
full of misrepresentations, and is calculated to injure the reputation of 
several people of respectable position including Tilak. Other telegrams 
presumably giving a more correct account of the meeting were, it is 
alleged, sent to the Times hut were suppressed. The draft contains the 
following clarification of Tiiak’s position: 

Our client had not the least connection, direct or indirect, with 
tlie mobbing that took place on the occasion. He was, therefore, greatly 
surprised when the Police Jamadar asked him to tell the mob to dis¬ 
perse. Our client then and there told the Jamadar what was the fact, 
viz. .that he could not understand the meaning of the request, except 
as a possible dodge on the part of some person or other to throw upon 
him the responsibility for the action of the mob, that ho was as power¬ 
less as any other person and could not prudently undertake the duties 
of the police, without exposing himself to great personal risk and injury. 
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bis controversy centred round the Sharada Sadan, an 
stitution run in Poona by the renowned Pandita Ramabai. 
Tilak had, early in 1890. quoted in his papers extracts from an 
article in an American magazine relating to the Sadan. Since 
then, his suspicions were aroused regarding the internal 
management of the Poona branch of the Sadan. In Iris article in 
the Kesari dated 14th July, he quoted extracts from the speeches 
of the Pandita in America. These extracts suggested that the 
American aid to the. Sadan carried with it the obligation to 
facilitate Christian teaching, 

A female relative of llamabai. an inmate of the Sadan, 
appeared before the public at this stage. Her story only con¬ 
firmed what the Kesari had hinted at. Ranade and others in 
Poona had to withdraw themselves from the advisory body of 
the Sadan. Agarkar, who continued to hold the Pandita in high 
esteem* upto 1893, had subsequently to change his views and 
had to remove his relative and ward, Venutai, abruptly from 
the Sadan. This unpleasant controversy cost Tilak a colleague. 
Prof. V. B. Kelknr, who had been ably editing the Mahratta, 
had, in the course of this controversy, to differ from the Kesari. 
This conflict between the two allied papers was exploited by 
critics to Tilak’s disadvantage. Prof. Kelkar, in consequence, 
severed his connection with the Mahratta in September 1891. 

On 15th May 1891 Tilak delivered a lecture at Hirabag, 
Poona, on the Antiquity of the Vedas. Since he had resigned his 
membership of the D. E. Society, he seems to have turned to 
the study of Vedic Literature. What he proved later on in his ' 
Orion was foreshadowed in the course of this lecture. Ho sug¬ 
gested, on this occasion, that there was ample internal evidence 
in Vedic Literature to help a student of Astronomy to draw 
independent conclusions regarding the antiquity of the Vedas. 

File Paneh-howd Mission tea-episode, in which Ranade 
and Tilak figure as strange bed-fellows, was in the nature of a 


° Agarhar s letter dated 20-4-1893, wherein the great Pnndifabai appears 
as the presiding deity of the. Sadan. was published in the Special 
Independence Number 1955 of the Tarun Bharat, Nagpur. Sadashivrao 
Bhagwat. Agarkar’s maternal uncle and Venutai’s father wrote to Tilak 
a letter from Yeotmal on 25th October 1901. This unpublished letter 
(Marathi) is available. One can form an idea of Agarkar’s changed 
views regarding the Sadan therefrom. Tilak is requested by Mr. Bhag¬ 
wat to lx: his daughter’s local guardian. 
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kl joke played by an eccentric Poonaite Gopalrao Joshi 
name. This Poona prodigy treated his own conversion to 
Christianity and reconversion to the Hindu fold as a matter as 
simple as the changing of clothes. As lie had an easy access to 
missionary institutions in Poona, he visited the Panch-howd 
Mission one fine morning in June 1891 and persuaded the 
management to invite to a tea-party in the mission premises 
nearly four dozen Hindu leaders of Poona. Ranade and Til ah, 
like many other invitees, responded, never suspecting that some 
mischief was afoot. When the guests left the mission, none of 
them dreamt that the tea-cups in the mission would prove 
to be the starting point of a. social storm. 

Justly jubilant to find that he had eminently succeeded, 
Gopalrao got published in the Poona Vaibhav the next day the 
names of those, who had attended the social at the mission. 
Sensation-hunters started discussing the event. Sardar Balasaheb 
Natu, the leader of the diehard s in the orthodox camp, began to 
gloat over what looked like the chance of a life-time. The talk 
of subjecting these leaders to a social boycott became the talk 
of the town. Both Ranade and Tilak offered to subject them¬ 
selves to the Prayaschitta or expiation, which His Holiness the 
Shankaraoharya would enjoin, after holding a quasi-judicial 
enquiry according to the Shastras. 

This enquiry which commenced in October continued for 
months and provided ample fun. The leaders of the orthodox 
section, unable to meet Tilak squarely either in the sphere of 
law or of the Shastras, often imported trivial, extraneous matters. 
Tilak, who had, in a recent issue of the Kesari , openly advocated 
the principle of tit for tat, proved quite a match for Balasaheb 
Natu and his associates. By the time he was called upon to sub¬ 
ject himself to Prayaschitta, he had visited Benares and secured 
a certificate that he had gone through the formality of a 
Prayaschitta there. 

During this period of social boycott Tilak had to put up 
with an amount of inconvenience. Priests had boycotten him. 
The marriage of his eldest daughter and the Upanayan of his 
son, Vishwanath, were celebrated during this period. For secur¬ 
ing cooks, he had to turn to a ruler of a Deccan State who, out 
of regard for him, deputed his own cooks to Poona. Bliikajipant 
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^ dikar, his devoted follower, worked us a volunteer 
morn till eve, in order that the occasion might be fittingly 
celebrated. When Tilak requested him to take food with him, 
he refused! Tilak bore all this patiently, confident that the up¬ 
heaval was a passing phase. 

When Mr. Nomjo&hi organised an Industrial Exhibition in 
Poona in August, Tilak associated himself with it Mr. Acworth, 
whose u Historical Ballads of Maharastra ” was reviewed in the 
Kesari in September, read a paper in December on “ The Trends 
in Current Marathi Literature ” Mr. Justice K. T. Telang, in his 
capacity as chairman on the occasion, spoke a bit disparagingly 
about the late Mr. V. K. Chiplunkar. The Kesari dated 22nd 
December contains Tilaks reply to Mr. Telang. Telangs inabi¬ 
lity to appreciate Chiplunkar is explained here on psychological 
grounds. The spirit to appreciate Chiplunkar s robustness is not, 
Tilak deplores, one among Telangs many admirable traits. 

Tilak attended both the National Congress and the Social 
Conference held at Nagpur in December 1891. During the 
Congress Session, he addressed the delegates on Military Educa¬ 
tion. Shri G. S. Khaparde, the president of the Social Conference, 
was not then the Dadasalieb into which lie developed later 
through his association with Tilak. At the commencement of 
the Conference, Tilak asked Ranade to state how many of the 
delegates would feel bound by the resolutions to be passed by 
the Conference. Ranades reply to this inconvenient question 
drew from Tilak some expressions of disapproval. One of 
Ranade’s admirers remarked, soon after this scene, that contro¬ 
versies in the public life of Poona would end only with Tilak. 
This episode started a fresh controversy in Poona. What Tilak 
wrote in the Kesari on 5th April 1892 in the heat of this contro¬ 
versy deserves mention. * Let Ranade continue where he is, if 
he must; let not easy-going, arm-chair politicians exploit his 
name and influence for self-aggrandisement ”—this was die 
purport of his warning to Ranade’s followers. 

Writings in the Kesari began to show, in 1892, distinct 
marks of patient study and an earnest desire to bring a variety 
of subjects within the reach of the average reader. This was 
consistent with the" comparatively settled life which Tilak could 
lead during this period. The series of articles dealing with the 
currency question and the allied question of bi-metallism, which 
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'ared between August and October, is noteworthy from this 
of view. Another series relating to land-revenue and the 
distress of the ryot is noteworthy as the starting point of and 
early equipment for the agitation which Tilak launched in 
1896-97. 

The range and intensity of Tilak’s intellect, once he devoted 
it to study, are seen in two articles, one Appearing in the Kesari 
dated 23rd August 1892 and the other in the Mahratta dated 8th 
May 1892. ‘ Indian Music ’ is the subject dealt with in the first 
article. Tilak had no ear for music and he never posed to be a 
connoisseur in it. Still he could, in 1907, make valuable sugges¬ 
tions to an author from Upper India, who submitted to him the 
manuscript of his treatise of Indian Music. His study in 1892 
seems to have stood him in good stead fifteen years later. The 
article in the Mahratta deals with Budhism. The progress of 
the study of Budhism in China by European scholars is traced 
in this article. It is stated in this article that Jainism is for 
Southern and Western India what Budhism is for the rest of 
India. Rulers in the South and in Kathiavvad are exhorted to 
encourage the study of Jainism. 

The essay which Tilak read, as part of the programme of 
the Industrial Exhibition in September, explained the origin of 
castes and communities in India in a strikingly new way. He 
traced the origin of communities to the different vocations fol¬ 
lowed by the Aryans after they had settled in India. He main¬ 
tained that discipline imposed by communal life resembled the 
restrictions, which trade guilds and trade unions imposed. He 
added that the Aryan institution of Yajna prevailed in Germany, 
where Aryan communal life was organised before the spread 
of Christianity. When the institution of Yajna fell into disuse, 
communities of Aryan life changed into the trade guilds of 
Christian life. Mr. P. M. Mehta, when he visited Poona in 
November as the president of the annual Provincial Conference, 
was informed of Tilak's original approach to the vexed question 
of Indian castes and communities. He appreciated it and 
advised Tilak not to feel impatient because political progress 
was slow. As Tilak could understand social questions on the vast 
background of time, Mr. Mehta advised him to depend on time 
for the fulfilment of his political aspirations. 
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,n 1892, when Tilak occupied his berth in a second-cll 
Snnpartrnent, ,is he returned to Poona from Bombay, a group 
of Gujrati gentlemen who had gone to Victoria Terminus to 
give a send-off to a sanyasi introduced Swamiji to him and 
seated him in the same compartment*. Swamiji, who was a 
stranger in Poona, was requested by his admirers to stay with 
Tilak. Swamiji stayed with Tilak for nearly a week accordingly. 
He had with him a few books but was not encumbered with 
any luggage, excepting the sanyas is clothes, the gourd, the deer¬ 
skin and the danda. He was inclined to observe silence; it was 
Tilak who drew him into conversation. Once, at Tilak’s request, 
lie attended the weekly meeting at the Hirabag Club. Pressed 
to say a few words, Swamiji started expounding the subject 
under discussion. Ilis eloquence and scholarship kept the mem¬ 
bers of the club spell-bound for nearly an hour. Unwilling to 
be disturbed by the stream of visitors around him thereafter, 
Swamiji bade farewell to Tilak and left Poona after his short 
stay. When, in 1893, the Chicago Parliament of World Religions 
secured world recognition for Swami Viekanand, Tilak could, 
from the press-photographs, identify Vivekanand as the young 
sanyasi who had been his guest nearly a year ago. 
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The difficulties which had beset him in 1891 had gradually 
disappeared in 1892; and Tilak assured readers of the Kesari 
early in 1893 that, the most critical period after his resignation 
of the membership of the D. E. Society being over, he hoped to 
serve the public more enthusiastically thereafter. As the Govern¬ 
ment of India contemplated to take a retrograde step by abolish¬ 
ing the system of trial by jury, Tilak, in a series of studied 
articles in the Ke.<ori, explained how the privilege of trial by 
jury had evolved in England and how it was treated as a 
valuable right. 


The nature of the Legislative Councils under the Act of 
1892 formed a still more important public matter. As the rules 
framed under the Act had done injustice to the Local Boards 
in the Central Division of the province—as that division was 
threatened with exclusion so far as representation in the Council 
was concerned—Tilak ventilated the grievance through his 
papers and carried on agitation for getting the anomalous posi- 
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Directed, Tilak was a member of the Sarvajanik Sabha 
eputation, which waited upon H. E. Lord Harris in April to 
explain the anomalous position. 

The remarriage of Prof. Dondo Keshav Karve of the Fergus- 
.son College in March 1893 afforded Tilak an opportunity of 
clarifying his attitude to this item of social reform. Another re¬ 
marriage had taken place in Poona simultaneously with Prof. 
Karros. Tilak distinguished between the two and expressed 
admiration for Prof. Karve as a silent, sincere worker in the field 
of social reform. Tilak attended the ceremony of Prof. Karves 
remarriage 0 and frankly stated in writing that there was nothing 
objectionable in seating oneself in the same line with a remarried 
person and taking food in his company. 

The marriage of Tilak's daughter in June 1893 gav e a handle 
to his lynx-eyed critics in the social reform camp to misrepresent 
him. The daughters age was 14. and it was deemed to be suffi 
cientl} advanced not only in 1893 but for years thereafter. His 
adversaries, however, attacked him on the ground that he had 
contradicted himself by celebrating the daughters marriage 
when she had not reached her sixteenth year. Tilak’s critics tried 
to pin him down to his views on social reform; the surroundings 
contemplated by him for their enforcement were conveniently 
neglected by them. 

The revival of Indian Industries on modern lines interested 
Tilak as much as his friend Mr. Namjoshi. The article in the 
Kesciri dated 28th February 1893 congratulates the promoters 
of the Raja Bahadur Motilal Sliivial Mills near the Poona 
station. This industrial concern, for which share capital had been 
subscribed, was formally declared open on 27th February, Sir 
Jamshetji Jeejeebhoy having gone to Poona to preside on the 
occasion The pioneering work of Shet Hindutnal Balmukund, 
Shet Shivlal Motilal, Shot Ramnarain Amarchand and Mr. 
Namjoshi is eulogised in the article in the Kesari. The position 
of the textile industry in Bombay and elsewhere in India is 
mentioned in passing and the hope is expressed that the venture 
would be the precursor of similar undertakings, requisite for 
the industrial and economic regeneration of the country. 
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Hindu-Muslim riots broke out in the latter Half of 1893 at 
Prabhaspattan in the Junagad State, certain towns in U. P. and 
at Bombay, Yeola and a few other places in the Western 
Presidency. Poona narrowly escaped from the nglv scenes 
accompanying such riots. As the Government of Bombay per¬ 
sisted in holding the cow-protection movement in the province 
responsible for the aggressive attitude of the Muslims, Tilak 
had to analyse the deeper causes of the disturbances and expose 
the hollowness of the arguments advanced by Government. Sir 
William Wedderburns article in the New Review had already 
fastened the responsibility for the riots on Lord Dufferin who 
aimed to pit Muslims against the politically conscious Hindus. 
During the progress of the disturbances, Tilak wrote nearly a 
dozen articles on the subject in the Kesari. He also visited 
Bombay and Yeola to study the situation on the spot. The, mix¬ 
ture of boldness and thoughtfulness, which characterised Tilak’s 
conduct and writings during this period, marked him out as the 
coming man. 

The public meeting organised by Tilak at Poona on 10th 
September 1893 and the resolution moved by him personally 
on that occasion merit attention. After emphatically stating that 
the cow-protection movement was not responsible for the riots, 
the resolution traced the riots to the absence of any authoritative 
exposition of policy for the guidance of Government officials 
and to the absence of authoritative record of existing religious 
and social rights and privileges. The resolution did not hesitate 
to warn Government that its mistaken notions were likely to set 
race against race. 

Before organising this meeting of Hindus, Tilak had 
consulted both Hanade and Mehta. The idea of holding a meet¬ 
ing of Hindus alone did not appeal to them in view of the tense 
atmosphere. As days passed, Ranades disapproval became more 
pronounced. When Gokhale learnt that Mehta proposed to send 
a telegram to Tilak asking him not to convene the meeting, he 
requested Mehta not to waste his telegram. Knowing Tilak 
better than Mehta knew him, Gokhale had rightly concluded 
that Tilak would carry out what he had deliberately decided, 
irrespective of the approval or disapproval of others. When 
Ranades followers began to blame Tilak for the disregard he 
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^hg &^shown for lTanade s views, Tilak plainly stated in the Kcsari 
dated 26th September that he was not ready to allow his regard 
for Ramide to get the better of his own reason and judgment. 

The unity in the ranks of the Hindus of Poor a, which was 
the corollary of the aggressive attitude of the other community 
suggested to Tilak a fresh idea. To keep up the sense of unity, 
he proposed the formation of a procession on the day of the 
immersion of the images at the close of the Ganapati week. This 
proposal blossomed in course of time into the organised 
Ganapati festival at Poona and in Maharastra. 

The publication of the Orion in book-form at the end of 
1893, coupled with the progress he had steadily made irk the 
field of leadership, enabled Tilak to win easily the election to 
the Senate 4 of the University of Bombay in January 1894. This 
led him to think of problems relating to University Reform. 

The University and Regional Languages 7 is the caption of his 
artic le in the Kesari dated 6th March 1.894. Tin's is one of Tilak s 
articles which can be read with advantage even to-day. 

As communal tension continued even in 1894, Tilak re 
asserted his view that the policy of Government was the root: 
cause of the whole trouble. Confident that Government would, 
in the long run, disappoint even the Muslims, Tilak welcomed 
the growing sense of unity among the Hindus. A strong, and 
united Hindu community alone .would ensure^ he thought,, last¬ 
ing national unity. As he once remarked in the Kesari this year, 
friendly relations between sister communities, like an honoura¬ 
ble peace between neighbouring countries, can subsist only if 
the strength of the two is equally matched. 

The imposition of punitive police and the mass arrest arid 
prosecution of Hindu leaders appeared to officials to be the 
most effective remedy for taming the Hindus. At Yeola in the 
Masik District, the Hindus showed, however, that social boycott 

As early as 1889, Tilak had applied to Lord Keay praying that the dis- 
cpmlineafion incurred by him as a result of his conviction and sentence 
in 1882 should be removed. The Bombay Government, in its letter 
No. 1026 of 1890 in the General Dennrtment dated 11th March 1890. 
directed the removal of the disqualification. 

The Ilonjbki Mr. Justice’ Mahadeo Govind Hanade had proposed 
ana the Honble .Mr. Chimanlal Hiralal Setalwad seconded Tiiik’s 
candidature for this election. When, soon after his own election. 
Government nominated Principal Agarkar to the Senate, Tilak congratu¬ 
lated him on the honour done to him. 
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sister comiMmlty was a readil) available weapon to sblvc? 
effectively those problems which appeared insoluble to weak- 
kneed officials. As this method irritated Government, many 
newspapers and leaders began to hesitate in their support to the 
Hindus at Yeola. The Kcsari , which was already an eye-sore to 
Government, was now singled out as the arch-offender, because 
it justified the boycott started by the Hindus of Yeola. 

The communal clash in Poona, though imminent, had been 
averted twice before the Ganapati week. The Hindus of Poona 
had this year kept themselves aloof from the Moharram. Hindu 
leaders decided to celebrate the Ganapati festival as an orga¬ 
nised Hindu festival. Some local Muslims complained to the 
Governor, a few days before the Ganapati week, that they were 
afraid of the aggressive attitude* of the Brahmins. Though ten¬ 
sion prevailed from the very commencement of the week, it 
appeared that an actual clash would be averted. The clash 
occurred, however, on the night preceding the last day, when a 
musical party or Mela was attacked at the Daruwalla bridge by 
a party from the adjoining Darga. Tilak, accompanied by 
Namfoshi, hastened to the scene of the incident! He wanted to 
have a detailed, personal inspection of tire 'surroundings. 
Mamjoshi tvho foresaw that Tilak might thus get into a trap 
prevented him from alighting from the carriage. The prosecu¬ 
tions winch followed did not affect Tilak. 

Tilak $ article in the Kcsari dated 18th September 1894 
vividly describes both the form and the spirit of the festival, 
enthusiastically organised by the Hindus of Poona. The sound¬ 
ness of the religious heart of Mahara.stra, which had refused to 
be impaired either by the zeal of Christian Missionaries or the 
atheistic preachings of social reformers, appeared to Tilak 
amply demonstrated during the Ganapati Week. The commercial 
community mid the toiling masses have both received at Tilak’s 
hand just recognition. The artless but faithful and graphic 
description of the huge procession and the stir accompanying 
it, though from the pen of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, would not have 
been disowned by the Reverend Narayan Waman Tilak, the 
poet of Maharastra who valued Swabhavokti as the best figure 
of speech to embellish his poems. 

During the closing months of 1894, Tilak was practically 
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^^ned to Baroda where a Commission investigated several 
serious charges against one of his friends, Mr. V. S. Bapat. This 
gentleman, who had risen to the rank of the Assistant Settlement 
Commissioner in the Raroda Administration, owed his rapid 
rise to hard work, intelligence and integrity. Mr. Elliot, once 
the tutor to the Baroda Ruler, had realised, on taking charge of 
the Land Survey Department, that Bapat would be of real help 
to him in the disposal of claims to exemption from payment of 
■the State dues. Bapat’s rise had wounded Mr. Machonochie and 
some other English officers who sought, with the aid of some of 
the vested interests in the State, to turn departmental looseness 
to their own advantage. This combination against Mr. Elliot and 
Mr. Bapat was backed up by a more powerful combination 
headed by the English Resident and Mr. Manrbhai Jasbhai, the 
Dewan of the State. The Resident was on the look-out for an 
opportunity to interfere with the ad ministration of the State; 
but, the efficient administration inaugurated by the young ruler 
afforded him no scope. The Machonochie clique gave the 
Resident the looked for chance. He started inviting complaints 
against the Survey Department 

Earlier attempts to get Bapat into hot water had failed 
because both the ruler and Mr. Elliot were on the spot to inquire 
into every reasonable complaint and pronounce that no charge 
against Bapat was tenable. Availing themselves of the absence 
from the State both of the ruler and Mr. Elliot, the enemies of 
Bapat got active again. When it became clear in June 1894, 
that it was not safe for Bapat to continue in Baroda, TiJak 
deputed to Baroda Mr. Joshi, the proprietor of the Chitrashala, 
Poona. It was with great difficulty that this resourceful gentle¬ 
man succeeded in snatching Bapat away from the State. 

After consulting Tilak, Bapat tried to ascertain through his 
solicitors whether the Baroda authorities would tolerate his 
stay there. Though this correspondence led nowhere, the autho¬ 
rities issued an order suspending Bapat from service since 
January 1894. A Commission to inquire into the charges against 
him was appointed and its sittings commenced at Baroda in 
September. From then to the end of December, Tilak had, for 
the most part, to stay at Baroda to help Bapat. 

Mr. P. M. Mehta conducted the prosecution in the early 
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[W ^es. When he left the case in disgust, Mr. Branson of 
iJonihay Bar was briefed in his place. Bapat had hardly the 
means tr, defend himself. It was Tilak who secured for him two 
eminent lawyers from Bombay, Messrs Mahadeo Cliimnaji Apte 
and Daji Ahaji Khare. A few days after the inquiry commenced, 
Mr. Apte returned to Bombay on account of his illness and he 
at last died there on 22nd October. For over two months after 
that sad event, Khare and Tilak managed the whole work. 
Besides helping Khare during the sittings of the Commission, 
Tilak did very heavy work while studying complicated account • 
books and writing out the defence. It is stated on good 
authority* that he worked unexhausted like an engine for days 
togeth v and that he was not in the least disturbed by what 
happened around him. Finding that Secret Service men 
shadowed him, Tilak complained to the Dewan and offered to 
submit, if necessary, a detailed diary of his movements every 
day. Tilak’s bold stand had the desired effect and the 
annoyance ceased. 

The findings of the Commission and Bapat’s fate need not 
detain us. Suffice it to remark that, if Bapat escaped tolerably 
unscathed after his persecution, the credit goes as much to the 
generosity of the ruler of Baroda as to the friendly help rendered 
by Tilak. When the Baroda Ruler, on his return from Europe, 
looked into the matter, he could justly estimate Tilak’s part in 
the matter. While helping his friend, 1 ilak had indirectly 
helped to prove that there was nothing wrong about the 
administration of the State. 


Conscious of this and conscious also of the international 
r. nutation which the Orion had brought to its author, the 
Baroda ruler intended to pay Tilak a few thousand rupees if he 
would undertake to translate an English treatise assigned to 
him. When this offer was made in the course of a special inter¬ 
view, Tilak returned a polite, negative reply. Tilak is reported 
to have used the following wordsf in justification of his 
attitude: 

I am not bom to earn my bread by making mere 
translations for others. I -am actuated with the spirit of 
some century-work for the age I live in. 
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before turning to the Orion whose publication and recep¬ 
tion gave Tilak the self-confidence which he expressed in these 
words, It is necessary to remark that the Bap; it Tlom mission 
episode, though primarily noteworthy as evidence of Tilak's 
readiness to do the utmost in his power for his friends, is 
equally noteworthy as a step which improved his status as a 
leader. Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varma, who had been serving 
in Udaipur for some years, was thinking of shifting to Junagad 
when the Commission had reached the final stage of the enquiry. 
Happenings in the States of Gujrat and Kathiawad began 
naturally to interest him. The knowledge of what Tilak had 
achieved in Baroda in 1894 induced the Pandit to turn to him 
for advice when in 1896 he found himself in trouble* in Junagad. 

The Orion was originally written as an essay which Tilak 
submitted to the Ninth Oriental Congress held in London in 
1892. As only the summary of his essay was incorporated in the 
proceedings of the Congress, Tilak thought it necessary to put 
in print the entire, original essay, with additions and alterations 
which were suggested to him by further thought and discussion. 
For nearly four years prior to the writing of the essay, he had 
been thinking over the subject. He was convinced that many 
eminent Western Scholars had failed, while approaching the 
subject of the Antiquity of the Vedas, to command that detach- 
merit and impartiality which scientific- enquiry pre supposes, 
rheir over-emphasis on the philological and linguistic approach 
to the subject appeared to him to have vitiated some of their 
findings. 


The device of the intercalary month to adjust the lunar 
with the solar reckoning of time suggested to Tilak the existence 
o! a calendar with which the ancient Aryans were familiar. With 
dm and allied suggestions to guide him, he turned to Vedic 
literature and concluded that there was ample evidence in the 
Vedas, which pointed to their remote antiquity. The Greeks, 
the Egyntians and the Zoroastrians being as much ancient 
Aryans as the followers of the Vedas, lie studied their literatures 
and traditions to ascertain whether any corroborative proof to 
support his conclusions was available in those fields. 

As the field of investigation and study grew' wider and 
wider, the work of committing his conclusions to writing had 
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Z delayed He made up his mind, however, to submit his 
conclusions to the Ninth Oriental Congress. To complete the 
work in time, lie entrusted to his colleague, Mr. Waknis, the 
entire work of the Law Class for a few weeks and kept on 
dictating almost day and night. 

A few months after the Orion was published in book-form. 
Prof. Maurice Bloomfield of the John Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, U.S.A., delivered, on the occasion of the eighteenth 
anniversary of that University, the Commemoration-dav Address- 
on 24th February 1894. The following extract from the address 
shows how striking Tilak's work appeared to the world of 
scholars and what exactly was the reasoning he followed in 
reaching his conclusions: 

A literary event of even greater importance has 
happened within the last two or three months-—an went 
which is certain to stir the world of Science and Culture. . . 
Some ten weeks ago, f received from India a small duo¬ 
decimo volume. . . • The title is, “ The Orion or Researches 
into the Antiquity of the Vedas”. ... I proposed to myself 
to continue to turn the leaves of the hook with the amused 
smile <4 orthodoxy, befitting the occasion. But soon the 
•unused smile gave way to an uneasy sense that something 
unusual had happened. I was first impressed with some¬ 
thing leonine in the way in which the author controlled the 
Vedic Literature and the occidental works on the same. My 
superficial reading was soon replaced bv absorbing study, 
and finally, having been prepared to scoff mildly, i confess 
that the author has convinced me m all essential points. 
The book is unquestionably the literary sensation of the 
year just before us. History, the chronic readjuster, shall 
have her hands uncommonly full to assimilate die results 
of Tilak's discovery and arrange her paraphernalia *n the 

iitw pt ( ^| 1 r ^^ t ' sc | U) j ars at different times advanced their 
beliefs, nuking the Vedic Literature date hack from 12(K 
to 2400 u.c. A middle point between these two datev plac¬ 
ing the earliest Vedic period between 1500-2000 b.c. 
gradually precipitated itself, and that has been the standard 
opinion of scholars during the past thirty years. One is 
struck at once by the extreme modesty of the claim m the 
light of the claims of other Oriental civilisations, notably 
the Egyptian; and it now seems as though it were destined 
that this abstemiousness shall no longer go unrewarded. 

The Hindu lawyer Tilak’s discovery is based upon 
astronomical data recorded in Vedic Literature. . . . The 
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^inal equinox and correspondingly the autumnal equinoVr 
v scarcely perceptible degrees, change their position in 
the heavens year by year, performing a complete revolution 
in the zodiac once in 26000 years in round numbers. . . . 

Tilaks method consists in carefully sifting the astro¬ 
nomical statements of the two most characteristic strata of 
Vedic Literature .... and he proves conclusively that the 
vernal equinox of„the earliest period was in the constella¬ 
tion of the Orion i.e. 4500 years ago, while in the second 
period, the vernal equinox had receded to the Pleiades, 
pointing with equal certainty to about 2500 b.c. The 
strength of Tilaks investigation lies in the proofs he ad¬ 
duces that .... the cardinal points of the ecliptic, the 
vernal and the autumnal equinox and the summer and 
winter solstices correspond with these calculations. 

Hindus like Bal Gangadhar Tilak startle us and 
make us look after our laurels; but they are simply repeat¬ 
ing history of thousands of years ago when the Hindus had 
a Pan ini, of whom it has be en said, not improperly, that, if 
the first Eve great names of history were to be picked out, 
Paninfs name would figure among them. 
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On returning from Baroda. Tiluk realised that the invitation 
extended at "Madras to hold the next Congress Session at Poona 
was a matter of great significance. Accident had, twice during 
the space of ten years, snatched away the opportunity of holding 
the Session at Poona. This time, he decided, the chance must not 
slip. Early in January 1895 he warned the leaders of Poona that 
they must be up and doing. 

The prospect of the retirement of Lord Harris and the 
appointment of Lord Sandhurst as the Governor of Bombay in 
his place emboldened certain loyalists in the province to propose 
that a public memorial should be raised in honour of the retiring 
Governor. Tilak criticised the administration of Lord Harris in 
a series of articles in the Kgsari. Lovers of sports are free, he 
declared, to go into ecstasies over the achievements of Lord 
Harris. It would be callousness, however, to raise any memorial 
in his honour in the name of the general public. 

As Tilak fought his election to the Poona City Municipality, 
Government announced its readiness to rectify the mistake 
which had been responsible for the exclusion of the Central 
Division from representation to the Provincial Legislative 
Council. The District Local Boards in the Central Division were 
now called upon to elect theii representative and Tilak 
announced his candidature for the ensuing election to fill the 
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r. jathar from Poona and Mr. Garud from Khandes 
is rivals. 

Sixty-five voters elected by the members of the District 
Local Boards in the Division were to decide the fate of the 
candidates. Being the most populous district in the Division, 
Kliandesh had the largest number of voters. Mr. Garud could 
bank on their support. Mr. Jathar, backed up by the local fol ¬ 
lowers of Ranade, banked on the support of the Mamlatdars, 
who, as revenue officers, could influence the voters Tilak did 
not mind the Anglo-Indian Press which started denouncing him 
as a fire-brand and a fanatic. He was a bit annoyed, however 
when Agarkar put in the Sudharak the strange view that Tilak. 
being the editor of the Kesari, did not deserve to get the scat. 
As Mr. D. E. Waclm and Prof. Gokhale were in Agarkar s 
opinion eminently qualified for Council-work in spbe of their 
being the editors of the Kaisar-i-Hind and the Quarterly Journal 
of the Sarvajanik Sabha respectively, Tilak called upon the 
Sudharak to explain whether the additional qualification of legal 
knowledge disqualified him for the membership. 

In May, forecasts about the result of the election showed 
indications of Tilakks success. The Anglo-Indian press began 
simultaneously to drop hints that Lord Sandhurst should not 
sanction Tilak’s election even if he was returned by the voters. 

1 ilak was confident, however, that no English Governor would 
thus depart from the normal, constitutional procedure. When 
the result was declared by the end of May, it was found out 
that, out of 63 valid votes east, Tilak had secured 35 and had 
won. On his nomination by Lord Sandhurst, be: became, early 
in June, the Hon’ble Mr. Tilak. 

Tilak had watched for some years the growth of public 
interest in the historical glory of Maharastra. This interest 
spontaneously focussed itself on the scheme of repairing the 
Samadhi of Shivaji at Rfugad, which Tilak announced through 
the Kesari « A few columns of the Kesari were set aside for 
popularising the scheme, which immediately appealed to poets 
and authors, and also to donors, rich as well as poor. Rulers of 
Indian States like Baroda patronised the scheme bv their 
donations. Finding that the scheme had evoked sufficient 
enthusiasm and secured decent support, Tilak convened on 30th 
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a public meeting at Hirabag for the purpose of organising 
an influential committee to take up the work and to be in charge 
of the funds. Mr. Justice Ranacle whose telegram expressed his 
concurrence with the objects of the meeting had proposed the 
establishment of a permanent fund. The meeting appointed 
office-bearers and authorised a deputation to wait on the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur whose telegram had assured the orga¬ 
nisers that he fully supported the scheme announced by them. 

The publication early this year of the Life of Ivani Laxmibai 
of Jliansi bv Mr. Parasnis convinced Tilak that scholars in 
Maharastr i were directing their growing interest in Mahrattu 
history along constructive lines. While reviewing this Marathi 
book on 7th May, Tilak reminded his readers that they should 
not, following English historians, condemn the uprising of 1857 
as a mutiny and denounce its leaders as rebels. White suggest¬ 
ing the Rani’s resemblance to Joan of Arc, Tilak maintained that 
the Queen's Proclamation, which recognised the native rulers’ 
right of adoption, indirectly justified what the Rani had fought 
for and died for. 

How cautious and farsighted Tilak was, in spite of the 
rashness and extremism alleged against him, became obvious 
to his friends when he tactfully handled a mischievous pamphlet 
which reached him in June. T he anonymous pamphlet printed 
and posted in Bombay bore the title “ The Home Rule Bill for 
India Suspecting that some mischievous agency was at work, 
Tilak announced through the Kesari that the contents of the 
pamphlet were too fantastic to merit serious notice and that the 
ideas propounded therein were sure to lie outside the pale ot 
practical politics for years to come. 


Writing to Tilak a few days after his own nomination to the 
Senate of the University of Bombay, Agarkar had hinted that 
illness would prevent him from doing active work there. 
Agarkars health had been deteriorating since By the middle 
of June, his health started causing anxiety. Anticipating that 
both Agarkar and himself would find it impossible to control 
their emotions and that the loss of control would prove danger¬ 
ous to his dying friend Tilak had watched him from a distance. 
When the news of Agarkars death, late at night on 17th June 
1895, reached Tilak early the next morning, he was almost the 
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s^^pdftor who dropped in to console the survivors. Chiplutdcai^ 
^^"Dharap, Kelkar and now Agarkar! The loss of those col¬ 
leagues within a span of twelve years came as a shock to Tilak, 
as he braced himself up to write for the next issue of the Kesari 
his friend's obituary. As the process of dictation was profusely 
punctuated by tears, the dictation, which normally would have 
taken half an hour, took a couple of hours. The most remarkable 
thing about Agarkar, noted by Tilak in this obituary, was his 
readiness to keep the vow of poverty for the purpose ol dischaig- 
ing the debt which every educated man owes to society. 

The annual meeting of the Sarvajanik Sabha held on 14th 
July to elect the Executive Committee for the new year proved 
a stormy meeting. The Tilak-group in the Sabha commanded a 
clear majority. According to the election-procedure, it was pos¬ 
sible for this group to exclude the Gokhale-group completely 
from the Executive Committee, The willingness of the Tilak- 
group to accommodate Prof. Gokhale as the General Secretary 
of the Sabha failed to satisfy the minority group which wished 
to retain all the kev-posts. After a heated debate, in the course 
of which the minority group resorted to dilatory tactics, an 
Executive Committee, of which Dr. Annasaheb Patwardhan was 
the Chairman, was accepted by the meeting. 

During the session of the Legislative Council at the Council 
Hall, Poona, the Honble Mr. Tilak delivered his maiden speech 
on 7th August 1895. The financial statement for the year 
being the subject for discussion, Tilak made the following 
observations: 

These deficits are due to additional burdens thrown 
upon this government, without transferring to them addi¬ 
tional sources of revenue, and to enforced contributions 
levied by the Government of India, depriving this Govern¬ 
ment of the fruits of their economy and prudence.Any 

good that was likely to arise from the system of provincial 
contracts has been more than nullified to a very great 
extent by extraordinary demands made on tie provincia¬ 
lised revenue and the revision of the contract every fifth 
year. . . . Unless the claims of the Provincial Government 
are repeatedly urged upon and accepted by the Supreme 
Government, there is no chance of the system producing 
any good to the province. 

Tilak further stated that the revenue increase of more than 
five crores during the quarter of a century was not counter- 
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j&hced by a proportionate rise in expenditure on nation- 
building department. He submitted that Abkari and Forest 
Revenues should be progressively sacrificed by the closing of 
liquor-sliops and the grant of privileges to people to graze their 
cattle in the forests. He quoted Motintstuart Elphinstone in sup¬ 
port of his claim that Maharastra was once remarkably free 
from the drink-evil. 

Complimentary remarks regarding non-official members in 
legislative bodies, made by those in seats of power, have always 
to be taken with caution. It is worth noting, however, that Lord 
Sandhurst, who listened to the debate for the first time, referred 
in his concluding remarks to the Hon’ble Mr. Tilak as a 
gentleman of ability who represented a newly enfranchised 
district 

The Ganapati festival in Poona was this year an improve¬ 
ment upon that of the previous year. It was imitated elsewhere 
and promised to develop into the national festival of Muharastra. 
After admitting that British rule had been uniting India and 
after explaining why the Pahdharpur fair could not assume 
national importance, Tilak in the Kesavi dated 3rd September 
1895 explained the significance of the festival thus: 

If Hindus, even in one province, unite to worship the 
same God at least for ten days every year, it is an event of 
no mean significance. If this is rightly achieved, our future 
advance would rest on a sure foundation. 

At Dhulta, during the Ganapati week, the authorities had 
to open fire on certain Muslims who had conspired to create 
trouble. The firing to save the Collector was thus justified in the 
Kesari dated 10th September 1895: 

Smooth administration is possible only if the prestige 
and dignity of officers is maintained. That’s a well- 
established principle. The punishment, meted out to mis¬ 
creants bent upon attacking the highest executive officer in 
the district, must, in consequence, be held justifiable. 

To achieve the maximum of unity and harmony among the 
public workers at Poona. Mr. Justice Ranade had, as early as 
March 1895, suggested a reorganisation of the local Congress 
Committee. He had sternly warned his followers that their 
insistence on the exclusion of Tilak would jeopardise the success 
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.Jngress Session. In spite of the resentment of some 
movers he had nominated Tilak as the Secretary of the 
Congress Working Committee and had left him unfettered 
discretion to select from the other group a colleague in the 
capacity of a joint-secretary. Tilak, who hoped to pull on well 
with Mr. Gadgil, Bar-at-Law, had accepted him as his colleague. 


This arrangement worked well at least at the outset. The 
Working Committee felt confident of raising fifteen thousand 
rupees locally. It had also earnestly taken up the work of select¬ 
ing a suitable site for the Session. Active workers found out, 
however, that they had to face two questions of a diametrically 
opposite nature. The obstinate among the orthodox made their 
co-operation with and support to the Congress Session condi¬ 
tional on the assurance that the Social Conference would not 
be held in the Congress pandal. Those in the other camp who 
vied with these gentlemen in obstinacy sought the assurance m 
advance that the Congress and the Conference would be held 
in the same pandal as usual. Tilak hoped that obstinacy in both 
the camps would disappear at the touch of reality as the Session 
would approach. 


Jealousy seems to have begun to raise its ugly head some 
time in June. The Shivaji Memorial movement had before that 
time brought Tilak into close contact with the rulers of States 
in the Deccan. Tilak’s success in the election to the Provincial 
Council assured him access to the official world. Those, who had 
slighted him as the blunt Professor of Mathematics, as a 
commonplace lecturer in Law and as the leader of the illiterate* 
toiling masses, found to their dismay that lie had used his inter¬ 
national reputation as a scholar as the means to step into fields 
which they had been treating as their exclusive preserve. The 
stormy scenes at the annual meeting of the? Sarvajanik Sabha 
were the early expression of the jealousy, caused by Tilak's 
rising popularity and influence. 


The article in the Keaari dated 23rd July 1895 was intended 
to serve the double purpose of silencing envious critics and set¬ 
ting at rest the doubts in the public mind. In this article, details 
were submitted to assure the public that funds were available, 
that legal documents regarding the site of the Session had been 
finalised and that over a thousand letters had been posted to 
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lerate the collection of funds. The article contained 
peal to the orthodox to ignore the Social Conference which 
would come off as a tame, secondary show after the Congress 
Session. ( 

Though Tilak repeated his appeal treat the Social 
Conference as a second-rate issue and though he explained the 
constitutional position that the Reception Committee or the 
Congress itself was the competent body to decide the issue 
finally, die-hards in both the camps kept themselves active till 
September. In spite of this controversy and the atmosphere of 
uncertainly which accompanied it, the local Working Committee 
requested Congress organisations throughout India to submit 
proposals for the presidentship of the Poona Session. 

A telegram from Satara, which the Working Committee at 
Poona received early in October, set the Poona public to think, 
ihe telegram, though in the nature of a stunt, conveyed the 
desire of the leaders of Satara to hold the Congress Session 
there, because Poona, torn by factions, seemed incapable of 
carrying out its obligation. This shock seems to have induced 
Tilak and his friends to hold a public meeting to show what 
Poona citizens in general, as distinct from the obstinate in both 
the camps, felt about the Congress Session. 

This meeting, which had to be postponed to 22nd October 
from 20th owing to rains, was held at the Rea y Market Grounds. 
Sardar Babamaharaj Pandit Tilak’s friend, was voted to the 
chair. 1 nere were interruptions and disturbances, when Tilak 
addressed the meeting. When a fracas ensued, police-intervention 
became necessary to arrest serious developments. The following 
resolution moved by Tilak himself was adopted at this meeting: 

This meeting of the subscribers and sympathisers of the 
Indian National Congress regrets to find that the work of 
the Congress is drifting into the hands of a small clique, 
and declares that, unless the work is entrusted to gentlemen, 
who are prepared to work for the Congress—and, Congress 
alone—it cannot be carried on as successfully as is expected 
from the people of a historical city like Poona. 

After this meeting, Tilaks opponents began to allege openly 
that he had joined hands with the orthodox section led by 
Sardar Balasaheb Natu. To clear the position, Tilak drafted a 
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>nt unci explained that there were in Poona three parties- 
two. The English summary of this statement appeared 
in tiie press in the first week of November. To distinguish his 
own party from the party of social reform, Tilak remarked that, 
though both agreed in leaving the question of the Social 
Conference to the Reception Committee or the Congress when 
it would meet, one party worked in such a way as would accord 
best with the interests of their Social Conference. The party 
was, Tilak held, serving two masters. 

The crucial point on which Tilak differed from his rivals 
was in relation to the nature of the Congress itself. An organisa¬ 
tion of the people like the Congress must, Tilak insisted, keep 
its doors open to all, irrespective of the considerations of educa¬ 
tion, status, wealth or religion. Such an organisation, Tilak 
maintained, must avoid offence to the susceptibilities of the 
people. Tiiak’s insistence on the broad base of the Congress 
organisation was labelled by Prof. Gokhalc as his reliant' on 
and love of ‘ brute force \ 

The Bombay leaders had in the meanwhile, begun to 
entertain doubts regarding the success of the Congress Session 
at Poona. They invited leaders of both the groups to Bombay 
to learn from them personally how matters stood. Before leaving 
this time for Bombay, Tilak realised that Mr. Shrfdhar Vithal 
Date, in spite of all his vagaries, was a valuable asset. As he 
foresaw that the responsibility for the Session would be entrusted 
to the group which would prove its capacity to boulder the 
financial responsibility, Tilak wished to have with him 15 thou¬ 
sand Rupees. Sardar Balasaheb Natu offered to advance the 
amount if gold of equal value was deposited with him. Jt was 
Mr. Shndhar Vithal Date who rose to the occasion. He enabled 
Tilak to raise the sum on the security of his own gold ornaments. 

In the course of the meeting at Bombay on 26th October, 
the Bombay leaders realised that co-operation between the 
Poona groups, though difficult, was necessary for the success of 
the Congress Session. Tilak’s readiness to satisfy them even on 
financial grounds left nothing to justify his exclusion. The 
Bombay leaders, therefore, finally decided that the entire 
responsibility for the Congress Session should rest with seven 
Secretaries, three from Bombay and two from each group in 
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na. Messrs Wacha, Sefcalwad and Khare were nominate 
Secretaries from Bombay; Gokhale ami Gadgil were to repre¬ 
sent one Poona group and Tilak, who was persuaded to continue* 
was authorised to select the seventh Secretary from his group. 
The attempts of his rivals to turn him into a nonentity exas¬ 
perated Tilak and fie resigned his Secretaryship of the Congress 
on 4th November 1895. 

The public meeting at the Reay Market grounds on 10th 
November proved to be a landmark in the controversy regarding 
the Soc ial Conference. Mr. Shridhar Vithal Date figured as the 
main speaker that day. The larger portion of his speech was 
devoted to arguments against holding the Social Conference in 
the Congress pandal. The real sting of the speech lay, however 
in the v eiled threat that the pandal would be set on fin? in case 
the decision to hold the Social Conference elswhere was not 
reached in time. When, by the end of November, Ranade. 
apprehending that Date might not hesitate to carry out his 
threat, declared* that the Social Conference would not be held 
in the Congress pandal but somewhere else, the bitter contro¬ 
versy came naturally to an automatic close. 


Tilak, in the meantime, made capital out of the expression 
‘ brute force * used inadvertently by Gokhale to describe the 
strength of numbers made up of ignorant, uneducated people. 
Gokhale’s initial error of judgment was the use of the expres¬ 
sion; his second mistake was his reference to Prof. Selby for 
ascertaining whether his words were capable of bearing the 
interpretation which Tilak attributed to them Tilak s articles h 
the Kesari dated 12th and 19th November are typical as proof 
of his capacity to magnify into a major issue what, at first glance, 
appears* to be trivial and insignificant. 


On a few occasions just before the opening day of the 


0 Evidence is available, to support the view that Ranade changed his 
mind not only as the result of Date’s threat hut also as the result of 
pressure exerted by leaders of Bengal. Fo t letters written by Shri Moti- 
frtJ Chose, editor »f the Amrit Bazar Patrlka , during the latter half of 
November 1895, are available. The earliest of these, written on 16th 
November 1895, is addressed to Mr. Namioslvi while the remaining 
three are addressed to Tilak. These unpublished letters prove that 
Motihabu was using all his influence with Messrs W. C. Bonerji and 
Surrendrapath Banetji to persuade them to press Ranade to detach the 
Social Conference from trie Congress. 
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Session, Tilak effectively outwitted his local rivals^ 
ffon’ble fiabtt Surrendranatii Banerji, the president-elect of 
the Congress Session, was expected to reach Poona in the after¬ 
noon on 25th December via Dhond. Prof, Gokhale went to 
Dhond to receive him.. Before he actually met him, Mr. Vidwans, 
deputed by Tilak, had met him and handed over to him Tilak's 
letter. Before the president-elect was officially received at the 1 
Poona Station, Tilak and his friends received him at the Hadap- 
sar Station and the party accompanied Surrendranath as the 
train taking him to Poona steamed into the station. Though Tilak 
was no longer an office-bearer of the Congress, his popularity 
and influence were recognised by the guests who visited Poona 
during the Congress-week, The epithet ‘ the boss of the Reay 
Market’ coined by his rivals was, divested of its sting, a very 
apt epithet. 

The garden-party arranged by Tilak s friend, Sardar Baba- 
maharaj Pandit, which the president of the Congress and other 
distinguished guests attended, amply proved to outsiders that 
Tilak wielded as much influence among the higher strata of 
society as he did among the lower. Surrendranath Banerji and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya figured as prominent speakers 
it the public meeting at the Reay Market grounds organised 
by Tilak on 31st December 1895. This meeting raised the Shivaji 
Memorial scheme to an All-India status. 

Scarcely was the Congress Session over when Tilak had to 
attend his friend, Namjoshi, whose illness took a serious turn 
during the opening week of the new year. During the second 
week of January, it became clear that Narrijqshi was fast 
approaching the fateful moment of his death. As he had in his 
enthusiasm for public work hardly ever thought of his wife and 
children, Namjoshi grew extremely uneasy as he pictured to 
himself the helplessness, which would overcome his dependents 
after his death. Tilak, who watched his friend lying on his death- 
heel tried to get at his feelings. Overcome by emotion, Namjoshi 
failed to find words to convey his thoughts. Pressed by Tilak, he 
at last conveyed to him by gestures what it was that made him 
uneasy. In the name of conscience which is God within us all. 
Tilak assured his friend that he would stand by life dependents 
through thick and thin. Thus assured, Namjoshi passed away 
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'chilly' That Tilak never allowed his own imprisoni spiy tm 
lortatlon to he used as art excuse for. the neglect of the 
Xamioshis is home out by what Namjoshi’s son and relatives 
have gratefully recorded f. 

The fact that, within hardly two months of Namjoshi’s 
death, l il.ik secured as his colleague Mr. N. O. Kelkar is very 
significant. The correspondence which ultimately brought Tilak 
and Kelkar together shows that Tilak was deeply affected by 
the death of his colleagues like Agarkar and Narnjoshi. Tilak 
was in search not of a servant but of a companion in his declin¬ 
ing years. Kelkar joined hi in in that capacity in March 1896. 

On 10th January 1896, when Namjoshi’s illness kept Tilak 
by his friend’s side, Tilak found time and mental detachment to 
write a letter} to Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varma, then Dewan 
of juuagad. The letter recommended hr Panditji a Brahmin 
youth of Poona to be admitted to the Nawab's bodyguard. The 
youth is described as being eminently fit for military service 
but hopelessly unfit for any clerical job. Tilak has in his letter 
added that, if the young man could not be absorbed in the 
bodyguard, he should be admitted to some sort of military 
service. Though the letter nowhere mentions Damodar Chaphe- 
kur as the aspirant to the service, inference unmistakably points 
to that young man. As the account of this Chaphekar which 
came to light after his arrest in 1897 disclosed, he had before 
this time applied in r ain to the Army Headquarters. As he 
passed his days idly in Poona, he had at night on 23rd November 

TilakV letter (unpublished) dated 4th July 1809, addressed to 
Mr, Cries* * the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, helps us to 
form a correct estimate of Namjoshfs ability and Tilak s eagerness to 
complete the work undertaken bv his friend. Under a promise Of 
patronage from the Government of Bombay, Nam josh i had under¬ 
taken the Marathi translation of Moles worths Marathi-English Dic¬ 
tionary On going through the manuscript loft bv Narnjoshi, Tilak 
found that it required revision and some addition' Tilak's object in 
writing the letter to Mr. Giles was to get an interview with him so 
that the old promise might be revived and the work of revision taken 
up The manuscript left by Namjoshi was carefully preserved by Tilak 
in id is iiv ailable even now. Mr. Giles, who appeared as GhiroTs witness 

*ho Tilak-Chirol case in 1919, narrated the story of the manuscript 
m a perverted form. He stated in the witness-box that Tilak had 
approached him. seeking patronage for editing a Sanskrit manuscript. 
Failing memory or mere lapse o{ time might have caused the 
perversion. 

I Bapat II: 86-88 & J fI : X : 174-76. 

I Karandikar. Savarkur Charitrakathan (Marathi) 2nd Edition: p. 122. 
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rashly attacked Prof. V. B. Patwardhan, the editor of the 
flharak. Tilak seems to have learnt from young Chaphekar his 
whole story and seems to have concluded that it was unsafe to 
keep the fiery young man idle in Poona whe^e frustration was 
sure to misdirect Jiis energy. Tilak’s letter to Panclrfjf must be 
ihcerpre'fwl as-his attempt to direct Chaphekar’s energy and fiery 
nature along healthy lines. The letter is valuable as proof of 
Tilak’s general attitude towards young men of the Chaphekar 
type. 

The views expressed by Ranade in the course of the recent 
Social Conference appeared to Tilak distinctly fresh and in 
January 1896 he twice turned to them in the Kesari. Ranade’s 
views, the views of European scholars who have taken to the 
study of Hindu Religion, philosophy and social institutions as 
also the speeches and writings of Mrs. Annie Besant ought to 
caution, Tilak affirms, the impatient social reformer who is out 
to discard everything which Hindu Society has inherited. The 
social reformer who maintains that the abolition of castes and 
tire popularising of widow-remarriages are the pre-requisites to 
the grant of political rights is advised to turn to Ireland where 
political subservience has continued, even after the adoption of 
these social reforms,. 

A few more articles in the Kenan, written by Tilak in 1896‘, 
deserve mention because of the profound thoughts they contain. 
Deploring that Indian Universities had degraded themselves to ’ 
tli. level of examining corporations, Tilak, in the Kesari dated , 
25tli February, described tire true University as a centre of self¬ 
less learning and profound scholarship where votaries of know-1 
ledge congregate as in a place of pilgrimage. Tire series of ’ 
articles wherein Principal M. S. Cole’s book * Brahmins and Their 
Learning’ is reviewed deplores the arrogance of educated 
Indians. Brahmins and educated Indians are exhorted to 
identify themselves with the lower orders of society and to work 
for their uplift. 

The Bombay Legislative Council held two brief Sessions 
early this year. On 15th January, during the debate on the 
Karachi Port Trust Act Amendment Bill, Tilak protested against 
the favour which was sought to be shown to the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce at the cost of the Karachi Corporation. 
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26th February, Tiluk’s question regarding the reductic 
Ice news under the Anns Act in the Belgaum District was replied 
to by Government. 


The idea of observing Shivaji’s birth anniversary got wide 
acceptance and support this year, and it was proposed that 
Raigad, the capital of Shivaji’s Swaraj, should also be selected, 
for the celebration of the anniversary. Apprehending that rash 
words and impulsive action would provide an excuse to Govern¬ 
ment to suppress the siow but sure awakening, 1 dak repeatedly 
warned readers of the Kesari that the revival of Shivaji's 
memory did not mean a repetition of what Sliivaji had done in 
his day. In spite of this warning and precaution, a section of 
the officers in the Kolaba district kept on looking askance at the 
proposed celebration at Raigad. Deciding to go to Mahad via 
Mahableswar, Tilak, during his stay at Mahableswar, explained 
to Lord Sandhurst how simple the whole affair was, and pre¬ 
vailed upon him to instruct local' officers not to get panicky. 


The presence of a great leader like the Hon’ble Mr. Tilak 
at Raigad added grandeur and dignity to the buzz of active life 
there. Raigad, where the founder of the Swaraj of Maharastra 
lay to eternal rest just two centuries ago, asserted once more its 
latent capacity to inspire men to fight for national independence. 
As the means of carrying to the rural masses the message of 
Tilak, the celebration of the birth anniversary of Sliivaji at 
Raigad proved a unique success. 


During tire two days Session of the Bombay Legisluth 
Council at Poona, Tilak, while criticising the financial statement, 
complained, on 17th August, of insufficiency of information 
which handicapped non-official members who wished to study 
closely the financial statement. Members, able and eager to dis¬ 
sect a living budget, were, he remarked, made to dissect a dead 
one. He urged that funds specifically allotted to education 
should he exclusively utilised for that purpose. When the 
Council met at Poona again on 12th October, Tilak presented his 
views on the Infanticide Act Amendment Bill which Government 
had sponsored. 


The annual meeting of the Saivajanik Sabha held on 14th 
August 1896, at which Prof Gokhale submitted his resignation 
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x post of the General Secretary, proved to be an epoch- 
making event in the light of later developments. Though urged 
to withdraw his resignation Gokhale insisted on its acceptance. 
The resignation was only the first step which led to the starting 
of the Deccan Sabha, when Ranade was in Poona during the 
* October vacation. 

The article, which Tilak penned for the Kernri dated 27th 
October 1896, records his sharp reaction to the starting of the 
Deccan Sabha by those, who till recently had the upper hand 
in the Sarvajanik Sabha, * Childishness or senile decay’* is the 
title of this article. It spares neither Ranade and the pensioners 
around him nor young men like Gokhale for whom the Sabha 
was started. Kelkar has concluded that the whole tone of the 
article is intemperate'f. As Tilak himself has, in the concluding 
part of the article, admitted that the language lie was driven to 
use is not the language of strict decorum and restraint what is 
necessary is to try to understand why Tilak got so wild. Tilak, 
who, throughout his life, held fast to the principle <i democracy, 
was exasperated when he saw that leaders like Ranade and 
Gokhale had started a rival organisation because the majority 
in the Sarvajanik Sabha did not, for the time being, support 
them. The leaders of the Deccan Sabha had, in an explanatory 
pamphlet, covered themselves under the convenient cloak of 
moderation. Tilak and his followers were by implication labelled 
as extremists who ran after the impossible. Tilaks fears that 
Government would exploit the invidious distinction made 
fashionable by Ranade and Gokhale to crush him were well- 
founded. Subsequent events fully justified these fears. The 
allegation made by the founders of the Deccan Sabha in the 
following passage in their original declaration was unfounded: 

The (Sarvajanik) Sabha always aimed at securing the 
co-operation of all classes and it scrupulously avoided 
identifying itself with any preponderent sectional interest. 
Recently, however, the conditions which ensured this cau¬ 
tious balance of judgment have been, to a large extent, 
disturbed and .... sectional interests have now obtained 
an ascendency which, added to the general spirit of re¬ 
action, has alienated the sympathies of those, whose long 
association with the Sabha was primarily instrumental in 
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uilding up for it whatever prestige it possesses and semir¬ 
ing for it the measure of success it has achieved as an inter¬ 
mediary between the Government and the people. 

Hardly was the Ganapati week in Poona over when dis¬ 
quieting news about the outbreak of bubonic plague in Bombay 
spread like wild fire all over the country. This epidemic which 
was traced to imported cases first spread from the Mandvi loca¬ 
lity to the other localities of Bombay. The Kemri dated (3th 
October 1896 supplied to its readers historical information 
regarding the epidemic. While the Bombay Corporation and the 
medical World of Bombay faced problems incidental to the 
epidemic, the University of Bombay was called upon to handle 
the problem of its examinations which were fast approaching. 

As University examinations were, in those days held in 
Bombay alone, college-students in Poona, eager to avoid 
Bombay, started an agitation for being examined outside 
Bombay. Tilak promised to help them by moving a resolution in 
the Senate. He advised students, at the same time, to approach 
Mr. Justice Ranade who was then a Syndic of the University. 
Some students, who wished to see Prof. Gokhale who was also 
a member of the Senate, feared that f ilak would grow lukewarm 
to their grievance, if they approached Prof. Gokhale. Tilak dis¬ 
abused the mind the students and asked them to see Gokhale 
by all means. The Syndicate, which was obstinate, had to bend 
at last, because the pandal, set up for the examinations, was 
completely gutted one night towards the end of October. Specu¬ 
lation continued to be rife as to the cause of this fire until 
Damodarpant Chaphekar confessed, more than a year later, that 
he was responsible for that act of incendiarism. 

Bubonic plague was not the only calamity that came. It was 
accompanied by famine which threatened other provinces also. 
Prices of Foodgrains and fodder began to soar high and reports 
of the looting of grainshops in certain centres began to spread 
panic. Agriculturists began to sell cattle for a mere song. Cattle 
hungry butchers and conversion-hungry missionaries eagerly 
exploited this public calamity. Tilak decided to revive the 
activities of the Sarvajanik Sabha and use die Sabha as the 
agency for mass awakening. 

The Famine Code appeared to him to lx a useful, thou.gl 
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perfect, instrument. The ignorance of the peasantry arid 
tn unwillingness of subordinate government officers to grant 
relief permissible under the Code appeared to him insurmounta¬ 
ble barriers, obstructing the alleviation of public distress. lie, 
therefore, got the Code translated into Marathi and circulated 
the translation in the form of booklets. He did not even hesitate 
to harness the administrative machinery for widely distributing 
these booklets. Representatives of the Sarvajanik Sabi ia were 
deputed to various districts to explain to the people their rights 
and duties under the circumstances. 

Realising that sections of the public, along with Govern¬ 
ment, owed a duty towards people in distress, Tilak visited 
gr iinshops and warned dealers not to indulge in profiteering. By 
appealing to the religious sentiments of the rich, he arranged to 
open cheap grainshops. Finding that the weavers in Sholapur 
were likely to be hit hard by famine conditions, he appealed to 
Government to take up their problem. 

It was while Tilak was thus busy that Mr. M, K. Gandhi 
visited Poona, stayed with his friend Mr. Sohoni and had his 
first meeting with Tilak, Gokhale and the other leaders of 
Poona. Gandhiji’s object in visiting Poona was to canvass support 
and sympathy for the cause of Indians in South .Africa. As he 
wanted to organise a public meeting, Tilak explained to him the 
position of parties in Poona and advised him to see Prof. 
Gokhale and secure his support. He suggested Prof. Bhamlarkars 
nam< for the presidentship of the public meeting, because the 
professor was a non-party man respected by all. Tilak assured 
Gandhiji that he could rely upon full assistance from himself. 
Referring to this memorable meeting, Gandhiji later made the 
following observations 0 ; 

I could not conceive any greater encouragement from 
one occupying the position that the Lokamanya did to a 
young man whom lie had never met. 

In December, as the date of recovering the first instalment 
of land revenue approached, District Officers began to assume 
a hostile attitude to the public meetings which the Sarvajanik 
Sabha representatives organised to explain the Famine Code. 

1 he editorial in the Kesciri dated 15th December 1896 refers to 
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such meeting in the Thana District. It was a meeting of 
Kolis and Warlis; and, Prof. A. S. Sathe exhorted them not to 
pay land revenue if crops had failed. The Assistant Collector 
and the Mahalkari had requisitioned a party of armed police to 
overawe this meeting. Tilak utilised the situation as the right 
occasion to explain to Taluk a leaders what he expected 
them to do. 

Entrusting this work to younger men, Tilak left for Calcutta 
to attend the Congress Session, A few days before he left, stray 
cases of bubonic plague Had proved fatal in Poona, and Tilak 
was, during his journey, anxious on that score. On the third day 
of the Session, he sponsored the resolution relating to the 
Provincial Contract System. He proposed to prolong his slay 
for a day or two but a telegram from Poona compelled him to 
his mind. 


Prof. A. S. Satlie, Prof. S, M. Paranjpe and Mr. G. V. Apte 
had, on leaving the Thana District, started work in the Kolaba 
District. At Pen, they were arrested and enlarged on bail pend¬ 
ing their trial. Tilak had to return to Poona post-haste to guide 
these young men. After a short stay at Poona lie left for Pen, 
where he was detained almost a week. 

Arrangements for the defence of the three young men were 
finalised before Tilak reached Pen. His mere presence was, 
however, an asset in itself. The tent wherein the English 
magistrate, one Mr. Brook, held his court was once beseiged by 
a huge crowd of villagers, who had flocked to Pen to see Tilak. 
Their cheering and shouting disturbed the proceedings every 
now and then. The resourceful Englishman saw that TiInk’s 
word alone would carry weight with the crowd. In response to 
his request, Tilak emerged from the tent to ask the crowd to 
keep quiet. At liis request, th crowd grew quiet and dispersed. 
The magistrate later invited Tilak for an interview and congratu¬ 
lated him upon the esteem in which the Indian ryot held him 

After he had returned to Poona, Tilak recalled an incident 
during his stay at Pen. Prof. Sathe had once found Tilak some¬ 
what depressed. The possibility that the three accused would 
be convicted and sentenced heavily had appeared to him to be 
the cause of Tilak’s dejection. In his enthusiasm, he had made 
bold to assure Tilak that the crowd, armed with sticks, would 
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revolt, if the magistrate would convict them. Referring 
ils optimism of Satlie, Tilak remarked*, ‘"Sadie's words 
amused me ! I asked myself whether one single villager would 
stand by him in case of emergency! ” 

Though famine-relief and allied problems continued to 
interest him, the epidemic raging in Poona was the main prob¬ 
lem before Tilak from February' to April 1897. Early in 
February, the Infectious Diseases Act was placed on the Statute- 
book by the Government of India. Provincial Governments were 
thereby armed with supreme powers to enable them to eradicate 
the disease. Tilak repeatedly expressed in the Kesari Iris agree¬ 
ment with the view that desperate situations demand drastic 
remedies. The appointment of Mr. Rand as Special Officer on 
plague duty in Poona was, in Tilak’s opinion, an ill omen, 
because that officer had made himself odious at Wai by his 
high-handedness. Mr. Rand and the Plague Committee under 
hint were to be all-powerful; the local Municipality was to be 
their handmaid. Though Lord Sandhurst in the course of his 
visit to Poona on 8th March sought the co-operation of 
local leaders and advised officers to respect public sentiment. 
Mr. Rand and his satellites seemed bent upon doing things 
their own way. 

lilak did not object to the threefold remedial measures 
proposed by Mr. Rand. Removal of patients to hospitals, 
removal of persons from the affected zone to the segregation 
carnp and arrangements for disinfecting houses and localities 
suspected of infect ion-—these measures had his support. He 
personally visited the Government Hospital, studied arrange¬ 
ments there and openly advised people to restrain their preju¬ 
dices and to get patients admitted without demur. He did not 
hesitate to rebuke people for their faults and failings. When an 
exodus of the well-to-do people started, he remarked that such 
vast numbers had not left Poona in panic even when Holkar 
sacked the city. He deplored that the so-called leaders had 
deserted the poorer sections of the community when the situa¬ 
tion demanded that they should stand by them. 

In March the situation got worse. Though almost half the 
population had deserted the city in panic, the average daily 
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totality reached 60 in the first week and the, mortality fi|. 
'roared as high as 84 once during the next. Practically against 
the advice of the Governor and his Council, soldiers, English 
and Indian, were posted in Poona to help Mr. Rand. The pre¬ 
sence of vast numbers of soldiers struck terror in the citizens* 
heart. u Even Mountstuart Elphinstone had not,” remarked Tilak 
caustically in the Kesari, “ during his stay at the. Poona Residency* 
such a huge body of soldiers at his command ”, Public sentiment 
in Poona was piqued because the city had been singled out for 
the imposition of troops. The vagaries and harshness of the 
plague-administration only exasperated this wounded sentiment. 
A soldier could send a healthy man to the plague hospital 
because he suspected him to have temperature. Persons were* 
taken exposed and naked to the segregation camp for fear that 
their infected clothes might spread infection in the camp. Old 
men ancl women, pregnant women—all were, without exception, 
indiscriminately driven to the segregation camp, where proper 
arrangements for lodgings and feeding were not made. Rules 
empowered soldiers to bum clothes directly used by the patient. 
Enlarging the scope of the rule, soldiers did not hesitate to bum 
any article they laid their hands on. In the course of liouse- 
sea relies, members of the search-party pocketed valuables. Tiny 
boxes, which were not at all likely to contain a dead body, were 
broken open and their contents pilfered. 

Tilak had, early in March, succeeded in starting a plague- 
hospital where Hindus of all ranks and sections were admitted. 
Though a nominal fee was prescribed, none was refused admis¬ 
sion for his inability to pay. In many cases, Tilak paid from his 
own pocket the money due from destitute inmates. The establish¬ 
ment and administration of this hospital considerably weakened 
t e wide-spread prejudice against the admission of patients to 
ho oitals. Tilak, who co-operated with Government in order that 
distress might be relieved, explained to the authorities that they 
should try to get under the skin of the people. Mr. Rand, who 
arrogated to himself omniscience as well as power, was in no 
mood to make the plague-administration less irksome and 
more humane. 


While complimenting Lord Sandhurst for his benevolence. 
Tilak complained that soldiers had rendered the people abso- 
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helpless. In the Kesari dated 6th April 1897 Tifa 
ffiarked that people had been driven to the verge of despair 
and that the remedy had proved worse than the disease. The 
slow torture of the plague -administration, protested Tilak, was 
more disgusting than speedy death on a mass scale. While thus 
criticising the plague-administration bluntly, Tilak frankly 
admitted that, in the absence of the Plague Committee, dead 
bodies, left undisposed of, would have disfigured the streets of 
Poona. The rigour of the plague-administration did not relax 
even though there was an appreciable fall in the death-rate 
towards the end of April. 

Poona heaved a sigh of relief early in May when, with the 
subsidence of the epidemic, it was announced that the soldiers 
would leave. Normal life having been restored, Tilak announced 
that his law class would re-open in June As he had completed 
his tenure of two years in the Bombay Legislative Council, he 
offered himself afresh for the election. As Poona could not that 
year observe Shivajfs birthday anniversary, it was announced 
that the Shivaji coronation anniversary would be celebrated 
towards the middle of June. The celebration of the diamond 
jubilee of the coronation of Queen Victoria promised to be the 
main event ahead. 

The improvement in the general situation was reflected in 
the columns of the Kesari. On 20th April the paper had already 
dealt with the evidence submitted by Mr. Dadabhai Nowroj.ee 
before the Royal Commission, set up under Lord Wei by s 
chairmanship to enquire into the condition of Indian finance. In 
two successive issues of the Kesari in May, Tilak adverted to 
the evidence submitted by Messrs Wacha and Gokhale, who 
had embarked for England in March to submit their evidence. 
Though Tilak disapproved of the show of moderation, liberalism 
and loyalty which had prefaced Gokhale’s evidence, he appre 
dated the following view-point which Gokhale had submitted 
to the Commission: 

Ihe financial loss entailed by the practical monopoly 
by Europeans of the higher branches of the services of 
India is not represented by salaries only .... There is a 
moral evil which, if anything, is even greater. A kind of 
dwarfing or stunting of the Indian race is going on under 
the present system. . . . The full height to which our man- 
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Wiioocl is capable of rising can never be reached by iW 
^ the present system. The moral elevation which every self- 

governing people feels cannot be felt by us. 

In view of the official announcement that the diamond 
jubilee of the Queen’s coronation would be celebrated on 22nd 
June, Tiiak began to write in the Resari a series of articles 
reviewing the Queen’s reign. Three articles in the series ap¬ 
peared in succession on.8th, 15tli and 22nd June. A few days 
after the first article in the series had appeared, the anniversary 
of Shivaji’s coronation was observed in Poona on three ciays 
commencing with 12th June. 

The Kesari dated 15th June 1897 contained, besides Tilak’s 
article on Queen Victoria’s reign, reports of speeches delivered 
on the occasion of the Shivaji coronation anniversary recently 
celebrated. It also contained ‘Shivaji’s Utterances’, a poem 
which depicted Shivaji’s grief for the all-round degradation of 
his Maharastra. To keep up the impression that the poem was m 
fact composed by Shivaji, whose illiteracy was the favourite 
theme of English historians, Bliawani Tatwar, the name of 
Shivaji’s sword, was added in place of the poet’s name. A 
persistent rumour maintains that this poem, intended to be 
recited in the course of the anniversary celebrations, was really 
meant for the Kesari dated 8th June, but was held over lor want 
of space. A similar rumour maintains that, when the poem was 
actually recited,— perhaps by Damodarpant Chapliekar—’T dak 
disapproved of the bravado", How do you tolerate all this, 
you eunuchs? Get the wrong redressed”. 

Several leaderettes in this issue of the Kesari reported 
briefly the points which Professors Paranjpe, Bhanu and Jmsi- 
wa ]e had stressed in the course of their speeches. Prof. Bhanu 
had justified Shivaji s conduct in the Afzalkhan-Shivaji episode. 
Prof. Jinsiwalc had asserted that Shivaji was superior to Caesar 
and Napoleon. Dilating on the discontent of Duryodhan when 
he saw the glory and pomp of the Rajasuya sacrifice celebrated 
by Dharma, Prof. S. M. Paranjpe had conveyed the veiled 
suggestion that the celebration of the diamond jubilee should 
fill the minds of Indians with discontent. Tiiak had, in Ins 
concluding speech, remarked that Shivaji s conduct should be 
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not in the light of the Penal Code but in the light of the 
moral code prescribed by the Bhagavatgita. The sentence, God 
had not ordained that the Mlenchas should govern India for 
ever, formed part of this speech. Hardly had this issue of the 
Kesari been published when one' Justice complained in the 
Times of India that these leaderettes and the poem were objec 
tionable. Applying the word ' Mlenchas ’ to Christians, Justice 
had hinted that Tilak’s speech was seditious. 

Tilak had, in the mean time, successfully contested the 
election to the Legislative Council. Lord Sandhurst having 
sanctioned his election on 22nd June, Tilak attended that night 
the jubilee celebrations at the Ganeshkhind Government House. 
The next morning he was shocked to learn that Lieut. Ayerst 
had been shot dead and Mr. Rand, simultaneously shot at, was 
in the Sassoon Hospital on his death-bed. He was informed that 
they were both shot at on the way, as they returned from the 
Government House. 

The 4 who and ‘ why ’ of this tragic happening became the 
subject-matter of conjecture and discussion both in official and 
non-official circles. The choice of the jubilee night for the 
perpetration of the crime pointed to some political motive. The 
attack on Mr. Rand suggested some malcontent, nursing a 
grudge against Mr. Rand as the head of the plague-administra¬ 
tion. The Anglo-Indian Press began to insinuate that there must 
be a deep plot behind the crime. Government announced a 
reward of rupees twenty thousand to those, who would supply 
information leading to the arrest of persons responsible for 
the crime. Mr. B re win, a shrewd Secret Service Officer, was 
transferred from Bombay to Poona as a special investigating 
officer. 

Mr. Lamb, the Collector of Poona, waited for a few days. 
Finding that no public meeting to condemn the crime was 
convened by public leaders, he himself convened a meeting of 
notables on 28th June. At this meeting, the Collector informed 
his audience that he had been ■ hoping and expecting that some 
expression of the abhorrence of the terrible misdeed might 
reach him from the city of Poona \ He referred to the existence 
in the city of a secret band of sedition-mongers and instigators 
of murder. Warning that there had been in a section of the 
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ucular Press a vehement display ol thinly veiled sedition, 
the Collector held out the threat that Government was bent 
upon unearthing secret bands, tracing culprits and their insti¬ 
gators and checking all mischievous influences and propensities. 

Tilak’s article in the Kesari dated 29th. June mainly dealt 
vvdth the ravings of the Anglo-Indian Press and the Collector s 
threats. The exhortation to help investigating officers was fol¬ 
lowed by a warning to the public that one man's rashness and 
folly would lead to widespread hardship, in case the culprit was 
not promptly traced. Tilak pointed out that it was unfortunate 
that the officials should readily forget the fresh and prolonged 
forbearance of the public, merely because an individual, who 
was led astray, had acted with rash folly. Collective condemna¬ 
tion, either of the press or of sections of society, was denounced 
by Tilak as more heinous than murder itself. 

The Collectors speech was immediately followed by an 
official order imposing punitive police on Poona for two years 
and levying a contribution of 2(35 thousand rupees for the 
maintenance of the police force. ‘ Administrators running 
amuck ’ was the bold title of the article’* in the Kesari dated 6th 
July. After referring to the unjust imposition of the punitive 
police, Tilak, in this article, requested Lord Sandhurst to free 
himself of the prejudices regarding Poona Brahmins, Poona 
students and the Poona press. After advising Government to 
treat the jubilee^-night murders as one of the numberless crimes 
in the city's crime-record, Tilak fearlessly warned Government 
that the vindictive attitude and threatening language of its 
officers would bring disgrace and humiliation upon Government 
itself. 

Newspapers in England had been indulging in ill-informed 
criticism since the Ganeshkhind Road tragedy. A correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian , eager to correct English public 
opinion, saw Prof. Gokhale who had prolonged his stay in 
England. Relying on letters he had received from responsible 
gentlemen in Poona, Gokhale, in the course of the interview for 
the Manchester Guardian , attributed the Ganeshkhind Road 
tragedy to the unpopular plague-administration in Poona. He 
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that women had been humiliated in open streets and that 
m on duty had violated a few women, one of whom had. 
to escape disgrace, committed suicide. 

The publication of this interview set a fresh storm blowing. 
As angry questions were tabled by members of Parliament, the 
Secretary of State for India cabled to Lord Sandhurst and 
called for information. Relying on information received from this 
source, the Secretary of State for India stated in Parliament that 
the allegations made by Gokhale were unwarranted and un¬ 
founded. The entire English Press indulged in a campaign of 
condemning Gokhale, who at this stage sailed back to India. 

Finding that Gokhale had landed himself into serious 
trouble, Tilak, ignoring his usual prejudices against him, decided 
to save him as best as he could. Inferring that the information 
supplied to Parliament was based on the one-sided reports of 
Mr. Rand, lie complained publicly in the Kesari that out of 
nearly three hundred complaints submitted to Mr. Rand, he had 
investigated hardly two or three. He invited the erstwhile- 
complainants to record the complaints anew and send them on 
to him. 

The title of the article in the Kesari dated 6th July 1897 
was in itself dangerously outspoken. Tilak had anticipated that 
some of his readers would, on going through the article, put to 
him the. counter question whether the editor of the Kesari had 
not lost his mental balance. The following sentence from Tilak's 
article the next week shows his readiness to advise Government 
in a dignified tone: 

Persons in seats of power must absolutely guard them 
selves against the charge of vindictiveness. 

Fully conscious of. his impending arrest, Tilak explained in 
the Kesari on 20th July what sedition really meant. ITie follow¬ 
ing passage shows Tilak's eagerness not to overstep limits set 
by the law of the land: 

At least under the present set-up, we have to accept 
British rule. . . . The main duty of educated Indians in 
our position is to make our countrymen conscious of theii 
sufferings and to suggest remedies for legal redress. While 
discharging this duty, we must not overstep the limits 
imposed on us by law enacted by our ruler;;. 
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When Tilak left for Bombay in the morning on 27th 
e wanted, of course, to ascertain how far official preparation 
for his prosecution had progressed. The second object he had 
in view was to publish the evidence he had collected regarding 
the irksome and callous nature of the recent plague-administra¬ 
tion in Poona. Gokhale was on his way back to India. The 
publication of the evidence might put heart into him and help 
him in some measure. 

That afternoon, when Tilak was busy in Bombay, Mr. 
Slater, the Chief Presidency Magistrate, signed warrants, one 
for Tilak's arrest and the others for the arrest of Messrs Bal and 
Gokhale of the Aryabhushan Press, Poona. At about 10 p.m. the 
warrant was served on Tilak, at the residence of the Hon'ble 
Mr. D. A. Khare. Tilak immediately left the place accompanied 
by the police-officers who had served on him the arrest-warrant. 

Why was Tilak arrested? Superficial replies to this question 
have been given and have continued their hold on the mind 
of the common man. Tilak's writing in the Kesari dated 15th 
June 1897 was seditious and Government naturally relied upon 
it to prosecute Tilak ! This* explanation is often submitted arid 
complacently accepted. Two material facts are lost sight of by 
those who stick to this time-worn explanation. Immediately after 
the publication of the Kesari dated 15th June, Justice, writing 
in the Ti nes of India , had complained against the poem and 
the leaderettes in that issue of the Kesari. The Oriental Transla¬ 
tor must have promptly translated the whoRV material and 
submitted it to Government. Government kept quiet and conti¬ 
nued to keep quiet, when, after the Ganeshkhind Road tragedy, 
Tilak fired off articles whose bluntness and audacity frightened 
Ills readers and friends. 

From the view-point of Government, what mattered was not 
Tilak's writing but his leadership. Tilak neatly put it when he 
explained his view-point to his friend, Babu Motflal Ghose. 

‘ Their object is to humiliate Poona leaders **—this is the correct 
diagnosis of the official mind. Gokhale's bold statements pub¬ 
lished by the Manchester Guardian , the storm in England which 
followed the publication of Gokhale's interview, Tilak's active 
sympathy for Gokhale and his struggle to save Gokhale from 
humiliation—these steps logically led to Tilak's arrest These 
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oona leaders, in spite of their mutual differences, appeare) 
Jvork in unison for undermining the prestige of Government. 
Tilak, if left free, was likely to see Gokhale immediately after 
Ms return and was sure to persuade him not to tender an 
apology. That would prevent even Gokhale’s humiliation! Fo 
avoid that mishap, Government arrested Tilak a few days before 
Gokhale's .return. The rejection of the bail-application on Tilak s 
behalf in the early stage and his release on bail when Govern¬ 
ment had succeeded in pocketing Gokhale's apology harmonise, 
when studied in this light. 

One Poona leader was humiliated! By prosecuting Tilak 
and inflicting on him heavy punishment, Government hoped to 
humiliate the other Poona leader also I By refusing to accept 
any humiliating conditions to secure his own early release 1 , 
Tilak proved that Ins was a different, type of Poona leadership. 
Government felt humiliated when Tilak refused to humi¬ 
liate himself. Smarting under this discomfiture, Government 
sought to humiliate Tilak by prosecuting him vindictively in the 
Taimaharaj case. 

Tilak's arrest and prosecution in 1897, though they ap¬ 
parently arise out of his writing in the Kesari, arise, in fact, from 
his leadership which made Government feel nervous. Tilak’s 
success in the election to the Legislative Council was one phase 
of the recognition of his leadership; his arrest and prosecution 
form but the complementary phase of that recognition. 
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By the time Tilak was lodged in the Esplanade police-court 
lock-up, the Hon’ble Mr. Khare had ascertained from Mr. Slater, 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, that it was not possible to have 
him released on bail immediately. When Mr. Khare reached the 
lock-up to convey to Tilak the result, he found that Tilak was 
fast asleep. The warrant against Mr. Bal was sewed at Poona 
the next morning whereas that against Mr. Gokhale, who was 
not m Poona, remained unserved. Papers relating to the Kesari 
and the Mahratta were seized during the search of the Arya- 
bhnshan Press the next day. A few old swords and some other 
arms were seized during the search of the residence of Sardars 
Balasaheb and Tatyasaheb Natu who were, the same day, 
removed from Poona. They were kept as detenues under Regu¬ 
lation XXV of 1827, one of them in the Thana jail and the other 
in the Sabarmati jail. 

The Chief Presidency Magistrate rejected the bail applica¬ 
tion on Tilak’s behalf even the next day. The hearing proper 
was adjourned to 31st July. The bail application was submitted 
to the Bench of High Court Judges, consisting of Mr. Justice 
Parsons and Mr. Justice Ranade on 29th July. Their Lordships 
disallowed the application on the ground that proceedings in 
the magistrate’s court were to commence soon. Their Lordships 
remarked, however, that, in case of delay in that court, the 
party might re-apply for bail. 
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On 30th July, Tilak’s residence at Poona was searche 
ong with office-eoro&spondence of the papers, a copy of 
Curujis Marathi book, Bhavam Talwar, was seized. On 2nd 
August, Mr. Slater committed both Tilak and Bal to the Sessions 
on two counts, the one under Section 124-A and the other under 
Section 153-A of the Indian Penal Code Mr. Dinshaw Davar, 
B a r- at - Law, appeared for Tilak in this court 

As Tilak’s means during this period were too slender for a 
costly Sessions trial in Bombay, a defence fund was started to 
meet the expenses of the case. The Hindu of Madras and the 
Anirit Bazar Patrika of Calcutta warmly supported the fend. 
The Anglo-Indian press gave currency to the canard that an 
Influential zamindar in Bengal had promised fifty thousand 
rupees for the fund. As this was likely to affect adversely col¬ 
lections nearer home, the canard had to be contradicted. Bengal 
leaders, who apprehended that English barristers in Bombay 
might not be available to defend Tilak, decided to send two 
English barristers from Calcutta. 

Prof. Gokhale landed in Bombay on 30th July. Mr. Vincent, 
the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, saw him even before he 
had landed and the two held consultations for a long time. 
Gokhale tried to scertain whether any of his friends would 
substantiate the statements in their letters to him and help hi n 
to face the situation boldly. Finding that they were unwilling 
to run that risk, Gokhale decided to tender an unqualified 
apology to Lord Sandhurst. The following passage*, appearing 
in the concluding part of this letter of apology which was 
submitted in the first week of August, reveals the nature of the 
whole letter: 

I also feel most keenly that while a few Englishmen at 
least in the country have been not only just but even gene¬ 
rous in judging me, I have been much less than just to their 
countrymen, the soldiers, engaged in plague operations, 
and have made grave, unwarranted charges against them, 
when they were engaged in work which required that 
their critics should be not only just to them but even gene¬ 
rous. I once more tender an unqualified apology to II. E. 
the Governor, to the members of the Plague Committee 
and to the soldiers engaged in plague operations. 



The Rt Hon’blo Mr. Sastri: Life of G. K. Gokhale : p.22. 
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n 4th August the bail application on behalf of Tilak 
rd in the High Court by Mr. Justice Tyehji. As a month was 
likely to elapse before the Sessions trial would commence, he 
granted bail subject to very onerous conditions, Tilak was 
required to enter into a security bond for Rs. 50,000. Two 
securities were to bind themselves each for Rs. 25,000. When 
Annasaheb Nene and Shot Dvvarlcadas Dharamsey bound them¬ 
selves as securities, Tilak was released that evening. 

Tilak’s return to Poona on 5th August proved to be an 
ominous event. Before his return, Sardar Babamaharaj Pandit 
had an attack of cholera. In spite of the best medical help, 
Babamaharaj began to sink. On 6th August, when he felt that 
his end was near, he decided to make his Will. Not minding 
Tilak’s entreaties, he included Tilak’s name among the executors 
of his Will and the trustees of his property. The death of Baba¬ 
maharaj on 7th August weighed on Tilak’s mind for the next 
few days. 

Lord Sandhurst’s concluding speech during the budget 
session of the 1 cgislative Council proved that Gokhale’s 
apology had not satisfied him. The harm done by spreading 
abroad foul, unfounded accusations was not, in the opinion of 
H. E., undone by a subsequent apology. The reference in H. E/s 
speech to the ‘ Hindu hospital at Poona ’ and to the ‘ obstructive 
individual ’ who had explained that he had been working in the 
interest of the people showed unmistakably that H. E. had 
continued to nurse a grude against Tilak also. 

Mr. Brewin. had been, in the meantime, feeling crest-fallen 
because he had failed to get any clue to trace the Ganeskhind- 
Road murderers, though almost two months had elapsed since. 
Hoping to get something out of Tilak, he saw him often and 
carried; on what looked like polite, friendly talk. Realising that 
he could not afford to brush the officer aside like a cob-web, 
Tilak reconciled himself to converse with him with apparent 
candour. It was a game wherein two shrewd minds struggled 
to outwit each other. As the date of Tilak’s Sessions trial 
approached, Mr. Brewin withdrew from the game. He was 
convinced that, whatever might be Tilak’s political views, he 
had no complicity in the recent murders. 
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Barely an hour before his arrest, Tilak had assured a 
messenger* from Mr. Justice Ranade that lie would see ‘Eao- 
saheb ’ early the next morning. As the Ranade-Tiiak meeting 
could not take place. Tilak could not immediately understand 
the purpose of Ranade’s invitation to hirn. Ranade had that 
morning received an important letter from Mr. Motilal Chose* 
the Calcutta journalist. Deep concern over the acrimonious 
party-squabbles in Maharastra politics had forced that journa¬ 
list to request Ranade to intervene and restore harmony. 

During his stay in Poona prior to his Sessions trial, Tilak, 
in all probability, received a letter from Mr. Motilal Chose. The 
friendly hint in tire letter that Tilak should make up his quarrel 
with Government by tendering an apology reminded Tilak of 
the message from Ranade on the fateful night of his arrest. 
Knowing full well that Ranade had blessed the apology-letter 
submitted by Gokhale, Tilak concluded that the hint given to 
him by Mr. Chose was, in fact, Ranade’s suggestion. The follow¬ 
ing extract! from Tilak’s letter to Mr. Motilal Chose brings out 
how he viewed the apology-proposal. As proof of Tilaks digni¬ 
fied leadership, the extract deserves to reach posterity: 

The other side expects me to do what amounts to plead ¬ 
ing guilty. I am not prepared to do so. My position among 
the people entirely depends upon my character; and if 1 
am cowed down by the prosecution .... I think living 
in Maharastra is as good as living in the Andamans. . . . 
If you all advise, I am prepared to go only so far as this. 
“I don't think that the articles are seditious; but the 
advisers of Government think otherwise. J am sorry for it/’ 
But this will not satisfy the Government. Their object is 
to humiliate Poona leaders; and I think in me they will not 
find a ‘ Katcha* reed as they did in some others. Then, you 
must remember, beyond a certain stage, we are all servants 
of the people. You will be betraying and disappointing them 
if you show a lamentable want of courage at a critical 
time. . . . If I am convicted, the sympathy of my country¬ 
men will support me in my trouble. 

The response to the defence fund was, on the whole, 
encouraging. The support given to it by leaders like Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore and Surrendranath Banerji promised to show satis¬ 
factory results, especially in Bengal. All this was, however, in 

° Rapat III 2 : 91-92. 
f Bapat II ; 355-36. 
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nature of a hope and a promise. Tilak had, therefore, to 
make his own arrangements when the date of the commence¬ 
ment of th Sessions trial approached. To raise a few thousand 
rupees as a loan, he had to approach a number of friends! In 
anticipation of a long terms of imprisonment, he decided to 
make his Will. While dictating it, he was once moved to tears, 
at the thought that the Will would contain merely a recital of 
liabilities. 

Two English barristers, Mr. L. P. Pugh and Mr. William 
Garth, who were on their way to England via Bombay, were 
persuaded by Tilak's friends at Calcutta to stay in Bombay to 
defend Tilak. Mr. Ghauelhari, a young Bengali barrister, 
accompanied the two Englishmen. When the Sessions trial 
commenced on 8th September before Mr. Justice Strachey. 
technical objections were raised against the appearance of 
Messrs Garth and Chaudhari. Mr. Pugh with Mr. Davar ap¬ 
peared, therefore, for the defence. The Advocate-General 
Mr. Lang with Messrs Macpherson and Strangmann appeared 
for the prosecution. The special jury consisted of nine gentle¬ 
men, only three of whom were Indians. Arrangements were 
made to publish the Kesari every day in Bombay so long as 
the trial continued. 

While, opening the case for the prosecution, the learned 
Advocate-General turned to the passages in the Kesari dated 
15th June 1897 to which objection had been taken by Govern¬ 
ment. He conceded, however, that there was nothing necessarily 
disloyal in persons living under British rule celebrating lue 
anniversary of Shiva.)}; Before he proceeded, Tilak was, at 
Mr. Pugh’s request, allowed by fils Lordship to leave the dock 
and occupy a chair close to Mr. Pugh. 'Trying to explain his 
objection to the writing in the Kesari , the Advocate-General 
remarked: 

On the night of 22nd June, Lieut. Ayers t and Mr. Rand 
were murdered at Poona within a week of the appearance 
of these articles. I do not say that the murder was actually 
caused by the innuendos of the articles. 1 have no evidence 
to lay before you. . . . but I think we are all of opinion 
that an article of this kind, published at a time when there 
is considerable excitement owing to the plague at Poona 
and also to famine, and read by those who suffered from 
the famine and plague operations of the Government, I 
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submit that an article of this sort is extremely likely to 
cause men to do an act like that which caused the deaths 
of Lieut. Ayerst and Mr. Rand. 

When the Advocate-General started referring to certain 
other articles in the Kesari and some in the Mahratta with a 
view to show the animus of the accused, Mr. Pugh objected on 
the ground that letters and editorial articles in newspapers 
ought to be differently treated. His Lords!lip ruled, however, 
that extracts from the same paper of either an earlier or later 
date might be put in to show the animus with which the article 
was published. 

During the exam in ation-in-chief of Mr. Mirza Abas Al t 
Baig, Oriental Translator to the Government of Bombay, the 
admission of orders to institute the proceedings was objected to 
by Mr. Pugh. His Lordship set aside the objection with the 
remark that no particular form for the sanction to prosecute had 
been prescribed. His Lordship asserted that the provision requir¬ 
ing the sanction to prosecute simply aimed at prohibiting pri¬ 
vate individuals from starting State prosecutions. 

When proceedings commenced on the second day, 
Mr. Pugh, at the outset, put in a number of newspaper articles 
likely to help the.defence. The Oriental Translator remained in 
the witness-box throughout the day and for a short time on the 
day following. When Mr. Pugh, ignorant of the Marathi 
language, tried to get out of the witness the niceties and subtle¬ 
ties of certain expressions used in the articles in the Kesari , 
Mr. Baig felt alternately amused and annoyed. Mr. Baig, con¬ 
scious of Mr. Pugh's weak point, requested to be supplied with 
sentences so that he might better explain the words. Mr. Pugh 
frankly admitted his inability to frame Marathi sentences. 

The third witness for the prosecution, a clerk in the Arya- 
bhushan Press, explained what the position of the second 
accused, Mr. Bah was in the press. After the examination of 
Mr. Guider, Asst Superintendent of Police, Poona, one Mr. 
Purohit, a clerk in the Post Office, Poona, was examined. As he 
had availed himself of the Hindu Plague Hospital for admitting 
his wife there, questions about that hospital wore put to him. 
He deposed that Tilak had advised people not to obstruct 
Government in what it was doing to eradicate the plague 
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c^iuemic and that Hindus of all sections were admitted to the 
hospital on the payment of a nominal fee. 

When all the witnesses for the prosecution had been 
examined, His Lordship allowed Tilak to offer the grammatical 
explanation of certain sentences in the passages held objectiona¬ 
ble. The explanation of certain expressions offered by Tilak and 
the discussion of participles and tenses carried on by him, 
though subtle and weighty, must have baffled the judge and 
many of the gentlemen of the jury. 

The second accused, Mr. Bal, was, at this stage, called upon 
to submit his statement It informed the Court that the second 
accused was merely the acting manager of the press and was, m 
no way, privy to any of the contents of the papers published 
there. The statement contained the complaint that hardship had 
been caused to the accused firstly because Mr. Garth was not 
allowed to appear on his behalf and secondly because the trial 
was not held in Poona where the press was run. 

At this stage the Court rose slightly early that day. His 
Lordship wanted to ascertain, before concluding the evidence- 
aspect of the trial, whether he should himself call a witness, 
who was an expert in Marathi, to give an opinion as to some of 
the passages which were held objectionable. His Lordships 
remarks gave currency to the rumour that Prof. Bhandarkai 
would appear in the witness-box the next day. Rumour did not 
even hesitate to assert that the learned Orientalist had been 
actually summoned to Bombay. This spate of speculation was 
finally set at rest when, on 11th September, His Lordship 
declared that he had come to the conclusion that it was un¬ 
necessary to call any further evidence regarding the meaning 
of certain Marathi expressions. 

The Advocate-General, in the course of his address to the 
jury which lasted hardly an hour and a quarter, maintained that 
the Sessions trial of the accused at Bombay was a distinct 
advantage to them. He pointed out that the circulation of the 
Kesari was wide and that its editor was a gentleman of position 
in the community. Tilaks description of the British Govern¬ 
ment as alien and of the Indian people as a conquered lace 
was pointedly stressed by him. He explained at some length 
Tilak’.', habit of connecting current events with historical or 
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parallels and added that Tilak thus gave a political 
aspect to the Shivaji celebrations. The following passage from 
the Advocate-Generals address merits reproduction in this 
•context: 

The object was to excite in the. minds of the people a 
desire to imitate what Shivaji had done by pointing out to 
them that they would be perfectly justified, having regard 
to what Caesar and Napoleon had done and what was done 
in the time of the French Revolution, when the opportunity 
arose, if they were to act in the same way as Shivaji did in 
regard to Afzal Khan. 

For three hours on Saturday and for almost the same period 
on Monday 13th September, Mr. Pugh addressed the jury. In 
the first half of his address, he explained that for a considerable 
time after the publication and official translation of the writing 
in the Kesari dated 15th June, Lord Sandhurst's Government 
did not think it necessary to proceed against the first accused. 
He added that in the high excitement following the murders 
of Lieut. Ayerst and Mr. Rand, questions were put in Parliament 
towards the middle of July, and the Bombay Government, under 
pressure from the Home Government, sanctioned the prosecu¬ 
tion. He traced the background of the Shivaji celebration move¬ 
ment since 1883 and. explained that everything including the 
present writing that had appeared in the? Kesari during the last 
twelve years was in the nature of the usual press-controversy 
regarding a historical topic. Referring to the series of Tilak's 
articles on the diamond jubilee of the Queen's coronation, he 
emphasised the genuine ring of loyalty which characterised the 
writings. He explained that utterances of Shivaji resembling 
those held objectionable were in general favour in school books 
since 1876. Relying on his personal experience in Bengal, he 
remarkd that ‘ Mlencha ’ was restricted to Mahomedans, ‘ Sab' 
being the distinctive word for Europeans. As regards the 
historical and mythological references, lus submission was that 
such references form the normal stock in trade of journalists. 

From the progress of the trial, it was expected that the 
judgment would be delivered on Monday 13th September. As 
conviction was a foregone conclusion, friends from Poona rushed 
to Bombay on Sunday to see Tilak. Not finding Bhikajipant 
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fardikar in their midst, Tilak instructed Vidwans* to send a 
telegram to the Kesari office and arrange for Hardikar s railway- 
fare. Tilak had realised that Bhikajipant could not travel to 
Bombay on account of his poverty, He could correctly gauge, 
however, the intensity of his eagerness to see him. Tilak never 
neglected the Bhikajipant-type of persons who were, in his 
opinion, the salt of society. 

On the resumption of his address on 13th September, 
Mr. Pugh developed the following argument to prove that the 
celebrations started by Tilak never aimed at subverting the 
British Government: 

As regards the celebrations of Shiyaji, he could not 
possibly have that intention for this reason, that, if there 
was the intention to overthrow the British Government, it 
could never be done or attempted to be done without a 
combination between the Hindus and the Mahomedans. 
And, as regards the celebration of Shivaji, there was nothing 
which could more effectively tend to alienate the sympa¬ 
thies of all the Mohamedans from the Hindus of Poona 
than such a celebration. 

Turning to Tilak’s articles 
Pugh remarked: 

They show very great ability on the, part of the writer, 
and, if you were to look through the whole English press, 
you will have a difficulty in finding better worded articles 
than these. 

Remarking that those who put questions in Parliament and 
who sanctioned the prosecution had not before them the mate¬ 
rial he had presented, Mr. Pugh requested the gentlemen of the 
jury to exercise their discretion properly and to return a verdict 
of not guilty. 

His Lordship took almost five hours to read the charge to 
the jury. The intention to hold the second accused not guilty 
became clear when the reading had proceeded a few minutes. 
Agreeing fully with the late Chief Justice of Bengal, His Lord¬ 
ship held that disaffection meant simply the absence of affec¬ 
tion. Asking the gentlemen of the jury not to approach the 
articles in the Kesan as grammarians or philologists but as 
ordinary readers of the Kesari , His Lordship directed them not 
to ignore the time, place, circumstances and occasion of the 
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lion as also the status of the first accused. His Lordship’s 
view that discussion about Sbivaji becomes objectionable under 
certain circumstances was exprssed thus: 

The discussion of Shivaji was not to be objected to so 
long as ordinary times prevailed and circumstances were 
favourable. But, when the times were exceptional, it be¬ 
comes a more serious matter and we have to scrutinise most 
carefully the intentions of people under the circumstances. 

Inspite of His Lordships eagerness to hold the scales 
even, the following questions posed' by him suggested to the 
jury his leanings : 

Why was this extremely delicate and inflammatory 
topic, with others equally inflammatory, disseminated at 
this particular moment? .... Has it been argued or has 
it been strung upon a string of similar topics in such a way 
as not to appeal to reason out to the passions of the people 
whose passions were then inflamed upon that as upon a 
number of other things? 

It was 5 pan. when the jury retired. Mr. Pugh utilised this 
interval for pressing a few points which he thought, deserved 
to be reserved. After some discussion, His Lordship informed 
Mr. Pugh that he had considered the points but that no useful 
purpose would be served by reserving them. When the jury 
returned at 5-40 pan. it was found out that there was unanimity 
in holding the second accused not guilty on both the counts. 
Six out of the nine gentlemen of the jury held Tilak guilty on 
both the counts whereas the remaining three held him not guilty 
on both. His Lordship accepted the verdict. Tilak made the 
following statement before His Lordship proceeded to pro¬ 
nounce judgment and pass sentence in accordance with the 
verdict: 

In spite of the verdict, I still maintain that I am 
innocent, and, for this reason, I think the verdict has been 
arrived at owing to the misunderstanding of certain 
Marathi texts. In fact, there was not a single Mahratta 
gentleman put into the witness-box by the prosecution. If 
seems to have been lost sight oi and not pressed on the 
attention of the jury; but, whatever it is, I still hold that 
the writings themselves are not seditious. They were not 
written with any seditious intention and were not likely 
to produce that effect on the readers of the Kesari or 
would produce on any intelligent Mahratta readers. 
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The second accused was discharged. While awarding Tilak 
the sentence of eighteen months rigorous imprisonment, His 
Lordship mentioned factors which appeared to him to he both, 
favourable and unfavourable to the accused. The unprecedented 
nature of the prosecution and the co-operation of the accused 
with Government during the plague-period formed the favoura¬ 
ble factors. Explaining the second set of factors. His Lordship 
remarked: 

You are not an ordinary, obscure editor and publisher, 
but you are one of the leading members of the community, 
and being a man of influence, many of your people look for 
guidance to you—a man of intelligence, a man of remarka¬ 
ble ability and energy and one, who might, under other 
circumstances, have been a useful force in the State. Instead 
of adopting that course which would have brought you 
credit, you have allowed yourself to publish articles of the 
kind, which, if persisted in, could only bring misfortune 
upon the people. 

Correctly anticipating how the prosecution would end, a 
large crowd had assembled in the streets round about the High 
Court buildings. As the authorities arranged to take Tilak down¬ 
stairs by using the flight of stairs which led to the sea-face side 
of the buildings, the crowd waited long in suspense. Learning at 
last that Tilak had been removed to iht Dongri jail in the city, 
the crowd dispersed when it was dark. 

The By cull a Club where the Calcutta barristers had put up 
was the place where Tilak s legal advisers had arranged to meet 
the next morning The draft of the appeal to the Bombay High 
Court for leave to appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council was to be finalised at the meeting. It was decided to 
send a messenger to Tilak to get his instructions, if any. What 
happened that morning when the legal luminaries went through 
a bundle of papers which Tilak had sent them with their 
messenger is best described in the following words 0 cf 
Mr. Choudhari himself: 

Mr. Pugh, with great delight, went through it from top 
to bottom, handed it over to Mr. Garth and said we could 
not have possibly done it better. . . . Their appreciation 
of Tilak’s ability and intellect, which was already very high, 
now matured into great admiration, and they said that, 
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7 -ng t^ir professional experience, they had not coni*, 
^.oss any layman or even a lawyer, who could draw up 
a petition of appeal so accurately and exhaustively, after 
having only heard a charge or judgment delivered by the 
Judge in the court and without any reference to any notes. 

When Tilak was thus convicted and sentenced, his col¬ 
league, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, stepped forth as the editor of his 
papers. As the management of the Aryabhushan Press were 
disinclined to face the risk of printing them. Mr. Vidwans 
negotiated with the management of the Shri Vitlial Press, 
Poona. The only irregularity which was caused as a result of 
this change was that the Mahratta, instead of appearing on 
Sunday 19th September, appeared the next day. When the 
hesari appeared as usual on 21st September, someone in Poona, 
perhaps disagreeably surprised, sent a telegram to the Anglo- 
Indian Press, Bombay, and informed the world that Tilak’s 
papers had appeared and that one Mr. Kelkar, a law-graduate, 
had declared himself as the editor and publisher. 

Though the Anglo-Indian Press gloated over Tilak’s fate, 
the Indian Press was unanimous in its sympathy for the first 
victim of the sedition-law. The Hindu of Madras suggested that, 
on a specified day, Indian newspapers should simply publish 
Tilak s picture. Mr. Justice Strachey was widely criticised for 
having equated disaffection with want of affection. The sense 
of nationalism, thus intuitively stirred up, could not fail to reach 
the younger generation. The college-students at Lucknow staged 
a demonstration. His conviction and sentence thus raised Tilak 
automatically to the status of an all-India leader. 

The Full Bench of the Bombay High Court rejected on 
24th September the application for leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council. It was decided, however, that the last legal remedy 
should be tried by preferring a special appeal to the Privy 
Council. Messrs Pugh and Garth had, before they sailed, 
promised help when the matter would be taken to the Privy 
Council. The Hon’ble Mr. Khare accordingly sailed for England 
on 2nd October to try this last legal remedy. 

During the course of Tilak’s trial, the mystery surrounding 
e Ganeshkhind Road tragedy had begun to unravel itself. One 
. r ' . iavi ° . P° on a, who, on conviction for forgery, was serv¬ 
ing his term of imprisonment in the Yeravada jail, mentioned the 
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iphekar brothers, Damodar and Balkrishna, as the perpetra¬ 
tors of tint deed. Whether the tempting reward announced by 
Government induced Dravid to furnish the clue or whether the 
possibility of his own earlier release was the inducement has 
not been finally established. As the Dravids and the Chaphekar.s 
had been intimate friends, the clue proved valuable. By the 
time the. decision to arrest the Ghaphekars was reached, Bal¬ 
krishna, getting scent of what was afoot, went underground and 
found shelter in the Nizam's territory*. 

After his arrest, Damodarpant made an elaborate statement 
which was startling for its frankness. His trials—the magistrate 
Court and the Sessions—took their usual course and he was in 
February 1898 convicted and awarded capital punishment, 
Pending the execution of this sentence, Chaphekar had been 
lodged in the Yeravada jail when Tilak served his term of 
imprisonment in the Dongjri jail. 

In anticipation of his impending conviction, Tilak had on 
14th September tendered his resignation both of his seat in the 
Provincial Council and in the Poona City Municipality. It was 
not necessary, he seems to have concluded, to vacate his seat 
on the Bombay University Senate. The Government of Bombay, 
however, showed its mean-mindedne.ss by issuing, soon after 
Tilak\s conviction, a notification! to unseat Tilak. 


Shri Kcshaorao Koratkar, a distinguished gentleman of Hyderabad 
(On.) in those days, helped BaJkr/shnapant during his stay there. The 
interest which Tilak and Khaparde took in D B. Chaphekar the son 
of Kalkrislmapant and their cordial relations with Keshaorao Koratkar 
suggest the possibility that Balknshnapant went straight to the Nizam’s 
territory at the .suggestion of Khaparde. 

How this misuse of executive authority was resented far and wide 
becomes clear from the following extracts from a letter (unpublished) 
written on 1 3th January 1898 by Mr, Cl G, Welle of Dublin to his 
friend Mr. Alfred Webb: 

The deprivation of his Fellowship cannot rob Mr. Tilak of his 
learning by which he procured the honour. Our great countryman, 
Curran, was, just a century ago, threatened by a corrupt judge, look¬ 
ing at the. time from the Bench for favour from Government, with the 
loss of his silk gown, and his reply was. “You may perhaps deprive 
me of the silk, you cannot take the stuff.” 

o # o 

There are, as you know, many striking analogies between Ireland 
and India, and Irishmen will not fail to recognise in Mr Tilak and 
others, who have made appalling sacrifices in the endeavour to procure 
for their countrymen the blessings of national liberty, soldiers in the 
noble arniy whose struggle is “to help those to right who suffer 
wrong/’ 
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did not mind the work which was assigned to hint 
"the jail rules. It was starvation and sleeplessness that 
made him uneasy, inasmuch as his health had begun to deterio* 
rate fast. In November, reports leaked out that he had, within 
less than two months, lost nearly twenty-five pounds in weight. 
Mr. Setlur, an advocate from Bombay who had come into con¬ 
tact with Tilak during the recent trial took a step which proved 
to be the most effective under the circumstances. 

Mr. Setlur knew that the Howard Association, London, 
though primarily concerned with the welfare of juvenile 
offenders, interested itself also in general questions of prison- 
reform on humanitarian grounds. He decided to place before 
Mr. William Tallack, the Secretary of the Association, all the 
facts regarding Tilak’s health. Mr. Setlur seems* to have written 
to Mr. Tallack early in November 1897. Mr. Tallack took up 
the question a few days after the Judicial Committer of 
the Privy Council had, on 19th November 1897, confirmed 
Mr. Justice Strachey’s judgment in Tilak’s case. 

Sir George Hamilton, the then Secretary of State for India, 
seems to have cabled! in the first fortnight of Decmber 1897 
to the Government of Bombay to arrange for Tilak’s examina¬ 
tion by a committee of medical experts. Tilak’s transfer from 
the Dongri jail to the Byculla House of Correction and the 
supply to him of some quantity of milk and ghee wore the 
immediate effects of the medical examination. 

The Indian National Congress met that year at Amraoti 
under the presidentship of Sim Shank atari Nair, In his presi¬ 
dential address, he referred to Tilak’s trial and complained that 
Tilak had suffered because he did not get a jury of Indians. He 
also criticised Government for its failure to extend to Tilak the 
facilities which, as a political prisoner, he was entitled to. While 
condemning the internment of the Natu Brothers, Mr. Surrendra- 
nath Banerjee referred to Tilak so eloquently that the whole 
audience stood up out of respect for the suffering patriot. 

Though 1 am here physically ”, thundered the trumpet-voice 
of India, my soul is in jail attuned with Tilak’s 

Tilak’s health seems to have attracted Prof. Max Muller’s 
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tice sometime in December 1897. Learning that Tilak 
eager to devote Ms enforced leisure to the study of the Rig Veda., 
Prof. Max Muller arranged to send his Rig Veda volumes for 
Tilak. That scholars eagerness to associate himself with some 
move for Tilakhs release culminated in a memorial to the . 
Secretary of State for India praying for Tilak\s release. Besides 
Prof Max Muller, Mr. William Caine, Mr. R. C, Dutt, Mr. Dada- 
bhai Nowrojee, Mr. A. A. MacDorm'el and Sir William Hunter 
were some of the eminent signatories to the memorial. It was 
in June 1898 that this weighty memorial was submitted to 
Sir George Hamilton. 

One of the twelve grounds urged in this memorial was the 
failure of the prosecution to establish even remotely any rela¬ 
tion between Tilakfs writings and Chaphekars crime. As the 
Chaphekar ’trial had eliminated many of the elements under¬ 
lying TiJak’s prosecution and sentence, the Bombay Government 
could urge nothing against the pressure from White Hall. 
Chaphekars conviction had induced even the Anglo-Indian 
press to revise its attitude towards Tilak. It had started suggest¬ 
ing that Tilak should be conditionally released. 

The storm which would burst in case Tilak was to die in 
jail had been making the official mind apprehensive since Tilak’s 
health began to deteriorate fast. The outbreak of plague in 
Bombay in January 1898 only added to this apprehension. 
Compulsory inoculation of the jail population was officially 
decided upon. How to overcome TilakV opposition to inocula¬ 
tion was a question which baffled the jail-authorities for a few 
days. They at last decided to put it to him that, in case he would 
get himself inoculated, the convicts would come round and 
follow his example. Tilak reconciled himself to the proposal but 
developed high fever for three days and lost three pounds in 
weight in consequence. The authorities decided to transfer him 
to the Yeravada jail forthwith. On his transfer in February 1.898* 
he was admitted to the Jail Hospital. 

When he had slightly recouped, the work of dying wool 
and yam was assigned to him. He ordered books from Prof. 
Gajjar to study the process of dying and carried on experiments 
about the mixing up of colours. He had by this time received 
the Rig Veda volumes from Prof. Max Muller. Availing him- 
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the facility to read for a few hours at night, he dfevoted 
xrrlself to the study of Vedit Antiquities. The thought which he 
subsequently developed in his Arctic Horne flashed upon his 
mind as he reflected one night after he had done Iris reading. 
He was, as he remarked later, transported with delight when the 
thought dawned upon his mind. The letter which he wrote to 
Prof. Max Muller on 23rd March 1898 is full of regard and 
gratitude for that renowned scholar. 

Eager to appeal to Government against the capital punish¬ 
ment awarded to him, Damodarpant Chephekar sought Tilalcs 
help. The jail-authorities arranged the meeting which lasted 
longer than a couple of hours. Though Tilak could clearly see 
that the appeal would go unheeded, he complied with Chaphe- 
kar’s request and drafted the appeal in the presence of the 
jailor, who closely watched him. Chaphekar saw Tilak'once 
again in April, a few days before lie was sent to the gallows on 
18th April 1898. This time, lie secured from Tilak his copy of 
the Bhagavatgita and requested him to allow it to remain with 
him to the last. Though Chaphekar s second request that his 
funeral, rites should be observed strictly according to the Hindu 
religious form was not easy to comply with and carry out, Tilak, 
handicapped as he was, carried out that also. 



On 15th March, Tilak read in the papers that the Shri Vithal 
Press, which had been printing his papers of late, was com¬ 
pletely gutted by an accidental fire the day before. From 
Vidwans he learnt, early in April, that the fire had not seriously 
dislocated the publication of his papers, as another press had 
temporarily accepted the work. A note handed over to Vidwans 
by Tilak induced the Aryabluishan Press to take up the work 
again from 19th April 1898. 

The volumes of Tilak\s Reminiscences contain a number of 
anecdotes which show the high regard which everyone around 
him felt for Tilak even when he was in jail. A Musalman watch¬ 
man supplied to Tilak some nourishing diet to enable him to re¬ 
coup his failing health. When he saw Tilak after his release, 
Tilak gratefully rewarded him for the sympathy he had shown, 
.(n the course of his conversation with this watchman, Tilak 
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Jed him* to slick to his post, keep up his obliging j 

help political prisoners who were, Tilak prophetically 
asserted, sure to court jail in ever increasing numbers. 


Petitions signed by persons belonging to different places, 
praying for Tilak’s release, began to pour into the Bombay 
Secretariat in April!. Those sent by the citizens of Bclgaum and 
Sauudatti seem to have a common inspiration behind them. 1 he 
earliest of these petitions, dated 31st March, was sent by 
Mr Shridhar Vithal Date from Hyderabad (Dm). The petition 
from Poona dated 16tli April has among the signatories 
Messrs Rarnchandra Bhikaji Joshi and Govind Chimnaji Bhate, 
both ardent advocates of social reform. 


Probably thinking that it was upto him to move so that the 
hands of his friends might be strengthened, Tilak applied to 
Lord Sandhurst on 4th May 1898. The prayer to remit the un- 
c spired sentence was accompanied by the acknowledgement of. 
the indulgent treatment meted out to him in the Yeravada jail. 
The main argument in support of the prayer is to be met with 
in the following extracts! : 


1 beg to assure Your Excellency that, as stated at the 
trial, I never had any intention of transgressing the last' and 
never thought that the articles in question would fall within 
the scope of the Section 124-A of trie Indian Penal Code, as 
it then stood. 


I beg leave to refer to the course of events subsequent 
to my conviction which, in my humble opinion, has thrown 
a new light on some of the points in my case and has 
presumably removed the misunderstanding that prevaile. 
at the time of the trial. 


On 7th July, the Government of Bombay referred the ques¬ 
tion of Tilak’s release to Mr. Justice Straehey who suggested 
that he should be conditionally released. While framing the 
conditions to be proposed to Tilak, Government was not free 
from the sinister thought that their position would be streng¬ 
thened in case the conditions were rejected by Tilak. The first 
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_ ! which required Tilak, if released early, to bid fare^ST 1 

_p olitical activities for the rest of his life, sprang from this 

sinister working of the official mind, lire second condition 
which required that Tilak should not participate in any public 
celebrations to signalise his release was a modest condition. 
When Tilak informed Government that he would readily 
accept: the latter but that he objected to the acceptance of the 
former, the authorities were confronted with the problem of 
handling the question, without loss of prestige and dignity. 


A chain of recent happenings had been warning the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay that their stiffness towards Tilak was unjustifia¬ 
ble. Government had been obliged to admit the presence, of 
grave errors in the plague-administration of Poona. Like the 
citizens of Poona, the citizens of Bombay and other places had 
been driven to the verge of revolt as a result of the unsympa¬ 
thetic plague-administration. The imposition on Poona of the 
punitive police had to be discontinued, because the theory of 
conspiracy underlying the jubilee-night murders had been 
completely smashed. The' whole foundation on which Tilak’s 
prosecution rested had been thus completely undermined. What, 
then, was the justification for keeping him in jail any longer? 


Mr. Brewin, who had helped Government a good deal in 
forming a just estimate about Poona, was commissioned by the 
Government of Bombay to negotiate with Pilak regarding the 
nature of the conditions to be proposed. The very first inter¬ 
view with Tilak sufficed to convince Mr. Brewin that Tilak 
would accept no conditions likely to wound his sell-respect and 
likely to lower his position as a public leader. He decided to 
secure the co-operation of the Hobble Mr. Khare before finally 
framing the conditions. 


On 3rd September 1898, Mr. Brewin wired to Mr. Vincent, 
the Commissioner of Police, Bombay to arrange to send 
Mr. Khare to Poona. On 5th September, when Mr. Khare 
reached Poona in the afternoon, Mr. Brewin took him straight 
to his own bungalow. During the course of their discussion with 
Tilak that evening, Mr. Khare firmly informed Mr. Brewin that 
he would never advise Tilak to commit political suicide by 
accepting the condition of retiring from politics for good. A new 
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mla* was at last evolved. Mr. Brewin reached Govern 
ouse with this formula but no final, decision was reached 
that night. 

When Mr. Brewin requested Mr. Khare to stay on a day 
longer, he agreed, relying on the Englishman’s assurance tli.it 
they would be privileged to take Tilak the next day straight to 
lus residence. It was somewhat late at night on 6th September 
when Mr. Brewin, who along with Mr. Khare waited at the 
Governmnt House, secured the order of Tilak’s release and the 
draft of the conditions which Tilak was to sign before he was 
released. It was almost midnight when Tilak, accompanied by 
Mr. Khare and Mr. Brewin, reached Sarclar Vinchurkar’s wacta 
and met relatives and friends who expected, thanks to Mr. 
Khare’s assurances, his return that night. 

In the midst of congratulations and rejoicings which 
naturally followed his release, Tilak must have assessed how bis 
suffering bad affected the mind of educated Indians. As a result 
of the independence of educational institutions and of the shocks 
rudely given to Indians by their alien rulers, the tendency to 
hold the rulers in high esteem was fast disappearing, both in 
urban and rural areas. This changed outlook towards Europeans 
in India formed part of the widespread change of outlook all 
over Asia. Tilak must have felt confident that the Indian public, 
properly awakened and led, would follow him in his endeavour 
to sap the strength of English dominance over India, which 
was merely a phase of European dominance over Asia. Leader¬ 
ship based on "ceaseless work and readiness to suffer could not 
fail to galvanise mass conscience and mass energy which had 
been petrified by foreign rule and the slavish thought-currents, 
made fashionable by it. 


The Confidential files in the Bombay Sachivalaya show that the contro¬ 
versial condition, as amended by a few lines inserted by tilak himse.t 
in his own handwriting, finally read as follows: 

(21 That ho will do nothing by act, speech or writing to caCm- 
disaffection towards the Government. . 

r hereby accept and agree to abide by the above cond tio s 
understanding that by the act, speech or writing referred to in tne 
second condition is meant such act, speech or writing as may be pro¬ 
nounced by a Court of Law to constitute an offence under the I. P. 
Code. 
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On his release Tilde found that a volume of work, varied and 
complex in nature demanded his immediate attention. It was 
clear he could not, for considerations of his own health, handle 
the whole of it. He decided to leave the papers to Kelkar and 
Khadilkar, who had ably managed them during his absence, 
There was a deeper reason for keeping things where they were. 
The Chaphekar-ep ispcle was yet to unfold itself fully. The 
brothers, Balkrishna and Wasudeo, wanted by the authorities, 
were untraced. The authorities had been .smarting because they 
had eluded them so long. Their arrest was possible any day. The 
Natu brothers continued in detention. With a view to allow 
things to take their normal course, Tilak decided not to fetter 
himself with editorial responsibility immediately.. 

His deceased friend Babamaharaj Pandit had, like the 
average Sardai, mismanaged his affairs. The estates though 
extensive were heavily encumbered. Creditors, who had vied 
with one another in offering loans to Babamaharaj, had grown 
impatient to recover the advances made. The satisfaction of the 
claims of these creditors was going to brook no delay. As the 
posthumous son of Babamaharaj had died a baby of two months, 
the need to select a boy for adoption by Taimaharaj, the widow 
of Babamaharaj, had arisen. These problems, incidental to his 
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lition as a trustee, attracted Tilak’s notice immediately after 
his release. 
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When, during his stay in the Yeravada Ja.il, I ilak had turned 
to the Rig Veda volumes sent for him by Prof. Max Muller, 
passages describing long dawns and many dawns appearing in 
succession had fascinated him. The idea that the Vedic hymns 
describe the Arctic region where both night and day extend to' 
months without a break had struck him in an embryonic form 
during the course of his reading. What leisure lie could snatch 
after his release, he utilised for reading and for preparing the 
earliest manuscript of the Arctic Home in the V edas. 1 he first 
manuscript was written, states he in his preface to that work, 
at the end of 189$, before he left Poona to attend the Congress; 
Session at Madras. 


A week before his departure, there took place in Bombay 
an event showing how eager the Government of Bombay was 
to suppress popular regard for Tilak. A stage-play in Marathi, 
Bandhvimochan (Release from, jail), based on Tilak’s imprison¬ 
ment and release, had been written by one Soman*, a clerk in 
the P. W. Department. Till 16th December, the Commissioner 
of Police, Bombay, was ignorant that the play was going to he 
staged the next night at the Grant Road Ripon theatre. As the 
Commissioner found that it was too late for him to suppress the 
performance, the manuscript was secured. Government decided 
later to punish Soman for the violation of departmental rules f. 

An incident* reported by Tilak’s companions in his journey 
to Madras deserves mention. At one of the stations beyond 
Guntkal, a batch of graduates came to see Tilak and fell at his 
feet. One of them credulously remarked, “ Respected Sir, as vour 
feet are going to touch the land of my province, the plague that 
has broken out there will now disappearUnused to such 
expressions, Tilak pondered over what he should say. As the 
train steamed off, he heaved a sigh of relief and remarked, 
“That’s exactly the difference!” Pressed to amplify the oracular 
interjection, Tilak explained to his friends where young men in 


o Soman’s play has been forgotten. Deval, the author of the popular play 
Sharada, tried the very next year to immortalise Tilak’s suffering in one 
of the most dignified songs assigned to Kodand, the hero of the play. 

•f judicial Department File for 1899. Vol. 167 : 319. 
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larastra differed from the batch which they had just met 
“ Youths ill Maharastra do have ” remarked he, “ respect for 
others; but they refuse to be credulously silly, Their sense of 
respect and its expression are moderated by a sense of proportion 
and decorum ” 

As he did not like to be pestered with requests to make 
public speeches, Tilak did not figure as a speaker during the 
open session of the Congress. When Mr. Surrendranath Banerji, 
during the discussion in the Subjects Committee, suggested that 
the Congress should be grateful to the recently departed 
English statesman, Mr. Gladstone, Tilak did not hesitate to tell 
him that his Bengali ear might welcome the word gratitude 
which jarred on his own Maharastrian ear*. 

Tilak was the guest of Shri Biligiri Ayangar, a distinguished 
legal luminary of Madras. The ‘ Ice House ‘ which accom¬ 
modated him was rich in historical associations. Tilak remarked 
that he valued the place not because of its associations with 
Clive but because of its associations with Swami Vivekanancl 
who had his first spell of religious inspiration there f. From 
Madras, Tilak proceeded to Rameswaram, halting on the way at 
Shirangam, Trichi nopoly* Tanjore, Conjeevaram and Madura. 
He snatched a few days’ time to visit Pondichery too. From 
Rameswaram, he sailed to Ceylon where he spent a few days. 
The object of Tikik’s visit to Rameswaram was, as the people 
there understood it, the atonement for acts of omission and com- 
mission which a year in jail was responsible for. 

When the Congress was in Session at Madras. Lord Curzon, 
the new Viceroy of India, had landed in Bombay. The appoint¬ 
ment of tins energetic and strong-willed imperialist, who had 
already visited the Far East to study Asiatic problems, was very 
significant. Over fifty years of peace and prosperity which 
England had enjoyed during the reign of Queen Victoria had 
created world-problems which clamoured for a solution at the 
end of the 19th century and the beginning of the new century. 
The Madras Congress had telegraphed to the incoming Viceroy 
a message wherein hope and trust had been expressed that a 
policy of progress and confidence in the people of India would 
be followed throughout his term of office. 


0 Bapat 1:2: 45. 
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Ghaphekar had been arrested and committed to the Sessions. 
I he Dntvids continued to demand from Government the full 
amount of the prize announced. As only half the amount had 
been paid — and that after income-tax deduction — the Dravids 
had ventilated their grievance in the press. The Kemri on 7th 
February 1899 advised Government to satisfy the Dravids but 
demanded publication of the information supplied by them. 


On 5th February, a police-officer in Poona, who had been 
very enthusiastic in the investigation of the jubilee-night 
murders, had some explosive substance thrown at him, which, 
fortunately, only injured his clothes. The next day, at about 
10 p.m., two men, disguised as Punjabee Mu.sal mans, appeared 
at the gate of the house of the Dravids and informed them in 
Hindustani that they had been sent by Mr Brevvin to fetch them. 
The Dravids joined the strangers and the four turned to the right 
at the next street corner. The strangers shot at the Dravids and 
leaving them wounded in the street disappeared in the darkness 
around. Th Dravids succumbed to their wounds in the hospital 
the next day. 


A reign of terror threatened to revive in Poona. The arrest 
of the murderers of the Dravids, however, kept official wildness 
in check. Wasudeo, the youngest of the Chaphekars and his 
friends, Ranade and Satlie, were, soon after the murders, taken 
to the Pharaskhana for being interrogated. There, finding it 
impossible to bear the words of Ramji Pandu, a police-depart¬ 
ment minion, Vasudeo unsuccessfully whipped off his pistol both 
at him and Mr, Brevvin, When Wasudeo was overpowered and 
the three youths arrested, the murder of the Dravjd brothers 
Was fully explained. By the middle of May 1899, the two 
Chaphekars and Ranade were executed. 


The Chaphekar-episode marks the rise in Maharastra of the 
revolutionary school of politics. The Kal, a Marathi weekly 
recently started by Prof. S. M. Paranjpe, came to be looked upon 
as the exponent of this school of thought. Some recent writings 
in this weekly had so offended the Mehta type of Congressmen 
that a wide agitation was started by them to black-list both the 
paper and its editor. Before Tilaks release, Mr. Mehta had 
threatened Mr. Kelkar ‘ to run his pencil through the name of 
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m\ wherever it might occur unless the Kesari condemned 
Kal and dissociated itself from its offensive tone. Mr. Mehta 
now proposed that Tilak should condemn the Kal and its editor. 
Tilak refused, however, to do anything at Mehta's bidding. Jpst 1 
as he wanted to be free to go his own way, he wanted Prof. 
Paranjpe to be left free to go the way he chose. Undisturbed 
by such threats or suggestions, Tilak decided to resume vigor-- 
ously his normal activities, ignoring the jibe ‘ dangerous Poona 
Brahmins * which the Anglo-Indian Press had, after the murder 
of the Dravids, coined to cover him as well as Gokhale. 

Though Tilak took editorial charge of the Kesari in July, 
he had been contributing articles from February 1899. The 
series of six articles on the Khoti tenure was bis contribution. 
The Kesari dated 20th June contained one of Tilak's typical 
articles. Mr. R. P. Paranjpe, deputed by the D. E, Society to 
England, had secured the unique distinction of topping the list * 
of Senior Wranglers at Cambridge. Tilak’s advice to Paranjpe, 
which the article contains, is very suggestive. What he himself 
would have done as a professor of Mathematics seems to he 
expressed in this article thus: 

Having secured high academic distinction in England, 
Paranjpe would do well on return to lead the life of a 
typical professor at the English Universities. He should 
continue his reading without break. . . . Taking his own 
time, he should interest himself in the up to date problems 
in his domain. Me should learn modern European languages 
like French, so that modem research might be within his 
reach. He can thus turn his College into a live centre of 
mathematical studies. 

The Very title 0 of the article in the Kesari dated 4th July 
1899, characteristic of Tilak's Vedic leanings, convinced the 
public that it was Tilak who had assumed command. Gratitude 
and its full-throated expression which formed a peculiarity of 
Tilak were noticeable in this article. Though Tilak announced 
on 20th June Ins intention to re-open his law class, he announced 
on 18th July that the class was temporarily closed. The change 
was the result of the outbreak of plague in Poona. 

Though Tilak seems to hav e run his law class sporadically 
upto 1900, for nearly a year before he finally closed it, he seems 
to have grown apathetic to it. The recurring disturbance of the 
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gue epidemic led to a f; 11 in attendance. For weeks together 
the class had to be continuously closed down. This rendered it 
less dependable than before as a financial asset. Since his release, 
the field of his activities was daily expanding. Tilak’s growing 
confidence in his people and their growing confidence in him 
must have combined to turn him into a full-time public worker 
by the end of 1899. 

The potentiality of the Kesari as a paying business proposi¬ 
tion seems to have impressed him simultaneously. Though the 
circulation figures from year to year were encouraging, the size 
and number of pages were found to fall far short of the growing 
requirements. If still wider circulation was to be secured, if 
needs and expectations of the reading and advertising public 
were to be adequately satisfied and if the concern was to be 
stabilised, the only course was to double the size of the paper. 
Though the actual execution of the plan, which presupposed 
greater mechanical efficiency, took almost thirty- months, Tiluk 
had no doubt the full-fledged plan in view when he began to 
think of closing his law class. 


Though the plague epidemic assumed seriousness in July 
(899, the changed attitude of officers in charge of the plague- 
administration was this time a relieving feature. As a member of 
the deputation of citizens appointed at a public meeting on 9th 
July, Tiluk saw Dr. Reed, the head of the plague-administration, 
and explained to him the people’s view point that inoculation 
should not be compulsory for those, who would shift to plague 
camps. lie made it perfectly clear that his opposition to inocula¬ 
tion did not rest on religious grounds. The preparation of the 
vaccine and the method of inoculation being in an experimental 
stage and objective proof of immunity not being available, Tilak 
maintained that compulsion was premature. When Dr. Bhal- 
chandra of Bombay appeared on the scene as the advocate of 
compulsion, Tilak met him squarely after studying bacteriology 
to strengthen his own view-point. 


On 28th October, 1899 the Globe , a Conservative paper in 
England, mentioned Tilak a.v the fountain-head of political 
conspiracies and murders in the following context : 


For some years past, parts of the Western Presidency 
have been permeated by seditious conspiracies of a most 
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nrt; and, although the ring leaders hai 
to remain quiet since that arch-plotter, Tilak, was im¬ 
prisoned, sedition is merely in temporary abeyance. It rests 
with the new Governor to complete its extermination by 
such rigorous measures as the occasion may demand. 
Neither Bombay nor any other portion of India can be al¬ 
lowed to form a nucleus for disaffection, disloyalty., treason 
and assassination. Happily, Sir Stafford Northeote goes to 
his important office with much fuller knowledge of the 
state of affairs than his predecessor possessed, until his mind 
was informed by the campaign of murder which Tilak 
directed, if he was not its organiser. 

This advice to the incoming Governor of Bombay was 
reproduced by the Times of India on 1.8th November 1899. 

Tilak decided to teach a lesson to both the papers. The 
Times of India , however, realised its mistake and on 24th 
November 1899 published the following: 

With reference to the application made yesterday 
before the Chief Presidency Magistrate on behalf of Mr. B. 
G. Tilak, it is right that we should state that yesterday s 
proceedings for the first time brought to our notice* the para¬ 
graph, whose publication is complained of .... We nave 
no hesitation in saying that we in no degree associate our¬ 
selves with the views of the Globe , that if the paragraph in 
question had been brought to our notice, it would at once 
have been struck out and that we regret the insertion 
through inadvertence in our columns of statements which 
we regard as unwarranted and as doing a serious injustice* 
to Mr. Tilak. 

In view of this frank explanation and apology, the case 
against the Times of India was withdrawn on 8th December 
1899. Though this success was sure to prove a stepping-stone in 
the fight with the Globe , Tilak could not light-heartedly embark 
upon that venture. A firm of solicitors in London was instructed 
to serve a notice on the Globe. The notice which was served on 
5th January 1900 demanded an apology and the payment of an 
amount by way of amends. Mr. George Armstrong* editor of the 
Globe, replied on 13th January and flatly declined to make any 
apology or pay the sum suggested. In view of the stiff attitude 
of the Globe , Tilak 1 s solicitor, Mr. Harold G. Downer, filed the 
suit in the Queens Bench Division on 28th June 1900. Tilak 
proposed to go to England to be examined when the matter 
would reach the proper stage. 
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Just as Tilak had been since his own release agitating for 
the release of the Natu Brothers, Lord Curzon had been since 
January 1899 exerting pressure upon Lord Sandhurst in their 
favour. When Lord Sandhurst remained stone-deaf to all appeals 
and reminders, the energetic Viceroy bad, on 26th May, 
described the position as ‘one in which he declined to 
acquiesce’ 0 . On the eve of his retirement, Lord Sandhurst 
Ordered the release of these detenues. The happy news of the 
release of the Natu Brothers reached Tilak when he was about 
to proceed to Lucknow for the Congress Session. 

In the Subjects Committee of the Congress at Lucknow, 
Tilak sponsored a resolution condemning Lord Sandhurst’s 
reactionary regime. When Gokhale, Mudholkar and other 
Moderate leaders opposed the resolution on the ground that an 
All-India organisation was debarred from taking up provincial 
questions, Tilak quoted precedents to silence them. Though 
Mr. R. C. Dutt, the President, had assumed a non-committal 


attitude during the debate, he threatened to resign as soon as 
he saw that the majority was likely to favour Tilak. To avoid 
ugly scenes, Tilak withdrew the resolution!. 


The following extract from Tilak’s letter! dated Calcutta 
12th January 1900 refers to an incident at Lucknow and vividly 
brings out a few traits both of Mehta and Tilak: 

During my talk with Mr. Mehta, he wanted me to 
believe that Mr. Cotton had, against his will, tagged on his 
name as one of the Secretaries of the Sandhurst Memorial 
Committee. When I suggested that he should, in that case, 
publish his explanation, he remarked he did not like the 
matter to look so important From this 1 conclude that he 
has consented, might he indirectly and reluctantly. I tried to 
ascertain whether he would hold the Provincial Conference 
in February. He disapproved because the Conference 
if held then, would appear to have been staged to register 
a protest against the Sandhurst regime. He does not mind 
a protest resolution getting through, if the Conference is 
held in April or October. Mehta does not believe a public 
memorial to Sandhurst to be feasible, but there also he is 
evasive. Mehta boasts of his independence; but he would 
look before and after before asserting himself. The fun of 
it is he expects Indian Languages newspapers to boost his 
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^ ^^aep^ndeRce, when, by stray chance, he asserts it We 
refuse to belong to this class of journalists. 

It was at Lucknow that Antaji Damodar Kale, the well- 
known Paisa-fund enthusiast of Maharastra, met Tilak for the 
first time. When he had tried to persuade other leaders to 
interest themselves in his scheme, Kale had received rebuffs. 
Tilak gave Kale a patient hearing, emphasised the limitations of 
his scheme, explained the difficulties ahead and asked him to 
see him in Poona. 

Chatre, the famous circus-proprietor, was camping at Cal¬ 
cutta whence he proposed to move on to Burma and China. 
Tilak, who had been getting conscious of the awakening in Asia, 
decided to accompany this friend as far as Burma. Though he 
could not go to China himself, lie instruc ted some one in Chatre’s 
camp to write from China for the Kesari. It was to join Chatre 
that Tilak had proceeded from Lucknow to Calcutta, whence he 
wrote tlit- letter summarising his talk with Mr. Mehta. 


<SI. 


Tilak spent nearly three weeks in Burma. He spent a few 
days at Mandalay; otherwise Rangoon was his headquarters. He 
minutely observed Burmese society. The historical past of 
Burma, tire evolution of the language, the religious life of the 1 
people., their social peculiarities, the relations of Burma with 
India, Burmese trade and industry—all these aspects of life in 
Burma he noted with interest. On 24th June 1900 he delivered 
a speech at Poona, wherein he narrated his experiences not only 
of his Burma tour but also of his tour in South India and Ceylon 
early in 1899. A detailed summary of this speech was published 
soon after as a booklet. 


Soon after his return from Burma, Mr. Parasnis submitted 
to Tilak an essay on Nana Phadnis, which was meant for the 
death centenary of the great statesman of Maharastra. Tilak 
revised the essay and published it in the Kesari on 20th March 
1900. Grasping the special significance of the centf nary celebra¬ 
tions at Velas, the native place of the Bhanus, Tilak deputed 
Vidwans to that place. A portrait of Nana specially drawn for 
the occasion and an essay to be rend on the occasion were 
Tilaks contribution to the celebrations at Velas. 

In response to the invitation to attend the Shivaji birth-day 
celebrations at Raigad, Tilak, Kelkar and their friends from 
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reached Mabaci on 28th April. Before leaving Poona, 
Tilak had to test astrologically all the historical data available 
regarding Shivaji’s birth-date itself. The first day in Baishakh, 
which that year corresponded with 30th April, was the day of 
the celebrations. Nearly ten thousand persons from villages in 
the neighbourhood had gathered at the Gibraltar of Maharastra 
when Tilak reached there. At the close of the busy programme 
which continued till midnight, Tilak, after submitting the 
accounts of the Raigad Memorial Fund, assured the gathering 
that arrangements for the repairs to Shivaji's Samadhi would 
soon be made. It was during TilaJk’s visit to Raigad this time 
that Dr. B. S. Moonje first met his leader*. Holding an umbrella 
in his hands, Tilak crossed the full length of the Gangasagor 
tank and returned without any difficulty and without feeling 
exhausted. Dr. Moonje and his young friends who had been 
unable to cross the Gangasagar were amazed at this feat. 

The articles in the Kesari dated 29th May 1900 and 17th 
July 1900 show that Tilak had been holding discussions with the 
progressive section of Shastris with a view to convince them that 
the Hindu Calendar needed reform. The series of articles in the 
Kesari, in which Tilak’s friend Mr. Bhingarkar sought to rebut 
the view that Dnyaneswar, the author of the Marathi exposition 
of the I'hagavatgita, could not be identified with Dnyauadeo of 
the Bhakti school in Maharastra, might have received a few 
touches at the hands of Tilak. This senes and the original series 
contributed by Mr. Bharde to the Sudharak which provoked 
Mr. Bhingarkar form a valuable part of what can be called 
scholarly, literary criticism in Marathi. 


The Bombay Provincial Conference, held at Satara in May 
1900, tried both the patience and tact of its president, the 
Hon hie Mr. G. K. Parekh. The arbitrary procedure followed by 
him in forming the Subjects Committee was resented by the 
delegates. Tilak’s followers sponsored in the Subjects Committee 
a resolution condemning the administration of Lord Sandhurst. 
To conciliate the Moderate leaders from Bombay, a milder reso¬ 
lution wherein Lord Sandhurst was nowhere mentioned was 
substituted. The Presidents threat that he would resign even if 
this resolution were adopted was resented by a majority of the 
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es. When the Subjects Committee meeting )iacl been at 
luu< ,ied, these delegates drafted two applications and utilised 
the interval to finalise and forward them to the president. The 
president found himself in a perplexing position the next morn¬ 
ing when, an hour or so before the open session of the Con¬ 
ference was to commence, the applications which demanded a 
revision of what the president had already disposed of were 
.submitted to him. 



It was Tilak who helped the Iionble Mr. Parekh to get out 
of the right comer. He proposed that the delegates should rest 
satisfied if the president agreed to read the applications in the 
open Session and incorporate them in the proceedings of the 
Conference, Sufficient excitement having been provided by the 
Conference itself, Tilak\s followers were inclined to pooh-pooh 
Mr. Kale, whose enthusiasm for the Paisa Fund scheme had 
taken him to Saturn. Tilak encouraged him to explain his scheme 
at a private meeting called expressly for the purpose. He also 
assured Kale that the Kesari would support his scheme. 


Beneath all this surface activity, useful and varied though 
it was, there were two matters, not in the least co-related, which 
deeply engrossed Tilak’s mind during the period after his release. 
As he studied the question of Veche antiquities, he found, as he 
has stated in the preface to his Arctic Home in the Vedas, the 
lines of investigation ramify into many allied sciences such as 
geology, archaeology, comparative mythology and so on . He 
took up the study of the progress of geological science and read 
fourteen different volumes on geology*. 


His duties as the trustee of the estates of Babamaharaj was 
the second matter which practically absorbed his mind. Very 
few of his co-trustees could reach the high standard of selfless- 
mss which a trustee is expected to maintain. After he had 
assured the creditors that he would satisfy the bona fide claims 
of every one of them, he gradually began to explain to Tai- 
maharaj the Considerations which should guide her and the 
trustees in the selection of the boy to be adopted. Reports began 
to reach him that Taimaharaj was surrounded by a set of 
advisers who were eager to fish in troubled waters. Members of 
the Mabaraj family at Kolhapur had, he was reliably informed, 
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r own designs in the matter of the adoption. If conclit) 
at he would be required to steer clear of many shoals and 
rocks as he would try to discharge his duty as a trustee. 

The firm frontier policy of Lord Curzonliad begun to create 
fresh problems. The outbreak of the Boer war in South Africa 
in 1899 and British reverses in the initial stages of the war 
brought to the surface tendencies which had been suppressed 
so far. Russia tried to menace the British power in India by 
intrigues in Persia and Afganistan. China, alive at last to the 
dangers implicit in the ‘open door policy’, seethed with dis¬ 
content which flared up in the Boxer Rebellion. Tilak, who was 
never weary of repeating that the British Government had, h> 
disarming Indians, brought about the extinction of the Kshatriya 
class and the martial spirit, appealed to the martial instincts of 
Indians by presenting in the Kesaii the Boer war in all its 
phases and aspects. The two articles, “ Russian Intrigues and 
“Machiavellian Machinations T\ illustrate how Tilak in those 
early years tried to arouse public interest in international 
problems. 

The tendency to overemphasise the post-Mandalay period 
of Tilak’s life has left the impression that he first formulated his 
definition of Hinduism during that period. It was, in fact, in 
September 1900, when he spoke at the Reay Market grounds 
during the Ganapati week, that he stated these views. He firmly 
held that Hinduism was a tolerant, comprehensive religion, 
superior to credal religions with their dogmatic exclusiveness. 

‘ Multiplicity of means'* and non-insistence on any mode or 
object of worship** form, according to him, the attributes of 
Hinduism. Tilak insisted on a general acceptance of the Vedas 
as a cardinal principle of Hinduism. Arya Samajists were, in his 
opinion, protestant Hindus. 

The article in the Kesari dated 6th November 1900 contains 
Tilak’s tribute to Prof. Max Muller, whose recent death was a 
loss to the world of scholarship. After tracing the effects which, 
the study of Sanskrit had produced on Western thought, Tilak 
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this article, noted with regret that the succession of tl 
[fies of knowledge for its own sake ended abruptly in India 
in the 13th century with Sayana. 

After the usual preliminaries of the suit against the Globe , 
extention of time till November was secured on behalf of the 
Globe for filing defence. The proprietor of the Globe got articles 
in the Kesari profusely translated in order to secure evidence to 
support the allegations made against Tilak. Finding the evidence 
to be insufficient, Mr. G. Lewis proposed to Tilak's solicitors that 
the suit should be withdrawn on payment by the Globe of 
Tilak’s costs. As it was contended on behalf of Tilak that nothing 
short of an apology would suffice, the Globe, on 24th November 
1900, published as follows: 

Referring to a paragraph published by us on October 
28th 1899 under 4 Notes of the day' with reference to the 
appointment of Sir Stafford Northeote as Governor of 
Bombay, we published certain statements regarding Mr. Bal 
Gangacthar Tilak, who has been regarded for many years 
as one of the leaders of the Native party in India. In that 
paragraph we stated that a campaign of murder has been 
directed by Mr. Tilak, if lie was not its originator. Although 
we may not agree with the political course which Mr. Tilak 
has from time to time taken, under no circumstances do we 
wish to do him any injustice. We have now satisfied our¬ 
selves by exhaustive enquiries in India that it is unfair to 
Mr. Tilak to have used the expression towards him and that 
the statement is incorrect and under these circumstances we 
think it right to withdraw this imputation in the most un¬ 
qualified manner and to express to Mr. Tilak our regret for 
haying made use of it. 

Probably because they correctly assessed the upsurge of the 
rising political trends at the close of an eventful century, 



Messrs Hume, Wedderbum and Dadabhai issued, early in 
November 1900, a statement reque sting younger Congressmen 
in India to vitalise the Indian National Congress, which they had 
patiently reared up. After describing how the Congress had deve¬ 
loped into an institution for focussing world attention on India's 
grievances and aspirations, the authors of the statement had 
called upon Congressmen in India to carry on ceaseless, consti¬ 
tutional work both in India and England. The very heading of 
the article* which Tilak penned on 27th November showed his 
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regard for the uthors of the statement and his app ecia- 
tion of their valuable exhortation. He regretted to note, however, 
that, Mr. Chandavarkar’s election as the president of the Lahore 
Session of the Congress did not accord with the expectations of 
the three veterans. 

At Lahore, when he opposed the old guard of the Congress 
in the Subjects Committee, Tilak was supported by Lala Lajpat- 
rai and Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar. The enthusiastic welcome 
and deafening cheers which accompanied his appearance on the 
Congress platform to speak on the resolution on the famine- 
policy of Government were an index to his popularity as an All- 
India leader. His discourses, one on the Antiquity of the Vedas 
and the other on Hinduism, impressed the thinkers and scholars 
who visited Lahore during the Congress week. The College 
students of Lahore presented him an address in the Congress 
pavilion. 

In the Kesari dated 8th January 1901, Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
catalogued some of the outstanding features of the century that 
had just come to a close. While writing that editorial, Mr. Kelkar 
must not have foreseen that two events were soon destined to 
occur to mark the end of the 19th century. The Kesari dated 
22nd January 1901 was entirely devoted to Ranade who had 
passed away on 16th January, and, the next issue of the Kesari 
mourned the death of Queen Victoria. 

Tilak’s article on Ranade rises far above the level of the 
usual obituary note. Assuming a historical and philosophical 
tone, it develops a literary quality all its own. Public life as 
Ranade found it at the commencement of his career and that 
when he left it at his death are strikingly contrasted in this arti¬ 
cle. In quest of an equal to compare with the omniscient Ranade, 
Tilak spontaneously remembered Madhavacharya, the selfless 
Pundit and far-seeing statesman, who, in the 13th century, served 
as the prop of the Vijayanagar Empire. Tilak's article on Ranade 
seems to carry the assurance that he would carry on Ranade’s 
work, bearing well in mind the deep significance of the change, 
whose footfalls were audible to him with the close of the 19th 
and the dawn of the 20th century. 

On 18th March 190L Tilak read, on the occasion of the 
death anniversary of his erstwhile colleague, his Marathi essay 
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_ 1e Late Mr. V. K. Chiplunkar and His Times ”. In this essay, 
Tilak traced some of the tendencies to combat which the N. E. 
School had been started in 1880. Tilak traced back these tenden¬ 
cies to the looseness of life among the early generations of 
English-educated gentlemen and the disruption of orderly family 
life which accompanied the looseness. The vigour with which 
Chiplunkar’s attack on reformers is justified in this essay and 
the explanation which is offered in defence of Chiplunkar s 
aggressive style suggest that Tilak is here defending himself 
along with Chiplunkar. 


More than two years had by now elapsed since Lord Curzon 
had assumed the rein of Indian administration. Like a bull in 
a China shot), he had carried out what he thought were urgent 
administrative reforms, without minding whom he offended or 
with whom he came into conflict. Ilis refusal to allow Eranee to 
have any coaling stations in the Persian Gulf had brought him 
into conflict with the English cabinet. His attempts to curtail 
the powers of the elected element in the Calcutta Corporation 
had led to the resignation of the Indian members of the Corpora¬ 
tion and a protest resolution at the Lucknow Session of the 
Indian National Congress. Tilak had been watching the regime 
and criticising it piecemeal as occasion demanded. 

On 27th March 1901, Lord Curzon delivered his budget 


speech. He referred therein to the twelve subjects which, two 
years back, had aroused considerable interest in the new' Vice¬ 
roy. As half his term was almost over, the Viceroy had used the 
present occasion for stock-taking. The article in the Kesari dated 
2nd April pointed out that the majority of the much-advertised 
subjects pertained to the imperialistic designs of Britain, that 
they involved India into heavy, unproductive expenditure and 
that the energetic Viceroy had been able to achieve very little 
towards the amelioration of the condition of the Indian ryot. 


Tilak had, in the meantime, finished his reading and found 
himself well-equipped for rewriting in the final form the Arctic 
Home in the Vedas. He decided to see the work through, 
because he had been feeling that its publication had been un¬ 
necessarily delayed. Unwilling to be disturbed, he retired to 
Sinhagad with his wife and children. The work of dictation kept 
him busy almost the whole day. Sometimes, while dictating, a 
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point would suggest itself to him and he would then 
silent for hours on end. as if in complete self forgetfulness. 
Though he disliked being disturbed even by being reminded 
that meals were ready and the children waited for him, the hill- 
men in the neighbourhood could disturb him at their choice. 

As the work progressed, Mr. Khaparde, his co-trustee, joined 
him on summons. Tilak was convinced by now that the question 
of adoption in the Maharaj family could be delayed no longer. 
It was Tilaks vigilance which had checked Taimaharaj who had. 
guided by interested advisers, once planned to carry out the 
adoption ignoring the trustees altogether. Even apart from such 
silly moves, a very real danger had to be guarded against. Tai¬ 
maharaj had been of late showing symptoms of tuberculosis. If 
she were to die, any adoption would become impossible. With 
a view to reaching a decision promptly, Tilak had invited 
Khaparde for consultation. The following entry* in Khaparde’s 
diary shows the exact progress of Tilak’s work upto 10th June 
1901 and his preparation for the work in hand: 

We found him dictating the last sentence of Chapter 
XI. He said each chapter involved the reading and consi¬ 
deration of a whole library of books on different topics. His 
work is very learned and full of the results of deep and 
prolonged research. 

Tilak and Khaparde returned to Poona immediately after 
1.0th June. At the meeting of the trustees held on ISth June, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted in the presence of Tai¬ 
maharaj that Tilak, Khaparde and Taimaharaj should forthwith 
proceed to Aurangabad and return after completing the adop¬ 
tion. In pursuance of this resolution, the party left for 
Aurangabad the next evening. 
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Loc.VJL leaders had arranged that the party should stay at the 
Gurudwara at Aurangabad. Tilak summoned to Aurangabad the 
boys he had in view and their guardians, laimahiraj with hei 
personal attendants visited the Ell ora eaves and returned by the 
time the invitees began to appear. Several boys from branches 
of the Maharaj family, scattered in villages round about 
Aurangabad, stayed, on arrival, at the Gurudwara for a few 
days. Tilak, Khaparde and Tainiaharaj observed them from their 
respective points of view. They all agreed that Jagannath, the 
boy from the Nidhone village, deserved the first preference for 
adoption. Khaparde returned to Amraoti on 24th June to attend 
to some urgent business there. On 27th and 28th June, the forma¬ 
lities of a Hindu adoption, religious and legal, were observed 
and Jagannath became the adopted son of Faimaharaj. 

Nagpurkar, Tilaks co-trustee and the day-to-day manager 
of the estates of the late Babamaharaj, had got active in the 
mean time. He tried to wriggle out of his consent to the adop¬ 
tion at Aurangabad by changing the minutes of the proceedings 
of the trustees* meeting. He wired to the Kolhapur branch of the 
Maharaj family the information that the party had left for 
Aurangabad. He sent one Shrigondekar to Aurangabad with a 
letter for Tainiaharaj. Poor Shrigondekar s detention in the 
plague quarantine at Aurangabad and his eventual release as a 
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ult of Tilalcs intervention were mishaps beyond Nagpurkar' 
comprehension. 

Tilak, accompanied by Tairnaharaj, returned to Poona on 
29th June. The Shrigondekar incident had already aroused his 
suspicion which was confirmed by Nagpurkars deliberate at¬ 
tempt to avoid him. On 5th July he informed his co-trustees of 
what had happened at Aurangabad and suggested strong action 
against Nagpurkar on the ground that he was, in collusion with 
Tairnaharaj and her advisers, acting against the trustees and the 
interests of the trust. 

Nagpurkar, on his part, explained to Tairnaharaj what was 
possible if she would repudiate the adoption at Aurangabad. 
The threefold plan, which was hatched as the result of advice 
which Tairnaharaj received from a host of advisers, consisted of 
repudiating the adoption at Aurangabad, effecting a fresh adop¬ 
tion and getting revoked the probate in favour of the trustees. 
Tairnaharaj was led to believe that the moment her baby son 
had died, the Will and the trust, left and created by her husband,, 
laid ceased to be operative. 

Soon after Tilak had intimated to Mr, Aston, Collector and 
I). M., Poona and Agent to the Sardars in the Deccan, the fact 
of the adoption at Aurangabad, Mr. Aston granted an interview 
to Tairnaharaj, Emboldened by what transpired during this inter¬ 
view, Tairnaharaj put forth the plea that the trustees had no 
locus standi in the management of her property. Making up her 
mind to adopt Balaniaharaj from the Kolhapur branch, she 
sought the sanction of the Kolhapur durbar for that adoption. 
Tilak found that, despite the clarification which he had offered 
to the Kolhapur Durbar, the adoption of Balamaharaj was 
approved of in that quarter. 

Anticipating that the adoption of Balamaharaj was im¬ 
minent, Tilak summoned his co-trustees, Khaparde and Kum~ 
bhojkar, to Poona. Balamaharaj and his associates had, in the 
mean time, reached Poona. Learning from his own sources that 
there was a move to carry through the adoption secretly at dead 
of night, Tilak surprised Nagpurkar and the group around him 
by appearing in their midst at dead of night. Tilak’s appeal to 
Tairnaharaj to wait for Kumbhojkar and Khaparde did not go 
unheeded, probably because Tairnaharaj had sense enough to 
understand that the adoption would be vitiated if a majority of 
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istees were not even present in Poona on the day o 
tT adoption. 

On 15th July, Tilak and Khaparde tried to persuade Tai¬ 
maharaj to stand by the adoption at Aurangabad. Finding her 
adamant, they decided to oust from the Babamaharaj wada the 
whole party from Kolhapur. When Taimaharaj tried to shield 
the party on the plea that they were her guests, the trustees 
maintained that intruders obstructing the trustees could not be 
treated as guests and that they deserved immediate expulsion, 
A free fracas between the contending groups in the wada ap¬ 
peared imminent at one stage. Discretion, however, appeared to 
the Kolhapur group to be the better part of valour, and at break 
of day the party shifted elsewhere, bag and baggage. Tilak left 
the wada, leaving instructions to admit outsiders only after a 
strict enquiry. 



Taimaharaj now assumed a defiant attitude and filed, on 
29th July, an application in the District Court for the revocation 
of the probate granted to the trustees. She made it impossible 
for Tilak to visit the wada. Foreseeing that the scene*, would shift 
to Kolhapur where it was easy to complete the adoption o c Bala- 
rnaharaj, Tilak visited Kolhapur, and, during his stay there, tried 
to convince the Chief and his advisers that the proposed adop¬ 
tion would he illegal. Notwithstanding all this, the adoption was 
completed at Kolhapur on 18th August, 1901. 


Tilak and his co-trustees were naturally compelled to file 
a suit in the First Class Subordinate Judge’s Court at Poona to 
challenge the validity of the second adoption. This was done on 
23rd September 1901. The police-complaint lodged against Tilak 
for his having ousted the Kolhapur group from the Babamaharaj 
wada was found to be untenable. Taimaharaj was pressed by her 
advisers to proceed against Tilak for having wrongfully res¬ 
trained her. Better counsel prevailed, however, and she dropped 
the idea. 

Even in the midst of this storm that had begun to brew, 
Tilak had continued his other activities as usual. A Bill to amend 
the Land Revenue Code had been published by the Government 
of Bombay. Confiscation of lands on the grouncl of failure to 
pay the land revenue and deprivation of Khatedars' right to sell 
or mortgage their lands were the aims of the new measure. Bet¬ 
ween 4th June and 16th July 1901, Tilak wrote in the Kesari 
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_location in India with that in Japan Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose, 

when he thanked the delegates at the close of the Session, refer¬ 
red pointedly to the self-sacrifice and popularity of I flak. Sir 
P. M. Mehtas arbitrary method of abolishing the Indian Congress 
Committee was opposed by Tilak, Lai a Harkishanlal, a young 
Punjabee delegate, joined Tilak in his opposition to Mehta. 

In the course of his discourse on Hinduism in the Congress 
pandal, Tilak referred' to the progress of scientific thought, the 
growth of materialism, the inroads of proselytizing religions and 
the appalling poverty of the Hindu masses as the powerful, 
forces arrayed against Hindu society, Hindus would, he hoped, 
succeed in defending their religion because they had, besides a 
common revealed Book, common religious philosophy and 
mythology. 

Tilak's visit during his stay at Calcutta to Swami Vivek- 
anand’s Math has been fortunately recorded by one of his 
companions 0 . Though Swamiji had been keeping indifferent 
health since his return home a year back, he personally received 
Tilak as he alighted from the boat which had taken him across 
the Ganges. The two had at the Math a heart to heart talk. 
‘‘Self-help should form the basis of our politics” said Swamiji 
to Tilak. * Methods of obstruction ” added he, “ effective enough 
to bring our rulers to their knees cannot be eschewed 

During his visit to a Girls' School run in Calcutta by a lady, 
popularly known as Mataji, Tilak* was surprised to find that 
Mataji was a Maharastrian lady who could speak Marathi 
fluently. In the presence of Tilak and his friends from Maha- 
rastra, Mataji dropped all reserve. She was a Maharastrian lady 
from Tanjore. As a young widow she had started upon a pil¬ 
grimage to Nepal. She had to pass a few years of her life with 
a high-ranking Nepalese Officer who was ensnared by her 
beauty. On his death, she had left Nepal and settled in Calcutta. 
She had utilised the sale-proceeds of her jewellery as capital for 
starting a girls school. 

Mataji had kept up her Nepalese contacts and promised to 
help Tilak, if Nepal would appeal to him as a base of operations. 
It was this meeting with Mataji that eventually induced Tilak 
to allow his colleague Mr. Khadilkar to visit Nepal]. Having 
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Xed in his ostensible mission of manufacturing tiles for 
tiTbuildings in Nepal, Khadilkar cautiously turned to his plan 
of starting a factory for the manufacture of arms and firearms. 
Smelling that his plan had leaked out, Khadilkar returned to 
Poona and rejoined Tilak in 1904. 

Soon after his return from Calcutta Tilak appealed to the 
Bombay High Court praying for the transfer of Taimaharaj s 
application from Mr. Astons Court. This appeal was rejected 
and Tilak’s cross-examination before Mr, Aston was resumed. 
When Mr. Aston announced his intention to pronounce the 
judgment on 3rd April and when he ordered I ilak to be 
personally present before him that day, everyone inferred that 
Mr. Aston had something sinister up his sleeves. As apprehended, 
he ordered the revocation of the probate. He did not hesitate 
to express the view jthat Tilak had made false statements on 
oath, that he had forged documents and that he had used such 
documents. Recommending that criminal proceedings should be 
started against Tilak, he ordered him to furnish bail for ten 
thousand rupees and further demanded from him personal 
security for an equal amount. On 17th April 1902, Tilak appealed 
to the High Court against Mr. Astons decision in the probate 
matter. Pending the decision of the High Court, criminal pro 
ceedings against Tilak were ordered to be stayed. 

On New Year’s day, Mr. R. P. Paranjpe had joined the 
Fergusson College as its Principal. Tilak once dropped in at his 
place to congratulate him personally on his unique distinction. 
An occasion soon arose for Principal Paranjpe to express his 
regard for Tilak as a mathematician. Viswanath, Tilaks son, 
who was then a college student, one day approached his father 
because! a difficult problem set to his class by Principal 
Paranjpe had baffled him, Tilak set down in his sons note-book 
a few steps, which easily led to the solution. In the clas*s room, 
Viswanath, unable to explain the steps, submitted to his 
Principal his note-book. Learning on enquiry that it was Tilak’ 
solution, Paranjpe frankly exclaimed, "That’s il! Hardly anyone 
except Tilak can solve it thus ” 

The Kesari appeared as an eight-page weekly on 11th 
February 1902 and the readers were assured by Tilak that the 
new size of the paper had come to stay. Tilak’s editorial in this 
issue broadly reviewed the grow th of journalism in Maharastra 
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the quarter of a century just preceding. Besides stabilis¬ 
ing itself, the Kesari had proved a source of encouragement to 
other Marathi papers. The following passage emphasised the 
outlook of the paper in the sphere of social and religious reform: 

( The clear view of the Kesari has been that a tactful 
adjustment of the old and the new is called for. Those who 
arc eager to propagate new ideas cannot label society as a 
pack of fools. 

The following passage reiterated the political mission of 
the paper: 

When the Kesari was started in Lord I .yttons time, 
journalists had made fashionable a type of writing, calct '• 
lated not to antagonise the rulers, if not positively to natter 
them. Those days are gone. As journalists we are out to 
awaken and unite people as also to make them earnest. *' 
do not write for our rulers alone. We aim at inculcating on 
the mind of our readers the thoughts which stir us deeply. 
We want them to feel our earnestness. We want the dis¬ 
content in our heart to infect them. 

Tilak must have been highly pleased to find that the Mar- 
wari Community of Calcutta and some of Bengal s leaders had 
agreed to participate in the Shivaji coronation anniversary which 
the Maharastra colony at Calcutta had planned to celebrate. Jo 
the course of his own speech at Poona on that occasion, he 
remarked that the guerrilla warfare of the Mahrattas alone could 
succeed against the superior Imperial forces. 

A scene enacted at the Survajanik Sabha Hall, Poona, on 
1st July 1902 remained long treasured up in the memory of those 
who were fortunate enough to witness it. R. 13. V. M. Mahajant, 
a scholar from Akola, had promised to speak that day on 'I uka- 
ram. When the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale entered the hall, the first 
line of chairs was fully occupied. When Gokhale turned to the 
hack line of chairs. Tilak rose from his seat, seated Gokhale there 
and proposed his name for presidentship. As he was not a stu 
Rent of Tukaram, Gokhale was unwilling to take lhe chair. lie 
yielded, however, to Tilak’s pressure. 

On 4th July 1902. the world was shocked to hear that 
Svvami Vivekanand had passed away. The following passage 
from Tilak’s article in the Kesari dated 8th July is remarkable 
for the comparison it institutes between the Swami and the 
Shankaracharya: 

Shankaracharya, who lived more than a thousand years 
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understood the glory that was Hinduism. He v; 

'It as an inestimable national asset and a source of national 
strength. He made it the mission of his life to propagate it 
all over the world. His faith in the glory of Hinduism did 
not merely blossom into words; it ripened into a concrete 
achievement. What that towering personality achieved in 
those old times, Vivekanand has (lie unique distinction of 
having achieved towards the end of the 19th century. 

As a result of the appeal preferred by Tilak, the High Court 
of Bombay restored the probate to the trustees on 19th August 
1902. Mr. Aston’s recommendation that Government should 
prosecute Tilak had been, in the meanwhile, considered by 
Government. As Mr. Aston had recommended that an experi¬ 
enced police-officer should be deputed to enquire into the 
ramifications of the plot in question, Mr. Brewin had been placed 
in charge of the investigation on 26th April 1902 Mr. Brewin 
had submitted his report to the Inspector-General of Police on 
31st July 1902. The Remembrancer of Legal Affairs had submit¬ 
ted to the Bombay Government on 26th August his view that 
criminal proceedings against Tilak should be started in spite of 
Nir. B re win's report. While submitting this view, that officer had 
remarked that Mr. Brewin $ report showed that the investigating 
officer had not kept an open mind. The following paragraphs 0 
from Mr. Brewing report form its core: 

(5) As regards the five charges (unlawful assembly, 
rioting etc.) which I believe can he substantiated, I think it 
is my duty to point out that they are all the outcome of 
what I may term a private dispute, that they in no way 
affect the public interest, that the injured parties are and 
have been all along aware of them and that they openly 
declare their intention of taking no steps to seek redress. 
Consequently, for Government to step in to fight their 
battles would be to drive sympathy on tne side of Mr. Tilak. 
and, in the event of failure, to bring down on Government 
a degree of odium, which it would be probably as well to 
avoid. 

(6) From the above paragraph it will be seen that I 
am a humble advocate of neutrality witli regard to these 
charges. In regard to the charges of perjury and forgery, as 
they affect the purity of our administration of justice, I 
would strongly advocate the intervention of Government, if 
there is any chance of success. I would, however, respect¬ 
fully submit that, so far as my enquiries go, I cannot but 

° Judicial Department File No. 1085 for 1902 (Bombay Saehivalaya). 
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prosecution, so far as the charges of perju 
; for the instances of perjury in Poona re 
immaterial matters and consist of alleged false 
statements, such as any man subjected to a prolonged 
examination could not help but make .... As regards the 
alleged perjury at Aurangabad, it must be remembered that 
it resolves itself into a statement of Mr. Tilak supported by 
the statements, already taken on oath, of respectable 
individuals of education and standing at Aurangabad, 
against that of Taimaharaj. 

(7) As regards the forgery, tin principal instance of 
which is the alleged interpolation in the agreement to give 
and receive in adaption which was executed at Aurangabad, 
it is to be borne in mind that against the testimony of Tai¬ 
maharaj, there ..> the evidence, which will be forthcoming, 
on behalf of Mr. Tilak, of respectable and educated persons 
in support of his allegations. Also the fact that the alleged 
interpolation certainly existed when the document was 
presented for registration in the Nizamis Court on 30th June. 
Further, it has to be remembered that the document was 
written in Balbodh, a character which Taimaharaj reads 
and writes fluently and that her statement that it did not 
exist when she signed the document is considerably dis¬ 
counted by her further statement that she did not read the 
document before signing it. Taimaliaraj’s statement that she 
was kept in durance until she signed the document must 
also be disregarded for she now admits to me, and it can 
be proved from documentary and oral evidence, that she, 
during that period, went about sight-seeing. If, however, all 
this can be substantiated on behalf of Mr. Tilak, it follows 
tliat tlie charge on this, the most important alleged instance 
of forgery, will fall to die ground, and, as the other 
instances cited are intended to support this, they must be 
carried away with its fall. 

Disregarding the reasoned findings and unbiassed recom¬ 
mendations of their own investigating officer, the Government of 
Bombay appointed Mr. Clements as a Special Magistrate to try 
Tilak. These criminal proceedings continued for nearly a year 
from October 1902. In June 1903 Tilak had to go to Aurangabad 
and Amraoti, where certain witnesses were examined on commis¬ 
sion. The prosecution meant anxious days and hard work for 
Tilak. Forged letters were produced and unscrupulous, corrupt 
witnesses examined to support the prosecution’s case. To expose 
all this required extreme vigilance and sound counter-prepara¬ 
tion on Tilak’s part. The health and social position of Tai- 
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ta/ was exploited by the prosecution to delay the proceed 
is also to add to Tilak’s pecuniary burden. 

At the end of February 1903* when Mr. Clements bad to 
decide whether a commission should be issued to examine wit¬ 
nesses at Aurangabad and Amraoti, the magistrate, who was 
eager to compel witnesses to appear before himself, strained 
himself to the utmost to exclude Amraoti from the purview of 
the commission. He found himself helpless in the matter and 
finally reconciled himself to the inclusion of Amraoti. 

The criminal prosecution was, however, not the only ordeal 
Tilak had to face during this period. Owing to the ravages of 
the plague epidemic, Tilak had moved to his huts in the plague 
camp near the Fergusson College. His nephew, Vidwans, had to 
run to his village where a relative of his was on death-bed. 
When everything thus conspired to test Tilak, his Viswanath 
died on 1st February 1903. Forgetting everything, he had to 
write the article for the Kesari which was to appear the next 
day. He secured reference books, read them, but, as he dictated 
the article, the elder of his two surviving sons brought him 
report that the younger was running temperature. He patiently 
finished the work in hand and then turned to his ailing child. 
How philosophically he resigned himself to this invasion of mis¬ 
fortunes became clear during his talk with his son-in-law, 
Mr. Ketkar, who later offered him condolence. " Why should I 
seek any exemption ”, asked Tilak, “ when the conflagration has 
been demanding its toll from all and sundry? ” 

Not minding his own misfortunes, Tilak studied the deeper 
motives of what Lord Curzon had been doing, and explained 
them to his readers as occasions arose. The article in the Kesari 
dated 13th May 1902 referred to the Durbar held by Curzon at 
Peshawar to signalise the newly formed N. W. F. Province. The 
province is described in the article as a buffer between India 
and Afganistan in the same way as Afganistan serves as a buffer 
between India and Russia. 

The coronation of King Edward VII, postponed from June 
to August on account of the royal illness, is the subject of an 
editorial in June 1902. Curzon’s motives in having an indepen¬ 
dent Coronation Durbar in Delhi early in 1903 are exposed 
effectively in this article. The Kesari dated 6th January 1903 
described Curzon s Delhi Durbar as the Rajasuya Yajna in a 
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Modern setting and regretted that it: had failed to provide 
popular appeal which Indian tradition associates with the Raja- 
suya. Ctirzon is here warned that the Kutub Minar has, from 
its dizzy heights, watched the ruins of seven empires in succes¬ 
sion and that he should not in his vanity treat the British Empire 
as ever-lasting. 

Since the Delhi Durbar, Tilak had been warning Indian 
oilers to consider to what abject level they were being degraded. 
Even as he foreshadowed their fate, one of them was heading 
lor his deposition. The Maharaja Holkar of Indore had been a 
persona non grata to Lord Cuvzon since 1899®. Towards the 
close of January 1903, he had to abdicate. The; article dictated 
by Tilak immediately after his son’s death dealt with this inci¬ 
dent of deposition. The depth of Tilak’s feelings for these help¬ 
less rulers can be gauged by a reference to lhs article'in the 
Kesari dated 27th January 1903. The rulers are likened to Rishis 
who were, the Mahabharat informs us, yoked to his chariot by 
Nahusha. 

While reviewing Prof. Okaknra’s book on the subject, lilal 
traced! the fundamental thought-unity which serves as a 
connecting link between India, China and Japan. The article 
Intrigues in Asia '!; though provoked by Guram's remark that 
Calcutta had developed into a pivot of Asiatic importance, has 
developed a broader scope and outlook. The purpose underlying 
the construction of railway line, in the Middle East and Russian 
designs in Manchuria are brought out in this article which hints 
that India's continuance as a part of the British Empire is the 
root cause of the race for Asiatic dominance, in which the major 
European powers have begun to participate. 

' Asia and Europe ’, a series of eleven articles written this 
v ea r by Tilak, deserves special attention. A perusal of Meredith 
Townshend’s ‘Asia and Europe’ seems to have provoked Tilak 
to study the subject. The geographical features of the two conti¬ 
nents, the unity which underlies the surface diversity of Asia, 
the races inhabiting the two continents, the peculiarities of the 
British Empire and a host of allied subjects seem to have 
attracted Tilak. Capt. Mohan’s Problems of Asia’, Benjamin 


' Ronaklshav: Life of Lord Curzon: Vol. II : p. 88. 
f Kesari : 28th April 1903. 

{ Kesari: 26th May 1903. 
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The Control of the Tropics \ Gustav Lc Bon> 
lology of the People , Goldwin Smiths Commonwealtli oi 
Empire \ Sir Alfred Lyall’s ‘Asiatic Studies’, Colquhoun s 
‘ China in Transformation ’ are some of the books on which J ilak 
relies for statements and information which these articles 
contain. 

It was when this series of articles appeared in the Kesari 
that the world of scholarship received copies of Maks ‘ The 
Arctic Home in the Vedas’. One remarkable fact about this book 
is that the last two chapters covering nearly 75 pages in print 
were written by Tilak during the two years prior to its publica¬ 
tion, when he faced the criminal prosecution which threatened 
to engulf him in total ruin. 

Tilak has in this book ‘ used the time-telescope of a wider 
range supplied by recent scientific discoveries' and has proved 
that ‘ the Aryans were autochthonous neither in Europe nor in 
Central Asia but had their original home somewhere near the 
North Pole in the palaeolithic times and that they migrated from 
the place southwards in Asia and Europe not by any irresistible 
impulse but by the unwelcome changes in the climatic conditions 
of their original borne’. 

* The Arctic Home ’ like the Orion is a book for the select 
few. The wonderful case with which the author takes his reader 
to the period of remote antiquity when the polar and circum¬ 
polar regions in the Arctic zone were inhabited by human 
beings, the facility with which he describes the Sun, the Moon 
and the Stars as they appear to the inhabitants at various points 
in that zone, the author’s inference that the marvellous descrip¬ 
tions of the dawns in the Rig Veda appear logical and factual 
when viewed from the angle of those to whom the Sun was 
invisible for months on end, the explanations which he submits 
of Vedic passages which had baffled ancient Indian commenta¬ 
tors and modern European scholars—all this is sure to stagger 
the lay reader who ventures to read the book. The study of 
treatises on geology, craniology, archaeology and palaeontology, 
written by eminent scholars like Lyell, Geikie, Evans, Lubbock, 
Croll, Taylor, Dr. Schrader, Dr. Warren and others having 
convinced him that the climatic conditions and the distribution 
of land and water in the palaeolithic period were different from 
those in the neolithic period, the author rejects the view that 
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Central Asia or Central Europe was the original home of the 
Aryans and propounds the view that the original home has to be 
traced somewhere near the North Pole in the palaeolithic times. 
Fully convinced that plant life, animal life and human life 
originated in the Arctic regions, the author seeks to deduce, 
with the help of mathematical and astronomical data, that the 
period when human life flourished in the Arctic regions is 
8000 b,c. and even earlier. 

As the reader follows Tilak elaborately piecing fragment 
after fragment of evidence to reconstruct polar and circumpolar 
life in the dim dawn of human civilisation as far back as nearly 
ten thousand years before the beginning of the Christian era, 
he is sure to feel that ‘ the eye in fine frenzy rolling ’ attributed 
by Shakespeare to the poet is hot the monopoly of the poet. 
Tilak's imagination* moving confidently and majestically through 
the wide range of Vedic literature, seems to exult in its endea¬ 
vour to ‘ body forth the forms of things unknown l The Rig 
Veda, the Atharva Veda, the Brahmanas, the Sutras, the Malm- 
bharat the Purva Mimansa—all this mass of ancient Indian 
literature is ransacked and passages, which had been awkwardly 
interpreted or left uninterpreted, are, like a mathematical prob¬ 
lem, interpreted to support the theory that the Arctic regions 
once formed the common home of the Aryans, now inhabiting 
different continents. The capacity to rise superior to the limita¬ 
tions of time and space is accepted to be a divine attribute, and, 
authorship is credited with the achievement of having touched 
the divine plane in proportion as it transcends these limitations. 
The author of the Arctic Home seems to have attuned himself 
to the Divine and the Infinite as he established a home, ten thou¬ 
sand years old, common to the hoary ancestors of the Hindus, 
the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Germans, the Scandinavians the 
Zoroastrians and various other nationalities of modem Asia 
and Europe. 

Tilak had to submit his defence to Mr. Clements on 27th 
July 1903. In view of the gravity of the charges against him and 
the complications in the case, he decided to write out the 
defence in extenso. For nearly two weeks he continuously 
dictated his elaborate defence. He knew full well that Mr. 
Clements was intent upon convicting him. He did not, on that 
account, get remiss. When Mr. R. P. Karandikar, his counsel in 
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Ament’s court, saw Bfrn with a view to discuss the genera 
of the defence, Tilak sprang a surprise upon him by hand¬ 
ing over to him his bulky manuscript. 

On 24th August .1903, Mr. Clements delivered the judgment 
and held Tilak guilty on the charges of giving false evidence and 
wrongfully restraining Taimaharaj. He sentenced him to under¬ 
go 18 months rigorous imprisonment and to pay a line of 
Rs. 1000/-. As Mr, Clements refused to allow time for the appeal 
to the Sessions Judge to be finally drafted and presented, Tilak 
was with indecent haste removed to the Yeravada Jail, whence 
his friends brought him back after a few hours, because, in spite 
of Mr. Clements, the appeal was promptly filed and Tilak en¬ 
larged on bail that very day. 

The vindictive attitude of Mr. Clements and his callous dis¬ 
regard for elementary rules of law became clear when, on the 
eve 1 of his transfer to Kathiawad, he issued a warrant for the 
recovery of the fine imposed on Tilak. Tilak's release on bail 
pending the hearing of his appeal meant the stay in tolo of the 
execution of the sentence. The police-officers entrusted with the 
execution of the warrant had their own doubts regarding the 
legality of the procedure. When they approached Tilak, he 
protested. Currency notes valued at Rs. 1000/- were, however, 
attached in the presence of a panch. 

Taimaharaj whose ambition is, obstinate and mercurial 
nature had started the whole trouble, died on 30th September 
before the appeal was ripe for hearing. Though the hearing of 
the appeal before Mr. Lucas, the District and Sessions Judge, 
Poona, commenced on 26th October, there were repeated 
breaks' owing to the judge's illness. The hearing had been 
completed, however, before the courts closed for the Christinas 
holidays. Mr. Lucas promised the parties to deliver the judg¬ 
ment on 4th January 1901. 

The attitude of Mr. Lucas, as he heard the appeal, had 
suggested that Tilak's complete acquittal was a certainty. Even 
the tenor of his judgment in the opening parts pointed that way. 
The tone of the judgment abruptly changed in its later portions. 
Mr. Lucas acquitted and discharged Tilak on the charge of 
wrongful restraint and perjury relating to that episode. He, how¬ 
ever, upheld the conviction on the ground of perjury regarding 
the adoption at Aurangabad. The sentence of imprisonment 
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was reduced from eighteen to six months while the fine was 
confirmed. Tilak was again removed to the Yeravada Jail Fo the 
dismay of all, he was handcuffed by the police-officers who 
removed him to the jail. This wanton insult was resented by the 
Indian press. This time Tilak could not be released on bail 
immediately. He was released when the revision application to 
the High Court on his behalf had been admitted on 7th 
January 1904. 

Their Lordships Sir Lawrence Jenkins and Mr. Justice 
Batty delivered the judgment on 3rd March 1904, set aside 
Tilak's conviction and sentence and ordered the fine to be 
refunded. The following passage from their Lordships’ judg¬ 
ment condemns Mr. Aston, who, in the mean time, had been 
promoted to the High Court Bench: 

The accused, though cited by the petitioner as her wit¬ 
ness, was kept in the witness-box for no less than 17 days 
during the greater part of which he was subjected to a most 
rigorous cross-examination by the person by whom he was 
called on matters wholly irrelevant to the subject then 
under consideration. 

Mr. Clements had stated five grounds for the exclusion of 
important witnesses. Their Lordships took the following view 
about those grounds: 

It will be seen that only the fifth had any direct appli¬ 
cation to the particular witnesses; the other four can only 
be noticed to be condemned and we pass them bye with 
out more. 

Mr. Lucas, against whose judgment the revision application 
lay, naturally figured prominently in the High Court judgment. 
The following passages from the judgment contain strictures 
against Mr. Lucas: 

We cannot understand how such an argument can have 
been seriously advanced or for a moment entertained. The 
suit was brought by the accused alone for an injunction, so 
that the events at Aurangabad were irrelevant, for even a 
giving and taking would not have created a right of suit in 
the plaint. His cause of action was the attempt to adopt 
without his consent. And yet, an inference adverse to the 
accused has been drawn, because he has refrained from 
making an allegation that was not relevant. We cannot for 
a moment adopt that view. 

0 $ O 

When the accused's statements are given their legiti¬ 
mate effect, it will be found that so far from there being a 
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^ silence on his part, there was a distinct assertion 

by him which was never traversed until the proceedings, 
in which he is supposed to have given false evidence. The 
onus has been wrongly placed; explanations have been 
demanded from the accused when no occasion for them 
existed, and, the rule that there must be something in the 
case to make the oath of the prosecution-witness preferable 

to the oath of the accused has not been satisfied. 

0 0 0 

Our ground of interference, it will be apparent is the 
misreading of the documentary evidence and the funda¬ 
mental errors in principle which vitiate the conduct and 
disposal of the suit. 

The news of Tilak’s acquittal was flashed throughout India. 
The telegrams and letters which reached him in a continuous 
flow at least for a fortnight from all parts of India spoke of the 
keenness with which the public had been watching this pro¬ 
tracted persecution of Tilak. Even his political opponents joined 
this chorus of congratulations. The unholy alliance of which the 
Bombay Government, the Kolhapur Durbar, Nagpurkar, Tai- 
maharaj and a knot of unscrupulous rogues in Poona were the 
members had at last failed miserably in its ambition of damaging 
Tilak s character. 

One of Tilak’s handicaps had been that Taimaharaj, his 
opponent, was, besides being a lady from a respectable family, 
the widow of his friend, regard for whom was the sole reason of 
his interest in the endless complications. Had he simply meant 
it, it was easy for him to expose her in her true colours. He 
preferred prolonged persecution to this short cut. The confidence 
that sustained him throughout this ordeal, the admirable res¬ 
traint which he kept up in the face of mean provocation, the 
resourcefulness which he evinced as he met the devious and 
devilish tactics of his opponents, the sleepless nights that he 
passed collecting evidence and preparing his case—all this was 
simply phenomenal. Tilak emerged more powerful out of this 
persecution and prosecution, which was a crooked flank attack 
directed against him by Iris enemies, who chuckled at the 
prospect of finishing him as a public leader. 

The suit filed by Tilak for establishing the validity of the 
adoption at Aurangabad was to take its own course hereafter. 
Confident regarding its future, Tilak wrote for the Kesari dated 
Sth March 1904 a full-length article and placed before the public 



the aspects of the prosecution. A public meeting was held at 
the Reay Market grounds on 22nd March to signalise Tilak. \* 
triumph. Their Lordships who had acquitted Tilak and all who 
had helped him were gratefully thanked by him on this occasion. 
Just as Tilak could not in 1902 attend the Congress Session 
at Ahmedabad, so was he unable to visit Madras in 1903. The 
report that leaders like Sir Subramania Ayyar and Prof. Ranga- 
chari had left the Social Conference and started the Hindu 
League induced Tilak to write a few articles in the Kesari in 
: January 1904. Tilak admitted, in these articles, that Hindu 
I Society had from time to time adopted social changes, that it 
had not been a static society. The spread of Buclhism and the 
I Impact of Islam had introduced changes in the structure of 
Hindu Society. The following extracts serve as a key to under 
stand Tilaks attitude to Social Reform: 

The principles of Hinduism do not absolutely preclude 
reform. Ii it had drawn its shutters completely, both Hindu¬ 
ism and Hindu Rastra would have disappeared long ago. 

# 0 o 

Every reform must aim at the awakening of national 
consciousness. The only consciousness which we as a nation 
can proudly retain and foster ought to have its springs in 
Ilinuutva. 

The following extracts from Tilak’s article in the Kesari 
dated 19th January 1904, wherein he deplores the mental and 
intellectual lop-sidedness of the average, educated Indian, con¬ 
tain his views on religious education and social reform: 

Occasions arise when one lias to face hardships in an 
attempt to retain one’s social or religions individuality. 
Religious education, in one of its aspects, inures the mind 
to such suffering. The. present-day votaries of social reform 
hardly realise this. They lack the courage of conviction 
which accompanies religious education. It would not be 
wrong to say that they do not at all care for religion. . . . 
They cry themselves hoarse as champions of widow- 
remarriage. The appalling number of converts to Christia¬ 
nity, however, leaves them cold and inactive. Some of these 
leaders would welcome the mass conversion of Hindus to 
Christianity. 

« * * 

Every successive generation of English educated 
Indians is getting hardened as an advocate of utilitarianism 
and materialism. The gulf between this class and the masses* 
is yawning wider and wider. 
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' / Tilak\s article in the Kesari dated 9th February 1904 shows 
that he was conscious that the Indian provinces had not been 
constituted on any sound principle and that their redistribution 
would be called for one day. The following extract from the 
article throws some light on his views on the redistribution of 
provinces: 

Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were the centres from 
which the English started upon their career of territorial 
expansion. The three presidencies developed, therefore, a 
peculiar historical growth. No principle underlies their 
composition. If language or the general social pattern had 
been the guiding principle, some talukas in Karnatic would 
have gone to Madras, Sind would have gone to the Punjab 
and portions of C. P. and Berars would have been grouped 
with the Bombay Presidency. 

Russian designs during recent years had been causing 
alarm not only among British political circles but among the 
leaders of Japan also. Manchuria and Korea formed the bone of 
contention between Russia and Japan and sabre-rattling was 
audible in that quarter towards the end of 1903. When the 
Russo-Japanese war broke out at last, and Japan in the very 
initial stages registered a remarkable naval victory at Port 
Arthur, the whole of Asia acclaimed it as a rare, epoch-making 
event. The following extracts from the article in the Kesari 
dated 16th February 1904 show Tilak’s attitude towards the 
victory of Japan: * 

Japan's success proves that independent Asiatic nations 
have the grit and .courage to defeat European powers when 
equipped with modem long-range weapons and missiles or 
have rnen-of-war of the modern type. 


European diplomacy and arms have invariably asserted 
themselves whenever European powers came into conflict 
with Asiatic nations like Persia, India, Burma and China. 
Japan has for the first time arrested that Western onrush. 
Like the stir accompanying the Russo-Japanese war, the stir 
accompanying Lord Curzon's proposal to partition the unwieldy 
administrative unit of Bengal was destined to influence the 
course of Indians politics a good deal, As the following extract 0 
shows, the idea of reshaping the Indian provinces had struck 
Lord Curzon as early as 1902: 


Ronaldshay: Life of Lord Curzon: Vol. II : p.220. 
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I am not sure that this will not be a proper occasion on 
which to examine into the larger questions of the bounda¬ 
ries or some of them in general. Bengal is unquestionably 
too large a charge for any single man. Ought Chittagong to 
continue to belong to it or ought we to give Assam an out¬ 
let into the Sea? Is Orissa best governed from Calcutta? 
.... My own view is that the Central Provinces will and 
ought to develop bv sundry of these accretions into a 
Lieutenant-Governorship* But whether the time has now 
come or is nearing. I cannot at present say. 

At its recent Session at Madras, the Indian National 
Congress hail passed a resolution registering its disapproval of 
the disturbance of provincial boundaries contemplated by Lord 
Curzon, The Viceroy, who held the view that the ‘Congress was 
tottering to its fall ’ paid no heed to this resolution. Conscious, 
however, that public opinion in India had recently grown arti¬ 
cular, he decided to tour the districts of Eastern Bengal which 
he had proposed to form into an independent Commissionership. 
At the end of his tour, he made up his mind early in March 1904 
to**enlarge the scope of the partition-proposal by increasing the 
extent of territory to be severed from Bengal and thus creating 
a new province of sufficient size and importance to form a 
Lieutenant-Governorship with a Legislative Council of its own. 

It was a happy coincidence that Curzon s final decision to 
partition Bengal synchronised with Tilak’s final acquittal in the 
High Court of Bombay. The malignant and vindictive Bombay 
bureaucrats, who had failed to humiliate Tilak in 1897-98, had, 
when they identified themselves with the Taimaharaj affair, 
chuckled at the prospect of damaging Tilak’s reputation as a 
man of honour or even of common honesty. The devious flank 
attack which they had unscrupulously planned and relentlessly 
launched had recoiled upon them. Cruel fate, as if in collusion 
with the bureaucracy, snatched away Tilak’s promising eldest 
son. The truth tha t genuine leadership tl.iriv,es. Jiot on >what it 
enjoys but on what it suffers and endures was amply borne out 
liTTilak’s"case. During these years, Tilak*s confidence in his 
people and their confidence in him grew side by side. The rise 
in Tilak’s stature as a public leader, which was the resultant of 
all these forces, synchronised with a psychological moment in 
the process of national awakening in India. 
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4 ^ ^-j^ngal was, at this juncture, passing through a sentimental 
storm because educated Bengal had come to look upon Curzons 
partition-plan as a subtle attack upon the solidarity ot its 
nationalism. How Tilak identified himself with Bengali how his 
identification deepened and widened Indian unrest against 
foreign rule and how the co-operation between Bengal and 
Maharastra developed a new nationalism in India are questions, 
the reply to which forms the subject-matter of the chapters 
which follow. 
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THE IMPACT 
OF 

THE PARTITION OF BENGAL 

Though Lord Curzon had decided to effect the partition ot 
Bengal, its implementation meant some time as well as thought. 
In the meantime, the normal tenure of his office was over. Lord 
Curzon felt it necessary to discuss with the British Cabinet the 
main lines of his Indian policy and to iron out his differences 
with them before he could enter upon any extension of his 
tenure of office. He, therefore, sailed for England on 30th April 
UXU, leaving Lord Ampthill in charge as Viceroy pending 
hi s return. 

The political atmosphere in India remained, in consequence, 
subdued for a few months. On 27th April, 1904, Tilak submitted 
his claim for compensation to the Government of Bombay, 
which, hy its interference with the adoption dispute, a pinch 
private matter between parties, had squandered away the tax¬ 
payers’ money, had put him to the loss of time and money and 
had caused him mental agony. When this Government informed 
him on the 18th of May that his claim was. in their opinion, 
untenable, he forwarded a memorial to the Secretary of State 
for India. Tilak was gratified to find that English papers like the 
Daily News and a group of English M.P.s had come forth to 
support his claim. ‘ The Bombay Government as Prosecutor and 
Persecutor: The Tilak Case ’—a booklet published in England— 
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^^ex^vned to the British public how Tilak had been tortured by 
the Government of Bombay for nearly three years. 

The subdued political atmosphere enabled Tilak to turn his 
attention to a variety of non-political subjects. The discussion in 
the Imperial Legislative Council of Gurzon’s Indian Universities 
Bill presented the unprecedented spectacle of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gokhale facing Dr. R. G, Bhandarkar as a nominee of Govern¬ 
ment. After paying a glowing tribute to that scholar for a 
portion of his speech in the Imperial Legislative Council, Tilak 
complained in the Kesari dated 19th April 1904, that Bhandarkar 
had failed to grasp Curzon’s motive because be was not a states¬ 
man. Tilak’s peculiarity of embellishing his writing by introduc¬ 
ing therein apposite historical parallels is in evidence in this 
article. Dr. Bhandarkar is likened to Morshastri Sathe carrying 
green vegetables in his shawl and to Mankeshwar, who 
proceeded to Kirkee to command the Peswa’s army, not realis¬ 
ing that the training of a H arid as forms no equipment for 
generalship. 

Principal R. P. Paranjpe’s article in the 'East and West ' on 
‘Religious Education’ induced Mr. N. G. Kelkar to pen a re 
joinder. Tilak went through Kelkar s manuscript and merely put 
at the top of it the Sanskrit line 0 which says that a crow does 
not turn into an eagle merely by perching on a palace-tower. 
When, on the publication of the article, admirers of Paranjpe 
started the complaint that Tilak had roughly handled Paranjpe, 
Tilak. asserted that Paranjpe should not have flippantly handled 
a serious subject, bearing in mind his responsibility as the' 
head of a popular educational institution. 

A few articles written by Tilak in the Kesari during this 
period refer to the question of Marathi orthography and allied 
subjects. The relation between grammar and the growth of a 
language, between a written language and its dialects, the 
simplification of the method of teaching alphabets—these were 
some of the subjects Tilak discussed in these articles. The view 
that journalism retards the growth of sound literature was not 
acceptable to Tilak. While discussing'Miis question, he remarked 
in the Kesari dated 22nd November 1904 that Jarnbhekar, 
Mahajan, Chiplunkar, Gopalrao Deshmukh, Vgarkar and Ilari- 
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^ Pandit had enriched by their journalistic writings Marathi 
literature, just as Dr. Johnson, Swift, Steele and Addison had 
enriched English literature. In this article, Tilak warned Maha- 
rastra that Bengal with Bankim and Rabindranath had been 
taking sustained strides in the literary sphere and that Hindi, 
ihdu and Gujrati were making organised efforts to assert 
themselves. 

Tilak’s interest in Nepal had suggested to him the thought 
that a matrimonial alliance between the ruling family of Nepal 
and the family of the Chatrapati at Satara would help both the 
families to better their status. Though negotiations started by 
him with this object led to no results*, his relations with Aba- 
sahib Maharaj, the Chatrapati of Satara, remained cordial till 
the death of Abas ah eb Maharaj at Poona in April 1904. 

Tilak's eagerness to remind people of their historical 
heritage was in evidence during his visit to Shivaneri in April 
1904. Places round the birthplace of Shivaji were, he informed 
people in that area, flourishing centres when Poona was unknown 
to history. Villagers in that part were informed by Tilak that 
Naneghat, Junnar and Shivaneri had history which dates back 
to the time of Shalivahan. 

Though the orthodox group in Poona had kept quiet so long 
as Tilak was being persecuted by Government, his acquittal 
induced it to revive its old complaint against him regarding his 
participation in the PanchTiowd Mission social. The following 
thoughtsf, expressed by Tilak at Sankeshwar where he saw the 
Sankaracharva to discuss with him the question of his own 
Prayaschitta, deserve to be recorded: 

In the flush of modern education, the younger genera¬ 
tion has hardly any regard for India's cultural heritage. 
Educated youths have no faith in religion and are indifferent 
to it. They are so apathetic that they would prefer to ignore 
religion and culture altogether. I sometimes think that the 
advent of Swaraj or the continuation of Christian domina¬ 
tion hardly makes any difference, if none is going to stand 
for culture and religion. Swaraj has a purpose in so far as 
it makes us god-fearing and conscious of the heritage of our 
blood. Modern education makes us eager for a Swaraj 
which would satisfy simply our animal instincts and 
appetites. 


” Bapat II : 300. 
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Speaking in London under the chairman ship of Mr. Dada- 
bhai Nowrojee, Mr. William Digby had urged Indian leaders 
to be active and watchful, and had assured them that India, like 
the Philippines, would secure substantial political rights if the 
fresh awakening in Asia was rightly appreciated and harnessed 
by them. In response to this call, Tiiak, writing in the Kesari 
dated 5th July 1904, warned the Mehta-Banerji brand of Indian 
leaders to note the writing on the wall and radically change 
their plan of political agitation. The Congress should cease, he 
urged, to harp on the redress of isolated grievances, and, 
demanding some measure of representative government, it 
should work ceaselessly to secure it. 

The proposal of the Czars advisers to transport to Siberia 
Tolstoy, who had condemned the Russo-Japan< 1 se war, provided 
a handle to the Russian anarchists to get active. M. de Plehve, 
the Russian Minister, fell a victim to an anarchist's bomb. The 
weekly Kal of Poona, in one of its leaderettes in September, 
referred to the outrage in Russia. This reference, closely followed 
by a reference to the Curzonian regime, helped the Times of 
India to urge that the Kal was guilty of incitement to murder 
Lord Curzon. 

Marathi and English Times \ Tilaks article in the Kesari 
dated 27th September 1904 is remarkably elaborate and out¬ 
spoken. The clear condemnation of political murders in the 
following passage is noteworthy: 

We are not foolish enough to believe—we feel confi 
dent Hie editor of the Kal also is not—that the oppressive 
nature of British rule will be materially mitigated by the * 
murder of an individual like Lord Curzon. Such a murder 
is perhaps a remedy of resisting oppression, when political 
power ls held firmly for his life time by an individual, who 
!S the final centre of authority, with none to share power 
with him. Even then, individual murder is a doubtful 
remedy. As murder, even such an act deserves condemna¬ 
tion. English administration has none of the characteristics 
. arbitrary, individual rule. This being the position, it is a 
sign ol unmanliness to incite any one to commit the murder 
or omcers. 

While requesting the Governor of Bombay not to sanction 
prosecution against the Kal , Tiiak warned newspapers not to 
invite the distrust of Government. By warning Government that 
they could not isolate the Kal, Tiiak did all that was expected 
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_L^0nhr\ as a journalist and a party leader, Tins article mentioned, 
in passing, the Socialist Conference at Amsterdam in August 
1904, where Mr, Dadubhai Novvrojee had ably put the Indian 
case for a better political status. 

Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee’s letter to Tilak* dated London 
2 nd November 1904 makes it clear that Tilak’s writings, aimed 
at aetivising the Congress, had been reported to that veteran. 
The following extract contains his advice to Tilak: 

The Congress has developed into our weapon for the 
political fight hereafter. It suffers, no doubt, from imperfec¬ 
tions. We hope, however, gradually to turn into a more 
effective weapon. I learn that your writings tend to drag it 
from its high pedestal. If it once gets weakened and bruised, 
it would take long for it to recoup. ... A split in the 
Congress at this stage means a disaster for the country and 
a triumph for the Anglo-Indians. You should make it a point 
to attend the Bombay Session and submit proposals to the 
Subjects Committee. The verdict of the majority should be 
accepted by all. You have suffered heavily in the nation’s 
cause. Your efforts would naturally carry weight. You 
should, therefore, turn your enthusiasm towards strengthen¬ 
ing the Congress. 

The following extract from the article in the Keva-ri dated 
29th November 1904 shows the effect the above letter had 
on Tilak: 

We firmly hold that followers of the Congress, who 
compute results in terms of rupees, annas and pies, are as 
much to blame as leaders who cavil at the Congress for its 

vverful appeal than 



overpowered by 


reverses. . . . Once the mind gets set upon raising objec¬ 
tions and finding faults, it can easily prove everything to be 
worthless. 

The following is a noteworthy passage from this article, 
wherein Tilak has clarified his views regarding the different 
methods of agitation: 

Success is secured either when some powerful and 
benevolent force blesses and supports those who work 
strenuously with a will to succeed, or, when they become 
self-reliant and decide to utilise to its utmost the strength 
they have. If the verdict of history is to be any guide, the 
resort to the rod, either mediately or immediately, is inevita¬ 
ble for securing even bare justice. The readiness to stake 
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sacrifice everything including life precedes the 
establishment of the justice of a righteous cause, this, of 
course, is the ultimate step. Authorities on political science 
have prescribed resort to conciliation and buying-off as the 
penultimate steps. That prescription, applicable to kings 
whose strength is well matched, must apply where the 
relative distance between the strength of parties is abysmal. 
Conciliatory or constitutional methods as the first step are 
an absolute necessity. Subjects are in duty bound to wait till 
these methods are developed to their logical end. 

As the Bombay Session of the Congress approached, Tilak 
repeatedly turned to a variety of issues related to that Session. 
He once expressed in the Kesari the hope that Bombay Muslim 
leaders would realise that times had materially changed since 
Sir Sayad Ahmad had kept them aloof from the Congress. One 
article is remarkable for Tilak’s admission that national unity 
was not an accomplished fact. 

‘ Japan and India \ the article in the Kesari dated 6th 
December 1904 contains Tilak’s reply to the Bishop of Madras 
who, impressed by Japan’s recent victories over Russia, had 
drawn conclusions derogatory to India. In his eagerness to 
explain the relative backwardness of India, the Bishop had 
turned to the divisions in Indian society and to India’s half* 
heartedness in westernising herself. Tilak dismissed the Bishop s 
diagnosis as a diagnosis coloured by political considerations. 
The absence of independence — domestic autonomy on colonial 
lines — arid the rulers’ unwillingness to impart the right type 
of military, scientific and industrial education were, in Tilak’s 
opinion, the real causes of India’s backwardness. 

The twentieth Session of the Indian National Congress was 
held at Bombay in the last week of December, 1904. Sir Henry 
Cotton, the president-elect, was accompanied by Sir William 
Wedderbuni Who was eager to give the activities of the Congress 
a new direction. Tilak held prolonged discussions with both the 
Englishmen as regards the line of Congress-work in the future. 
A resolution authorising a Congress deputation to England was 
adopted during the Congress Session. The resolution authorising 
the collection of funds for financing the deputation was seconded 

by Tilak after it had been moved by Sir William Wedderburn. 

* 

After a strenuous fight with Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, who 
was the Chairman of the Reception Committee, Tilak, Lajpatrai 
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and his friends from the Punjab succeeded this year in getting 
the Congress to appoint a Committee to draft a constitution for 
the Congress. What must have happened in the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee when this subject was discussed there can be gathered 
from the following passage 0 : 

It was at this Congress of 1904 that a mild revolt 
against Pherozeshah’s authority broke out. During a heated 
discussion ... one of the Punjab delegates . . com¬ 
plained bitterly about Pherozeshah bearing down all opposi¬ 
tion and carrying everything his own way. 

During his stay in Bombay, Tilak took the distinguished 
Englishmen and guests from other Indian provinces to the 
Bombay Marathi Library and the Chatre Circus. He also ful¬ 
filled his promise to Kale by organising the Central Paisa Fund 
Committee. He did not fail, however, to warn Kale that the idea 
of collecting a huge amount by demanding a single pice from 
each individual presupposed a network of honest workers reach¬ 
ing down to the remotest village. He also emphatically laid it 
down that the Paisa Fund collections would be ear-marked for 
industrial purposes alone. 

For almost a week before the Congress Session, Tilak was 
busy with the Hindu Calendar Reform Conference for organis¬ 
ing which he had been, with the co-operation of Mr. M. R. 
Bodas, carrying on correspondence since August. A calendar 
common to the whole of India was, in Tilak’s opinion, as essen¬ 
tial for national unity as common laws, a common admin¬ 


istration, a common script and a common language. He held, at 
the same time, that the Shastris could not be ignored if the re¬ 
form of the calendar was to appeal to the public. He foresaw 
that it would be impossible to induce the Shastris to accept, in 
one single instalment, the most scientific basis for the calendar. 
It was easier to convince the Shastris that the compilation of a 
standard astronomical volume for ascertaining that scientific 
basis was essential. He made the Shastris bless the proposal for 
such a compilation and made them admit that the calendars in 
vogue were inaccurate and unscientific. 

Nearly a fortnight before the Bombay Session of the 
Congress. Lord Curzon had returned to India. He had not quite 
Succeeded in making up his differences with the authorities at 

* H. P. Mody; Sir Pherozeshah Mehta: Vol. II : p. 45. 
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e. The complete collapse of Russia and the revolutionary^ 
upsurge which followed in its wake had created complications 
for Britain's empire in the East. The bitterness which he had 
been feeling owing to these distractions was deepened on ac¬ 
count of the angry and defiant tone of the Indian Press. It was 
in this mood that Lord Curzon drafted and delivered, early in 
February 1905, his Convocation Address to the Graduates of the 
Calcutta University. 

This address, which- only aggravated his distraction, lias 
been thus presented* by his biographer: 

In the speech which he delivered, he disclaimed any 
intention of saying anything that might be thought to have 
a political bearing; but there were dangers with winch 
youth all the world over was brought face to face when 
Standing on the threshold of the greater world beyond the 
college gates; and against those dangers he desired to put: 
them on their guard. The chief danger of which he warned 
them was a temptation to minimise the importance of adher¬ 
ing rigidly, in all the varied circumstances of life, to 
truth. . . . To many true friends of India, among whom he 
counted himself, the most distressing symptom of the day 
was the degree to which abuse was entering into public 
controversy and the tendency to excessive exaggeration 
which those who indulged in controversy displayed. Let 
those who were now going forth from the portals of the 
University be on their guard against these dangers. “ Do 
not exaggerate; do not flatter; do not slander; do not impute, 
but turn naturally to truth as the magnet flies to the pole”. 

Had Lord Curzon stopped there, all might have been 
well. Unfortunately, he went on to suggest that those whom 
lie was addressing had special cause to be on their guard 
against such temptations. “ I hope 1 am making no false or 
arrogant claim when I say that the highest ideal of truth is, 
to a large extent, a western conception ”. lie explained that 
he did not mean to suggest that Europeans were universally 
truthful any more than that Asiatics habitually indulged in 
falsehood—“The one proposition would be absurd and the 
other insulting ”. But he thought it undoubtedly was the 
case that truth had taken a high place in the moral codes 
of the West before it had been similarly honoured in the 
East, where craftiness and diplomatic wile had always been 
held in high repute. 

This unfortunate speech made journalistic history. The 

Arnnt Bazar Patrika, always prompt in hunting out apposite 

° Ronaldshay: Life of Lord Curzon: Vol. II pp. 363-64. 
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^ fences, confronted Lord Ciirzon with an egregious lie whirL, 
the course of his Asiatic travels before his appointment as the 
Viceroy of India, he had told the Korean Minister. Quoting 
chapter and verse from Cur/,on’s "Problems of the Far East’, 
the Patrika proved to the hilt that this apostle of truth gloried 
in telling lies. 

Tilak, who had been minutely watching the rising tempo of 
the Press in Bengal, started a vigorous campaign against Curzon. 
The following extracts from his article in the Kesari dated 2lst 
February 1905 will suffice to indicate the line of his attack: 

Europeans came to value truth when Christianity, 
which claims Asia for its cradle, spread over Europe. All 
prophets, Christ, Mohamad, Buclha, Krishna and Confucius, 

are of Asiatic origin. 

* # * 

What sorely grieves us is that Lord Curzon has out¬ 
raged the sanctity and dignity of the temple of learning by 
an ugly exhibition of rancour. 

Lord Curzon has harped on the expression * Oriental 
DiplomacyWhy did he ignore expressions like Machiavel¬ 
lian policy and perfidious Albion? 

Tilak spent a week in Konkan in March 1905 and attended 
the Nana Phaclnis death anniversary at Velas. The sight of an 
aged couple from the Bhanu family, living there in abject 
poverty in a thatched hut, moved him to tears. He warned the 
organisers of the celebrations that national festivals must attract 
all communities. If certain communities stood aloof, he added, 
because the festival was held in a temple, organisers had better 
change the venue. 

While the Russo-Japanese war progressed, Tilak had col¬ 
lected nearly a thousand rupees for the Japanese Relief Fund. 
The President of the Society of the Japanese residents, Bombay, 
acknowledged, on 8th May 1905, the receipt of this amount. 
After the defeat of Russia’s Baltic Fleet, Tilak convened in June 
a public meeting to congratulate Japan. 


Learning that the ruler of Baroda proposed to dispose of 
his property situated in the heart of the city of Poona, Tilak 
had started negotiations for the purchase of the property in 
1904. The amount of Rs. 15,400/-, which was ascertained as the 
market price of the property, was paid on 28tli January 1905. 
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ms like Khaparde, who visited Poona in February to attem 


^ marriage ceremony of one of Tilak’s daughters, were 
satisfied when they learnt that the Tilak family and Tilak’s 
papers would soon be shifted to this new place. 

A few of the articles which appeared in the Kesari towards 
the middle of 1905 deserve a passing reference. The article 
which appeared on 27th June traced the Curzon-Kitchner 
■controversy and predicted that either Curzon or Kitchner would 
resign very soon. Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varma's early career 
and his varied activities in London since 1898 form the subject 
of the article which appeared on 4th July 1905. The article on 
Mr. Harry Brewin, who had died at Surat on 26th July, puzzled 
the readers of the Kesari somewhat. The article shows that Tilak 
was ready to appreciate even an English officer if he reached his 
standard of excellence. 

A couple of months after his return from England, Lord 
Curzon had submitted to the Home Government his final pro¬ 
posals for the partition of Bengal. An altogether new, Muslim- 
majority province with Dacca as its capital was proposed to be 
carved out of the old Bengal. The jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
High Court was to continue over the new province. In June 
1905, it was announced that Curzon s proposals had been sanc¬ 
tioned by the Secretary of State for India. 

The storm of protests blowing over Bengal since Curzons 
convocation address had almost subsided and leaders of Bengal 
had taken to devising elaborate plans for the reception of the 
then Prince of Wales when, as part of his Indian tour, he would 
visit Bengal The Partition proposal, which galled Bengal like 
a national calamity, set the storm blowing with added fury. 
Insult was added to injury when Lord Curzon refused to receive 
a deputation of Bengal leaders, who hoped that rectification of 
the mistake was possible even then. Bengal leaders started 
discussing the situation. Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose proposed that 
honorary posts and titles should be renounced, that Bengal 
members of the Provincial and Imperial Legislative Councils 
should resign and that national mourning should be observed 
for a full year. 

I lie attempt to discuss in Parliament the situation in Bengal 
failed, because Sir Mancherji Bhavanagaree, the Indian M. P., 
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,^(posed the adjournment motion which had been tabled. 

5th August, a straw effigy of the Indian M. I’, was burnt at a 
public meeting of students at Calcutta. The public meeting at 
the Calcutta Town Hall on 7th August developed into a number 
of over-flow meetings on the open grounds adjoining the Hal!. 
Boycott of British goods as the means of resisting the partition 
wrong was decided upon that clay. 

Tilak hailed this upsurge of feelings in Bengal and resolved 
to support Bengal by advocating boycott of British goods. Tbs 
article, ‘The Crisis’, in the Kesari dated 15th August 1905 
Struck a note of freshness. The motive underlying the partition- 
proposal was thus explained: 

The Bengalees, who have received English education 
for more than a century, have mastered English methods of 
public agitation. Lord Curzon means to weaken their soli¬ 
darity lest it might overpower Government. 

The following extract, hinting at the boycott of the Prince 
of Wales, is noteworthy: 

Deeds, resolute deeds, and not words, is the pressing 


need of the moment. If, even now, we fail in our duty, and. 
donning English dress, dance attendance upon the 1 mice at 
Wales during his tour, both our rulers and the world would 
certainly see how utterly hollow our pretentions have been. 

While the agitation in Bengal gradually grew more intense, 
Tilak had occasion to visit Amraoti whence he proceeded to 
Yeotmal, under the pressure of the leaders of that town. The 
Empires in Ancient India were benevolent”, he remarked in the 
course of his public speech at Amraoti, and added that the 
British Empire was ruinous and harmful. He complimented the 
group of public workers at Yeotmal by publicly remarking that 
Yeotmal would give the lead to public opinion in the Berurs. 
“ Poverty need not put us to shame; we should be ashamed ol 
our views’’, was his encouragement to the staff of the weekly 
Harikishore. 


His thoughts on the education of women, expressed at a 
meeting of ladies at Yeotmal, deserve to be recorded: 

Female education is necessary, but job-hunting should 
not be its aim. Educated women in the West do take to 
service. As Indian conditions differ from those in the West, 
we should not copy the West in this respect. Even males 
find themselves at their wits’ end as they meet the mam- 
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Ifold calls of our complex life and pocket insults, which 
accompany service under foreign superiors. Women should 
not shoulder burdens which exhaust men. 

The Curzon-Kitchner controversy had, at last, mounted to 
its climax and the world was informed on 21st August 1905 that 
Curzon’s resignation had been accepted by the British Cabinet 
and that Lord Minto had been appointed in his place. The 
Indian public was not in a mood to scan the Curzon-Kitchner 
controversy on merits; it was relieved to find that the haughty 
man was at last out of the saddle. Ctiirzon s resignation gave a 
fillip to the partition agitation. 

In the Kesari dated 29th August, Tilak reviewed Curzoits 
regime. Tilak had in 1899 dissented from Bengal journalists, who 
had hoped that a period of peace and contentment lay ahead 
of India. Tilak’s prediction that Curzon’s theory of patriarchal 
rule would conflict with Indian aspirations had come true. After 
elaborating these points, Tilak compared Curzon with Aurang- 
zeb and warned his readers that his policies would continue to 
haunt two generations of Indians. The following passage at the 
end of the article is characteristic of Tilak, the author of 
the 4 Orion ’: 

The solar system consists of planets, satellites and some 
meteors. The statesmen around His Majesty contain like¬ 
wise a few meteors. . . . Curzon resembles a meteor shoot¬ 
ing forth to threaten people. 

Tilak kept on advocating boycott by writing successive 
articles in the Kesari. ' A country completely crushed and crip¬ 
pled can assert itself by resorting to the remedy or Yoga of 
boycott ’ was his justification of boycott. Complete boycott of 
British goods, purchase of non-British foreign articles where 
Swadeshi articles were absolutely unavailable and Swadeshi 
wherever possible—this was the triple plan he formulated. He 
suggested a vigorous fight with the commercial instincts of the 
rulers because such a fight with their martial spirit was out of 
the question under the circumstances. 

The enthusiastic response of college students to the boycott 
movement and the eagerness of heads of colleges to check the 
students drove Tilak to write in October three articles in the 
Kesari under the caption * We disown these Gurus V The part 
taken by V. D. Savarkar, then a student of the Fergusson Col- 
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;e, in a political meeting, his leading part in the bonfire of 
foreign clothes and the serious notice taken by the college 
authorities of his conduct—all this was dealt with by Tilak in 
Iris article in the Kesari dated 7th November, 1905. While 
incidentally referring to National Education, this article, in the 
following passage, included public movements in education: 

To prohibit students from participating in public move¬ 
ments amounts to a national loss, is in the nature of a 
national disaster. Nobody suggests that students should 
devote themselves entirely to tliis activity. As public agita¬ 
tion forms part of the varied knowledge which students 
should have, thy must participate in such movements. 
When Savarkar decided to organise the bonfire of foreign 
clothes, Tilak faced the difficulty which leaders usually have to 
face when dealing with over-enthusiastic followers. To got out 
of it, he is reported to have used the following words: “ If you 
must have a bonfire, see to it that it does not prove a tarpe 
show! Can you collect a cartload of clothes?” While appreciat¬ 
ing the marvellous speech that Prof. S. M. Paranjpe delivered on 
the occasion of the bonfire, Tilak looked ahead. There were 
huge stacks of hay not far away from the scene of the bonfire. 
Apprehending that some agents of the police might, after the 
meeting had dispersed, set fire to the haystacks with a view to 
get the students into trouble, he posted his own volunteers to 
prevent the possible mischief. 

Unwilling to lag behind the students of Poona, college- 
students in Madras convened a public meeting in September and 
resolved to invite Tilak and Surrendranath Banerji to help them 
organise their movement. The Kolhapur authorities showed their 
hostility to the student movement by dismissing from the Raja- 
ram College Prof. V. G. Vijapurkar, whose leanings towards the 
student-movement were well-known. 

The*tone of the recent speeches and writings of Mr. Hynd- 
man and Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee convinced Tilak that he could 
not be isolated for his aggressive attitude towards the partition- 
question, Lain Lajpat Rai, who had reached England in July, 
had recently warned an English audience that if England did 
not concede Home Rule to India pleasantly, she would have to 
concede it unpleasantly. Even Gokhale had, while felicitating 
Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee on the completion of his 80th year, 
justified the veteran’s recent utterances. Tilak felt assured that 
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e also would strike the right note when he would reach 
Egland before long. 

I6th Octobr 1905, the day on which partition actually took 
effect, was observed throughout Bengal as a day of mourning. 
Over two Jacs of people in Calcutta took bath in the Ganges and 
observed a fast on that day. Raksha Bandhan on a mass scale 
marked the growth of fraternal feeling which bound Bengal 
together. It was decided to lay the foundation stone of the Fede¬ 
ration of Bengal Hall which was to symbolise the unity of 
Bengal. Shri Ananda Mohan Bose, the selfless- and saintly leader 
of Bengal was, in spite of his illness, taken to the huge, public 
meeting in the evening. A National Industrial Fund was started 
that day and more than twenty thousand rupees were collected 
on the spot. At Dacca, the capital of the new province. Govern¬ 
ment thought it prudent to drop the idea of holding a durbar. 

, These happenings on 16th October were but the natural 
sequel to what had been happening in Calcutta on the eve of 
the partition. On the opening day of the Puja week, more than 




fifty thousand Bengalees had taken a dip in the Ganges, had 


visited the Kali temple and had taken a solemn vow to observe 
boycott rigidly. At the close of the Puja week, cloth-dealers in 
Calcutta usually entered into contracts for the purchase of the 
next, year's, cloth supply from English textile mills. The demand 
used to be as high as twenty thousand bales. No contracts were 
entered into that year. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, who had sailed on 16th 
September, promised, in the very first press-interview he gave 
after landing in England, that he would play his part creditably, 
in that interview he stated that he disapproved of the partition 
which unfortunate measure and insisted on its with¬ 

draw a! even at that stage. How can efficient administration be 
secured in the two Bengals he asked “ if the volume of public 
opinion was against the partition? ” “ Boycott of English goods ” 
he added, had been resorted to in sheer despair ” 

The following extract from Dr. Jathars letter* to Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar dated Manchester 5th October 1905, the day preceding 
the visit of Messrs Wedderburn and Gokhale to that industrial 
centre, shows the reaction of the English mind to the boycott 
movement in India: 
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A movement to resist the recent boycott movement is 
afoot here. Englishmen detect in die agitation vmdictive- 
‘ , They propose intimating the Government of India that 
reSiS meS^ shoulcfbe adopted They also mean 
to demand that legislation should curtail the hours of work 
in Indian mills, w>re miUhands at present have to work 

f or fifteen hours a day. , i r i i , 

During his stay of fifty days in England, Gokhale delivered 

forty-five public speeches. The following extract! from out u 
his own letters shows how busy he had to lie: 

As the time of my departure approaches, the presswm 
c yvf.i.tr here is growing so terrible as to drive me almost 
mad. During thelast five days, would you believe it, 1 have 
been working seventeen and eighteen hour-. . -' • • 

Every evening, 1 have to address a meeting and sometimes 
two meetings. And to-day 1 have to address three meetings 
TW “'-view, 1« bgn 

Anglo-Indians and others to me, all which takes time. 

The general tenor of Gokhales speeches, while in England, 
can be grasped if the salient points that he made out m las 
speech at Manchester are stated. He defended tie x>yc.o 
ment whose sole object,' according to U , lS , ° l ' • 

attention of Parliament and the British public o mi. g ' 
ances. He asked the English people to direct then: anger aganst 
officialdom in India for attempting to rule India by Russian 

nUth Gokhal0 , s outspokenness was appreciated by Tilak. At least 
twice within the space of two months, eulogistic refemmesto 
Gokhale s work were made in the Kesan. VJ^en ,<?«Jhak re¬ 
turned to Poona, he casually visited the Gayakvvadwada, where 
he bad a heart to heart talk with Tilak. At the public meeting 
that verv evening, the resolution congratulating and thanking 
Mr. Gokhale was moved by Tilak himself. While writing in the 
Kesari on 12th December, Tilak warmly appreciated the wo k 
both of Lajpatrai and Gokhale. From the nature of Gokhales 
work in England, Tilak could look forward with conftdu.cc to 
the Congress Session at Benaras, where Gokhale was to preside, 
A month before Gokhales return, the Prince of Wales had 
commenced his Indian tour. Lord Curzon, who had continuer 
in office pending the arrival of Lord Minto, figured prominent y 

\ .;ohn S Hovlancl: Copal Krishna Gokhale: His Lih and Speeches: 

p. 132 
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the tour. The bureaucratic tendency to flout public 
opinion even on such dignified occasions asserted itself in 
Bombay, where wilful offence was given to the Corporation and 
to Sir P. M. Mehta, its Mayor. 

Abruptly ending his tour of the Satara district on receipt 
of the news of the arrest of the editor of Bhala, a Poona Marathi 
weekly, Tilak returned to Poona and forthwith proceeded to 
Bombay on his way to Benaras. Accompanied by his wife, two 
daughters and some female relatives, he reached Benaras a week 
before the commencement of the Congress Session. 

When the Honble Mr. Gokhale reached Benaras, a rousing 
public reception was accorded him, Tilak attended the station 
to receive the president-elect. Sister Nivedita, the well-known 
American writer, who was a visitor to the Congress Session, was 
eager to meet Tilak and tried to locate him in the crowd. 

" Gentleman ! Will you please show us where Mr. Tilak is? We 
are anxiously waiting here to have a glimpse of him ”, these 
words were casually addressed by her to Mr. Deval, Tilak’s 
companion. When Deval got Tilak to the place where Sister 
Nivedita and her companions waited, the American lady warmly 
shook hands with Tilak ond said to him* • 

"Mr. Tilak! We know you upto now in America only 
by your world-wide works, the Orion and the Arctic Home 
in the Vedas. But today we have had the great pleasure of 
seeing you personally. Certainly, the day is a memorable 
day —a happy day— in our life and we shall never forget it.” 
Almost all national leaders, with the exception of Sir P. M. 
Mehta, were present at Benaras during the Congress week. The 
presidential address echoed faithfully the national feelings. In 
some places, it bore such a striking affinity to Tilak’s thoughts 
as to create the impression that Gokhale had merely expressed 
in graceful English what Tilak had already stated in his matter- 
of-fact Marathi. 

During the Congress Session, resolutions relating to the 
partition of Bengal and the boycott of British goods were moved, 
discussed and adopted. Mr. Surrendranath Banerji moved the 
former and Pandit Malaviya the latter. Tilak moved the resolu¬ 
tion relating to famines and the poverty of the Indian ryot. The 
resolution relating to the Princes visit was moved from the 
Chair. That resolution, after stating that India was touched by 
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fe expression of the Prince's goodwill towards Indians and 
after expressing confidence that the personal knowledge gained 
by the Prince during his tour would stimulate his interest in 
India, voiced the following hope: 

This Congress fervently hopes that His Royal Highness 
will be graciously pleased to submit to His Majesty, the 
King Emperor, the earnest prayer of this Congress that the 
principles of the Queen's Proclamation be enforced in the 
Government of the country. 

This innocuous-looking resolution had raised a storm in the 
Subjects Committee. Mr. Surrendrariath Ranerji was opposed to 
the boycott resolution whereas the young section from Bengal 
wanted the Congress to adopt not only a resolution favouring 
the boycott of British goods but also one favouring the boycott 
of the Prince of Wales. Tilak could see that any insistence on 
the boycott of the Prince would put the Reception Committee 
into an awkward position, because an invitation to the Prince 
on its behalf had been already extended. Though the invitation 
had not been accepted, both consistency and etiquette required 
that no boycott resolution regarding the Prince should be 
adopted. Tilak realised all this, but decided, it seems, to use 
this resolution as a bargaining counter. He would make 
Mr. Banerji yield on the question of the boycott of British 
goods and then offer to yield on the question of the boycott of 
the Prince. Foreseeing that Surrendrariath would yield only if 
Mr. Motilal Chose was pitted against him, he wired to his 
Calcutta friend. Motilalji, whose wife was ill, wired back his 
inability to leave Calcutta. When Tilak telegraphically repeated 
his request, his friend replied*, "Coming though my wife is ill”. 

The late Sir C. Y. Chintamani has, in his reminiscences of , 
Tilak f, remarked that the intervention of Mr. R. C. Dutt led to 
the final amicable solution of the impasse over the question of 
the Prince’s reception. Tilak seems to have drafted or accepted 
the innocuous-looking resolution when Surrendranath had finally 
yielded on the resolution regarding the boycott of British goods. 

The following graphic description! from the pen of I,ala 
Lajpatxai, who actively helped Tilak, helps us a good deal in 
reconstructing the scenes at Benaras: 


0 Bapat III : 113. 
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• When at night, in the Subjects Committee, the 
:_ very first resolution became the bone ol contention between 
Tilak and myself on one side and Gokliale and the othei 
veteran leader# on the other, the situation at once became 
gloomy. Our amendments were defeated, but we gave im¬ 
mediate notice of moving them in the open Session. It was 
known that a large number of Bengalees, 1 unjabees and 
Marathas will vote with us. . . The Session was announced 
for 11 a.m. Yet there was no trace of the president uptil 
1 p.rn. At about 12, a message was read out that the Session 
will not commence before 2 p.m, . . . Ihen came the pi evi¬ 
dent and went straight to his tent and immediately sent 
for me. He appealed to me personally for easing the situa¬ 
tion. . . . The personal appeal went straight to my heart 
But I said, “ But what; about Mr. Tilak? ” He replied that I 
was the only person who could manage him. . . - I then 
told him that, even if I could manage Mr. Tilak, i could not 
be sure of the younger generation of Bengal. He again 
appealed to me saying that, if I and tilak joined hands, 
he was sure that we could manage the Bengalees. Upon 
this I promised him ray best support. Immediately I 
proceeded to see Mr. Tilak and pleaded with him that, as 
conscientiously we could not be a party to any resolution 
of that kind, we would not enter the Congress pandal until 
after that resolution had been passed and that one of the 
terms of the treaty should be that the resolution should not 
be declared to have been passed unanimously. Tilak readily 
accepted my suggestion. But the task of managing the 
younger generation of Bengalees was difficult. . . . W hen 
the idea was broached to them, they were up in arms. It 
was then settled that I should keep them engaged in argu¬ 
ment during the time the resolution was pilotted through 

the Congress. , . 

Conferences and public meetings kept Tilak busy during 

the Congress week and for a couple of days after the close of 
the Session. The idea of founding a Hindu University was 
mooted and the possibility of co-ordinating the work in Bengal 
with that in other provinces was explored at one of these meet¬ 
ings. Tilak undertook to depute one competent gentleman from 
Maharastra in case the discussions promised to lead to something 
tangible. 

Tilak stayed for a couple of days at Allahabad with 
Mr. Sane, his daughter’s father-in-law and returned to Poona by 
the middle of January 1906. 
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EXTREMISM ASSERTS ITSELF ! 


At Renaras, Tilak must have realised that Guram's partition - 
plan had turned out to be a blessing in disguise. The readiness 
of non-Bengalees to identify themselves with the Bengalees, 
recognising that they were all Indians, had raised the partition 
of Bengal from a parochial provincial grievance to the level of a 
national grievance. The emergence of this sense of nationalism 
was a step in advance. The vehemence with which even 
Moderate leaders like the Ilon’ble Mr. G. K. Parekh had de¬ 
nounced partition indicated that the younger generation of 
educated Indians, who had no faith in British benevolence, had 
assumed prominence which the old guard of the Congress could 
ignore only at its peril. Consolidation of these gains seems to 
have impressed Tilak as his foremost work. 

The accession of the Liberal party to power in Britain and 
the appointment of Mr. John Morley as the Secretary of State 
for India were potential dangers likely to dupe some of India's 
leaders "and likely to divert public mind from the issues over 
which it had recently concentrated. Even at Benaras, where fiery 
speeches against Curzon and the partition had been delivered, 
there was an undercurrent of hope that the partition-wrong 
would soon be redressed. As a sample of this hopefulness, the 
following extract* from the autobiography of Sir Surrendranath 
Banerji is noteworthy: 

The scheme as finally settled was embodied in a secret 
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patch. . - . So complete was the lull after Lord Curzon 

_ is it to East Bengal that the idea gained ground that the 

project .... had been abandoned. Had we the faintest 
idea of what had been secretly decided, a deputation would 
have gone to England .... I would have gladly joined 
such a deputation. 

The new Parliament contained a group of M. P.s whose 
sympathy for Indian aspirations was well known. Leaders of 
Bengal, who pinned their hope in this group and who expected 
Mr. Morley to make some important announcement in the 
Parliament, held a public meeting on 31st January 1906 to 
congratulate Mr, Merely on his new appointment. These leaders 
eagerly waited for Parliament to open and Mr. Morley to open 
his lips. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts M. P. sought, with the help of his 
amendment to the motion of thanks for the King’s speech, to 
direct the attention of Parliament to the discontent in Bengal. 
Mr. Morley’s reply to the debate on the adjournment motion 
contained the following* declaration: 

The re-distribution of Bengal is now a settled fact. At 
this moment, there is a great subsidence of the feeling 
against the re distribution, and in face of that, it would be 
very, unreasonable to ask the Government to start afresh to 
re-distribute the areas. 

The Bengal public which had floated on hopes in Mr. Morley 
swung again to the* other end of the pendulum when it read 
reports of Mr. Morley'"s speech. Burning of English cloth and 
plans of a comprehensive boycott began to find favour with the 
exasperated public of Bengal. 

Tilak’s article in the Kesari dated 6th March 1906 sum¬ 
marises the happenings in Bengal. The following extracts where¬ 
in political principles are explained and the policy of non- 
cooperation foreshadowed are noteworthy: 

Politics recognises self-interest first and foremost; logic 
and reasoning, if suitable and convenient, come in as the 
next best. 

i he direction of effort distinguishes us from others. 
Indians should, for their uplift, follow exclusively Swadeshi 
and boycott, which hit England hard* If you disapprove of 
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the education machinery of Government, start an inc 
dent University. If Government neglects your industries, it 
is up to you to encourage them. Non-cooperate, as far as 
possible, with your oppressors. . . . Even if a Richard Fox 
were to replace Mr. John Morley, he will then listen to you 
and respond to you. 


We should not indulge in the vain hope that the lotus 
would bloom with sunrise and help us to move freely. We 
must, if possible, get out by gnawing at the petals, which* 
hold its captive. 

Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varrna, the scope of whose activities 
abroad had been fast expanding, had in the mean time insti¬ 
tuted, in co-operation with his friend Sardarsingji Rana, scholar¬ 
ships for Indian students wishing to study abroad. Panditji had 
entrusted to Tilak the work of selecting candidates. Having 
selected Mr. V. D. Savarkar, then studying law in Bombay, Tilak 
wrote to Panditji a letter on 16th March 1906. This letter of 
recommendation assured Panditji that young Savarkar had no 
mind to take up Government service at any time. 

Two notorious circulars issued by the East Bengal satrap. 
Sir Bamfylde Fuller, had been causing irritation at Barisal right 
from their inception in 1905. One of these imposed restrictions 
on processions while the other subjected teachers and students 
to police surveillance. The leaders of Bengal decided, as a mark 
of sympathy for Barisal, to hold the provincial Conference there 
in April. Mr. Rasool, Bar-at-Law, was the president-elect of the 
Conference. On the day ol the Conference, the delegates and 
the president-elect marched to the place of the Conference in 
what looked like a procession. On the plea that someone had 
shouted Bande Mataram, the police intervened and arrested 
Babu Su trend ran ath Banerji. 

The magistrate before whom the Bengal leader was placed 
was not in a mood to waste his sabbath-rest in listening to 
arguments. He imposed on him a fine of Rs. 200/-. An additional 
fine in the same amount was imposed for contempt when 
Surrendranath complained that he had been treated as an ordi¬ 
nary felon. This high-handedness electrified the proceedings of 
the Conference which resolved to rely exclusively upon self-help 
for the redress of wrongs. 
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'a number of articles in the Kesari during this period, 
repeatedly adverted to the Barisal incident and its after- 
math. Ills article on 8th May 1906 deals with the broad question 
of the limits of obedience to law. The following is a typical 
extract: 

A Royal decree may be a law but it cannot by itself 
claim to be justice and morality. Rulers, as degraded as 
rabid dogs, are, through inebriation, capable of issuing 
dangerous orders. The question naturally arises whether 
subjects should obey them, merely because they conform 
to the technique of law-making. 

The reference to Russian rule in the following extract from 
the same article is significant: 

If. however, this hope is not fulfilled, people will begin 
to believe that India is not subject to English rule but to 
Russian rule. We are constrained to add that people would 
overstep the stage of mere belief and would shape their 
conduct along Russian lines. 

The article in the Kesari dated 15th May 1906, after refer¬ 
ring to Motley's reprimand to Fuller and after foreshadowing the 
latter s resignation, exhorted Indians to oppose high-handedness, 
legal as well as illegal, in the following words: 

Legal high-handedness must be resisted peacefully and 
with a grim resolve to undergo suffering; illegal high¬ 
handedness by resorting to illegal methods. 

The exposition of the right of the governed in the following 
extract is remarkably clear and bold: 

Just as Government has the inherent right to label an 
act as legal or illegal, the governed also have the cor¬ 
responding right to decide whether Government has acted 
justly or otherwise. 

This year, Tilak again attended the Shivaji Birthday 
celebrations at Raigad. Accompanied by his friend, the Hon'ble 
Mr. D. A. Khare, he had hardly reached Mahad when a tele¬ 
gram from Poona was delivered to him. He was requested to 
return, because one of his sons was seriously ill. Thrusting the 
telegram in Ins pocket, he remarked, “ I have grown stone-deaf 
to these domestic calls! Raigad first—other matters in due 
course V When the celebrations were over, he hurried back to 
Poona via Bhor, that being the shortest distance. At Bhor, 
influential citizens pressed him to be their guest. He politely 
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irned down their requests and insisted on staying with young 
Namjoshi*, the son of his deceased friend, Madhavrao. 

The object with which Tilak had taken the Honble 
Mr. Khare to the forbidding Raigad as the President of the 
celebrations was soon realised. Soon after he had returned to 
Bombay from Raigad, the Honble Mr. Khare submitted to 
H. E. Lord Lamington an elaborate memorial. The Government 
ot Bombay promptly assured Mr. Khare that the question of 
preserving and repairing old relics in the fort would be sympa¬ 
thetically handled by Government. The correspondence started 
by Mr. Khare aroused the English Governor's interest so much 
that, on 12th June 1906, he personally visited Raigad. The 
Englishman’s tenacity in scaling the heights of Raigad, even 
when he was soaked to the skin, evoked the admiration of those 
who saw him at Mahad. 

Some illuminating thoughts were expressed by Tilak when 
he attended the Marathi Authors’ Conference held at Poona on 
25th and 26th May 1906. While he recognised the value of 
authors and books, he held that a language and its literature 
get real sustenance from those who, by their active life, enlarge 
the sphere of that language. Though the Peswas did not shine 
as authors, the impetus their conquests gave to the language and 
literature of Maharastra appeared to Tilak worthy of recogni¬ 
tion. He exhorted authors to study scientific treatises and pro¬ 
duce original scientific works in Marathi. He assured the Con¬ 
ference that poetry, both secular and religious, would follow. 

Finding that the Sinn Fein movement in Ireland closely 
resembled the Swadeshi movement in India, Tilak published in 
the Kesari , in the early months of 1906, a series of articles 
explaining the Irish movement. Realising that his work outside 
Maharastra would he facilitated if the series were translated into 
English, he got the English translation printed early in May, 
because he could then foresee that the English pamphlets 
would appeal to his followers in Calcutta when he would meet 
them in June. 

Mr. S. G. Deuskar, a Mahratta gentleman who had identi¬ 
fied himself with Bengal and had attained a rare command over 
Bengali, had extended to Tilak a pressing invitation to attend 
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,iva J i coronation celebrations at Calcutta that year. Bengal 
ders wanted Tilak’s guidance in what they had been planning 
and doing since the partition question had activised them. In 
response to these invitations, Tilak decided to go to Calcutta 
and have a pretty long stay there. In view of the forthcoming 
Congress Session at Calcutta, lie probably wanted to feel how 
far the ground in Bengal was sure. 

Accompanied by Dadasaheb Khaparde and Wamanshastri 
Islampurkar, Tilak left Bombay on 2nd June by the Nagpur 
mail. Dr. Moonje joined his leader the next morning at Nagpur. 
I lie Howrah platform was awfully crowded when the party 
readied its destination. T he procession which was formed, when 
Tilak and his companions had with difficulty got out of the 
station yard, extended from the station to more than half the 
length of the Harrison Road. I he round of Tilak’s activities in 
Calcutta started when, surrounded by a huge crowd, he declared 
the Swadeshi exhibition and the Shivaji festival open. 

On 5th June Tilak spoke on the propriety of the Shivaji 
coronation anniversary being observed by Indians even outside 
Mahargstra. After Rabindranath Tagore’s poem on Shivaji bail 
been sung to mark the commencement of the proceedings, 
Tilak exhorted the people of Bengal, Hindus and Mahomedans 
alike, to accept Shivaji as a national hero. 

On 6th June, before he addressed a public meeting on 
Swadeshi, Tilak visited a physical education centre where feats 
of strength were demonstrated to him and his friends by a band 
of young Bengalees. This centre, originally started by Mrs. Sarnia 
Devi Chaudharani® before she became by marriage a Chan¬ 
el harani, was very probably developed by young Barindra, the 
brother of Shri Arvind Chose. The Rowlatt Commit. ee Report 
has stated that Barindra had interested himself in this kind of 

organisational work since his return to Calcutta from Baroda 
in 1904. 

J? n t * ie occasion of the public reception accorded to him 
and Khaparde, Tilak explained, on 7th June, the lines of work to 
keep alive the awakening in the country. The Vaishya Sabha. 
which in cluded the Marwari leaders of Calcutta, welcomed 
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on 10th June. On this occasion, tfie leading Mar wan 
erchant, Shet Ram N a rain, declared that lie had joined the 
Swadeshi movement. The Gauga.snana procession in the morn¬ 
ing on 10th June and the concourse of almost a lac of Bengal's 
sons and daughters, who worshipped Tilak like a god as he took 
his religious bath in the Ganges near the bridge, formed a 
unique feature of Tilak's stay in Calcutta this time. 

The elaborate new-letters in the Kesari describing Tilak’s 
busy programme in Calcutta hint at certain programmes, not 
covered by the letters. It seems probable that Tilak held 
consultations, with Barindra, Brahtnabandhav Upadhyaya and 
other youths who had already started organising the revolu¬ 
tionary party in Bengal. An incident described later* by Sir 
Surrendranath Banerji reinforces the probability that the revolu¬ 
tionary group in Calcutta had been active before it met Tilak. 
A few weeks before Tilak had left Calcutta, that city was thick 
with the rumours of Fullers resignation. Two revolutionary 
youths saw Surrendranath at his residence and intimated to him 
that they proposed to shoot Fuller dead. Surrendranatlvs re¬ 
mark that there was no sense in killing Fuller, whose humilia¬ 
tion had already killed him, dissuaded the youths from the 
course they had in view. 

The following extract from Tilak’s letter, which the Times 
of India published on 18th June 1906 shows how Tilak's speeches 
at Calcutta were misreported and misrepresented by the Anglo- 
Indian Press: 

It is not true that I misrepresented the nature of 
Government sympathy and misappropriated it for a politi¬ 
cal festival. I have always made a distinction between the 
construction of a monument for Shivaji and the festival in 
his honour, and I distinctly stated that the sympathy of 
Government as now expressed was confined to the former 
aldne. I do not think that my audience misunderstood me 
nor am I foolish enough to imagine that the Government 
did sympathise with the festival. ... I never made any 
speech at the bathing ghat, but, supposing that your cor¬ 
respondent wishes to summarise my views expressed on 
other occasions, I am still bound to say that the report is 
not only incorrect but positively mischievous. What 1 said 
was that boycott was a complement of Swadeshi and that 
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<re of one’s country’s ‘goods' (not ‘good’) necessarily 
implied hate for foreign i.e. for foreign goods, and not 
foreigners. 

After they had returned from Calcutta, Tilak entrusted to 
Mr. Khaparde the work of drafting a circular letter and sending 
it to Congress leaders throughout India. Mr. fChaparde's letter 
stated that, in view of Government’s unwillingness to part even 
with a fraction of power, the Congress should change the direc¬ 
tion of its work and bring pressure on Government by the strenu¬ 
ous execution of the self-reliance programme. Mr. Khaparde 
had added that, in view of the strong possibility that his 
programme would be discussed at Calcutta, Mr. Lajpatrai should 
be elected president of the Congress Session there. 

On 10th July 1906, the Kexa.fi explained and justified 
Mr. Khaparde s stand. The aim of the Congress was thus 
explained: 

The Congress is not interested in the breakdown of the 
British Empire. The discrimination between the black and 
the white, which stigmatises the Empire to-day, should 
cease so that the black might leel for the Empire what the 
white feels. 

The expression ‘Passive resistance’ is used in this article 
and agitation and pressure to bring government to its knees are 
suggested as forms of passive resistance. ‘Focussing of public 
opinion’, an expression of which Sir P. M. Mehta was much 
enamoured, is thus clarified: 

Congress leaders like Mehta often remark that the Con 
gross aims at focussing public opinion. The process of focus- 
sing presupposes an aim. The experiments in physics of 
focus-sing the sun’s rays have an aim and a purpose. The 
process, if aimlessly pursued, would burn vour finuers and 
achieve nothing. 

hi the course of this article, Tilak referred with approval 
to an article appearing in the American periodical ‘ The Sun ’ 
written by Mr. William J. Bryan, who was then a democratic 
candidate for the Presidency of U. S. A. On the strength of what 
lie had observed during his short stay in India, Mr. Bryan had 
concluded that the bureaucratic administration in India was 
worse than the Czarist regime in Russia. 

The lion’ble Mr. Gokhale had, in the mean time, sailed for 




^^L^England and had had his first interview with Mr. Morley on 
Utli May. Morley, who was b'pnt upon not yielding an inch, 
hoped ‘ to find in Gokhale a help to him and riot a hindrance ,0 . 
How Mr. Morley managed to keep Gokhale hopeful was graphi¬ 
cally narrated by Gokhale himself in the following passage § in 
a letter which he wrote soon after this interview: 

I made a passionate appeal to Mr. Morley yesterday to 
realise the great responsibility of his teachings in his present 
office. . . . Yon will be able to judge how cordial and 
friendly the interview was from the fact that, when i expres¬ 
sed the hope before parting that, if Bengal affairs took most 
of our time at the next interview and I was not able to lav 
before Mr. Morley the proposal of reforms that I have come 
here to press on his attention, he would give me a third 
chance of seeing him, he said, “ It is not a question, 
Mr. Gokhale, of how many interviews I would grant you 
but how many you would give me. And if you are equal to 
ten interviews, I would like to have all ten of them 

The following extracts, the first from the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gokhale’s letterf and the second from Morley\s Recollections}:, 
bring out without any ambiguity how Morley sought through 
Mr. Gokhale to silence the Nationalist press in India: 

Every fresh day that he Spends at the India Office, our 
cause gains and the official side loses, and only if our 
countrymen will have a little more patience for, say, six 
months, they will have no cause to regret. . . And now I 
want you to do what you can to prevent any ungenerous 
criticism of Mr. Morley in the press. See Mr. Kelkar and 
with him see Mr. Tilak if necessary and beg them in my 
name to exert their influence for the sake of our common 
country to discourage any declaration on the part of the 
Indian press just at present of want of faith in Mr. Morley. 

« o 

Yesterday I had my fifth and final talk with Gokhale. 
... I equally made no secret of my conviction that for 
many a day to come—long beyond the short span of time 
that may be left us-—tins was a mere dream. ... If they 
keep up the ferment in E. Bengal, that will make it hard 
or even impossible for government to move a step. I ask 
you for no sort of engagement. You must, of course, be the 

° Recollections : Vol. II : 171. 

§ Quoted by John S. Hoylancl in his book on the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale: 
p. 139. 

f The Rt. Hon*ble Sastifs Life of Gokhale : 68-69. 
t Vol. II : 181-82. 
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fudge of your duty and I am aware that you have your own 
difficulties. So be it. We are quite in earnest in our resolu¬ 
tion to make an effective move. If your speakers or your 
newspapers set to work to belittle what we do, to clamour 
for the impossible, then all will go wrong. 

Tilak’s article in the Kesari dated 8th August 1906 wherein 
Gokhale is described as an over-optimistic politician was obvi¬ 
ously written before Gokh ale’s request was communicated to 
him. The article" on Mr. Morley in the Kesari dated 18th 
September 1906 seems to have been written after the com¬ 
munication of that request. 

It was during Tilak’s stay at Nasik during the Ganapati 
week this year that he was called upon to meet members of 
the Savarkar group. Impatient to rise in armed revolt, members 
of the group explained to Tilak at its secret meeting what was 
uppermost in their mind. What Tilak said by way of reply has 
been thus recorded! by Dr. V. M. Bhat who was then the local 
leader of the group: 

He patiently listened and then put us a straight ques¬ 
tion. “ Your reasoning is flawless! What, however, Is exactly 
the nature and extent of your preparation? ” asked he. 
Finding that we were nonplussed by his query, he conti¬ 
nued, * Half-hearted preparation would not avail! Take it 
from me that I have gone through all this and am the wiser 
for it! What attracts you is far, far remote. Be patient and 
cautious till the country gets prepared 

During this progress of his endless activities, the adoption- 
suit filed by him in the First Class Sub-judges Court at Poona 
had been favourably decided in July 1906. Tilak’s admirers and 
followers were eager to felicitate him public])' on the comple¬ 
tion of his 50th year. He disapproved the move and they had 
to yield. 

Since his arrest at Barisal, Mr. Surrendranath Batierji had 
become the idol of Bengal and his acquittal in the High Court 
was popularly interpreted as a rebuff to the odious Fuller 
regime. He was publicly honoured at a huge meeting at Calcutta 
on 7th August. The sprinkling of holy water and placing of a 
flower crown, which form the usual religious formalities of the 
Shanti Abhishek of a victorious hero, were observed in the 
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of the meeting. This was magnified by the panicky 
Anglo-Indian press into the coronation of the Bengal leader. The 
Sober Bangla, a secret militant organisation, reports of whose 
existence had been making the Bengal Government uneasy, was 
boosted as the army of this newly crowned King of Bengal. 

In the Kesari dated 11th September, Tilak turned his atten¬ 
tion to this coronation comedy of errors. A fierce attack was. 
launched against the Times of India which had recently attacked 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Andrew Carnegie for their pro-Indian lean¬ 
ings and had poked fun at Mr. Banerji. The Times had, while 
referring to the Shanti Abhishek, betrayed its ignorance of 
Hindu religious rites. Tilak s aim in writing this article seems to 
be to expose the journalistic pretentions of the Times. He seems 
to aim at disillusioning those educated Indians, who accepted 
the editor of the Times as a veritable Solomon. 

The coronation comedy did not leave Tilak quite unscathed. 
On the occasion of one of his recent lectures at Belgaum, local 
leaders had held an open umbrella to protect Tilak from rain. 
As Tilak alone got the protection when the audience listened to- 
him without any protection from rain, a local Marathi weekly 
ridiculed Tilak for having posed as the Chatrapati. 

Mr. Khaparde’s suggestion that Lai a Lajpatrai should be 
elected president of the Congress Session at Calcutta had upset 
the Moderate leaders. At one of the meetings of the Reception 
Committee, Babu Bepin Chandra Pal, without consulting Tilak. 
proposed Tilak's name for that post. Mr. Banerji, awfully upset, 
proposed the name of Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee, fully confident 
that Tilak would withdraw his name at the mere mention of that 
veteran’s name. Making up his mind not to withdraw ir a hurry, 
Tilak explained in the Kesari dated 9th October that, though his 
name had been proposed without: his consent, the report of his 
withdrawal was not correct. 

The spectre of Muslim separatism cast its ominous shadow 
on Indian politics early in October 1906 when a Muslim deputa¬ 
tion led by H. H. The Aga Khan waited upon Lord Minto at 
Simla. Two successive articles in the Kesari in October show 
that Tilak was not cowed down by this tendency of the Indian 
Muslims. He could see that the deputationists were the relics of 
a past that had almost slipped away. Muslim leaders would be 
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allusioned, Tilak felt confident, much earlier than they had 
imagined. Modern education, as it would penetrate Muslim 
society, was sure in his opinion to supply that society a new 
type of leadership, which would refuse to toe the line with 
titled heads and aristocratic habitude 

In anticipation of the Partition anniversary, Tilak started 
Iris lecture campaign on Swadeshi in Bombay on 7th October. 
After delivering a series of lectures in the different localities of 
Bombay, he visited Pandharpur where an Agricultural exhibition 
and a Swadeshi exhibition were organised to suit the time-table 
of the huge concourse of pilgrims, annually visiting that holy 
place on the Kartiki Ekadashi day. Addressing a public meet¬ 
ing there on 28th October, Tilak remarked that the poorest of 
the poor in India must, while enjoying the blessings of British 
rule, realise that the poverty which had followed that rule was 
its curse. He asserted that political Moksha would be attained 
when the struggle for independence would have passed through 
various phases, .just as spiritual Moksha is attained only after a 
cycle of births. 

The Maharastra Vidyaprasarak Man cl ah of which Tilak was 
one of the founders, started its Samarth Vidyalaya at Kolhapur 
early in November 1906. This event stirred up Tilak's thoughts 
on National Education. This subject figured prominently when 
Lalajh Mr. Banerji, the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, Tilak and some 
other national leaders met in Bombay towards the middle of 
November. The series of three articles on this subject, which 
appeared in the Kesari soon after the discussions in Bombay, 
embodies some very valuable thoughts of Tilak. 

After explaining the difference between police State and 
welfare State, the first article complained that the Curzonian 
regime had eliminated private enterprise in education, though, 
as a corrective to state effort, this enterprise is indispensable. 
Tilak’s advocacy of material sciences in preference to the word- 
splitting and logic chopping of anennt Hindu sciences is a note¬ 
worthy feature of the second article in the series. The early 
generation of English statesmen who introduced in India West¬ 
ern education, knowing full well that its spread would ultimately 
spell the doom of English dominance, is gratefully mentioned 
in this article. After describing the fresh achievements of Bengal 
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he field of national education, the third article warned pri¬ 
vate institutions in Maharastra that, if they would continue to 
impart lifeless education, the public would cease to support 
them and sympathise with them. 

Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee, the president-elect of the Congress 
Session at Calcutta, landed in Bombay on 14th December. The 
article in the Kesari dated 18th December containing a well- 
reasoned forecast of that patriots attitude towards the more 
active section of Congress leaders, seems to be based on Tilaks 
discussions in Bombay with the president-elect. Mr. Dadabhai 
Nowrojee’s gradual loss of faith in the benevolence and civilis¬ 
ing mission of British rule in India is elaborately traced in 
this article. 

A few days before he left for Calcutta. Tilak wrote on 
14th December 1906 a letter to Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varma 
in London. Knowing that Shri P. M. Bapat had, on account of 
his extreme political views, lost the Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai 
Scholarship which had supported him as a student in England, 
Tilak requested Panditji to do something for the young man and 
assured him that Bapat was a promising young man. It was 
during the period of Tilak’s absence from Poona that the manu¬ 
script of Shri V. D. Savarkar’s book on Mazzini in Marathi was 
handed over to a press in Poona. The instructions which 
accompanied the manuscript suggested that the book was to be 
dedicated to Lpkantanya Tilak and Lokamanya Paranjpe. 

Picking up Khaparde at Amraoti and Dr. Moonje and his 
young friends at Nagpur, Tilak reached Calcutta in the morning 
on 23rd December. This Maharastra group was on this occasion 
the guest of Mr. C. R. Das, Bar-at-Law. That evening, a huge 
public meeting was held at Beadon Square with Lala Lajpatrai 
as the president. Lord Minto had recently stigmatised Swadeshi 
workers as dishonest. Tilak in the course of his speech at the 
Beadon Square meeting bitterly criticised the Viceroy for his 
irresponsible remarks. 

On 26th December, after the usual preliminaries and forma¬ 
lities and after Dr. Rash Behari Chose, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, had delivered his address of welcome, 
Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee was formally elected president of the 
Congress Session. He read out the introductory portion of his 
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___ 5 SS and entrusted to the Hon ble Mr. Gokhale the work of 

reading it through. How fresh and bold the veteran's address 
must have appeared to the delegates would be clear from the 
following extracts therefrom: 

We do not ask any favours, we want only justice. 
Instead of going into any further divisions or details of our 
rights as British citizens, the whole matter can be comprised 
in one word ‘ 4 Self-government ” or Swaraj like that of the 
United Kingdom or tire Colonies. 

p # * 

Owing to the non-fulfilment of solemn pledges, what 
a change has taken place in tin' mind of the educated! 
Since my early efforts, 1 must say that 1 have iclt so many 
disappointments as would be sufficient to break any heart 
and lead one to despair and even, 1 am afraid, to icbel. 

* * * 

In the Bengal partition, the Bengalees have a just and 
great grievance. It is a had blunder for Lngland. I do not 
despair but that this blunder, I hope, may yet be rectified. 

p p * 

The Indian people are properly asked to act constitu¬ 
tionally while the Government remains unconstitutional and 
despotic. 

* * # 

In self-government lies our hope, strength and 
greatness. 

Sir P. M. Mehta had gone to Calcutta determined to undo 
the boycott resolution adopted at Benaras. Hie strength of the 
pro-boycott and anti-boycott sections of the Congress was being 
briskly ascertained even before the Session started. I he Anglo- 
Indian press had .started predicting that a split in the Congress 
was impending. Tilak studied the currents and cross-currents 
with a view to secure progress without endangering unity. 

When, at night on 26th December, delegates met to form 
the Subjects Committee, the absence of definite rules to guide 
the representation of provinces created a lot of confusion. The 
Bombay Moderates sought to pack the Committee with their 
yesmen. As a Jot of time was wasted before the Committee was 
finally found, no important resolutions could be finalised that 
night. Five' lion-controversial resolutions were adopted in the 
open Session the next day. 
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The president, eager to ascertain the individual views 
leaders from different provinces on the boycott question, issued 
an invitation in his own name, requesting leaders to meet him 
at the palace of the Maharaja of Darbhanga*. When, in the 
course of this meeting, Sir P. M. Mehta started criticising others, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Khare interrupted and opposed him. During 
the progress of the Subjects Committee meeting that night, 
Babu Motilal Gho$e and Mr. Khaparde challenged some of the 
president’s rulings and ultimately staged a walk out. When they 
tried to persuade Tilak to join them, he firmly replied!, ‘You 
can go if you like! i cannot leave business here”. 

The following observations! regarding this walk-out 
deserve reproduction: 

Stormy scenes marked the passage of the boycott 
resolution in the Subjects Committee. Pherozeshah and 
others were grossly insulted, and even the revered Dacia- 
bhai did not escape the shafts of extremist invective. The 
wilder elements in the new party shouted and raved and 
finally, headed by B. C. Pal and his lieutenant Mr. 
Khaparde, left the meeting in a body. 

After returning from the meeting late that night, Tilak 
reported to Khaparde; all that had transpired after he had left. 
He then drafted four amendments to the draft resolution on 
boycott, finally adopted by the Subjects Committee. Early next 
morning, he sent two of these amendments to Messrs Pal and 
Motilal Chose 1 with an intimation to them that they should, 
without delay, submit the amendments to the Chairman of the 
•Reception Committee. He arranged to send the remaining two 
amendments, one in his own name and the other in Khaparde s» 
The amendments assigned to Messrs Motilal Chose and 
Khaparde, though identical with the others in spirit and con¬ 
tent, looked mild. Tilaks calculation that Mr. Surrendranath 
Banerji would accept these and reject the other two came true. 

During the open Session on 28th December, the partition 
resolution, as finally drafted, was moved by the brother of the 
Navvah of Dacca. This was a happy choice in view of what the 
Navvab himself had been recently doing to stir up Muslims 
against the Congress. After Babu Amvikacharan Majumdar had 
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and explained the boycott resolution Mr- Pal moved his 
amendment and delivered one of his memorable speeches while 
explaining it- He exhorted his audience not to ignore the move¬ 
ment-function of the boycott agitation by restricting its opera¬ 
tion to Bengal and British cloth only. To make the movement- 
function effective, the agitation must, he emphasised, move from 
province to province and article to article. Pandit Malaviva, who 
sought to restrict the scope of the boycott, was repeatedly inter¬ 
rupted by the audience. Gokhale made a very brief speech Jest 
he might meet with tine same fate as Panditji. 

Spicy bits of conversation between Mehta, GokhaJ and 
Tilak, revealing the peculiarities of the three great leaders, have 
fortunately been recorded. Finding that Tilak had won his fight 
for the boycott resolution, Mehta, it is said, remarked* “You 
would not and could not have treated me so in Bombay “ If 
provoked to it “, Tilak promptly replied, "we would show you 
a sample even in Bombay *. Mr. Shyarnsimder GhakravartTs 
narration!, introducing Mr. Gokhale in the picture, deserves 
reproduction t 

The story goes that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, while 
congratulating Tilak on Ins success, made the reservation, 
"Tilak! you couldn't have put such a victory to your credit 
at Bombay ” and drew from Gokhale the retort, “ No, 
Mr. Mehta h there is no forecasting the capacity of this 
admirable mart 

On 29th December, which was the last day of the Congress 
Session, The Punjab delegates invited the Congress next year to 
their province. Sir P. M. Mehta, already sufficiently upset by the 
triumph of extremism, stood aghast at the thought of the next 
session being held in Lala Lajputrafs citadel. An alternative 
invitation on behalf of Nagpur was extended, and, at the bidding 
of Mehta, it was accepted. 

Confident that his party had succeeded in asserting itself in 
the Congress, Tilak, before he left Calcutta, explained at a 
public meeting what the tenets of the new party were. The 
following extracts from his historic speech at Calcutta contain 
the clearest exposition of Tilaks views : 

• Bapat It : 589. 
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The Extreirpsts of to-day will be Moderates tomorrow 
just as the Moderates of to-day were Extremists yesterday. 
When the National Congress was first started and Mr. Dada- 
bhai's views, which now go for Moderates, were given to 
the public, he was styled an Extremist, so that you will see 
that the term Extremist is an expression of progress. 

Pax Britannica has been established in the country in 
order that a foreign government may exploit the country. 
That this is the effect of this Pax Britannica is being 
gradual.lv realised in these days. It was an unhappy circum¬ 
stance that it was not realised sooner. We believed in the 
benevolent intentions of the governors; but in politics, there 
is no benevolence. Benevolence is used to sugareoat the 
declarations of self-interest and we were in those days 
deceived by the apparent benevolent' intentions under 
which rampant self-interest was concealed. 

« «■ * 

Appeals to the bureaucracy are hopeless. On this point 
both the old and new parties are agreed. The old party 
believes in appeasing the British nation and we do not. That 
being our position, it logically follows we must have some 
other method. There is no other alternative. We are not 
going to sit down quiet. We shall have some other method 
by which to achieve what we want. We are not dis¬ 
appointed; we are not pessimists. It is the hope of achiev¬ 
ing the goal by our own methods and efforts that has 
brought into existence this new party. 

# e * 

If you have not the power of active resistance, have 
you not the power of self-denial and self-abstinence in such 
a way as not to assist the foreign government to rule over 
you? That is boycott and that is what is meant when we sav 
boycott is a political weapon. 

# # * 

Some gentlemen who spoke this evening referred to 
half bread as against the whole bread. I say 1 want the 
whole bread and that immediately. But, if I cannot get the 
whole, don’t think that I have no patience. I will take the 
half they give me and then try for the remainder. This is 
the line of thought and action, in which you must train 
yourself. 

The Calcutta Session of the Indian National Congress 
marked the triumph of Extremism. Dr. Rash Behan Chose had, 
while welcoming the delegates, warned Government that if the 
youthful element in the country was not placated by the wise 
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Onerous policies of Government, the occasion to complain 

_ India was going th way of Ire)and and Russia would arise 

ere long. The awakening born out of the partition-blow had 
suggested Swadeshi, Boycott and national education as the 
means to press the demand for Swaraj. The scope to concentrate 
upon the demand and insist on the means to press the same 
appeared to Tilak to be a stable and valuable contribution to 
national advance. He saw in the demand as also in the means 
a helpful outlet for the enthusiasm of the youthful element in 
the country. Any attempt to sabotage the demand and the 
means, lie concluded, must be resisted. The youthful element; 
in the country would, he felt confident, follow and support him, 
if any occasion for such resistance were to arise. 
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As he returned to Poona, breaking journey at Allahabad and 
Nandgaon, Tilak must have repeatedly recalled Sir P. M. Mehta's 
remarks regarding his triumph at Calcutta. He must have con¬ 
cluded that the triumph was as much a challenge as an oppor¬ 
tunity. He must have decided to make the most of the oppor¬ 
tunity and simultaneously to keep himself ready to meet the 
challenge squarely. During his short stay at Nandgaon in the 
Nasik District, the local leaders requested him to present 
turbans to the shoemakers of the town, in recognition of their 
Vow to abstain from liquor. 

The acceptance of Swaraj as its goal by the Congress and 
the adoption by it of the boycott resolution as one of the steps 
leading to that goal drove the London Times to utter on 2nd 
January 1007 the following stern warning to Congressmen 
in India: 

We have won India by the sword; and, in the last 
resort, we hold it by the sword. And it is well for the $nall 
and highly educated classes which are alone represented 
at the Congress that the British sword stands between them 
and their native enemies. 

The London Times had thus broadly hinted that the anar¬ 
chy and disorder of pre-British days would, like an irresistible 
flood, sweep over India the moment British power was liqui- 
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Tilak adverted to this warning in the Kesari dated loti. 
January 1907. Reiving on Seeley’s ' Expansion of England , 
Tilak refuted the view that India had been won by the sword. 
Indian mercenaries had conquered India for England; and this 
was, Tilak maintained, mainly due to the want of political 
consc iousness in those days. Me expressed the hope that the 
intensification of political awakening in hidia wont avc.it 
anarchy and disorder, even if British power were liquidated. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Gokhale reacted differently to the threat 
held out by the London Times. ‘'Gokhale attached”, the Rt. 
I-Ion’hle Mr. Sastri has stated", “ the very greatest importance 
to peace and order ”. His lectures at Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Cavvnpore, Aligarh and Lahore in February 1907 showed that 
lie had started reconsidering some of the Calcutta resolutions. 
Though he welcomed the awakening in the country, he insisted 
too much on adherence to the constitutional path. He frankly 
dissociated himself from those who had been advocating boy¬ 
cott on political, instead of economic grounds. 


Sl 


Though Tilak did not like a section of the Bengal press, 
brand Gokhale as a Bibbishan or a fifth-columnist, his exposure 
of Gokhale was no less telling. Uneai thing an old circular which 
Gokhale had issued in 1894 on behalf of the Poona Sarvajanik 
Sabha and in which boycott had been justified both on economic 
and political grounds, Tilak asked Gokhale what had induced 
him to change his views since. In the article in the Kesari dated 
5th March 1907, under the caption 4 Constitutional and Legal 
Tilak described Gokhale as lacking in courage to depart from' 
his old moorings, lacking in ability to refute the nee ideology, 
too much obsessed by his sen.se of helplessness if the exis’ mg 
Government were to go under and inordinately swayed by 
considerations of expediency to oppose Government. I flak did 
not fail, however, to welcome Gokhale’s plain speaking. "He felt 
confident that, as Gokhale would try to justify his position 
publicly, he would realise that the line of cleavage between tbe 
two wings of the Congress was really very thin. 

Unwelcome news reached Tilak from Nagpur in February 
1907. Moderate leaders there were reported to be planning the 
exclusion of younger workers from the Reception Committee oi 
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..../ensuing Congress Session by fixing Its. 100/- as the member¬ 
ship fee. They were also reported to have finally decided to elect 
Dr Rash Behari Chose as the president of that Session. Tiiak 
warned his followers at Nagpur to be active and watchful. 
When the provisional Reception Committee met on 22nd Febru¬ 
ary with Dr. Gour as its Chairman, the Moderate leaders had 
to'climb down and agree to fix the membership fee at Rs. 25/-. 

The achievement of the Provincial Conferences held in U. P. 
and C. P. in March did not appear hopeful to Tilak. In both 
places, Moderates had got the upper hand and had whittled 
down the Calcutta resolutions. The wide-spread public enthu¬ 
siasm to hear Lajpatrai and Khaparde respectively, which these 
provinces simultaneously evinced, appeared to Tilak to be a 
compensating feature. The Bombay Provincial Conference held 
at Surat towards the end of March utterly disappointed Tilak. 
As he could not personally attend the Conference, he had 
deputed R. B. C. V. Vaidya, the well-known student of Maha- 
bharat, and his colleague Mr. helkar to Surat. Theie Six I . M. 
Mehta had, by his tactics and personality, scored over his 
lieutenants. 

Two letters written by Tilak to Pandit Shyamji Krishna 
Vatina in April 1907 are available. The Pandit had, at the meet¬ 
ing of his Indian Home Rule Society held in London on 23rd 
February 1.907, announced his intention of setting aside a fund 
of ten thousand Rupees for the benefit of political Sanyasis 
workittg whole time to educate the Indian public. Flu's 
announcement was coupled with the reservation that details of 
the scheme would be worked out in consultation with Tilak. 
Lajpatrai and Pal. Tilak’s letter dated 4th April 1907 conveyed 
to the Pandit his views regarding the scheme. A deeper purpose 
seems to underly the second letter dated 25th April 1907. Before 
the Calcutta Session of the Congress, the Pandit had, in his 
Indian Sociologist, repeatedly attacked Air. Dadabhai Nowrojf e. 
In the course of his meeting with Dadabhai before the veteran 
sailed for England on 19th January 1907, Tilak probably ascer- 
tajjrted how far rapprochement between the two Indian leaders in 
Hendon was possible. The following extract* from the letter 
dated 25th April unmistakable points to Tilak’s attempt to set 
matters right between the Pandit and Mr. Dadabhai. 
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Dadabhai is clearly of opinion that, if tlie British 
Government withholds the granting of concessions any 
longer, things will grow worse and the younger generation 
will and must take recourse to other means of accomplish¬ 
ing their object. 

The younger generation in Bengal had already begun to 
show signs of restiveness. The Bengal Provincial Conference 
held at Berhampur towards the end of March had witnessed 
angry scenes during the discussion on self-government and good 
government. This gave Tilak the opportunity to write, in the 4 
Kesari dated 9th April 1907, the article w Self-government and 
good government”. The reference in this article to the socialist 
movements in Germany and Russia is significant. The mere 
absence of foreign rule and the mere presence of good govern ¬ 
ment, the reference suggests, fail to satisfy the modern mind. A 
democratic set-up accompanying both these features L, accord¬ 
ing to Tilak, the need of the changing world. Turning to Indian 
conditions Tilak has stated in this article that, though the com¬ 
plete absence of foreign officers is the consummation to be 
wished for, a form of administration which retains a proportion 
of foreign officers might be tolerated, if it were subject to 
democratic control. This was Tilak’s immediate objective both 
for British and Native India. 

The tendency of the younger generation in Bengal to resort 
to * other means * manifested itself in East Bengal where a 
pistol-shot finished a henchman of the Nawab of Dacca. The 
Punjab was driven to line up with Bengal when the provincial 
authorities identified themselves with an Englishman, responsi¬ 
ble for the death of a helpless Indian. Prosecution under Section 
153-A of the Indian Penal Code was launched against the 
Punjabee because that paper had exposed the miscreant. This 
drove the population of Lahore to unite against Government. 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
allowed unrest to spread from Lahore to Rawalpindi, Amritsar, 
Sialkot and Lvalpur. Getting panicky lest this discontent might 
permeate the already disafFected canal areas, the Lieutenant- 
Governor presented to Mr. Morley, in lurid colour, what he 
described as racial anti-English feeling*. Simultaneously with 

° Morley’s Recollections: Vol. II j)p 211-13 & the Rowlatt Committee 
Report. 
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stir in Bengal and the Punjab Madras- was activised when 
Mr. Pal toured that province in April. Unrest, spreading from 
Lahore to Madras and from Dacca to Poona made the autho¬ 
rities hysterical. A repetition of the events of 1857 on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary of the Mutiny seemed to 
them imminent. 

! Developments in the Punjabee prosecution exasperated the 
mob in Lahore. Exasperation, defiance, violence—these stages 
l followed one another in quick, logical succession. When the 
English quarters in Lahore began co suffer from mob violence, 
the London Times on 20th April 1907 complained as follows: 

Such an explosion of anti-British feeling in a great. 
Indian centre has hardly occurred since the days or the 
Mutiny, and; its gravity is increased by the fact that the 
Punjab lias only recently been invaded by the agitation 
which has been chiefly centred hitherto in Bengal and in 
certain districts of the Bombay Presidency. 

Fiery speakers like Sardar Ajit Singh started addressing 
public meetings in open defiance of the gag order served upon 
them. The rush of mobs began to frighten magistrates trying 
popular leaders. The looting of English firms and assaults on 
stray Englishmen became tlie regular feature of urban life in 
the Punjab. This ugly turn which the situation had taken was 
reported by the Lieutenant •’Governor to Mr. Morley thus 0 : 

Some of the leaders! look to driving the British out of 
the country—or at any rate from power—either by force or 
by passive resistance of the people as a whole: and the* 
method* by which they have >et themselves to bring the 
Government machine to a standstill is by endeavouring to 
stir up a strong feeling of racial hatred. 

After high-level preparations to curb this uprising had been 
completed, deportation orders under Regulation III of 1818 
against Lala Lafpatrai and Sardar Ajit Singh were issued late at 
night on 9th May 1907. Lal&ji was put under arrest and taken to 
Mandalay. The Sardar continued his underground activities 
upto 2nd June when he was also arrested and transported to 
Mandalay. 

Immediately on getting news of Lalaji’s deportation. 
Tilak returned to Poona from Sinhgad. ‘ Lalaji deported and 
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/kill alive’ —these words used by him offhand on reac 
Poona correctly expressed the deep and country-wide 
resentment, which the high-handed action of Government was 
bound to provoke. Protest meetings and violent demonstrations 
throughout the country followed Lalajfs deportation. When the 
group of Indian revolutionaries in London‘proposed to hold a 
protest meeting, Mr. P. M. Bapat proposed an ultimatum to 
Mr. Morley demanding Lalajfs release within three months. 
Mr. Bapat proposed to shoot Mr. Morley dead if the ultimatum 
was left unheeded"*. Tilak wrote in the Kesari three articles in 
succession discussing the Punjab situation. The first article sug¬ 
gests that it is the bureaucracy, not the people, which has risen 
in revolt. The other articles emphasise the view that political ; 
progress is impossible unless people court suffering. 

The following extract from the Ilon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s letter 1 
to Sir William Wedderburn shows his pathetic helplessness in 
the face of the situation: 

Lata Lajpatrafs deportation has literally convulsed the 
country from one end to the other. All sorts of hard things 
are being said about: Mr. Morley and we have so far 
practical}' nothing to urge on the other side. It is sad— 
inexpressibly sad — but for the present, at any rate, there 
is no help. 

While winding up the Shivaji coronation anniversary 
celebrations at Poona on 25th June, Tilak referred to the team 
of C. I. D. reporters at the meeting and remarked that money 
wasted annually over the reporters could be better utilised if an 
industrial school were founded. He fully realised, he added, that 
Government ammunition factories manufactured thousands of 
bullets every minute whereas lie had no equipment needed for 
a revolt. After explaining why the princes and merchant-princes 
sided with Government, he proudly referred to the traditional 
association of learning with poverty. Remarking that Mr. Morley 
himself had risen from poverty, Tilak warned Government not 
to ignore political leaders because they were poor. Chanakya 
who ousted the Nandas and effected a revolution was, he 
emphasised, a poor Brahmin. He repudiated the misleading 
notion that the Queen's Proclamation was a contract between 
the rulers and the ruled. He assured his audience that British 
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rs would enter into a contract with Indians only when 
hdiaiLS would develop sufficient strength. 

Indian States like Kolhapur, Tarijore and Dhar had this year 
issued orders banning the Shivaji celebrations in their States. 
This absurdity had its roots in what had been happening in 
England. Mr. Morley wooed the princes by proposing to set up 
a council of notables—• not ables ’ Tilak ironically labelled them. 
Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varma had, at the same time, started 
hinting that an alliance between native rulers and the party of 
Revolution was a practical proposition. The shrewd Gayakawad 
of Baroda, while appeasing Mr. Morley and the India Office 
dignitaries, did not waver to receive emissaries like Mr. P. M. 
Bapat from the revolutionary camp- The anxiety caused by this 
[anus-faced policy of Indian rulers was reflected in the following 
observations of the London Times in one of its issues in 
July 1907: 

Satisfactory as our existing relations with the princes 
of India may be and fully as they may realise the justice of 
our rule, it is hard to believe that, if at any time of crisis 
in our fortune, they should see a reasonable chance of 
throwing off our yoke and of establishing an independent 
federation of native Stafes, devotion to the British Crown 
would cause them to stand by us instead. 

'Tilak, who was fully conversant with happenings in 1857, 
had realised that the attitude of Indian rulers towards the 
Indian Freedom Movement would be an odd mixture of the two 
conflicting instincts of self-preservation and patriotism. In his 
article “ Good government and Self-government ”, he had 
warned Indian princes that the onrush of the democratic tide 
was sure to invade them and that they should not, Canute-like, 
command that flood to retire. He did not, however, go the whole 
hog with Shyamji in openly advocating an alliance between 
native rulers and the Nationalists. He advised or rebuked Indian 
rulers as and when necessary, but left them alone at that. 

The recent repression in India was the shadow cast by the 
much-advertised constitutional changes which held the field for 
nearly a year as the coining event. Simla and Whitehall had 
been for a long time exchanging despatches regarding the 
nature and scope of the reforms. Morley had decided to credit 
Lord Minto with the responsibility for imposing the reforms so 
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........ ie Curzon-Fuller brand of die-hards might be appease 

The recent Indian unrest had furnished the die-hards an excuse 
to whittle down some of the proposals. Morley who had recently 
defended the repression in India was expectd, in the course of 
his budget speech, to explain to Parliament the nature of the 
reforms. When that day dawned at last early in June 1907, 
Morley relied on Mill to justify the continuance of absolute and 
personal rule in India. Trying to justify repressive measures in 
the name of the dumb millions in India, Morley remarked: 


sed. 


I believe, for my part, that most of the people oi India 
are on oar side, I do not for a moment say that they like us 
but no matter; they know that their whole interest is bound 
up with the law and order we preserve, and which, they 
know, would be shattered in pieces if we disappeared. 


After referring to the proposed Royal Commission to study 
the question of over-centralisation of power in the Government 
of India, Morley foreshadowed the expansion of Legislative 
Councils, both Imperial and Provincial. The establishment of 
an advisory Council of Notables and the nomination of two 
Indian members to the Council of the Secretary of State 
exhausted the list of gifts which Morley had been dangling. The 
following warning with which Morley concluded his speech 
served as the sting in its tail: 

There is, I know, a school which says we might wisely 
walk out of India and that Indians would manage their own 
affairs better than we could manage them for them. 1 think 
anyone who pictures to himself the anarchy, the bloody 
chaos that would follow from any such withdrawal would 
shrink from any such position. 

How sorely e\ en Mr. Gokhale was disappointed in Mr. 
Morley was shown in the following lines* in a letter which lie 
penned on 14th June 1907: 


Mr. Morley spoke the other day of the interest which 
the Indian party, who are anxious for changes in the admin¬ 
istration of the country undoubtedly have in the prevention 
of disorders. We certainly do not want any disorders in the 
land. But the reforms contemplated will lose their meaning 
if they cannot be had without the deportation of such 
earnest and high-minded workers in the country’s cause as 
Lajpatrai. 
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ilak wrote three articles in the Kesari on Morley’s reforms, 
e first of these, appearing in the Kesari dated 11th June 1907 
is based on Reuters summary of Mr. Morley s speech, The other 
two, written after the appointment of Messrs Krishna Govincl 
Gupta and Saiyad Husain Bilgrani as Indian members of the 
India Council was announced, are based on the full text of 
Mr. MorJeys speech. The article ‘Mill and Morley*, had it 
attracted Mr. Morley's notice, would have convinced that dis¬ 
ciple of Mill that Tilak understood that philosophc r as much as 
he himself did. These articles were intended to convince the 
Moderate leaders that it was a wild-goose chase to expect 
from Mr. Morley and the Liberals anything likely to satisfy 
Indian aspirations. Too much reliance on Mr. M or ley’s pious 
platitudes had led the Moderates to the pitiable plight of one. 
who sows thistles and hopes to reap corn—of one, who tries to 
get a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 

The arrest of Shri Arbind Chose, the arrest of the editor 
of the Uankinhore at Yeotmal and the repeated skirmishes of 
youths in Bengal and at Nasik with policemen were events 
which, throughout August, kept the political atmosphere in fer¬ 
ment. On 20th August, Tilak formed the Poona Temperance 
Association with the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale as its president with 
the object of furnishing a common meeting ground for 
the Moderates and the Extremists. 

Tilak devoted his article in the Kesari dated 27th August 
to the discussion of issues regarding the Nagpur Session of the 
Congress. He advised leaders of both sections at Nagpur to sink 
their differences, and, in the name of civic dignity, to work 
harmoniously together. Tilak was confident, when he tendered 
this advice, that the Reception Committee was made up of 1800 
of his followers as against 800 Moderates. Under the rules 
framed recently at Calcutta for electing the president, even his 
followers were not strong enough to elect as the president a 
leader of their absolute choice. Adjustment between the two 
sections of the Congress being thus necessary, Tilak advised 
Congressmen at Nagpur to remember that the Congress was a 
national organisation, not the monopoly of this party or that. In 
view of the fact that the membership-list of the Reception 
Committee was to be closed on 31st August, Tilak’s advice to 
Congressmen at Nagpur was very opportune. 
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\s political utterances during the Ganapati week thj^ 
i in complete accord with the prevailing tone all round. 

If the nation could tolerate its present abject degradation, it 
deserves to be wiped out of existence. Rather than have ungrate¬ 
ful sons who supinely tolerate insults to her, the Mother would 
welcome the extinction of the entire Indian Race \ was the gist 
of his remarks on one occasion. He did not, however, fail to 
prophesy success within two decades, if young men resolutely 
offered to resist. 

Once, during this week, he left politics aside and discussed 
Castes and social equality*. That certain castes alone should 
have Vedic rites as their privilege appeared to him absurd. Rely¬ 
ing on the Purusasukta, he declared untouchability to be a 
social outrage. All the Vanias from which castes have evolved 
being the members of the body of Virata Purusa, it was absurd, 
he remarked, to hold that the touch of one could pollute any 
other. Religious heads must, he warned, undertake to disabuse 
the public naiad in this respect. 

The Moderate leaders of Nagpur found themselves in an 
awkward situation in September. They knew that young 
Nationalists had enlisted as many as 1800 members to the 
Reception Committee. As the Nationalists had officially enlisted 
barely two dozen members and paid their enrolment fee, they 
had funds which the Moderates were eager to secure. The 
Moderates were eager to exclude from all important committees 
the younger element, whereas the Nationalists refused to part 
with the money they had unless a president of their choice was 
elected by the Reception Committee. When the atmosphere was 
thus surcharged with mutual distrust, the Hon’ble Mr. Chitarivis 
convened a public meeting without giving any intimation to the 
Executive Committee. Uproar and confusion reigned supreme at 
this Town Hall meeting on 22nd September. After the fiasco at 
the meeting, the Nationalists met at night and decided to receive 
telegraphic instructions from Tilak the next day. Before the 
telegram was so much as despatched, Tilaks messenger with 
detailed instructions for the Nagpur Nationalists was on his 
way to Nagpur. 

The Paisa-Fund collection week in October 1907 showed 
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Tilak was ready, if need be, to work as an humble volant 
earning that a volunteer had returned with a rebuff from 
Dr. Bharidarkar, he personally dropped in at the scholars place 
one morning. When the scholar handed over to him a five rupee 
note, he returned to him a printed receipt which carried his own 
signature in place of a volunteers. 

Mr, Keir Hardie, M. P., in the course of his Indian tour, 
visaed Poona in October 1907. His programme during his stay 
in Poona included a visit to Shivapur and a few adjoining villages 
not far away from Poona. Tilak accompanied him to these 
places. Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, who toured India as the cor¬ 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian this year, had to pro¬ 
ceed to Sinhgad to see Tilak. The following passages 0 from the 
k New Spirit in India’ which Mr. Nevinson published at the end 
of his tour show respectively Mr. Nevmson’s keenness and 
Tilak’s frankness: 

His full brown eyes are singularly brilliant, steady with 
daring, rather aggressive. But his general manner is very 
quiet and controlled, and both in conversation and public 
speaking, he talks in brief, assured sentences, quite free 
from rhetoric, outwardly passionless even in moments of the 
highest passion, and seldom going beyond the statement of 
facts, or rather, of his aspect of facts at the time. His ap¬ 
parent calmness and self-command may arise partly from 
courageous indifference to his own future, partly from pro¬ 
longed legal practice at his own trials.In scholarship, 

lie is known among all Sanskrit scholars as one of the 
closest and most original. . . . To me the book (The Arctic 
Horne) is significant because it appeared in the midst of 
the authors direst persecution, when money, reputation, 
influence and everything were at stake and few men would 
have had the courage to spare a thought either for sacred 
Books or Arctic Circles. 


It is not by our purpose but by our methods only that 
our party has earned the name of Extremist. Certainly, 
there is a very small party which talks about abolishing the 
British rule at once and completely. That does not concern 
us; it is much too far in the future. Unorganised, disarmed 
arid still disunited, we should not have a chance of shaking 
the British suzerainty . . . Our object is to obtain eventual¬ 
ly a large share in the administration of our country. Our 
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te ideal is a confederacy of Indian provineess posses 
g colonial Self-Government, with all imperial questions 
set apart for the Central Government in England. Perhaps 
our Home Rule would take the form of Provincial Councils 
of fifty or sixty members, nominated or indirectly elected 
at first, but elected by popular vote as education becomes 
more general. 

# * tt 

.... What we aim at doing now is to bring pressure on 
the bureaucracy. ... Of late, the attitude of our British 
officials lias greatly changed for the worse. They no longer 
speak of educating us up to freedom as the great English¬ 
men like Elphinstone did in the past. . . . Your present 
statesmen seem to take the old Roman Empire as their ideal, 
and even in that they follow the modem school of Oxford 
historians, who trace the fall of the Empire to the conces¬ 
sions of citizenship to the provinces. 

I know' the worst that you can say about the Russian 
bureaucracy, but even that bureaucracy does, according to 
its lights, seek to maintain the honour and prosperity of 
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Russia, because Russia is its own country. Our bureaucracy 
administers a country not its own, for the sake of a country' 
far away, entirely different in character and interests. Our 
bureaucracy is despotic, alien and absentee. 

*• # » 

The immediate question for us is how we are to bring 
pressure on this bureaucracy, in which we have no effective 
representation, but are debarred from all except sub¬ 
ordinate positions. It is only in our answer to this question 
that we differ from the so-called Moderates. They still hope 
to influence public opinion in England by sending deputa¬ 
tions .... and pleading the justice of our cause. Both 
parties, of course, have long ago given up all hope of 
influencing Anglo-Indian opinion out here. But even in 
England, we find most people ignorant and indifferent 
about India and the influence of retired Anglo-Indians at 
home is perpetually against us. . . . Under these "circum¬ 
stances, we Extremists have determined on other methods. 
It is a matter of temperament and the younger men are 
with ns. Our motto is * Self-reliance, not Mendicancy \ 

From the confidential files still preserved in the Bombay 
Sachivalaya, it is obvious that the Government of Bombay had 
a mind to launch a prosecution against Tilak in 1907. Without 
mentioning any definite article in the Ke.iari, it is simply stated 
there that a reference to Russian methods in Tilak’s writings 
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nd offended officialdom. The article in the Kesari dated 
August 1907 under the caption 'Russian despotism practised by 
English middlemen * seems to be the offending article. In defer¬ 
ence to legal opinion, Government dropped the idea of launching 
the prosecution. 

The grim determination of the Government of India to 
enact the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act had kept 
educated Indians in a state of ferment during the early days of 
October 1907. Before this agitation had subsided, reports of a 
speech delivered by Mr. Morley to his constituents at Arbroath 
reached India. This speech contained expressions which conti¬ 
nued to rankle in the hearts of Indians for a long time. The 
phrase 'Rally the Moderates' which later came to have an omi¬ 
nous significance is found in the following passage in the speech: 

Anybody who has read history knows that the extremist 
beats the moderate by his fire, his fiery energy, his very 
narrowness and concentration. But still we hold that it 
would be the height of political folly for us at this point to 
refuse to do all we can to rally the Moderates to the cause 
of government simply because the policy will not satisfy 
the Extremists. Let us, if we can, rally the Moderates, and, 
if we are told that the policy will not satisfy the Extremists, 
so be it. Our fine will remain the same. . . . Some of them 
are angry with me. Why? Because I have not been able to 
give thm the moon. I have got no moon, and if I had I 
would not give them the moon. 

Mr. Morley's speech and the Prevention of Seditious Meet¬ 
ings Act together suggested to Tilak the caption of his article 
w The Queen's Proclamation Outraged!” in the Kesari dated 12th 
November 1907. Before the article was published, he had to 
hasten to Bombay to attend the A.I.C.C. meeting, wherein the 
fate of the Congress Session at Nagpur was to be finally 
decided. Negotiations for an amicable settlement, which had 
followed the stormy Town-Hall meeting at Nagpur, had 
completely failed and the Moderate leaders of Nagpur had 
decided not to shoulder the responsibility for the Session them¬ 
selves and not to allow the Nationalists to shoulder the same. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, who was in Bombay as an invitee for this 
meeting, has thus reported* what Tilak said to him before they 
both left the Sardargriha to attend the meeting ; 
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Be cautious. Mehta is a very resourceful gentleman. 
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He is a past master in the art of dragging others into debate 
and then nonplussing them'. At times, he assumes a threaten¬ 
ing attitude. You should therefore state your case bnelty 
ancl precisely. Avoid the temptation to argue or debate. 
Mehta and the men around him will persisit in driving you 
towards the quagmire of endless and aimless discussion. 
Refuse to be thus driven. Be brief; hold firm to your points 
and lose not your nerve. If they set forth a compromise 
formula, accept Surrendranath’s name. 

When the Moderate leaders from Nagpur explained why it 
was impossible to hold the Congress Session there, Sit 1. M. 
Mehta waited awhile to see if some other province would offer 


to hold ' the same. When Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar from 
Madras showed willingness on behalf of his province, Mehta, 
though he did not quite relish the proposal, allowed discussion 
to proceed. The moment the proposal was slightly opposed, a 
few gentlemen from Surat, kept ready by Mehta to do his bid¬ 
ding, appeared on the scene like dumb figures in a marionette 
show and requested that Surat should ho allowed to hold the 
Session. Mehta seemed inclined to treat the Session as if it were 
a railway parcel. The first consignee had not received it. He, 
therefore, found another, ready to receive it with thanks. Ihe 
change of venue from Nagpur to Surat was thus effected. 

The earliest warning which Tilak gave Mehta after the 
change of venue was thus expressed: 

The Nationalists dislike both the discontinuance of the 
Congress and a split therein. They must for the time being 
follow Mr. Mehta, wherever he drags them. He should note, 
however, that this is not the final stage of the conflict. The 
Nationalists would continue their struggle with the Mode 
rates ceaselessly till they succeed at long last, Mehta may 
gloat over the safety of his party at Surat this time. He 
should note, however, that every time a Surat would not 
shelter his party. Even Surat might turn out to be less safe 
than Mehta thinks. 

Though the Honble Mr. Gokhale had been eager to for¬ 
ward a memorial to the Government of India praying for 
the release of Lala Lajpatrai, Mehta’s stiff opposition to mention 
Sardar AjitsinglTs name in the memorial had forced him to keep 
quiet Realising that it had brought a veritable hornets nest 
about its own ears by deporting Lalaji, Government, however, 
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been waiting for an opportunity when it could, withoutioss 
of prestige, order Lalaji’s release. The enactment of the Seditious 
Meetings Act was used by Government as an opportunity and an 
excuse for ordering the release. By a curious coincidence, Lalaji 
and Sardar Ajitsingh were released on the day following that on 
which the change of venue from Nagpur to Surat was decided 
upon at Bombay. 

The enthusiasm to welcome and honour the patriots culmi¬ 
nated in the demand that Lalaji' should be elected president of 
the Congress Session at Surat. Telegrams requesting Dr. Chose 
to withdraw and suggesting that the Reception Comrpittee at 
Surat should elect Lalaji began to flood Calcutta and Surat res¬ 
pectively. The nation was eager to register its protest against 
Government by electing Lalaji to the highest position of honour, 
then available to any Indian. It was this protest aspect of the 
demand which made the Moderate leaders nervous. Gokhale .who 
had been deputed to Surat to guide the Reception Committee 
had to struggle hard to check the Nationalist group in the 
Committee. His personal appeal to Lalaji had, however, the 
desired effect. Brave as a lion when facing Government, Lalaji 
concluded that in internecine conflicts, discretion was the better 
part of valour. He, therefore, voluntarily withdrew from the 
election contest. The Reception Committee naturally declared 
that Dr. Rash Behan Ghose had been elected president. 

The Moderate leaders’ attitude to the election of Lajjjatrai 
was closely related to Mr. Motley’s slogan, ‘ Rally the 
Moderates \ The Hon’hle Mr. Cok 1 vale’s letter dated 11th 
October 1907 to Sir W. Wecklerburn had foreshadowed the 
possibility of a split in the Congress. Gokhale had also foreseen 
that the split would enable the bureaucracy to put down both 
the Moderates and the new party in the Congress. As was usual 
with him. Sir William Wedderbum communicated tlx contents 
of Gokhale’# letter to Mr. Morley*. The following extract! from 
Lord Minto’s letter dated November 23, 1907 to Mr. Morley 
suggests that the Secretary of State for India must have, on 
reading Gokhale s letter, written to the Viceroy and asked him 

* The Rv f double SastiTs Life of G. K. Gokhale: p. 72 and Morley 
Recollections: Vol. II: p. 236. 
f Quoted in Sastri's Life of G. K. Gokhale at p. 74. 
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the Congress by assuring the Moderates that 
i no fear as a result of the split; 

What you tell me of Gokhale's letter is an excellent 
indication of the times. ... 1 never for an instant thought 
that our reforms would be welcomed by the Extremists. 
But I hardly expected that Gokhale would play such a 
stupid game as he is doing. It is such trash his talking about 
the bureaucracy putting down the Congress and brushing 
him and his friends aside. He could have played a great 
game if, while asserting his own political honesty, he had 
recognised our good intentions and done his best to assist 
the Government of India. 1 spoke very openly to him on 
these lines blit he has evidently no intention of coming to 
our support and what he has now written entirely gives 
him away. 

While the Moderate leaders thus struggled to respond to 
Mr. Morleys call, Tilak, conscious that the impending split in 
the Congress would spell some disaster for him personally, 
proceeded to Pandharpur to attend the Kartiki fair and the 
Swadeshi exhibition. Speaking to the concourse of pilgrims on 
the banks of the Chandrabhaga, he requested his audience to 
turn its devotion and sincerity to the cause of the country. lie 
exhorted them to be vocal and to declare their unwillingness to 
tolerate the all-sided repression of their spirit. 

After he had returned from Pandharpur, Tilak was moved 
to the innermost depths of his being when he read the decision 
of the Sessions Court in the Veeranvali case. Veeranvali, a 
married Hindu girl of nearly 18, had left her husband's protec¬ 
tion, finding her married life intolerable. Mr. Moore, the station- 
master at Rawalpindi, saw this helpless girl alighting alone at 
dead of night. His Mahomedan servant enticed her to a room 
in the station compound. Moore ravished her and allowed his 
servant to be his partner in his beastly crime. When the matter 
attracted legal notice, Moore pleaded his innocence but medical 
examination fastened on him the responsibility for the crime. 
Moore then changed his ground and advanced the plea that the 
girl had, just for a few coppers, consented to sell her chastity. 
The English judge and jury had believed in Moore's outrageous 
plea and acquitted him. Englishmen trifling with the honour of 
Indian women and Indian youths meekly submitting to such 
indignities—this intolerable position had been disturbing Tilak’s 
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qiiunimitv of mind as he planned his Kara a tie tour and discus¬ 
sed with his friends the situation at Surat 

The main object of Tilak’s Karnatic tour was to attend the 
death anniversary of Chidambarswami Dixit, the Guru of Bapu 
Gokhale, the last Commander-m-Cluef of the Mahrattas. On his 
way to Gurlhosur, Tilak visited Dharwar, Saundatti, Bail'hongal 
and Murgod. Shri Gangadharrao Deshpande who accompanied 
Tilak from Gurlhosur has described at length this tour*. As a 
revelation of Tilak\s complex personality, the following transla¬ 
tion of the summary of Shri Deshpande’s narration deserves to 
be reproduced: 

Though Tilak was expected at Gurlhosur in the morn¬ 
ing, he did not reach there even at 2 pan. I took a fine horse 
and rode towards Saundatti. I met: him there just free from 
the reception. Accompanied by others on horseback, I rode 
alongside of his Tonga. Tilak got reminiscent and remarked, 
‘'Gurlhosur must have often witnessed such scenes when 
Bapu Gokhale with his paraphernalia visited it to pay his 
respects to his Guru 


The public meeting that night had an audience of 
nearly twenty thousand. Hardly a few hundred could fol¬ 
low' Marathi. Tilak realised the inconvenience to which the 
audience was put , listening to him for over an hour. As I 
could not summarise in Kannada his speech, a friend of 
mine had to do it for me. At two after midnight, when I 
was alone with him, we had the following conversation: 

Tilak: To what community did the audience for the most 
part belong? 

To the Lingayat community. 

What province is to form the sphere of your public 
work? 

Karnatic, of course. 

You must then first acquaint yourself with the 
religious works of the Lingayats and must respect¬ 
fully study the liberal principles contained therein. 
You will thus develop respect for the Lingayats 
who will, in return, sympathise with you. You must 
also address them in Kannada. A command over 
the language of the people among whom you work 
is indispensable. 


Tilak: 

Reply: 
Tilak: 
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earning that a branch of the Dixit family had settled in an 
adjoining village and that a sheaf of letters in modi , addres¬ 
sed to his Gum by Bapu Gokhale had been preserved by 
that branch, Tilak took a bullock-cart, reached the village 
and pored over the letters for full two hours. 


The language-difficulty cropped up again at Bailhongal 
the following night. Tilak intentionally made a short speech 
and asked me to summarise it in Kannada. “ l have never 
addressed meetings in Kannada ” said f, " how can I sum ¬ 
marise your speech?” “Go on! I am here” assured he, and 
added, ‘'writings of others have landed me in jail! If your 
speech does it, I shall just face it \ His ready smile and his 
readiness to cheer along with the audience kept up my spirit 
throughout mv speech. 

# <* » 

Though Prof. S. M. Paranjpe did, in fact, accompany 
Tilak, his visit was doubtful to the very last minute. At 
Bailhongal, an address for Tilak alone had been, in conse¬ 
quence, kept ready. When, before the meeting, I showed 
him a copy of the address, Tilak remarked, “ You have two 
guests, not one!” An address for Paranjpe was got ready 
and both the addresses were simultaneously presented. This 
has proved a valuable lesson for me in my public life. 

» & # 

On our way to Bel gaum, Tilak made Paranjpe and my¬ 
self get into the bullock-cart reserved for him, so that he 
might sleep comfortably. He started speaking about the 
VeerariVali tragedy and kept on till dawn. 


While at Murgod, Tilak learnt that the Belgaum Col¬ 
lector had been camping close by. Desirous of seeing him 
if possible, he persuaded rne to write a note to him. 
Curiously enough, the Collector returned a polite reply 
and invited us for an interview in the afternoon. When we 
punctually called on him, he cordially welcomed us. The 
‘ Orion ’ and the ‘ Arctic Home ’ lay on the table before him. 
After the formal introduction, the Collector humorously 
remarked, “You are having a regular raid in my district!” 
“ It is not your monopoly ”, prompt came Tilak's reply, 
marked by responsive humour. The Englishman admitted 
that Tilak’s books were too difficult for him to follow', 
whereupon Tilak remarked, “Some grounding in Sanskrit 
and astronomy is requisite for understanding these books, 
to which I have devoted nearly twelve years When the 
Collector had said farewell to us all, he took me aside for 
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a minute and remarked, ‘Really he is a great man! 1dak, 
in his turn, frankly appreciated the Englishmans, 
shrewdness. 

On returning from Kam at:ic, Tilak found that, while some 
of his Nagpur followers were eager to hold an independent 
Congress, some of the Moderate papers had been hinting that 
the bold steps taken at Benaras and Calcutta should be retraced. 

There should be no coquetting with the views of the ir- 
reconeil aides as there had been at Benaras and Calcutta was 
the gist of the advice tendered by the Moderate press. After 
studying both these currents, Tilak penned two succssive 
articles for the Kesari dealing with all matters relating to the 
Congress Session. He assured the Moderates that, his party did 
not even remotely desire to wreck the Congress. A faithful 
expression of the sentiments of the nation was all that he 
expected from the Session. The Moderates were requested to get 
over the conceit that moderation alone could deliver the goods. 

At the Bengal Provincial Conference held at Midnapore* 
the impending struggle at Surat was enacted in miniature. In 
his enthusiasm to check Arvind Chose and his followers, 
Mr. Surrendranath Banerji had not hesitated to call policemen 
to his aid. Mr. Banerjis ‘ Bengalee 9 had begun to abuse the 
Extremists as unpatriotic traitors. This assured Tilak that Bengal 
delegates would support him at Surat, irrespective of the fact 
that an eminent Bengali jurist was to be the president of 
the Session. 

Early in December, Tilak deputed to Surat Messrs Achiitrao 
Kolhatkar and Gopalrao Ogale of the Dexhsevak , Nagpur. They 
were instructed to start, if possible, a Gujrati paper at Surat. 
Shri Dadasaheb Khaparde, who could address meetings in 
Gujrati, had agreed to reach Surat sufficiently early. Realising 
that Shet Tribhuvandas Malvi, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Session, had tremendous hold in Surat and 
that his men would try to thwart the Nationalists at every turn, 
Tilak had instructed his lieutenants to have their arrangements 
independently of the Reception Committee. 

The tense atmosphere created by the Veeranvali tragedy 
mounted to a climax when the news got abroad that the helpless 
girl had committed suicide, hoping to get in heaven the justice 
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Indian womanhood could not hop* to get in 
Courts. The death in jail of Brahmabandhav Updhyaya 
of the Sandhya and a bomb-explosion on the B. N. Railway 
were events which added considerably to the tension prevailing 
all around. 

Though Lai a Lajpatrai had, just to extricate Gokhale from 
embarrassment, withdrawn his name from the election contest, 
none of the Bombay Moderates joined the rousing reception 
accorded him when he reached Bombay early in December. The 
Bombay National Union, an organisation wherein Tilaks 
followers figured prominently, did everything which the occasion 
demanded. Tilak went to Bombay expressly to welcome Lalaji. 
On 1.5th December, Tilak addressed a gathering of mill-hands 
at Chinchpokli, a suburb of Bombay. He explained to them that 
Swadeshi was not a fad engineered by Brahmins, that it was 
for the mill-hands a question of their daily bread. 

When he was about to leave Poona for Surat, young Narn- 
joshi expressed the desire to accompany him. “ The presence of 
firebrands like you at Surat is undesirable ” was Tilak’s reply 
to his deceased friend s son, whom he Would have normally 
accommodated. This was exactly the reason for which he later 
requested Prof. Rammiirthi, the Indian Sandow, to leave Surat, 
though it was Rammurthis desire to join the Session as a 
delegate. 
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As Surat was Mr. Malvi’s stronghold, advance batches of 
Nationalist delegates from several provinces had reached the 
place in good time to forestall all local tactics. Shri Khaparde 
had reached Surat almost ten days in advance, had secured a 
spacious house in Mahidharpura and had selected Balaji Tekada 
or Balaji Chogan as the forum of his popular speeches. Tuljapur- 
kar and his friends from Bombay had secured in Gheekantawadi 
a commodious building, all to themselves. As the Nationalists 
could not secure a suitable hall for their conferences, they 
decided to hold them in this building. As the official Congress 
volunteers were suspected of deliberately misleading Nationalist 
delegates when they alighted at the station, a batch of National¬ 
ist volunteers had to be improvised. A group of Nationalist 
delegates had put up in the Congress camp with a view to watch 
trends and tendencies around them. 

According to his own plans, Tilak reached Surat on 23rd 
December at about 9 a.m. The Reception Committee had 
decided to ignore him. In spite of this, huge crowds received 
him at the station. Thousands of the citizens of Surat thronged 
the thoroughfares along which he was taken in a procession. At 
every street corner, the procession continued to swell until it 
dispersed at midday in Mahidharpura, where Tilak had decided 
to say with Mr. Khaparde. 

In the afternoon, Tilak dropped in at the Gheekantawadi 
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learnt from Tuljapurkar that the landlord had been haras¬ 
sing him and warning him not to hold meetings in the building. 
Tilak advised him not to vacate the premises under any circum¬ 
stances. “ Let him get an injunction to oust you was his 
assurance to these young men. As he moved along, he met 
Mr. Kaujalgi, a delegate from Karnatic. Relying on what had 
leaked out from the Reception Committee office, Kaujalgi 
informedf Tilak that the Moderates meant to rush through the 
presidential election and then to invoke the president's supreme 
powers to gag the Nationalists. Spending a quarter of an hour 
with delegates from the Berars, Tilak turned to the Madras 
contingent close by. In the heat of his discussion with an 
influential delegate, he took him aside and had ome talk with 
him in confidence. Tilak never seemed to mind the loathsome 
disease from which this gentleman suffered. 

That evening, Tilak addressed a public meeting at the 
Balaji Chogan. His English speech lasted for nearly an hour and 
was neatly summarised in Gujrati by Khapar.de. He requested 
his audience not to believe in the mischievous propaganda that 
he and his Mahratta followers had, in imitation of Shivaji, 
invaded Surat. The reference in the following passage to the 
passive resistance movement started by Indians in Tnm.sval 
under Gandhiji’s leadership is very suggestive: 

The authorities of Transval have levied a Jazia-tax on 
the Indians. 13000 of our Indians there have determined 
not to obey the unjust law. (hear, hear!) Do you approve 
of this attitude of the Transval Indians? The Congress does 
approve and the Moderates of the Reception Committee are 
willing to approve of this act and they have drafted a 
resolution to that effect. If you approve of this conduct of 
the far-off Indians, vou approve boycott, for, the people 
there have boycotted the unjust foreign laws. 

The need to stick to the resolutions passed at Calcutta was 
thus emphasised by him; 

We are against the policy of mendicancy; for, it has 
been found this policy would not yield the fruit but would 
demoralise us Many young men in Bengal have suffered 
for this attitude. Mr. Morley and other Government officers 
want to make a breach in our camp. They have invited the 
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Moderates to rally round them. It is, however, impolitic and 
imprudcuit to retrace our steps. The banner of Swaraj was 
unfurled last year at Calcutta by the Grand Old Man of 
India, Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee. This is our ideal: and, if 
we do not stick to this resolution, to this ideal of our Grand 
Old Man, what will he say? We will be considered traitors 
to the country. 

On getting scent of Tilaks activities, local Congress leaders- 
devised plans that night to counteract his influence. They 
decided to publish a pamphlet in Gujrati. Some Gujrati papers 
in Bombay had already started a campaign to vilify Tilak. 
Cull ing Out random expressions from Tilak’s writings, drey had 
interpreted them as the abuse of Gujrati-s. The Surat group 
decided to use all this sordid material as gunpowder to tinder- 
mine Tilakhs hold in Surat. Groups of delegates in the Congress 
camp kepi awake till after midnight, trying to probe into the 
future. The storm, they felt, had begun to blow. Would it 
burst or subside? 

Tilak listened that night to a heated discussion carried on 
by his friends and followers. It had been ascertained that the 
Moderates, though in a majority, had a lead of barely two 
hundred delegates. Could the* Nationalists locally enlist that 
number in time? Could they summon this number from outside? 
Could they secure, at such short notice, the sum of twenty 
thousand rupees, the delegation fee for this number? The 
assurance given by Dr. Nanasaheb Deshmukh that he would, 
if necessary, get the sum in time, buoyed up with optimism and 
enthusiasm the young men around Tilak. At this stage, Tilak 
intervened. * We cannot compete with them in this respect w he 
asserted, and added, "Against your loan of twenty thousand, 
they would straightway raise double the amount, enroll members 
and adjust accounts as they please ” Feeling confident that the 
young men had sufficiently cooled down, he firmly and 
prophetically remarked*, “I want to command the majority, 
but, that must evolve genuinely and naturally. Spurious, 
temporary and trumped up majorities are slippery. Within the 
next few years, I will, get the majority I want. I have patience 
enough to wait 

The Bombay papers brought the news the next morning 
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Jr. Allen, formerly District Magistrate at Dacca, had been 
shot in the back between Dacca and Calcutta by an. unknown 
assailant. Tilak must not have relished that event happening at 
that critical stage. He could correctly guage the reactions of that 
event on the revolutionary youths around him. He could likewise 
.see that Mehta and his Moderate myrmidons would exploit that 
incident as a fresh excuse to exclude non-Moderates from the 
•Congress. He realised that his position as an active centrist had 
been made more precarious by that tragic happening in that 
remote corner of India. 


% 


On 24th December, the Reception Committee issued a 
pamphlet to contradict Tilak It informed the public that the 
list of headings of the subjects to be discussed during the 
Session had been already published and that it did not exclude 
the important Calcutta resolutions. The failure of the Reception 
Committee to supply draft resolutions at least to its members 
remained unexplained even after the publication of this pamph¬ 
let The scurrilous pamphlet in Gujrati intended to poison the 
Cujrati mind against Tilak was widely circulated that day. 


The Nationalist. Conference at Gheenkantawadi was the 
premier event: that day. Presided over by Shri Arbind Gho.se, 
this Conference was attended by nearly six hundred delegates 
corning from all over India. The Conference aimed at the fusion 
of the provincial' groups into a party, having some unity of 
purpose and homogenity of feeling. Though the president 
referred to the compromise moves which were afoot, the Bengal 
Nationalists, with Babu Sbyama Sundar Chakraburty as their 
•spokesman, did not favour any compromise with the * cowardly 
Moderates A What they and a section from Maharastra 
demanded was an independent Nationalist Congress. It seemed. 


at one stage, that the Conference would taboo all talk of a 


compromise. 


Tilak’s firmness brought frayed tempers down. Stating 
unequivocally that he was, after all, a cornpromisewaJla, he 
refused to countenance the proposal for an independent 
Congress. “I feel sure”, he assured the Conference, “I shall 
one clay bring round this very Congress to my way of thinking. 
As wc do not have a majority to-day, we must compromise with 
the Moderates and keep ourselves in the Congress itself”. Babu 
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jjSbihd Chose, who had strong leanings towards an independ< 

ongress, remarked in his concluding speech that he had implicit 
faith in Tilak's wisdom and that he would not support the pro¬ 
posal for an independent Congress, if it were to mean parting 
company with Tilak. A vote of confidence in Tilak as the leader 
of the party was passed and a Committee, consisting of Tilak, 
Arbirnl Chose, Khaparde and others, was empowered to carry 
on negotiations for an honourable compromise. It was decided 
that a letter should be sent to the Congress Secretaries, request¬ 
ing them to make arrangements for dividing the house, if 
necessary, on every disputed proposition. 

Sayyad Hyder Roza and Sardar Ajit Singh delivered fiery 
speeches at the public meeting at the Balaji Chogan held in the 
evening on 24th December. Tilak, in the course of his speech, 
assured the audience that he would go any length in search of 
a compromise-formula, provided the Calcutta resolutions were 
saved from a ship-wreck. By way of appeal to the Gujrati 
section of the audience, he said, “Situated as we are, expres¬ 
sions in common use in one regional language are likely to 
appear harsh and offensive to people using a different language ” 
Even then, he challenged the quill drivers responsible for the 
Gujrati pamphlet to prove what they had alleged or to with¬ 
draw their statements, tendering an unqualified apology. 
Government reporters present on this occasion did not fail to 
note that Tilak presented to Sardar Ajit Singh a Velvet cap. 

Apart from these meetings and conferences, revolutionary 
groups held their own secret meetings and conferences at Surat. 
They have been recorded, naturally as a touch-and-go affair, by 
Barindra Chose and other revolutionaries from Bengal. A very 
secret meeting between Tilak on one side and Arbind Chose and 
a few Bengali youths on the other did take place it Surat. 
Under the pretext of attending a tea-party at a Gujrati friend's 
place, these leaders entered one of the labyrinthine lanes of 
Surat and gave the slip to the Secret Service men, who con¬ 
stantly dogged Iheir heels. After patiently listening to the 
impatient youths from Bengal, Tilak advised them to wait. 
"What you mean might prove inevitable as the last step” he 
is reported to have said to them; “ there is, however, a number 
of necessary penultimate steps. Let the ultimate not be the 
enemy of the penultimate A 
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While addressing a meeting of delegates in the Congress 
camp the next morning, Tilak referred to the draft of the 
Congress constitution and complained that ' self-government * 
as defined at Calcutta had been changed without any justifica¬ 
tion, He plainly stated, however, that opposition to the election 
of the president would be waived if an assurance was given 
that no sliding back of the Congress would be attempted. 

Before he addressed the delegates Tilak had been to the 
station to receive Lala Lajpatrai. After being accorded a magni¬ 
ficent reception, Lalaji was taken in a procession through the 
city. Pressed under the weight of garlands, Lalaji. to thank the 
citizens, folded his hands and stood in the carriage which passed 
under successive, decorative arches. This enthusiastic popular 
reception, compared with which the official reception to 
Dr. Ghosh that evening paled into insignificance, was the citizens’ 
atonement for the Reception Committee’s sin in preferring 
Dr. Ghosh to Lajpatrai. 

Tilak returned to Mahidharpura late in the noon. Lajpatrai 
followed him there soon after. He proposed that all contentious 
matters should be freely discussed by leaders from both parties 
at an Informal meeting. Both Tilak and Khaparde agreed and 
promised to set up a representative body of Nationalists to help 
the leaders in the compromise talks. Lalaji promised to sec 
Mr. Gokhale and* arrange the meeting if possible. 

At the Nationalists’ Conference that evening, Tilak turned 
to the draft Congress constitution and the change in the defini¬ 
tion of Swaraj. He remarked that the dejay in releasing the draft 
resolutions did not augur well. It was decided at this conference 
to start opposition right from the election of the president, in 
case no assurance regarding the re-affirmation of the important 
Calcutta resolutions was given in time. Unanimous acceptance 
of the president would, it was argued, greatly weaken the point 
and force of the opposition. 


( SI. 


Lalaji eager to discuss his compromise-formula with the 
Moderate leaders, seems to have been driven from pillar to post. 
Full of despair, he saw Mr. Gokhale at the station just before 
the president elect reached there. Gokhale listened to Lalaji 
and asked him, ‘‘What five men could claim the authority or 
undertake the responsibility to act in the name of other dele- 
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dded that the Subjects* Committee wou 
idential address and take up the resolutions 
Tilak heard nothing from Lajpatrai that 
ing even the next morning. That night, 
reached Surat and had prolonged discussions 
the next day, the Congress Session was 


Lajpatrai's peace mission having obviously failed, Tilak, 
Khaparde and Arbind Chose decided that night to catch hold 
of Babu Surrendranath Banerji, as some straw to clutch at. 
Lajpatrai's failure could not remain a secret. It was interpreted 
by many among the Nationalist delegates as an act of ingrati¬ 
tude and a wanton insult to a selfless patriot. The Moderates 
junto bad, these delegates suspected, something deep and 
sinister up their sleeves. Was that attitude to be tolerated? Was 
it possible to resist it? This all-pervasive state of mind is aptly 
described by Mr. Nevinson thus* : 

That night few slept. Backwards and forwards, from 
tent to tent and house to house, the leaders passed, discus¬ 
sing, consulting, deliberating, full of uncertainty and 
apprehension. 

At 8 a.m. the next morning, Tilak, accompanied by Arbind 
Chose. Khaparde and Motilal Chose, dropped in at Prof Gajjar s. 
The party thence proceeded to Mr. Banerji. Dr. Moonje joined 
them there. Mr. Banerji’s guests, the Chaudhari brothers, joined 
in the discussion. Tilak offered to drop his opposition to the elec¬ 
tion of the president if a graceful reference to Lajpatrai was 
made by some speaker while proposing or seconding the motion 
for the election of the president. He further sought an assurance 
that the Calcutta resolutions would be kept intact. Surrendra¬ 
nath readily consented to the first condition because he himself 
had to propose the resolution regarding the formal election of 
Dr. Chose. He could not undertake anything as regards Tilak’s 
second condition. He asked him to see either Mr. Gokhale or 
Mr. Malvi, the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 


Surrendranath, however, sent a volunteer to Malvi with a 
letter, inviting that gentleman to his place for meeting Tilak 
The volunteer brought the reply that the gentleman could not 
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from his Puja. filak left Surrendranath’s place 
a.m. and returned to his quarters. Dr. Moonje took the rest 
from the' party to the Congress camp. It seems they sought 
Mr. Mai Vi again. The religious man was not available even then! 

The commencement of the Session was delayed from I to 
2-30 pan. on account of the death that morning of a Sindhi 
delegate. Tilak reached the Congress pandal at 12-30 and tried 
to find out Mr. Malvi. At 2, Tilak learnt that he was in the 
president’s tent. He sent him word that he wanted to see him. 
The request was turned down because Mr. Malvi was then very 
busy with the formation of the presidential procession. As it was 
time for the commencement of the Session, Tilak took his seat 
among the Bombay delegates! 



As he sat there, he did not fail to notice that the seating 
arrangement had a plan and a method behind it. The delegates 
from Nagpur and the Berars had been relegated to a remote 
corner and precaution had been taken to keep them completely 
detached from the Bombay-Maharastra delegates. The pandal, 
tihe platform, distinguished people coming one by one—all this 
has been graphicaly described* by Mr. Nevinson thus: 


In that enormous pavilion of striped canvas, full ten 
thousand people were already assembled. . . . On the plat¬ 
form sat some thirty to forty ladies, Parsis for the most part, 
but Hindus and Mohammedans as well. . . . The whole 
interior, constructed on different levels so that all might 
see, rose and fell in waves of brilliant turbans .... and, 
in a black and solid square sat the bare-headed delegates 
from Bengal. Under the burning sun that pierced the roof, 
the whole of that vast crowd remained for hours, disputing, 
arguing, exhorting each other in groups and districts, a 
dubious exercise of patience! 

The platform people began to arrive. Among the first 
came Dr. Rutherford, Member of the Mother of Parliaments, 
now visiting India in hope of understanding a little of her 
distress. At his side was another of * the ruling race * come 
for the same purpose. As they advanced up the centre of 
the throng, applause and shouts of ‘ Rande Mataram ’ 
received them, but, under all the shouting, one heard low, 
penetrating hisses, and angry cries of ' shame ’ from men, 
who no longer endured a sign of British rule, not even in 
the way of friendship. Then a quiet, white-turbaned figure, 
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•ith sad determination in his look, entered from the mho. 
Like one man, the ten thousand sprang to their feet. Cheer 
followed cheer —it seemed as though the cheering would 
never cease. Who does not love the man that has suffered 
for a cause? It was Lajpat Rai. 


A few minutes afterwards, the volunteers were seen 
lining the central passage again and up the midst in a solid 
body came Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, President-elect. Sir 
Phoro/eshah Mehta . . ,Mr. Waeha . . . ,Mi\ Surmidra- 
nath Banerji . . . ,Mr. Gokhale . . . and other leaders of 
the Congress. ... At the sight, opposition shut its voice. 
The cheering rose, and rose again. In honour done to 
patriots, so long conspicuous and so tenacious against con¬ 
tempt and failure, it seemed as though the day might yet 
pass without a rupture. 


Tilak had, in the mean time, sent a note to Surrendranath 
and had absolved him from the responsibility to refer to Lalaji, 
because no compromise had been readied. His note to Malvi 
demanded a copy of the draft resolutions. As the * Advocate of 
India' had published these in extenso the previous evening, 
Malvi could not turn down the demand and Tilak got the copy 
at 3 p.m. 


As Malvi continued reading the welcome address, there 
was on occasions jeering and ironical cheering. At the end of 
tin's address, D. Br^Amhalal Sakarlal, General Secretary of the 
Reception Committee, proposed in a short speech Dr. Chose to 
the chair. Mr. Surrendranath Banerji rose to second the General 
Secretary’s motion. Hardly had he uttered the first few sentences 
when the storm, which had been gradually gathering, burst out 
with sudden fury, 

4 Remember Midnapore ’ rang the raucous cry from a section 
of the audience; ‘Remember Nagpur’ was its sympathetic 
vibration from a remote corner of the pavilion. As these slogans 
rose louder and louder, Surrendranath, raising his stentorian 
voice, struggled to drown the disturbance. Like grim and 
menacing thunder, the shouts rose louder and shriller. The angry 
delegates had risen to their feet; they were brandishing sticks 
and umbrellas. Determined to make his voice hard, Surrendra¬ 
nath sprang on the table. The pavilion seemed to move and 
seethe. Cries of ‘ no \ 'go on \ 4 silence ’ only helped those who 
had started the disturbance. When Surrendranath sat awhile. 
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tfalr thunder seamed to subside. The president-elect and the 
dignitaries encircling him fell to consulting each other. 
Surrendranath rose again, determined to proceed. The thunder¬ 
ing disturbance burst forth with added momentum, Mr. Malvi 
started ringing the brass bell on the table. The im potently 
moving bell only provoked ridicule. The redoubtable Surrendra¬ 
nath had to bow down helplessly before the storm. The Session 
had to be declared suspended till the next afternoon. 

Tilak, who had his plans for constitutional opposition ready, 
disapproved of what had happened. Leaving the pandal at 
about 4-30 p.m. he dropped in at a friend’s where, his friend 
had assured him, his meeting with Gokhale had been arranged. 
Finding that he had simply wasted his time waiting in vain for 
Gokhale, he returned to his place. There, meeting Dr. Moonje 
and his associates, he rebuked them for what had happened in 
the afternoon. You must be calm like a block of stone to¬ 
morrow ” was his stern warning to them. Late that evening, 
when he appeared at the Nationalist Conference, he requested 
at the very outset that demonstrations and disturbances must 
stop. He explained that he would, the next day, oppose the 
motion regarding the presidential election either by moving an 
amendment or by simply demanding a division. 


The Calcutta papers which reached Surat that evening had 
published in exietiso the address of Dr. Chose. Anticipating 
nothing untoward, these papers had drawn heavily on the 
advance copies of the address and had drawn liberally on their 
imagination to give realistic touches to its effect. ‘ I fear you are 
in danger of slowly but surely drifting into treason ’ was the 
diagnosis of Dr. Chose regarding the fate of the Nationalists. 
He had referred to that party as an ominous shadow projecting 
itself over the future of the country. Declaring that the party 
had no place in the pale of the Congress, the learned jurist had 
concluded that secession was the only course left open to the 
Nationalists. With such remarks to inflame their mind, if was 
no easy task, Tilak clearly foresaw, to keep the Nationalist 
delegates quiet and disciplined. 


To understand Tilak's behaviour at Surat, it is necessary to 
turn to the Mahabharat which never failed him as his mental 
pebulum His eagerness to keep the Moderates and tl»e National- 
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together puts one in mind of Shri Krishna’s words 0 to 
Sanfaya that the forest and the tiger should mutually shield 
each other. Just as the ‘live and let live’ policy ensures the 
safety both of the forest and the tiger, so would that policy, 
Tilak must have thought, benefit both the parties in the- Congress 
and ensure national advance. When the obstinacy of the 
Moderate leaders left no choice for him but to assume the atti¬ 
tude of defiant opposition, he probably recalled the words of 
Dharma to Sanjayat that he was equal not only to methods of 
conciliation but to those of fighting as well 


On 26th December, shortly after 8 p.m. Shet Chunilal 
Sarayya, the well-known enterprising managing director of the 
Specie Bank and one of the Vice-Presidents of the Reception 
Committee, saw Tilak in his individual capacity. Eager to find 
a way out of the impasse, he meant to bring Tilak and Gokhale 
together. The rendezvous for the meeting bad been fixed if the 
meeting could be arranged. Shet Chunilal wanted to ascertain 
from Tilak whether he agreed to the meeting and what time 
would suit him. * Any hour to-night’ was Tilak’s prompt reply. 
When the visitor had left, Tilak waited for his invitation. He 


heard nothing that night. 


That night, a section at least of the* Reception Committee 
devised other than constitutional means to meet any recrude¬ 
scence of disturbance at the Session. The anti-Maharastra senti¬ 
ment was fully exploited and every Gujrati was urged to be 
brave, assertive and aggressive. Those, who were shrewd enough 
to see that such last minute moves to pump up energy do not 
much avail, strengthened the ranks of Congress volunteers by 
hastily recruiting some of the local desperadoes and dare-devils 
who could be relied upon to sell their conscience to the day’s 
highest bidder. Another section of the Reception Committee 
held consultations with the police authorities in their anxiety to 
check disturbances the next day. 


That very night, a group of Tilak’s followers hotly debated 
whether the compromise talks should proceed. They were in 
revolt at the thought that their foremost leader should go from 
door to door in search of a compromise formula only to receive 
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'l^/rebuffs and callous complacence from the Mod era t 
Tches, who seemed all along to ride the high horse. They 
decided that Tilak should cry halt to any compromise talks, The 
decision must be communicated to Tilak early the following 
morning. But, who, in God's name, would bell the cat? It was at 
last resolved that Copal rad Ogale should see Tilak early 
the next morning. 

Though Ogale tried to reach Tilak’s place very early the 
next morning, he found Tilak almost ready to leave. The cere¬ 
mony of Khaparde dressing himself had, in fact, detained him. 
Knowing from Ogale what had brought him there so early, 
Tilak in an outburst of rage thundered, What on earth does 
your group mean, if it wants me to discontinue compromise 
talks? Are you itching for a fight? Do you want a few heads 
broken? In that case, compromise talks are useless. Make a final 
choicef Armed with this stick, 1 am ready to lead you! Lets 
not mince matters. I don't mind if the worst come to the worst 



When the steam was once off, Tilak assumed the tone of 
conciliation and persuasion. “If the cause advances through 
insults to me ", he remarked, “ I don’t mind the insults. There’s 
nothing personal in what I do. I am strong enough to pocket 
such insults. In our quarrel with the Moderates, we should not 
hesitate to stretch far, but we must avoid the breaking point. It 
is Government that is our real enemy, not the Moderates. So I 
prefer a compromise with them to a fight with them ”. 


At about 8-30 a.rn. Tilak left his place accompanied by 
Khaparde and Moonje. They reached Prof. Gajjars bungalow 
where Mr. Sarayya joined them. Tilak informed them all that 
he would, if no compromise was reached earlier, move an 
adjournment of the business, and propose in his speech a 
committee to which disputed matters should be referred for 
arbitration. As he intended to see Sir P. M. Mehta, Mr. Malvi 
and Dr. Ghose, Tilak left Gajjars place, promising that he 
would return by 11 a.m. Tilak, Khaparde and Moonje went to 
the three gentlemen. Everyone of them was at his place but not 
one of them showed the courtesy of inviting the visitors for an 
interview. Their chaprasis brought word and the visitors had to 
go away. At 11 a.m , Tilak dropped in at Gajjars. Mr. Gajjar and 
Mr. Sarayya assured Tilak that they would convey to Mr. Mehta 
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L)r. Rutherford what Tilak had in view. They promised to 
inform Tilak at the Congress panda! of what would follow. 
Before Tilak left his place at about 12-30 p.m., Dr. Gajjar had 
informed him that nothing by way of an amicable settlement 
was possible. 

When he reached the Congress pandab Tilak noticed that 
a stronger police force was in evidence than on the first day. 
That reminded him of what Moonje had said in the morning as 
regards hirelings and goondas employed by the Reception 
Committee. He took his seat among the Bombay delegates and 
sent a note to Mr. Malvi. The note conveyed his request that 
his name should be announced as soon as speeches proposing 
and seconding the motion for the presidential election were 
over. He wished to move an adjournment of the business before 
the house. The adjournment motion would be accompanied, the 
note had added, by a constructive proposal. 


In response to Mr. Malvi’s request to resume his overnight 
speech, Mr. Banerji faced the audience. His mood was both 
chastened and subdued. He concluded his speech without any 
interruption. At this stage, Mr. N. C. Kelkar at Tilak’s request 
sent Malvi a note reminding him of the earlier note sent by Tilak, 
Surreudran tth was followed by Pandit Motilal Nehru. In a 
remarkably short speech, he supported the proposal for the 
election of the president. When he had concluded, Mr. Malvi, 
without putting the proposition to the house or calling upon 
Tilak to move his adjournment proposition, declared, in a voice 
hardly audible to any of the delegates, that Dr. Rash Behan 
Chose had been duly elected president. 


Tilak, who had been watching every move of Malvi, had 
already left his seat. He had seen through Malvi’s game. He 
would not allow his note to be thus ignored. Patient as usual, 
leaving his stout stick where' he sat, he walked the few yards 
from his seat to the staircase leading to the rostrum. Dr. Chose 
had elegantly shifted to the majestic chair meant for him as the 
president. With a printed copy of his address before him, he 
started addressing his ‘ brother delegates Hardly had he read 
the opening sentence when he found, to his chagrin, Tilak straight 
in front of him. w I have given notice of an amendment; here am 
I to move it ’ remarked Tilak, addressing the delegates but 
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«ti»ultaneousIy uttering a stern warning t< Mr. Malvi and 
Dr. Chose. 


The whole house felt a kind of electric shock. Malvi started 
telling Tilak that he could not move the adjournment. He 
declared him out of order. Tilak retorted, “ You are not in the 
chair”. Dr. Chose, thinking that he was in the chair, declared 
Tilak out of order. Tilak reminded him that he had not been 
elected and added that he was appealing to the delegates. Hot 
exchange of words between the two seemd to continue but not 
a word was audible to any one. Mr. Nevinson has, in the 
following graphic words®, depicted the? scene: 

Uproar drowned the rest. With folded arms Mr. Tilak 
faced the audience. On either side of him, young Moderates 
sprang to their feet, wildly gesticulating vengeance'. Shak¬ 
ing their fists and yelling to the air, they clamoured to lmrl 
him down the steep of the platform. Behind him, Dr. Chose 
mounted the table and, ringing an unheard bell, harangued 
the storm in shrill, agitated, unintelligible denunciation. 

All attempts made by Dr. Chose to silence Tilak and show 
him back to his seat failed. Tilak firmly declared that he would 
not leave the platfonn unless removed by physical force At this 
stage, a chair, thrown in the air, seemed to fly straight towards 
Tilak. This was too much for Gokhale and Pandit Malaviya In 
case you touch his hair, bloodshed is certain ”, were Gokhale’s 
stern words to the mischief-monger. Words were not, however, 
going to save Tilak. Mr. Madhusudan Bhagat, a young Punjabi 
barrister, had leapt on the platform apprehending an attack on 
Tilak—lie held the chair aloft. Moonje, Mohifce, Cadre and Powa i 
from the Nagpur group and a few young men from the Berars, 
throwing off the restraint to which Tilak had subjected them, 
rushed forth. Deafening noise filled the panda],* sticks and 
umbrellas were threateningly brandished and chairs were freely 
hurled. Some denounced Tilak, others Mehta. The young men 
formed a cordon round Tilak who, arms folded across his chest, 
stood undaunted, presenting a sight for the gods to see. Many 
who saw Tilak then, remembered that pose through life, as can 
be seen from the following wordsf of the late Deshbandhu 
C. R. Das: 
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The solitary figure standing unmoved on the dais at 
abortive Session of the Surat Congress, with his arms 
crossed on the chest, the very picture of an iron determina¬ 
tion, that was Lokamanya B. G. Tilak, in action and in 
endurance, a characteristic post;. 

At this stage, something seemed to Hy on high towards the 
platform. Those were not the days of flying saucers. Was it 
forked lightning, tapering as it alighted to burn something? It 
darted forth with a whiz. 1 It struck Surrendranatli on the cheek; 
it cannoned off upon Sir F. M. Mehta’, both leaders occupying 
seats only a few yards away from where Tilak stood. As it fell, 
it proved at last to be a Maharastrian slice, ‘ reddish leather, 
pointed toe, sole studded with lead Using a side-door for their 
exit, the Moderate leaders left the Session to its fate. Even in 
his own Surat, Mehta had seen Tilak triumph in a way! When 
nearly every leader had left the platform, Lajpatrai occupied 
his chair, only a few yards from Tilak! Anxious and motionless, 
he looked towards the dim, distant future. 

Though thunder and lightning had subsided, stormy winds 
continued to blow. In the pandal free fights went on. Goondas 
belaboured Nationalist delegates. Kaujalgi, Patwardhan, Gadre 
and a few others were in the afternoon treated in the local 
hospital. Things continued to be hurled at Tilak, though not 
with the initial avalanche fury. Reinforcing himself by bits of 
beetlenuts which he continued to chew, Tilak asked the young 
men around him to see to it that the ladies in the pandal were 
shifted to a place of safety. “The wonderful equanimity which 
Tilak evinced gave every one the impression that lie alone was 
the man who could ride that tempest” 0 . 

When policemen started clearing the pandal, Tilak was 
escorted to a tent close by. A gentleman from Surat, who looked 
the embodiment of the city’s indignation, tried to hurl at Tilak 
a lump of cowdung. It was the vigilant eye and strong nerve of 
one Barve that prevented the vile deed from happening, \fter 
resting himself lor a few minutes, Tilak left for his residence 
in a buggy. 

Within an hour of the death of the old Congress, Moderate 
leaders decided at their meeting to hold their Convention the 
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xlay at the Congress panda!. Dr. Chose was, of course, 
preside over this Convention. A concise declaration, destined to 
be popularly known as the ‘ creed \ was promptly drafted. Those 
who would sign the creed as a sign of the acceptance of 
principles therein contained could alone attend the Convention. 
Signatories were warned that the orderly conduct of business at 
meetings and complete submission to authorities controlling 
procedure of meetings would be the very life-breath of the 
Convention. 




The Nationalists also met that evening under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sim Arvind Chose. He requested Tilak to explain the 
implications of the Congress-split. Dr. Moonje has thus set 
down his impressions of Tilak s speech that evening: 


Tilak spoke in English for over 90 minutes. There was 
something unusual that evening both about his style and 
force. It was an extremely argumentative speech. lie diag¬ 
nosed the situation to its root causes. This clear analysis 
was followed by an equally distinct indication of the 
dangers lurking ahead. The unanimous impression was that 
Tilak that night spoke like a prophet, delivering a divine 
message. The atmosphere was tense and grave. As every¬ 
one listened to him with a bated breath, the proverbial pin- 
drop silence pervaded the scene. I sat next to Mr. Nevinson 
making pencil jottings of Tilak’s speech in his pocket note¬ 
book. The speech had impressed him immensely. At the end 
of the speech, as he thrust his note-book in his coat-pocket, 
he exclaimed with an expressive sigh, “ That’s the man! 


This meeting simply resolved that the Nationalists would 
meet the next day to decide their future line of action. Among 
the Bengal Nationalists there was a section, which still hoped 
for a readjustment and the Session of the united Congress 
instead of the Convention. Mr. B. C. Chatterji and a knot of his 
friends, who, like him, were fired by this hope, gathered around 
Tilak that night. Tilak assured these young men that he was 
authorised to withdraw opposition to Dr. Ghose’s election, if the 
other side pledged itself to reaffirm the Calcutta resolutions and 
delete from Dr. Ghose’s address the objectionable remarks 
regarding the Nationalists. 


The night was far advanced when these Bengali youths 
reached Surrendranath’s place. The Bengal leader assured them 
that the objectionable passages in Dr. Ghose’s address had been 
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.ed, Surrendranath and the Chaudhari brothers furtli 
assured them that they would support the four Calcutta resolu¬ 
tions on all substantial points. After giving these oral assurances, 
Surrendranath dictated the following draft as a compromise 
formula. Tilak was to accept it on behalf of his party. 

1 and my party beg to withdraw, in the best interests 
of the Congress, our opposition to Dr. Ghose’s president¬ 
ship and we all regret the incidents that took place during 
the last two days. 

The young men returned to Tilak at day-break. After going 
through the formula they had brought, he assured them that he 
would waive opposition to Dr. Chose s election and rely on 
Surrendranath’s personal assurance that he would stage a walk 
out, if the Calcutta resolutions were defeated or tampered with 
by the Congress. Tilak put an alternative proposal for Surrendra¬ 
nath’s consideration. He proposed a committee consisting of five 
leading Bengalees and two representatives from each province, 
one a Moderate and the other a Nationalist. Tilak was ready to 
give this conciliation Committee full latitude as to the final form 
in which the Congress should adopt the Calcutta resolutions. 

These negotiations failed because Surrendranath refused to 
walk out. whatever might happen to the Calcutta resolutions. 
Another attempt at reconciliation was started by Shri Motilal 
Chose and his friends. Though perfectly convinced that 1 iluk 
was not in the least responsible for the recent unfortunate 
happenings, these friends of Tilak pressed him to sign a self- 
condemnatory confession and an undertaking, just to appease 
those who wanted Tilak’s blood. The only reward promised him 
for signing his own death warrant was that the split would be 
ignored and the Congress would continue to function. Tilak’s 
adherents naturally opposed this proposal bitterly. He hesitated, 
reflected a while and straightway handed over to Motibabu the 
undertaking he proposed. Struck by the magnitude of Tilak’s 
magnanimity and self-nbnegation, Motilalji ran to the Moderate 
camp and tried to feel what chances of reconciliation there were 
even with that undertaking. lie was simply howled out by the 
Moderate leaders. They all were in high temper and it was 
impossible to reason with them. 

A few hours after the Convention met in the Congress 
pandal, the Nationalists also met where they recently had been 
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ting their Conferences. Lajpatrai was allowed to sign the 
creed and join the Convention. At the Nationalists' meeting, 
Tilak’s proposal for setting up a committee to carry on Congress- 
work on the basis of the Calcutta resolutions was accepted. A 
Committee appointed by the meeting was authorised to carry on 
negotiations with the Moderates to facilitate the Session of a 
united Congress as early as possible. 

The Significance of the happenings at Surat was explained 
by Tilak to his Nationalist followers both on 27th and 28th 
December 1907. Some of his thoughts deserve to he reproduced: 



The way in which it had been proposed to go back on 
the resolutions of the last year on the ground that they did 
not appeal themselves to the Secretary of State, the London 
Time v, the Anglo-Indian press and the officials was a delibe¬ 
rate insult to the Congress, and no one, however eminently 
placed, had any right to drag back the Congress. 


He hoped that those who desired to have retrogression 
would soon see their mistake and soon discover that, al¬ 
though Government expressed its desire to have the 
Moderates rallied round its standard, nothing useful could 
be gained—useful, not individually, but collectively. 


o 


o 


o 


The Nationalists must devise measures for keeping up 
the Congress work, their starting point being the position 
taken up at the Calcutta Congress. . . . The Nationalists 
should do what they could to keep up the fire until the 
time came when the small light they might be able to pre¬ 
serve might develop into a magnificent blaze. The National¬ 
ists were not met there for creating a new organisation, 
which would only advance to the limit to which Govern¬ 
ment wouid allow* but for creating an organisation which 
would have a life of its own, a life that would enable it to 
grow under the most distressing and discouraging circum¬ 
stances, under the most chilling atmosphere of repression. 


Tilak had to prolong his stay at Surat for a few days more. 
The Moderates had published a document in which lie and his 
party were presented as the authors of the Surat split. With the 
help of factual data, he refuted all these allegations. After 
publishing this rejoinder, he left Surat on 31st December. Before 
he left, a local magnate had seen him and offered to escort him 
safely to the station with the help of the local police. Though 
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furs had reached Tilak that plans to assault him on his way 
loathe station were being hatched, he thankfully declined the 
magnate’s offer. 

* Who was responsible for the Surat split? ’ this question, 
which was hotly debated for years, needs no specific reply 
because the narration of events in this and the preceding chapter 
would enable the reader to frame his own reply. Throughout 
the controversy that raged at least from September, Tilak had 
never aimed at causing a split in the Congress. He had harped 
on the Moderates’ eagerness to nullify the Calcutta resolutions. 
The change of venue from Nagpur to Surat had aroused his* 
suspicion. Mehta’s discomfiture at Calcutta had occurred to his 
mind again and again. Morley *s open invitation to the Moderates 
to rally round Government had convinced him that the 
Moderates would bolt away, leaving the Calcutta resolutions to 
rot in the limbo of oblivion. He had made up his mind to check 
all this by constitutional methods. 

Lord Minto’s letter* to Mr. Morley dated 23rd November 
1907 contained an assurance to the Moderates that Government 
would not brush them aside if they did their best to assist 
Government. This assurance must have readied the Moderate 
leaders who, relying on the assurance, decided to sabotage the 
Calcutta resolutions, even if it meant a split in the Congress. 
Though the Moderate leaders had no vision to see what the 
split would ultimately mean, Mr. Morley was, as is evident from 
the following remarks!, far-sighted enough to see it: 

The news has just come in that the Congress, so far 
from being ‘ flat' as I expected, has gone to pieces, which is 
the exact opposite of fiat, no doubt. For it means, I suppose, 
the victory of Extremist over Moderate, going no further at 
this stage than the break-up of the Congress but pointing 
to a future stage in which the Congress will have become 
an extremist organisation. 

That the Moderates congregated at Surat were bent upon 
a parting of ways is clear from the indecent haste with which, 
within an hour of the subsidence of the disorder at the Congress 
pandal, they formulated the plan for their Convention. They had 
firmly decided to respond to Mr. Morley s invitation and to work 
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_ ''the reforms which he offered them as a bait. That 

Mr. Gokhale had no eye on any personal gain in this scramble 
must be conceded. He certainly did not belong to that category 
of Moderate politicians, who used the Congress as a stepping- 
stone for their personal advancement. He honestly dreaded the 
forces of anarchy and lawlessness which were, in bis opinion, 
rising to the surface. Failing to realise how complex Tilak’s 
intellectual and moral mould was, he erred in holding I'ilak at 
least partially responsible for the rise and growth of the forces 
of anarchy and lawlessness. The new life and energy, which was 
recently in evidence in India, appeared to i’ilak to have its main 
springs deep down in international forces. Like the Ganges 
descending from Himalayan heights, this life coukl not be al¬ 
together free from eddies and whirlpools, monster fish, terrible 
whales and devouring crocodiles. Tilak wanted the Indian 
National Congress to absorb and tame, Shankar-like®, these 
boisterous forces. Tilak felt confident that these forces, tamed 
and harnessed, would conduce to the nation’s advance. Failing 
to appreciate Tilak’s approach, the Moderates persisted in their 
opposition to Tilak and refused to accommodate him and Iris 
followers. The Moderates thus allowed the Congress to wreck 
on the hard rock of their blind obstinacy. 
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Viewing in retrospect all that had happened and trying to 
visualise what was likely to follow, Tilak concluded that the 
split at Surat was a triumph of the bureaucracy. A homoeopadne 
dose of political reforms and a veterinary dose of repression . 
would, he inferred, be the bureaucratic prescription to meet the , 
situation. Political advance without repression and a readiness 1 
to face it was, he knew, impossible. Though he was personally 
prepared to face any degree of repression, he was not blind to 
the fact that the bureaucracy, eager to suppress mass awaken¬ 
ing ami national advance, would let loose its engine of oppres¬ 
sion on those, who were ill-equipped to face it. Harnessing 
youthful energy to national work while staving off mass repres¬ 
sion, as far as possible, appeared to him to be the delicate nature 

of the work ahead. . r 

Harnessing youthful energy must have appealed to him tor 
a different reason also. Though his attempt to avoid a split m 
the Congress had failed, he had already formed the Congress 
Continuation Committee and taken the initiative for effecting a 
reconciliation between the two wings of the Congress. On y in 
its strength, influence and effectiveness would the Nationalist 
wing induce the Moderates to offer the hand of friendship and 
co-operation. Swadeshi, Boycott, National education and the cog¬ 
nate items accepted by the Congress at Calcutta appeared to 
him useful, if his followers were not to rest on their oars if Ins 
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^ was to be kept in proper trim and if the country was to 
retain the proper mood. As fie thus looked ahead, the buzz of 
criticism around him claimed his attention. The Surat split was 
naturally the subject of vehement press-discussions and he was 
personally the target of a volume of ill-conceived criticism. 
Every Shankar—every one eager to effect universal well-being 
—has, he knew, to gulp down and digest the Halahal, the 
deadliest of poisons. So, without getting ruffled by the bitter and 
angry criticism, ho decided to explain to the public how his 
attitude on the issue of the election of the Congress President 
was thoroughly just and constitutional. Citing standard autho¬ 
rities on Parliamentary procedure, he stated in a couple of 
articles in the Kesari * what exactly was the constitutional posi¬ 
tion of the president of a public meeting and how the stand 
taken by him was correct and just. 

Suri Arvincl Chose, who had at Surat met the followers of 
Tilak in Maharastra, decided to visit a few centres in Maharastra 
before returning to Bengal. After a short stay at Bombay, he 
visited Poona and stayed there for a couple of days early in 
January. His stay in Poona, before he left for Nasik and Dhulia, 
kept Tilak busy. Tilak had to be present at his public lectures 
and had to accompany him during his visits to friends and 
institutions. 

An incident during the stay of Arvind at Poona, not suf¬ 
ficiently known to the public, throws a flood of light on the 
working of Tilak's mind. Prof. S. M. Paranjpe had invited Arvind 
to his residence. The scheduled time of the reception was a very 
late hour in the evening. The real purpose of the reception 
began to dawn as darkness began to advance. A band of young 
men had, in strict secrecy, succeeded in manufacturing a few 
crude bombs. Arvind Babu’s presence was hailed by this enthu¬ 
siastic band as the right opportunity for demonstrating their 
experiment. Tilak who accompanied Arvind was naturally an 
eye-witness to all that happened that night at Puranjpes place. 

A few days after this Incident, Mr. N. C, Kelkar personally 
handed over to Tilak a letter, which purported to be his resigna¬ 
tion. Kelkar, though excluded from the gathering at Paranjpe’s 
residence, had learnt in detail whatever had happened there. 
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staking Tilak’s presence there as his approval ot the cult of the 
bomb. Kelkar had concluded that his own presence in Tilaks 
institution would prove more of a hindrance than help to him. 
He, therefore, wanted to keep himself out of Tilak’s path. Tilak 
went through the letter, thought over it and returned it to its 
author. He orally assured Kelkar that he had no reason to worry, 
so long as he was not, against his better judgment, made to 
justify or eulogize the bomb. His own responsibility as a 
leader, he explained to Kelkar, required in him a full knowledge 
of the diverse paths that attracted different minds. This know¬ 
ledge alone would help him, he assured Kelkar, to assess cor¬ 
rectly the changing political situation around him. 

On 20-1-1908 Tilak was, strange as it might appear, present 
at the Haffkine Institute, Bombay. This institute had, after 
laborious research in recent years, succeeded in considerably 
improving plague vaccine. Journalists in the Province were 
invited bv H. PI the Governor to Study, appreciate and popu¬ 
larise the useful work of the Institute. Tilak responded to the 
invitation. Ten years back, he had been a ruthless critic of the 
pi ague-administration in Poona. He was then halting and hesi¬ 
tant in the advocay of the plague vaccine. That did not mean, 
however, that he was permanently committed to oppose such 
preventive remedies. He was fully alive to the rapid march of 
scientific knowledge. He had no desire to shut his eyes to the 
infinite service which science is capable of rendering to huma¬ 
nity. Though immersed neck-deep in politics, Tilak was distinct 
from the tub-thumping politician, who generally lacks vision 
and perspective. Commanding an attitude of detachment, he 
complimented the institute for its humanitarian work and 
thanked H. E. the Governor. 

As he looked ahead, he saw there were three political 
conferences scheduled to be held between February and April. 
The first was the Maval Taluka Conference in February. Next 
in order of time was the Poona District Conference to be held 
in March. The last and the most important of all was the 
Bombay Provincial Conference to be held at Dhulia in April. 
He decided to keep the doors of these conferences wide open. 
In case the Moderates were to join and take active part in the 
deliberations, the conferences would, he thought, pave the way 
or the reunion of Moderates and Nationalists in the Congress. 
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_ Jhe founding of the Maharastra Vidyiiprasarak Manila! and 

Prof. Vijapurkars activities -it Kolhapur in the field of national 
education have been mentioned earlier. The changed political 
climate of Kolhapur began to demand a change of venue for 
these activities. A suitable site at Talegaon near Poona was 
secured lor the Mandat and its Sarnarth Yidyalaya. I he Paisa 
Fund amount collected so far, meagre though it was, appeared 
tolerably sufficient to Tilak as the nucleus for starting a Swadeshi 
Glass Factory at Talegaon. The development of the centre at 
Talegaon, lie hoped, would be a constructive contribution to the 
Swadeshi and National Education programmes. The gradual 
development of the Vidyalaya into a Swadeshi University and 
the establishment and development of an industrial concern in 
its close proximity would, he hoped, be mutually helpful. This 
double plan took a firm hold on his mind as he chalked out the 
programme of a lecture tour for popularising national education 
and for collecting funds for the centre at Talegaon. 

During the first fortnight of February 1908, the nationalist 
Press in Maharastra and elsewhere supplied to its readers glow¬ 
ing descriptions and suggestive comments based on a tragic 
incident, which had happened in Lisbon on 31st January. 
Portugal was one of those European countries, which were 
hardly ever mentioned in newspaper columns. That unnoticed 
country had suddenly shot into prominence. The king of Portugal 
had enraged his subjects by depriving them of valuable political 
rights. He had further offended liis people by turning his 
favourite minister almost into a dictator. On one of the high¬ 
ways of the capital, the King fell a prey to a bomb. The Crown 
Prince who accompanied him had also to pay dearly for the 
mistakes of his father. The bomb was no longer the monopoly 
of the revolutionary in Czarist Russia—its deadly fascination 
had percolated also into the backward Iberian peninsula. How 
would the growing impatience of the Indian youth react to this 
fresh stimulant? This question must have been uppermost in 
Tilak’s mind, as he read reports of the fiery speeches delivered 
in Madras by Mr. Chidambaram Pillay and his friends. 


When Tilak was in this mood, a Punjabi youth just returned 
from abroad saw him. Lala Har Dayal, who had been staying 
in England as a student since 1905, had drifted into politics. 
He was one of the Indian youths who had associated themselves 
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Mr. V; D. Savarkar as members of the Abhinav Bharat. 
Dayal had returned to India ostensibly for the sake of his ailing 
wife. The deeper purpose of his visit was to organise the revolu¬ 
tionary party in the Punjab. Like; Hemchandra Das, Hotilal 
\ arm a and P. M. Bapat, Har Dayal had instructions to dissemi¬ 
nate information helpful for the manufacture of arms, firearms 
and explosives. Tilak was closettecl with this youth for a pretty 
long time. Tilak, who was accustomed both to listen and to 
pronounce, must have secured front young Har Dayal a lot 
of useful information as regards what was happening in England 
and abroad. Har Dayal, in his turn, must have learnt from Tilak 
a good deal. He must have felt convinced that though Tilak 
could understand and appraise the stand which younger and 
more impatient rninds chose to take, he steadfastly stuck to his 
own well-reasoned stand. The impression left by Har Dayal on 
Tilak's mind found expression in the following extract* from 
Tilak's letter to Pandit S. K. Varrna dated 14th February 1908: 

I saw Mr. Har Dayal and have given him my views- 
regarding the work to be done in Punjab. He agreed with 
me generally and means to commence work as soon as pos¬ 
sible. I think he will soon develop into a national leader in 
the Punjab and will prove a tower of strength to the 
nationalist party generally. 

Besides what he himself planned, Tilak had actively to 
support what was done in the name of his party. It was decided 
by his party to set up four candidates for the Poona Municipal 
election, to be held in March. Tilak did not merely bless the 
decision; he actively worked with a view to ensure the success 
of every one of the party nominees. His followers had repeatedly 
complained that the absence of a Marathi daily in Bombay to 
propagate the work of the party was a serious handicap. The 
persistence with which the party was vilified and the bitterness 
with which Tilak was misrepresented during and after the Surat 
week deepened this consciousness among some of the active 
members of the party. Plans were, therefore, set afoot to float a 
joint-stock company and start the daily Rmhtramat as a part of 
its activities. Tilak had to help this venture in a variety of wavs. 
When, however, some of those interested in the Rashtramaf 
proposed to him that he should spare Mr. Kelkar for the new 
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^^ he did not even for a minute entertain the proposal. To 
weaken an existing institution in the hope that another might 
get strong and prosper was a course which generally did not 
appeal to him. 

In the last week of February 1908, Tilak left for Sholapur 
on his funds-collection campaign. Conscious of the enthusiasm 
which his visit to the city had whipped up, he personally 
approached leaders of the commercial community and succeeded 
in securing contributions for the Sarnarth Vidyalaya at 1 alegaon. 
Every evening during his stay, he addressed crowded public 
meetings. In his lecture on Ramdas, on 26th February, he 
warned his audience that service of humanity as a whole pre¬ 
supposed strenuous, selfless work for the nation’s upliit. In his 
lecture on ‘ National Education ’ the next evening, he pointedly 
stressed the awful waste of human intelligence and energy 
which an unbalanced emphasis on the study of the English 
language had been causing. The lecture on “ The Need to Be 
Self-reliant ”, delivered on 28th February, is a sample of Tilak’s 
oratory. Even the monarchical form of Government in India 
rested, he asserted, on the consent of the governed, and, subjects 
very often effected a change in government by deposing the 
monarch, if he tended to be arbitrary and neglected public wel¬ 
fare. Referring to Bengal, where every district had a national 
school, a Swadeshi centre and a volunteer organisation, Tilak 
exhorted his audience to have a similar organisation and coura¬ 
geously step forward towards self-government. The lecture on 
“ We Ourselves Are Our Enemies ” delivered on 29th February 
conveyed the warning that the Swaraj movement should not 
foster an intolerant attitude, that Swaraj and the expulsion of 
Englishmen are not interchangeable ideas and that Englishmen 
may be tolerated in our midst as our compeers, when transfer 
of real power would be effected. 

Before leaving for Barsi, Tilak delivered on 2nd March the 
last of his lectures in tin's campaign. The report of this speech . 
on prohibition in cold print is available. But just as the touch 
of the needle-point makes a gramophone record live, vocal and 
musical, so is the touch of a sympathetic understanding neces¬ 
sary to infuse life into that recorded speech. If the split at Surat 
could have been avoided, the Indian National Congress was the 
competent organisation to direct rightly the militant mood of 
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impatient youths in the country. The vacuum created by the 
Surat split was a challenge to the country's leadership. Was that 
leadership dynamic enough to canalize youthful energy in the 
country? Was it proper or safe that the neglected energy should 
waste itself like soda-water effervescence or burst itself into some 
deadly form? These questions, germinating in the seed-bed of 
Tilak’s mind, were slowly sprouting into a plan of action. The 
agitation for picketing liquorshops which he was to launch 
soon found its first expression in this speech at Sholapur. In this 
lecture, he explained to his audience that it was upto the people 
to paralyse the Excise department. This lecture contains hints 
of the confidence in his mind that the ‘’agitation he proposed to 
start would be backed up by all sections of die community. 

Proceeding to Barsi, Tilak spent a couple of days there. He 
had to be as active there as at Sholapur. He returned to Poona 
and proceeded to Bombay almost immediately. There, on 
9-3-1908, he submitted to the Decentralisation Commission his 
views on the subject entrusted to it for investigation. Tilak’s 
appearance before a Commission of that nature was something 
unusual. A large gathering, which included some Englishmen 
and Anglo-Indians, greeted him when he appeared at the 
Council Hall to face the members of the Commission. After he 
had submitted his views in writing, several questions intended 
to edicit explanations were put to him by the members of the 
Commission. 

Centralisation and decentralisation as mere catchwords have 
come down right to the present time. As they promise to 
continue in vogue it would not be out of place to state at some 
length the background of the demand for decentralisation and 
Tilak’s views on the subject. The lower Government officers of 
those days had started complaining that their life was getting 
mechanical and their work was proving soulless as no initiative 
was left to them. These officers wanted to have a free hand in 
the administration of the areas committed to their care. Tilak 
opposed decentralisation in this restricted sense. He stated the 
popular view in the matter in the following words: 

The people still believe dial centralisation secures 
greater uniformity: and regularity, and reduces the chances 
of the conscious or unconscious abuse of power, resulting 
from unappealable authority being vested in local officers. 
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told members of the Commission that, in earlier times, 
the bureaucracy had perforce to consult leaders of public 
thought. With the administrative machinery gradually well set 
up, the need to depend on the advice of local leaders had ceased 
to be felt. The lower officers, thus become independent of any 
restraining public influence, would become altogether despotic 
if further decentralisation were to vest in them still greater 
powers. While opposing decentralisation in this sense, Tilak 
pressed for decentralisation in the sense of transfer of authority 
from officers to the people. Public opinion and the wishes of the 
people, he insisted, must have a duly recognised place in the 
affairs of the State. As a remedy against the growing estrange 
men! between the rulers and the ruled, he advocated autonomous 
village panchayats as the starting point of Self-government. 
Taluka and District Boards, thoroughly representative and 
independent, should serve as the intermediate links connecting 
the lowest unit to the Provincial administration. He suggested 
a revision of the Provincial Contract System of apportionment 
of revenues between the Provinces and the Centre. If the system 
was not revised, he was afraid, popular representative bodies 
would starve for want of funds. This transfer of authority from 
the officials to the people must be accompanied, he suggested, 
by the complete independence of judicial officers and an enlarge¬ 
ment of their powers and jurisdiction. Tilak deplored the growth 
of departmentalism and the waste of money following in its 
wake. He advocated a rearrangement of the then existing 
Provinces on considerations of linguistic or ethnological affinities 
and a federation of these rearranged provinces under a central 
authority. 


During his stay in Bombay, Tilak met Babu Bepin Chandra 
Pal. After his recent release from jail, Mr. Pal had visited Poona 
when Tilak was at Sholapur. The National Union of Bombay 
had arranged a public meeting in his honour. Addressing that 
meeting, Tilak remarked that meetings to congratulate leaders [ 
on their return from jail were a poor substitute for the initial I 
failure and impotence of the public which could not prevent j 
their arrest and detention. Hinting at the possibility of people 
having to break some laws, he remarked that laws, to become 
acceptable^ iRRSt be not only legal but also just Oppressive 
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ws, added he, conflicting with individual self-respect, deserve 
to be disobeyed. 

The Poona District Conference which was to commence its 
deliberations in Poona on 20-3-1908 kept Tilak busy for nearly 
a week after his return from Bombay. He remembered that the 
Bengal Provincial Conference held at Pa bn a nearly three weeks 
ago, under the chairmanship of Rabindranath Tagore, had 
created a healthy precedent for other Provinces to follow. There, 
the Nationalists and the Moderates from Bengal had met on a 
common platform, had conducted the deliberations without any 
hitch and had re-affirmed the Calcutta resolutions. He wan tech 
the same? thing to happen in his own Province. In order that 
the atmosphere might prove congenial for this achievement, he' 
had already written a dignified article in the Kesari suggesting 
the possibility of a compromise, acceptable to both the sections 
in the Congress. He persuaded the Reception Committee to keep 
its doors open to any one willing to join it. 

This attitude of the organisers of the Conference set the 
local Moderates thinking. They clearly saw that the Conference 
was not going to prove a tame affair. ]f they kept aloof when 
there was no justification for isolating themselves, they would, 
besides losing their already shaky position, enable their rivals 
to appear in the field as the sole representatives of the people. 
After some hesitation, they decided, as Tilak had foreseen, to 
join the Conference. Some of them did not hesitate even to 
speak on some resolutions which the Conference adopted. This 
group tried to amend the Swaraj resolution drafted by the 
Reception Committee but without success. Resides reaffirming 
the Calcutta resolutions, this .Conference unanimously adopted 
a resolution suggesting a joint session of the Congress during 
the ensuing Christmas week and requested prominent leaders 
on both side^ to take steps leading to that consummation. 


Shri G. V. Joshi was the Chairman of this Conference. As 
was his wont, he supported every important statement in his 
address with relevant facts and figures gleaned from Government 
reports. In the day-to-day business of the Conference, he leaned 
completely on Tilaks guidance. On 21st March, Tilak was called 
upon to address the Conference on the resolution on national 
education. In his speech, he found fault with England for drag- 
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iia lifelessly after her. The Risley circular, lie remarke 

Tted students from supplementing the narrow and defec tive 

education imparted to them. Asserting that national education 

did not mean a dilute type of education, he exhorted his 

audience to value men of learning in the nation as the salt of 
' 

On the third day of the Conference, Tilak, while explain¬ 
ing the resolution relating to the grievances of the rural masses, 
returned to the theme of paralysing the administration by 
creating deadlocks and hinted at the possibility of winning over 
the peasantry to that programme. His speech on prohibition 
indicated that his mind had moved much further since he spoke 
at Sholapur. His reference to the closure of liquor-shops and 
his appeal to his audience to be ready to court imprisonment 
showed that some plan of action had almost matured in his 
mind. The season for the annual auction of liquor-shops was 
fast approaching. He wanted his audience to feel deep disgust 
for the havoc that the drink-habit had been causing. He exhorted 
young men fired with this feeling of disgust to organise them¬ 
selves. The assurance to lead such youths when the time came 
was implicitly conveyed to his audience and the public at large. 

Young men in Poona picked up the hint which Tilak s 
speech on prohibition conveyed. April had hardly commenced 
when some of them formed themselves into batches of volunteers 
and began to picket liquor-shops all over the city. In the evening, 
they moved close to the liquor-shops and, using their powers of 
persuasion, did their best to wean away prospective consumers 
from the dens of vice. They obstructed nobody, coerced nobody, 
abused nobody or quarrelled with nobody. Using the gentlest of 
words, they requested the liquor-addicts to remember the teach¬ 
ings of their religion and to think of the starvation of their 
women and children. The liquor-shops began to look almost 
deserted. If a stray individual callously entered the shop and 
had his glass, he was ashamed to find the volunteers leaving 
him unmolested as he left the shop. What pleadings and persua¬ 
sion failed to achieve, the exemplary self-restraint of the 
volunteers invariably achieved. 

Proprietors of premises where the liquor-shops were located, 
in sympathy with the pickets, started serving notices on the 
liquor-contractors to vacate the premises. Applications to 
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eminent were drafted and a movement was started in some 
the wards of the city to persuade residents to put their signa¬ 
ture to these applications. This was an attempt to put Govern* 
ment in a tight comer. The principle of local option, which 
allowed choice for citizens to decide whether or not to tolerate 
a liquor-shop in their locality, was held to be a sound principle 
in England. The memorialists, who moved in the wards persuad- 
ing people to sign the draft, hoped to set the authorities think¬ 
ing. How could they say that the principle of local option, which 
was sauce for the goose, was no sauce for the gander? Liquor- 
contractors were frightened as, day after day, their cash-receipts 
continued to shrink. As, in the intial stages, the authorities took 
the agitation lightly, it showed signs of flaring up. In the early 
stages of this spontaneous agitation, the only sign of alarm 
seemed to be the attitude of the liquor-contractors. They were 
eager to provoke the volunteers and enlist official sympathy on 
their side. 


Tilak found in the Temperance Association a very conve¬ 
nient body through which to guide the movement and negotiate 
with Government. The Moderates, right upto the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale, were associated with it. Christian Missionaries 
like the Rev. Mr. Macnicol actively participated in its work. 
Influential Government officers like Dr. Harold H. Mann blessed 
its work. 1 hough the volunteers left no room for any one to 
complain, at a meeting of this Association held on 4th April, 
miles were framed for their guidance. Influential gentlemen 
visited the centres of picketting to find that the rules wefe 
strictly observed. Mr. Carmichael, the Collector and District 
Magistrate of Poona, who was supplied with . a copy of the rules, 
was requested to ascertain whether the rules were being scrupu¬ 
lously observed or not. As Government had repeatedly avowed 
that they also were the advocates of temperance and as the 
behaviour of ihe volunteers was exemplary, Mr. Carmichael, in 
the early stages of the agitation, kept his head cool. He eagerly 
welcomed leading members of the Temperance Association, tried 
to understand them and explained to them his view-point. 

Left to itself, the agitation would, in all probability, have 
cooled down in a month or so. The game of volunteers courting 
arrert and paying even nominal fines has its own natural limits. 
The organisers of the movement would have decided upon a 
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some extent, Indians have the reform in their own hands; 
and they should remember that every time they resist vulgarity 
md refuse to bow to arrogance, every time they strike insolence 
hill in the face, manfully disregarding the cost, something at 
least is gained for both the races". 

Exhorting Indian youths to remember that the bare con¬ 
sciousness of having justice on their side would not avail, 
Mr. Nevinson had rounded up this homily in the following 
expressive words : 

U in addition to the double amour of having justice 
on your side, you feel the power of breaking the other mail’s 
bones, you have a triple armour. 

Tilak must have immensely appreciated the Englishman’s 
diagnosis of the suppression of the spirit of Indians and the 
deep-seated discontent consequent on the Suppression. The 
concluding portion of Mr. Nevinson’s advice must have set Tilak 
thinking. If some one literally following Mr. Nevinson’s advice 
had taught the English ‘bounders’ a lesson by r breaking the 
other man’s bones’, Tilak would have explained that daring 
action as the outcome of the individual’s temperamental trait. 
Mr. Nevinson’s advice was not, however, the remedy to canalize 
the discontent and get over the suppression of youthful energy. 
It was, he must have thought, the duty and responsibility both 
of the Government and the leaders of the country to suggest and 
work out the proper remedy. His struggle at Surat to keep the 
Congress steadfast to the position taken at Calcutta was aimed 
at fastening on the nation’s leaders their responsibility in this 
matter. Those leaders had bolted away, leaving the suppressed, 
discontented youth of the country to their fate. Tilak saw danger 
lurking ahead, if this situation was not remedied as far as pos¬ 
sible. This suppression of spirit and the discontent accompany¬ 
ing it were, he must have concluded, a force to he properly 
directed. If left to grope in the dark, the force would recoil and • 
lead to disaster. Ever ready to fall back on the Mahabharat \ 
whenever a difficult situation had to be negotiated, he probably 
remembered the words* of the eldest Pandav. The danger 
implicit in blind, undirected force is suggested and the need to 
direct the same to a fruitful purpose is explained in those words. 
The short-term agitation in Poona which Tilak guided so 


* Mahabharat II : 20 : 16. 
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Ictively was his personal attempt to harness the discontent 
and energy aronud him, lest it might run wild and lead to 
disaster. 

As he wished the Provincial Conference at Dhulia to repeat 
what had happened at Palma in Bengal, he arranged to have hi.> 
friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Khare, elected president of that Con¬ 
ference. The Reception Committee at Dhulia wanted to hold the 
Conference before the Easter holidays. As the president-elect 
had to attend the Moderates* Convention at Allahabad in Easter* 
the time-table of the Conference was changed to suit him. Tilak 
as well as Khare hoped that the Convention Committee would* 
at Allahabad, bless the achievement of the Pabna Conference. 
That expectation having been unrealised, the Hon. Mr. Khare 
could not, consistently with his membership of the Convention* 
preside over the Conference. The Conference, held at last: under 
the chairmanship of Shri G. V. Joshi, commenced its delibera¬ 
tions from 27th April 1908. 

Tilak was disappointed when he noticed that the Moderates* 
both from Bombay and Poona had kept aloof. The Reception 
Committee was fortunately a composite body, wherein local 
Nationalists and Moderates had been working harmoniously 
together. Stray Moderate delegates, some local and some from 
the mofussil, made their presence felt by opposing some of the 
important resolutions. Tilak moved the resolution advocating 
unity in Congress ranks. He explained the resolution with the 
help of an elaborate speech. A committee was appointed at this 
Conference to carry on negotiations with the Moderate leaders. 

From Dhulia. Tilak proceeded to Akola in response to the 
invitation from the Shivaji Birthday Celebrations Committee 
there. The huge crowd that received him at* the Akola station 
and the mammoth meetings he had to address on successive 
days during his stay there showed his immense popularity in 
that part of Maliarastra. On lus way back, he halted at Kham- 
gaon and Malkapur, where also he was accorded a rousing 
reception. 

In the course of one of his speeches at Akola, Tilak 
compared himself to a pilgrim, marching on in the company of 
a host of others, towards the Benaras of national freedom. He 
hinted at the possibility that he might not reach that goal He 
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t he lost in the jungles on the way some one might waylay 
the journey might be arrested because of his getting 
crippled. He assured his audience that, whatever the nature of 
th< mishap to him, the force of his last wish would enable the 
nation to reach the cherished goal. To those, who could grasp 
the full significance of these words, it was clear that Tilak 
■ rpptelicnded some calamity to befall him in the near future. 
The news of a bomb explosion at Muzfurpur in Bihar had 
pursued, if not accompanied, him to Akola. On 30th April, a 
bomb, intended for Mr. Kingston), the Sessions Judge at Muzfur- 
pnr had, by mistake, struck Mrs. Kennedy and her daughter, 
resulting in the death of both of them. When Tilak returned to 
Poona towards the middle of the second week of May, echoes 
of the bomb explosion, audible throughout the world, continued 
to rend the skies. He was called upon to face an unexpected and 
ominous situation. 


I he Muzlurpur bomb explosion was followed by the arrest 
of Khudiram Bose, one of the two young men, who were 
responsible for the act. Khudiratn’s companion, Prafulla, had 
shot himself dead to avoid arrest. Mr. Kingsford, who had 
escaped, was before his transfer to Muzfurpur, the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta. He was, as the Sedition 
Committee Report recorded later, the target of the Bengal group 
<" revolutionaries for a few months before the Muzfurpur inci¬ 
dent, Following the bomb explosion, the Calcutta police arrested 
nearly a score of young men in the Maniktola Bag locality. The 
arrest of Shri Arvind Chose- followed. Besides Arvind, Ilern- 
chundra Das was the only young man of whom Tilak had heard 
before. Lula Hardayal. when he met Tilak a couple of months 
hack, had informed him that Hemchandra had returned from 
Ei.wope, equipped with knowledge useful for the manufacture 
of firearms and explosives. Mr. P. M. Bapat, on his return from 
Europe in March, had seen Tilak. He had also referred to Hem¬ 
chandra. I ilak had succeeded in gleaning from these young men 
the instmetions which their headquarters in London had chosen 
to issue them. They were instructed to carry on preparations in 
secret and ; wait the outbreak of the Anglo-German War. What 
was 1( t!iat had impelled the young men to hasty action, dis¬ 
regarding the directions of even their own leader? Tilak tried 
to solve this riddle, but failed ! 
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file inexorable demands of the routine of public life did not 
wait because the riddle remained unsolved. Mr. Khadilkar had. 
during Til'ak’s absence, refrained from writing editorially about 
the Muzfurpur incident. The Anglo-Indian press had, using that 
unfortunate incident as a convenient excuse, started a chorus of 
abuse arid vilification directed against the Nationalist Press and 
the political agitators. The London Times, commenting editorial¬ 
ly on the bomb explosion had, on 7th May, indulged in these 
mischievous remarks: 

If Bengal has been chiefly conspicuous in its resort to 
destructive methods, the cunning brains that conceived and 
fostered the movement are probably to be found for the 
most part in Western India. 

The next issue of the Kesari had inevitably to advert to the 
bomb incident. The editorial written by Tilak carried the short, 
suggestive heading “ The country's misfortune The article 
refers to the believers in the bomb-cult as 4 rebels ’ and admits 
that the death of the two innocent English ladies at Muzfurpur 
would induce the public to view the rebels with contempt. The 
rticlc, as will be seen from the following translation of the core 
of its thought, was intended to serve a double purpose. While 
expressing disapproval of what had happened, it warned the 
rulers to realise that there is a limit beyond which they could 
not disregard the country's aspirations. This latter part ot the 
article contains sentences, which can be translated thus: 


The Muzfurpur incident is a grave tragedy. We 
denounce it and disown it. We do not, however, think that 
our duty is discharged simply by conveying humbly to 
Government these sentiments. The heartfelt desire is shared 
by all that such untoward incidents should not recur, and* 
that none among the subjects should be driven to such 
desperate lengths. Occasions like the present demand, how¬ 
ever, a consideration of the limit within which those in 
authority can flout public will and the limit beyond which 
they cannot try the patience of the governed. In the absence 
of such a consideration, cordial relations between me rulers 
and the ruled .... would be impossible. 


That the Kesari should, every week, discuss issues and side- 
issues arising out of the fateful bomb was inevitable. Tilak,. 
however, started scrutinising the manuscripts closely. He was 
aware of what awaited him; but he did not wish it to appear 
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had courted it. He apprehended the search of h 1 
ential quarters and of the Kesari office. He kept himself 
ready for it. An English professor in the Deccan College had 
recently sent him a few letters. These letters did not touch 
politics even remotely. Tilak, however, returned the letters to 
their author. He did not like that the professor should find him¬ 
self iu trouble because his letters were unearthed in the course 
of the search of bis place. He drafted the following statement 
and persuading a score of his friends in Poona as also in the 
rnofussil to sign it along with him, published it on 22nd May: 

We view with deep regret the recent acts of violence 
on the part of certain young men in Bengal, resulting in 
lamentable deaths. 

We firmly believe that these regrettable occurrences 
are the result of prolonged and persistent disregard of 
public opinion and a continued policy of repression on the 
part of the Government, and not, a.s alleged in some 
quarters, of any speeches or writings. 

We are convinced that the true remedy for the present 
state of things lies not in the adoption of any measures of 
repression and coercion which must prove futile, but, in the 
prompt redress of popular grievances, and in making liberal 
concessions to the legitimate demands and aspirations of 
the people in a spirit of large-minded sympathy and far¬ 
sighted statesmans! \ ip. 

We hold that such a policy of conciliation will lie in 
harmony with the best traditions of British Rule in India. 
The Rev. Mr. Maenicol who, during the picketting cam¬ 
paign in Poona, had occasion to meet Tilak, had come to under¬ 
stand and appreciate him. Feeling convinced that the mis¬ 
understandings about Tilak prevailing in Government quarters 
were putting the authorities on t^he wrong track, he penned a 
letter probably intended to warn the authorities in England that 
their efforts to rally the Moderates were doomed to prove 
barren. The following extract from his letter which appeared 
in the Spectator , London, in May 1908, shows his anxiety to set 
matters right as between the authorities and Tilak. Says the 
Rev. Mr. Maenicol: 

To many, the break of the Congress at Surat seemed 
more than anything else to give promise of better times to 
come. They believed and hoped that the Congress, Raving 
sloughed its violent and impracticable elements, would 
establish itself in a position of authority as intermediary 
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between Government and the people. It was hoped that 
consequence of what appeared such an act ot roily, 
Mr. Tilak had become a back number, and the doctrine he 
represented a spent force in Indian politics* It must be 
frankly admitted that these hopes and expectations have 
not been, by any rntans, realised. . . . Much has happened 
since last that resolute and far-seeing man was sent to jail. 


§L 


The Muzfurpur bomb explosion and the lurid tales nar¬ 
rated by the Bengal youths arrested at the Maniktola Bag 
created an atmosphere, which made the authorities, both at 
White Hall and Simla, stone-deaf to all such friendly hint®. 
Exchange of thought in code language across the telegraphic 
wires commenced in right earnest. The authorities at Simla had 
their hands s'lengthened when, as the reader knows now from 
Viscount Morley’s Recollections*, that disciple of Gladstone 
telegraphed a hint about the English Explosives Act. On 8th 
June, when the Imperial Legislative Council met at Simla, the 
armoury of the Central Government was replenished by the 
prompt enactment ot the Explosive Substances Act and the 
Newspapers Incitement to Offences Act. 

Documents in the confidential files preserved in the Bombay 
Sachivalaya show that Tilak’s article ' The country’s misfortune ’ 
had attracted notice soon after it was officially translated. The 
Government of Bombay was then at Mahabteswar. Very early 
in June, the Governor-ln-Couneil seems to have taken up 
the question of launching a prosecution against the Kesari on 
the basis of that article. As one of the members of the Executive 
Council held that it was a ‘ cleverh written article ’, and, as he 
expressed doubts if courts w f ould hold the article objectionable, 
the article was resubmitted to the Acting Remembrancer of 
Legal affairs, who also was then at Malmbleswar. On 6th June, 
this dignitary recorded his opinion that prosecution would be 
successful, especially if other articles of a like nature could be 
adduced to show animus. As one entry in the files shows that 
the decision to launch the prosecution was taken on 9th June, 
the present writer ventures to infer that that decision Was taken 
on the basis of the original article itself in the Kesari dated 
9th June, and that Government did not think it necessary to 
wait, till this fresh article was officially translated. 

That H. E. tire Governor was, at least in the early stages. 
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ZM^avou r of Tilak’s bail application being granted is clear 
the following extracts from a letter* dated Muhable»war 
10th June 190S written by the Private Secretary to H. E. the 
Governor, very probably to the Secretary, Home Department, 
Bombay: 

H. E. thinks that Government should not oppose any 
application for bail that may be made on behalf of editors 
of Kal and the Kesari, when arrested. They are men of 
assured position and will be able to give substantial security 
and are not likely to run away. 

While on bail, it is possible that they might endeavour 
to make mischief but as any such attempt would probably 
have a very bad effect on the Court before which they are 
tried, it is more probable that they will be careful. 

In any case, II. E. thinks that we should be particularly 
careful to avoid any appearance of vindictive prosecution 
in the case of these two newspapers. 

The Government of Sir George Clarke had, in the Bombay 
Presidency, started a ruthless campaign against newspapers. 
Marathi weeklies like Hind Swarajya , Vihari and Arunodaya 
were some of the early victims of this campaign. When Pro!. 
S. M. Farailjpe, editor of the weekly Kal was arrested on 11th 
June and taken to Bombay for the Sessions trial, every one saw 
that Tilak’s arrest was now a matter of a few days. On 20th June, 
H. E. the Governor of Bombay delivered at Poona his opening 
speech before the Legislative Council. In the following solemn 
words, he gave a warning to the journalists and politicians in 

the Province: 

I regret to say that, in this Presidency, there is a sec¬ 
tion of writers and speakers which is in the habit of using 
language that can only be interpreted by the masses as 
incitement to race hatred which leads directly to violence. 
“No Government " H. E. had proceeded to remark, which 
has the welfare and progress of the Presidency at heart can sit 
with folded hands while the people are being led towards the 
abyss”. The stern warning to cease playing with fire was accom¬ 
panied by an appeal to influential journalists to turn their 
energies and the energies of their disciples to the practical good 
of the people. The reference to 4 disciples * and the reference to 
the meeting of journalists at the Haffkine Institute convinced 
every one that TI. E. meant Tilak and Tilak alone. 

Prof. Paranjpe’s arrest was followed by the annual Shivaji 

* Unpublished (Files in tlte Bombay Sacliivalaya). 
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nation festival. Tilak had to keep himself busy with tKil- 
al for three days from 3.2th June. Shri Khaparde arrived, 
ostensibly to participate in the Shivaji festival, but really to 
discuss with Tilak the intriguing situation and its implications.. 
Tilak watched keenly the developments after Prof. Paranjpe*s 
arrest* As bail was being refused to Paranjpe, Tilak decided to 
proceed to Bombay in order to help and guide him. Reaching. 
Poona station he boarded the train, accompanied by a friend. 
Some one, unknown to Tilak, whispered aside to his friend that 
Tilak’s arrest was imminent Approaching Tilak, his friend 
started persuading him to stay in Poona for a couple of days,, 
make necessary arrangements in view of his impending arrest 
and then leave for Bombay. Tilak refused to return ana re¬ 
marked that no preparation was required because every minute 
of his life he was prepared for the worst. 

On 20th June, Paranjpe was released on bail. Tilak conti¬ 
nued his stay in Bombay, the Sardargriha as usual being his 
headquarters. Every gust of wind that blew brought him reports 
as to what was being contemplated regarding himself. On 21 th 
June he left the Sardargriha early in the morning. Slightly 
before noon, an unknown well-wisher dropped in at the Sardar¬ 
griha and informed one of Tilak’s attendants that the arrest- 
warrant was complete, duly signed by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate. When, on his return, Tilak was informed of this, 
he is reported to have remarked ‘ Of what avail is this advance 
information? In view of the all-pervading helplessness, the 
information is as good as not received!” When, after an hours 
rest he got up, he expressed surprise that the police-officers had 
not brought him the warrant. In the evening, he was discussing 
with Prof. Paranjpe certain aspects of the case against the Kal. 
Half a dozen policemen in plain clothes appeared on the scene 
and the warrant was at last served on him. As he received it, 
he said to the policemen, “The Chief Presidency Magistrates 
Court is only a short distance from here! Why should you take 
nearly six hours to reach me?” Putting on his usual dress, he 
left his room. Superintendent Sloan of the Bombay Police 
received him on the ground floor of the Sardargriha. fie was 
first taken to the office of the Bombay Police Commissioner and 
was thence removed to the Police lock-up, adjoining the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate's Court. 
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It was not for nothing that Tilak had been arrested late in the 
afternoon. If the warrant had been served immediately after it 
was signed, news of the arrest would have reached Poona earlier 
than the police-officers deputed to search the Gaikwachvada. By 
the time Tilak was lodged in the police lock-up, these officers 
had reached Poona, With the help of the local police, they sur¬ 
rounded the Gaikwgdwada, forced members of the Tilak-family 
out of their apartments, locked and sealed all rooms of the 
Kesari office and Tilak’s residence and left the wada late 
at night. 

The search kept the police-officers busy for three hours the 
next morning. Disregarding the ordinary and mounted police 
parading from corner to corner the street opposite the wada, 
huge crowds, indulging in slogans, protested against what had 
happened and was happening. Securing as their booty a heap of 
papers, varied in nature, the search-party motored to Sinhagad 
to search Tilak’s bungalow there. Finding nobody to question 
them, they carried on the search, disregarding every considera¬ 
tion of legal and human propriety. They failed to unearth any¬ 
thing of note there. When they returned to Poona on their way 
back to Bombay, they learnt that the people of Poona had 
suspended their normal activities that day, as a token of what 
they felt on hearing the news of Tilak’s arrest 
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25th June, at about .11-30 a.m., Tilak was taken to the 
Esplanade Police' Court, presided over by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Mr. A. H. S. Aston. As the city observed an un¬ 
declared hartal, business and normal activities were sponta¬ 
neously suspended. Swelling crowds moved in the direction of 
the Police Court, right from 9 a.m. The court-room was packed 
to capacity an hour before the usual hour. The policemen on 
duty had to turn out the crowd. There was a huge crowd in the 
court-compound, when Tilak was taken to the court room. 
Mr. Bowen, on behalf of Government, submitted that Tilak stood 
charged under Sections 124-A and 1 53-A of the Indian Penal 
Code. * The country's misfortune* the leading article in the 
Kesari dated 12-5-190S being the subjeet-mattei objected to, 
Mr. Bowen submitted to the court a copy of the Kesari contain¬ 
ing the article and an official translation thereof in English. After 
the formal evidence of a police-officer, the hearing of the case 
was adjourned to 29-0*1908. Upon this, Mr. J. D. Davar, Bar-at- 
Lavv, son of Mr. Justice Dinshaw Davar, the Sessions Judge in 
this trial, put in an application for bail on Tilak's behalf. The 
objections raised by Government prevailed and the application 
was rejected. It was at this stage submitted on behalf of Tilak 
that he should he kept in the police lock-up in the court-building 
itself, instead of being taken to jail. This arrangement would, it 
was explained, help Tilak to contact his legal advisers with ease. 
The Commissioner of Police refused to take upon himself the 
responsibility, which this arrangement implied. It was finally 
arranged that, though Tilak was to be kept in the Dongri jail, 
his legal advisers could see him in the lock-up till evening that 
* day, and, for a few hours in the evening on the day following. 

The reader would recall that the decision to prosecute Tilak 
was finally taken on 9th June, after the article ‘ These remedies 
are not lasting’ had appeared in that days Kesari. With the 
publication of that article, Government had felt sure that they 
would not appear to have lighted a damp squib if they 
prosecuted Tilak. An official translation of this second article in 
English took some time. As the legal formalities necessary to 
Serve on Tilak an arrest-warrant on the basis of this second 
article had not been completed on 24th June, this second war¬ 
rant was served on him in the Dongri jail on 27th June. The 
second article had, according to Government, infringed both the 
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i^tfons of the Indian Penal Code which the earlier article was 
alleged to have infringed. 


On 29-6-1908, the day fixed for the resumption of the 
proceedings, the court-compound was filled with a variety of 
samples of humanity, having mental disequilibrium as their 
common trait. Mounted sowars, accompanied by a substantial 
number of policemen, were in evidence to check this crowd. A 
Hindu Sanyas! wearing a saffron toga, seemed to be the cyno¬ 
sure of all eyes. The excited crowd rose to a higher and higher 
pitch of excitement, as the fervid eloquence of the Sanyasi 
worked its charm. His exhortation to them to prevent Tilak 
from being removed to jail carried the audience oil its feet and 
invited police intervention. The mounted sowars marched head¬ 
long. The crowd receded but was not repressed. Volleys of 
stones, raining from all sides, taught the sowars a lesson. To 
compensate for the injuries which some of them received, they 
arrested half a dozen persons from that vast crowd and 
threatened to proceed against them for being members of an 
unlawful assembly. 

The excitement outside subsided when the court proceed 
ings started at 3-30 p.m. The defence counsel requested th 
magistrate to take note of the reports of the case in the Anglo- 
Indian press. Not content with faithfully reporting the proceed¬ 
ings of the case, a section of this press had indulged in making 
comments. This amounted. Counsel submitted, to contempt of 
court. 1 lie request to start contempt proceedings was, however 
not pressed, because the magistrate warned reporters to restrict 
themselves to reporting pure and simple. 

Whether Tilak should be tried separately for the two sets 
of charges or whether he should have a single trial was the 
question argued from opposite points of view. Barrister Davar, 
on behalf of Tilak, favoured a single trial. The magistrate up¬ 
held the Government view for separate trials. As the examination 
of witnesses proceeded, the magistrate sought to ascertain the 
view of both sides on the point of committing the case to the 
Sessions . As both sides preferred the case to go to the Sessions 
and as the magistrate saw no reason to run counter, the cross- 
examination of witnesses was reserved. 

The Police-Inspector, who had conducted the search of the 
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^I^JCayakwadwacla, deposed to his having secured in the course of 
the search, a post-card. This unstamped, undated post-card was, 
from the point of view of the prosecution, a very valuable find, 
because on it were jotted the names of two books, ‘Handbook 
on Modern Explosives’ by M. Eissler and * Nitro-Explosives ’ by 
P. Gerad Sanford. The insistence of the prosecution to admit the 
card as part of the record of the case and the vehement opposi¬ 
tion of the defence to its admission led to a lively passage at 
arms between the legal luminaries. When the magistrate finally 
decided to admit it, Barrister Davar requested the magistrate to 
record his reasons for admission. 

When the case arising out of the first article was committed, 
the second article and its official translation into English were 
taken on record. The special sanction for prosecution accorded 
bv Government and the declaration of the editor and publisher 
of the Kesari were admitted as a matter of course. A few wit¬ 
nesses, amongst whom was Shri Bhaskar Vishnu Joshi, the official 
translator, were examined for the prosecution. As Tilak declared 
that he wished to reserve for the Sessions all he wanted to say, 
the magistrate declared this case also committed to the Sessions. 
Before he was removed to the Dongri jail, Tilak was allowed 
time to discuss with his friends and advisers the bail-application, 
which was being preferred to the High Court on his behalf. 

The High Court procedure required that the party applying 
for bail must give clear forty-eight hours notice to Government. 
Tilak’s solicitors accordingly gave intimation that they intended 
to move the Sessions Judge on the point of bail. It was somewhat 
late in the afternoon on 29th June when the intimation was 
given. When, on 1st July 1908. Mr. Jinnah appearing for Tilak 
sought to be heard, he was confronted with the objection that 
the forty-eight hours were yet to run. Mr. Justice Davar 
informed Mr. Jinnah that considerations of health would prevent 
him from sitting after 5-30 p.m. The bail application, in conse¬ 
quence, stood adjourned to the next day. 

When the matter was taken up the next day, Government 
opposed the application tooth and nail. Mr. Jinnah tried to refute 
the arguments advanced by advancing cogent reasons in support 
of the application. He referred to Tilak’s health and informed 
the judge that Tilak was under medical treatment for diabetes 
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ten he was arre tted. The translation of the articles held 
objects viable, Mr. Jinhha added, bristled with mistakes. For 
correct translations to be submitted to the Court and for enabl¬ 
ing Tilak to prepare his own defence, the only course, accord¬ 
ing to him, was to grant him bail. Assuring the judge that Tilak 
could be relied upon to appear in Court in time on the day fixed 
for the hearing, Mr. Jinnlui tried to clench his argument by rely¬ 
ing on the earlier ruling of the late Mr. Justice Tyebji who, 
agreeing with Barrister Davar, had, a decade back, granted bail 
in Tilak s c ase. Mr. Jinnah's attempt to win over the judge by 
reminding him of his own argument as a hamster was no doubt 
a shrewd one. He, however, seems to have forgotten Bacon’s 
pregnant observation: When he sits in place, he is another man. 
Mr. Justice Davar of 1908 was a man altogether different from 
Barrister Davar, who had defended Tilak in 1897. He refused 
to follow the ruling cited by Mr. Jinnha. Whether the accused 
would present himself or not for taking his trial was, he 
remarked, ho doubt a weighty consideration. He refused, how¬ 
ever, to take that as the only or the most important criterion. 
Cuided by other considerations which be conveniently kept 
to himself, Mr. Justice Davar turned down the bail application. 


Ihe nature of the jury at the trial was the next point in dis¬ 
pute. Mr. Justice Davar listened to elaborate arguments on this" 
point on 3 7 1908. Barrister Joseph Baptista argued ably against 
Government s insistence on the special jury. He remarked that 
injustice had already been done by the change of venue to 
Bombay liom Poona, where the accused would have natural I v 
secured a Marathi-knowing judge and Marathi-knowing asses¬ 
sors or jurors. The special jury would mostly consist of Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians unable to comprehend the language 
of the articles held objectionable. Misleading English translations 
of these articles have, remarked Mr. Baptista, appeared in the 
Anglo-Indian Press. He submitted that the prospective jurors 
must be presumed to be prejudiced against the accused from 
the start. The communal affinity of such jurors with the English 
rulers ought, affirmed Mr. Baptista, to disqualify them because 
of the identity of interest between them and the prosecution, 
fuming to the charges under section 153-A, Mr. Baptista 
argued that it would be a travesty of justice to confer in such 
a case the status of jurors on Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
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ich as the allegation was that hatred was created ag; 
rh. For all these reasons, concluded Mr. Baptista, the com¬ 
mon jury would help the accused. These weighty arguments' 
failed, however, to carry any conviction to Mr. Justice Davaiy 
who pronounced that the Sessions trial would commence on 
13th July with the help of a special jury. 

Right from the moment of Tilak’s arrest, Government was 
apprehensive of disturbances and disorders. The arrest of Tilak 
late in the evening, the refusal to keep him in the police lock-up 
and the opposition to let him out on bail were all precautionary 
measures. In spite of them, there were demonstrations both at 
Poona and Bombay when the news of his arrest reached the 
public. The huge crowds flocking round the court-buildings 
showed how the wind was blowing. The skeleton in the cup¬ 
board of Government’s mind seemed to frighten it. Revolutionary 
groups abroad were known to have spirited away arrested 
revolutionary leaders. Would similar attempts be made for 
Tilak? Why not anticipate the possibility of Tilak giving them 
a slip and thus strengthening and reviving the Shivaji tradition 
of escaping from the Agra fort? Eager to leave nothing to 
chance, Government moved sufficient troops to Bombay. The 
mill-area received the special attention of Government. Troops 
were in evidence at every important corner m that locality. After 
night-fail on 12th July, Tilak was removed from the Dongri jail. 
High up in the High Court buildings, he was lodged in a solitary 
hall. This was to be his ‘cell’ so long as the trial continued. A 
sergeant was to watch his movements both by day and night. 
In the University buildings just beyond were to he seen soldiers, 
ready to check anything untoward that might happen. 

Eager crowds moved towards the Hjgh Court buildings 
from 9 am on 13th July. The Bandobast. police had, however, 
anticipated them. Everyone was silently scrutinised before he 
was admitted to the hall. Every seat in it was occupied long 
before it was 11 am Kbaparde, Karandikar, Baptista, KeJkar, 
% Bodas and others occupied seats on one side, those on the 
opposite side being occupied by the Advocate-General 
Mr. Branson and his team. Tilak, who had decided to conduct 
the defence himself, was brought downstairs and ushered into 
the hall a few minutes before His Lordship was announced. To 
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_ _ ,e Tilak to follow what the other side would say, a chair 

close to the Advocate-General was offered to him. 


The Advocate-General at the outset submitted that the 
accused should be tried at one trial on all the counts. 1 Juk 
objected to this joinder of charges at the Sessions stage when 
the committing magistrate had treated the counts as distinct. 
He would be handicapped, he pleaded, in marshalling the 
defence, in case the joinder was permitted. After some discus¬ 
sion, the judge ruled that he would allow the joinder, if one o' 
the fouv counts was irrevocably dropped by the prosecution. 
The charge under Section 153-A in its relation to the article 
dated 12th May was ultimately dropped and a joinder of the 
remaining three charges at one trial was allowed. 


Tilak was, at this stage, put into the dock and the charges 
were serially read out to him. Asked to say whether -he pleaded 
guilty or not, Tilak complained that the charges were vague and 
indistinct, and that he would be in a position to reply, if words 
or sentences held objectionable were specifically pointed out to 
him. A sharp skirmish followed this complaint and the judge 
ruled that both the articles in extenso should go on record and 
form the basis of the prosecution. The charges were read out 
anew. Tilak put forth the * not guilty ” plea. As the Clerk of the 
Crown proceeded to read the original articles and their official 
translation into English, Tilak, to avoid waste of time, agreed to 
treat the whole as read, remarking, however, that the official 
translation was inaccurate in material particulars. At this stage*, 
the jury was empanelled. Out of the nine gentlemen, six were 
Europeans, two Farsi s and one a Jew. Mr. Anderson came to be 
the foreman of the jury. 


In the absence of the Advocate-General, one of his learned 
colleagues, Mr. Inverarity, Bar-at-Law, opened the cas<§ for the 
prosecution. It was probably his imperfect knowledge of Maiatlu 
that led him to remark that the accused had referred to English 
rule in India as the country's misfortune. The accused had, 
according to him, suggested that bombs and murders would 
help India to secure political rights as had happened elsewhere. 
In support of the charge under 153-A, lie proceeded to read 
from articles in the Kesari, though these articles had not been 
admitted. Tilak’s intervention helped him to conclude somewhat 
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ruptly his opening speech, which had hardly taken one 
quarter of an hour. 

Shii Bhaskar Vishnu Joshi, 1st Assistant to the Oriental 
Translator, was the first prosecution witness put in the box, 
Mr. Binning, Bar-at-Law, rose to conduct his examination-in¬ 
ch ief. The sanction-orders to prosecute Tilak, the two articles 
held objectionable and the official English translation thereof 
were admitted as a matter of course. When the prosecution 
started putting on record other issues of the Kesari, Tilak submit¬ 
ted that such issues could not be admitted to prove animus , that 
they could, at best, be relied upon as proof of the occasion and 
surroundings of the articles on which the prosecution was based. 
The presiding judge ruled, however, that tire articles could be 
availed of even to prove animus. 

The cross-examination of the prosecution-witnesses marked 
the stage of this trial, whence the proceedings began to have life 
and go. The cross-examination of these witnesses by Tilak and 
their re-examination by the Advocate-General continued succes¬ 
sively for three days and took almost twelve working hours. Out 
of these twelve hours, nearly eight were taken by Tilak alone 
for cross-oamining two witnesses, Mr. Joshi and inspector 
Sullivan, the Police-officer deputed to search Til ale’s residence. 

Joshfs cross-examination started on the fust day. After facing 
Tilak for nearly three hours that day, it fell to Joshfs lot to go 
through the same ordeal for over three hours on the day follow¬ 
ing. Even supposing that Joshi had no political leanings and no 
regard for Tilak as a political leader, he had high regard for 
him as the founder of the New English School, of which he was 
once a student. He laboured under this handicap as he faced 
Tilak. The translations before the Sessions Court, instead of 
being hi's, were the High Court translations. It was, however, 
inconvenient for Mr. Joshi to declare his own translations 
superior to the High Court translations. He thus found himself 
in a fix as he tried to reply. Tilak led him to say that the sanc¬ 
tion to prosecute was given when Government translations were 
not ready. Getting him in a fix, Tilak tried to wrest from him 
the admission that Government translations were hastily got 
ready, just in time for the proceedings before the magistrate. 
Confronted with certain questions, no alternative was left to 
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but to shield himself under his privilege as a Government 
servant. He had to plead inability to distinguish between 
* colour ’ and ‘ complexion \ Once he tried to evade Tilak’s 
question by remarking that he was not well-versed in philology. 
To conceal his embarrassment, lie once asked Tilak whether he 
proposed to test his knowledge of the English language. Tilak 
made him translate into Marathi the English sentence, ‘ A 
despotic rule need not be necessarily tyrannical \ The transla¬ 
tion he submitted was obviously absurd. Tilak set him a Sanskrit 
sloka for translation into Marathi. When he pleaded inability 
and expressed unwillingness to translate Sanskrit lines, Tilak 
reminded him that he was a Jagannath Shankarshel scholar. At 
the close of the first day, this witness had well-nigh collapsed 
before the barrage of questions which Tilak had put to him in 
rapid succession. 

This searching cross-examination of Mr. Joshi provided an 
opportunity to the Anglo-Indian Press to have a dig at Tilak. 
The Bombay Gazette in its issue the next day remarked that 
Tilak was allowed by the Court to treat the witness as if he 
were a candidate struggling to secure a piize. The judge pulled 
up the Bombay Gazette when Tilak drew his attention to 
that papers remarks. The discomfiture of Joshi in the witness- 
box was widely known; and, people, eager to see Tilak score 
over him, started rushing into the court-hall the next day, nearly 
two hours before the proceedings were scheduled to commence. 
Policemen in charge of the hall stoutly refused them admission, 
but held before them the promise that they would be admitted 
at If a m. People, crowding in the streets adjoining, were not 
allowed to form themselves into groups of more than three. At 
11, there was an awful rush and a stampede. The glass-panes 
of the doors and windows of the hall were broken to bits. The 
sergeants were forced to eject part of the mob by reporting to 
some show of force. 

That day Joshi showed a better mood He did not evade; 
he did not dodge; he did not parry-nothing, as compared to what 
lie had done on the previous day. He had probably realised, as 
he thought to himself after the first instalment of his ordeal, 
that, though he was feeling harassed and embarrassed, Tilak did 
not, like the seasoned, professional legal man, enjoy his dis- 
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^eOmiiture. Tilak was, he must have readily seen, too tall a man 
to enjoy at the cost of an ordinary mortal like himself. If any¬ 
thing forced Tilak to frame searching, inconvenient questions, 
it was, he must have concluded, the peculiar position in which 
the great man was placed by circumstances. Carrying conviction 
to the jury that the translations v eve a gross perversion of what 
he had written? was the only course, Joshi must have clearly 
realised, left open to him, if he was to hope to secure his 
acquittal. As Joslii entered the witness-box a changed man 
altogether, the proceedings that day went on smoothly. 

Besides his forensic skill, Tilak showed that day how 
correctly he could read the working of mens minds. He led 
Joslii gradually to admit that, in one place, ‘ mistaking * would 
have conveyed the original meaning better than ‘ saying \ the 
word used in the translation. He drove Joslii to admit that one 
important word in the original was altogether omitted. Finding 
Joshi repeating the plea that the translation was not his, Tilak 
threatened to close the cross-examination abruptly, remarking 
that, as the witness seemed inclined to shirk responsibility for 
the translations, it was no use continuing the cross-examination. 
The presiding Judge, for once, seemed to uphold Tilak’s conten¬ 
tion. Anticipating how all this would affect Joshi, Tilak hastened 
to put him questions and wring from him the reply that capital 
K in the word King in the translation was a serious mistake. He 
also made Joshi admit that 4 world * in the translation for what 
should have been ‘living' was the result of the misreading of 
the original Marathi word 0 . Joshi was forced to admit that the 
High Court translation of one sentence was shabby, though he 
had to maintain that it was correct. Tilak got Joshi to admit that 
one word was wrongly translated owing to the translators- 
inability to correctly appreciate the Marathi compound. He 
made Joshi say openly that several Marathi words for which 
mild English equivalents were necessary and available were 
rendered into English with the help of over-coloured synonyms. 
The learned Advocate-General, unable to follow all these 
niceties, had to remain content after blandly remarking that he 
presumed the witness was saying that the High Court transla¬ 
tion was correct! 


The translators inability to distinguish between ^rjcf (a Marathi 
word) and (a Sanskrit word) had led to the perversion. 
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Tilak started cross-examining Inspector Sullivan on the 
second day of the trial and had to continue the cross-examination 
the next day. On this day, at least half an hour was simply 
wasted, because some of the papers seized in the course of the 
search of Tilak’s house had been left in the magistrate’s court. 
Tilak insisted on every hit of paper seized being produced 
because hie wanted at least some of the papers to go on record. 
Tilak was warned that if he followed that course, lie would 
forgo his right of reply. Tilak maintained that, in view of what 
the prosecution had done, that right would survive even if the 
papers were put on record. When the Judge refused to uphold 
the contention, Tilak informed the court that lie preferred 
admitting the papers to the right of reply. On this day, Tilak 
requested the court to rise for tiffin half an hour earlier than 
usual to enable him to finalise his statement. The judge tried to 
turn down this request lest the change might inconvenience the 
gentlemen of the jury. As these gentlemen showed their willing¬ 
ness to accommodate Tilak, the tiffin-break was taken earlier 
that day. 

While cross-examining Inspector Sullivan, Tilak made him 
admit that the search-warrant, as originally issued, made no 
mention of his bungalow at Sinhgad, that it was the Poona City 
Magistrate who had made the addition and that lie did not know 
when the addition had been mac. \ lie also got out of him 
the admission that the cupboards in the Sinhgad bungalow were 
forced open by the search-party, which had failed to take any 
responsible person from Tilak’s Poona establishment, when it 
proceeded to Sinhgad from Poona. Inspector Sullivan had also 
to admit that the drawer from which one card was specially 
selected was not locked, that it contained a whole heap of papers 
relating to a variety of subjects and that the card was mixed up 
in the heap, being neither at the top nor at the bottom. 

When the Court resumed work, Tilak submitted his written 
statement. It contained the English translation of more than a 
dozen words used in the two articles, on wliich the prosecution 
was based. This was intended to show that the English transla¬ 
tion of the articles before the Court was misleading in material 
parts thereof. A part of the statement submitted by Tilak to the 
Decentralisation Commission was incorporated in this statement. 

1 his was intended to make it clear to the Court that criticism 
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ae administration and submission of views for its improve 
vnent formed part of the normal duty of the accused as a public 
worker and a journalist. The last part of the statement was 
intended to give a reasonable explanation of the card found in 
the drawer of Tilak’s writing desk. The names of two books were 
jotted down on the card because the accused, who intended to 
criticise the Explosive Substances Act, had a mind to order 
those books from firms of publishers abroad, in case the books 
were not available in the libraries of Bombay and Poona. 

Shortly after this statement was read out and submitted to 
the Court, Tilak started addressing the jury. This address started 
by him on 15th July was concluded on 22nd. On the first day, 
Tilak spoke for nearly two hours. As Friday 17th July was the 
mail day in the week, the Court did not sit that day after the 
break for tiffin. Tilak, therefore, could get only three hours that 
day. On 22nd July he concluded within an hour after the work 
had started. On the n maining three days, he conducted his 
defence for full five hours every day. The defence, which kept 
Tilak on his legs for nearly twenty-two hours spread over six 
working days, formed one of the high lights of this memorable 
trial. The Russian Consul in Bombay felt tempted to attend the 
court to hear the accused open his defence. English and Parsi 
ladies and high-ranking gentlemen from different classes of 
society graced by their presence the huge audience, which 
listened to the weighty and learned defence of the illustrious 
accused. 

When Tilak was removed from the Dongri jail and kept in 
the High Court buildings, he seems to have thought that he 
could with ease get books from the High Court library. 
Mr. Justice Davar, through whom he tried to ascertain how far 
that was possible, informed him that he had no control over 
that library. The Judge was, however, considerate enough to 
keep all his books at Tilaks disposal and, there are also grounds 
to infer that he used his good offices to secure for Tilak some 
other books which he wanted to study. With this huge mass of 
legal literature to keep him company, Tilak gathered valuable 
material for his defence. That he kept awake practically for the 
whole night hunting out authorities, chalking out the line of 
argument most effective for his purpose and refreshing his 
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__lory is clear from the following conversation between him 

and the British sergeant posted at the door of his room. On the 
second day of the trial, the sergeant kept awake till it wits one 
past midnight. As sleep overcame him, he tinned to Tilak 
and said' ; 
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“It's now getting rather late, sir! Don't you think you 
should have some rest now?” 


Tilak: Why? Are you feeling sleepy? You may sleep, if 
you like. I won’t abscond. 

When it was nearly five, Tilak, having finished his read¬ 
ing, awakened the sergeant and said to him : 

“I have finished my reading! I will now have some 
rest.” 

The sergeant — Thank you very much. Sir ! 

Tilak \s speech, both in English and as translated in Marat In, 
was published immediately after he was removed to Mandalay. 
At this distance of time —nearly half a century now —it is pos¬ 
sible to study it only in print. Every effective speech, put in 
print, loses some of its initial flavour and warmth. It. resembles 
condensed milk, useful and nourishing no doubt, but un¬ 
questionably inferior to whole milk fresh from the cow s udder. 
The present-day reader, if he feels inclined to skip over or cavil 
at the repetitions in Tilak’s speech, is free to find what consola¬ 
tion he can in the thought that even the learned Advocate- 
General, when he replied to Tilak, repeatedly harped on this 
point. Much of the repetition was, it must be remembered, 
necessary and unavoidable. The jury was likely to get its impres¬ 
sions blurred if the important points made out on the first and 
second day were not reemphasised. Tilak wanted to rely on the 
importance of jury-made law which had safeguarded the liberty 
of speech, both in England and America. Even treatises on 
jurisprudence, which expatiate on king-made and judge-made 
law hardly refer to jury-made law. The point he was trying to 
impress on the jury was, Tilak believed, not sufficiently known 
even to students of law. Tilak was perfectly justified in taking 
the gentlemen of the jury to be laymen. There was, therefore, 
nothing wrong when Tilak somewhat repeated the importance 
of jury-made law. The Advocate-General had taken care to 
ascertain that Tilak s knowledge of Law was twenty-five years 
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H ad he taken care to ascertain that Tilak had been a teacher 
for several years in the prime of his life, he would have appre¬ 
ciated the repetition in Tilak’s speech, because repetition, as pari 
of the process of fixation, serves its purpose in the art of teaching. 

At the outset, Tilak requested the gentlemen of the jury, the 
judge and the learned Advocate-General to bear with him if they 
found his speech too long. As he had lost his right of reply, he 
had to anticipate every point likely to be advanced against him. 
As no specific parts of the articles were selected as the basis of 
the charges, he had to deal with the articles as a whole. As the 
gentlemen of the jury did not understand the language of the 
articles and as he had, when he cross-examined Joshi, proved 
that the translations before the court had perverted the original 
articles in material parts thereof, he would have to place before 
the jury what, according to him, ought to be the correct transla¬ 
tion of some of these parts. Though he had, in order that the 
jury might understand him first-hand, decided to take up the 
defence himself, he was conscious, he submitted, of his limita¬ 
tions in the face of the galaxy of legal luminaries, pitted 
against him. 

Tilak explained at length to the jury what preparation, 
attempt, intention and motive signified in law. Requesting the 
jury to guard itself against a blind acceptance of the maxim that 
<\ man is presumed to intend the natural consequences of his 
actionhe impressed upon the jury that the only action proved 
by the prosecution and willingly accepted by him was the 
publication of the articles in question. In view of the large 
number of news-paper extracts submitted by him, it was upto 
the jury, he maintained, to consider independently whether the 
articles were intended to excite hatred or contempt against the 
Government. He laid stress on the stormy discussion carried on 
by news-papers all over India immediately after the Muzfurpur 
bomb incident. One set of newspapers had made open sugges¬ 
tions to Government that a ruthless policy of repression was the 
only remedy effectively to check the bomb-cult. Some of them 
had openly mentioned his name. Articles published in reply to 
this campaign had self-defence as their motive. They were meant 
to warn Government that a unilateral policy of repression would 
not suffice, that a simultaneous grant of substantial concessions 
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it growing public aspirations was called for. Articled 
fished in the thick of the controversy, with the intention of 
giving a timely 7 warning to Government, cannot have, he wanted 
the jury to note, as their natural consequence the excitement of 
hatred against Government. With this explanation regarding the 
intention and effect of the articles to guide it, he requested the 
jury to hold him ‘not guilty*, especially in view of the fact that 
the prosecution had failed to lead any evidence to prove that 
the intention and effect of the articles were what it alleged. 

Tilak’s attempt to disprove the charge under Section 153-A 
was very ingenious. He requested the jury to note that the 
prosecution had not mentioned the classes or communities which 
the article had antagonised. He wanted the Jury to hold that 
what the prosecution meant was not communities bu! simply 
classes. Trying to explain why communities had to be left out 
of consideration, he quoted the views of some Anglo-Indians 
who agreed with his own political views. In like manner, lie men¬ 
tioned a few Indians who opposed his views and supported the 
bureaucracy. Having thus made out a case for the exclusion of 
communities and having stated that classes alone were meant 
by the prosecution, he asserted that there were in India only 
two classes. The antagonism between these two classes—Pro- 
bureaucraev and Anti-bureaucracy —being at least a quarter of 
a century old, how can his articles, he asked, be held responsible 
for creating that antagonism? 

The article held objectionable also under section 153-A was, 
he maintained, a connected, coherent piece of composition, 
capable of leaving one, single and total impression on the 
readers mind* He asked the jury to find out ]iow that single 
article could simultaneously lead to two distinct results viz. 
fomenting sedition and antagonising classes. He suggested that 
Anglo-Indian papers like the Pioneer deserved to be prosecuted 
under Section 153-A. He blamed Government for allowing 
such papers free scope. If prosecution under that section had 
been possible without the sanction of Government, several 
prosecutions, lie asserted, would have been launched against 
such papers. 

Though the inaccurate, perverted translation of his articles 
threatened to harm him immensely, TiJak requested the jury to 
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iderstand sympathetically the inherent difficulties leading to 
such inaccuracies. Students of Indian languages and Indian 
journalists would find the following extracts from Tilak’s address 
refreshing. 

Marathi is a growing language and an attempt is here 
made to translate the Marathi language of 1908 with the aid 
of a dictionary published full fifty years ago. I knew that 
the High Court translator would take shelter in a diction¬ 
ary, but, old fortifications cannot stand before new guns. 

o # « 

All that you read in English papers—subjects of high 
politics, commerce, economics—is discussed in Marathi 
papers now-a-days; and, of course, it is very difficult to 
render them in Marathi. The ideas occur to us in English 
because we have received them through English books, 
while we have to write in Marathi. This has been going on 
fo; the last 20 or 25 years. Before the character of the 
language is changed, not only English ideas but also English 
constructions are adopted. The present Marathi is a 
combination of English and Sanskrit styles with English 
ideas expressed hv new-coined words. It is impossible to 
find these words in any dictionary. The translations have 
not been intentionally wrongly done. But the man, who did 
them, could not have been acquainted with the literature 
of the present day. In order to properly render these articles 
into English, the man must be up-to-date. 

It was natural that Tilak should quote profusely from 
standard books on law and from judicial decisions. Being a 
journalist, his reference to news-paper articles and magazine 
articles, old and new, had nothing very unusual about it The 
ease with which he quoted from Mill and Spencer, from 
Malcolm's ‘Govt, of India', from Major Evans Belts ‘Our 
Vassal Empire \ must have struck the jury as something 
remarkable. - Problems of Greater Britain‘Topics of India) 
Statesmen\ ‘Fall of Czardom‘Fall of Lord Cur/on\ ‘Civil 
Service under the Company \—the names of such books were 
mentioned by him with case and passages therefrom quoted 
without any effort. He had been reading these books, he 
explained to the jury, for over a quarter of a century and had 
digested their contents. After explaining at length what attempt 
in law meant, he had simplified the whole argument by 
stating it in the form of an algebraic equation: Offence- 
Success—Attempt . The problem which the jury was set to solve 
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described as an equation with three indeterminate 
quantities. As they listened to him from day to day, the gentle* 
men of the jury must have realised that the accused, though a 
politician, had an eminence all his own, that though a journalist, 
he nowhere resembled the common run of the journalist, vriio 
manufactures his newspaper out of other newspapers and is 
complacent enough to pose as a pundit. 


§L 


Thus impressed by his unusual range of learning which 
seemed to sit so lightly on the accused, the jury must have 
accepted the explanation offered by 'lilak as regards the post¬ 
card. As the reader remembers, the police party, while searching 
Tilak’s residence, found in the drawer of his writing-desk an 
undespatched post-card on which the names of two books were 
jotted down. As the books referred t, explosives, the police- 
officers had well-nigh cried ‘Eureka! we have found’, when 
they sighted that card. In spite of Tilak’s protests, this card was 
taken on record. Anticipating that the prosecution would use 
the card to impute some motive or intention to him, lilak 
explained at some length the story of the card. He brought to 
the notice of the court the fact that photo-prints of the card 
had been kept ready by the prosecution. He would not be 
surprised, he remarked, if a copy was intended for I.ord Money. 
He submitted that he had a mind, while criticising the Explosive 
Substances Act, to compare the definition of the expression 
‘ explosive substance in the Act with the definition given by 
experts ou the subject. On reference being made to a lecent 
catalogue of books, he came across the names of the two books 
which he noted on the card. In support of his explanation, he 
handed over the relevant catalogue to the court. 


The striking, original and appealing part of Tilak’s address 
was that wherein he dealt with jury-made law. Picking up half 
a dozen leading cases from the history of criminal law in 
England and adding to this number one important case from 
the history of the U. S. A., he assured the jury that the existing 
law of sedition was the same in India as in England. It was upto 
the jury in India, he added, to maintain the similarity between 
the laws by taking upon itself the application and execution 
thereof. Just as the English Jury refused to restrict itself by the 
directions of the presiding judge and took to itself the right of 
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rtaining the motive and intention of the accused by 
independently assessing facts, circumstances and surroundings, 
so should the Indian jury strike, he appealed, the bold path of 
finding ior itself, by a survey of surroundings, what the motive 
of the editor might have been and how his writings might have 
affected his readers. This independence of English juries had 
safeguarded the three essential freedoms in England and had 
ultimately secured for them legislative recognition. Though the 
special jury lmd, in a way, proved a handicap to him, the English 
personnel of the jury appeared to him a blessing in disguise* As 
Englishmen they knew, he felt sure, how their ancestors had 
successfully struggled to enlarge the liberty of the press in 
England, and he felt confident that they would appreciate his 
effort in that noble cause. When he was almost on the point of 
resuming his seat, he made this final appeal to the jury: 

I am now on the wrong side of life, according to the 
Indian standards of life. For me, it can only he a matter of 
a few years; but future generations will look to your verdict 
and see whether you nave judged wrong or right. The 
verdict is likely to be a memorable one irk the history of the 
struggle for the freedom of the Indian Press. ... If at 
least one of you would come forward and say that I was 
right in what I did, it will be a matter of satisfaction to me; 
for I know that if the jury arc not unanimous in England, 
another trial would take place. It is not so here: blit it 
would be a moral support upon which 1 would rely with 
great satisfaction. 

The reader will soon learn how the Advocate-General, the 
presiding judge and the jury reacted to Tilak’s speech. The 
impression left by it on the minds of high-ranking Government 
officers is recorded in the following reminiscence*: 

After the Tilak-Montague meeting in Delia in 1918, 
two high-ranking officers casually drifted into conversation 
regarding Tilakb scholarship. One of these officers who 
happened to be eminent in the legal field referred to Tilak’s 
trial in 1908. “ Tilak’s address to the jury * he remarked, 
* has made an abiding impression on mv mind. Every juror 
who w ants to understand his status and ms duty should turn 
to it as an object lesson on the subject. Tilak never was a 
professional lawyer. Still he could expound the subject in 
all its intricate bearings. That’s what strikes me mostl Don’t 
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you agree, Sir, that it was a marvellous feat? ” The other 
officer remarked, “It doesn’t appear at all striking.to me. 
Gifted with remarkable powers, Tilak was capable of 
creating High Courts and the jury system. Nothing surpris¬ 
ing, if lie could explain to the jury what its duty was!’ 
When Tilak resumed his seat hardly taking one hour on 
22nd July, Mr. Branson, the learned Advocate-General, rose to 
refute the arguments advanced by Tilak. As his reply progressed, 
the judge decided to take the case through all its remaining 
stages that very day, even if it meant continuing after the usual 
hour of rising for the day. He decided to shorten the tiffin inter¬ 
val and ordered arrangement for refreshments, because he fore 
saw that the jurors would not be relieved at 5-30 pan. as usual. 
This change in the time-table, announced in the court at 
2-30 p.m. conveyed its suggestions both to the prosecution and 
the accused. As both parties could correctly anticipate what it 
all meant, they started preparing for the coming finale. A larger 
number of policemen came gradually to be in evidence around 
the court-room. 

The Advocate-General spoke for slightly over four hours in 
all, for two hours before the break for tiffin, for nearly two hours 
before the additional break for refreshment and for a fev 
minutes after this short break. Afraid that Tilak might have 
succeeded in winning over to liis side some of the gentlemen 
of the jury, he repeatedly tried to set them right. In one place, 
he admitted that a certain amount of uncertainty might have 
arisen in the mind of the jury, but traced this effect to the 
absurdity of Tilak's arguments. In another part of his speech, 
he remarked that Tilak had done his best ‘ to throw all the dust 
he could collect, even in the monsoon weather’ into the eves 
of the jury. When he had sufficiently warmed up, he did not 
hesitate to make the following indignant remarks: 

It is such abject nonsense that I can hardly believe that 
Mr. Tilak is not: pulling the legs of the jury in putting it 
forward. 

Eager to rescue the gentlemen of the jury from the fool’s 
paradise to Which, in his opinion, Tilak had transported them, 
this learned gentleman remarked: 

You have been told that you are guardians of the press! 
Fiddlesticks I You are guardians of the press no more than 
I am. Before God, you are guardians of the Penal Code and 
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the Penal Code protects the press. . . . Now what comes 
of all this bunkum about the freedom of the press? Freedom 
of the press has been turned into an engine for tie exercise 
of licence which, so far as one can judge, has no limit 
except the will of persons who claim to be exempt from all 
restraint upon what they call the liberty of the press, 
including the right to abuse the Government and contend 
that liberty of tne press is inconsistent with the existence 
of the Government as it now stands. 

Forced to admit that Tilak had, in the same breath, dis¬ 
approved, with the same emphasis, both the anarchist’s bomb 
and Government’s repression, this gentleman hesitated not to 
impute hypocrisy to Tilak. Here is one gem gleaned from his 


You will see for yourselves, in a few moments, that this 
was only a hypocritical plan. It is impossible to believe that 
the writer could have had in his mind anything but approv¬ 
ing the hideous murders at Muzfurpur and Poona. 

Here is another gem! 

To say that it has been the practice in the English 
Courts to leave all questions of law and facts to the jury is 
a misrepresentation of facts. One begins to doubt the purity 
and loftiness of people who will try to mislead a jury in 
this Way! 

During the entire course of bis address, Tilak bad not even 
once tried to evoke the jury's feelings of compassion or pity. On 
15th July, he had used the following, unambiguous words; 

I have not come here to ask you any grace. I am pre¬ 
pared to stand by the consequences of mv act. 

Forgetting these words and the robust attitude from 
which they sprang, the Advocate-General made the following 
remarks: 

Tilak found fault with the translation, the last occasion 
being this morning. Here again one can hardly believe 
Mr. Tilak was serious; but, one can understand he vs in a 
very dangerous, and I might say, a very desperate condition. 
Any straw that he can get hold of, to float on the tide of 
ruin on which he has swept himself, he must clutch at. 
That Tilak should have, though he defended himself, a 
group of lawyers to assist him and that his address to the jury 
should find admirers was gall and wormwood to this Englishman. 
This is evident from the following quotations from his reply 
to Tilak: 
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There are pleaders to right of him, pleaders to left ’a 
him, pleaders in front of him, while he did the thundering. 

* # a 

My contention is that there is really no defence which 
can be seriously considered, notwithstanding the length of 
time that the accused took in elaborating the case and which 
his advisers and admirers considered an admirable defence. 
A part of Tilak’s argument he caustically labelled as 
~ patriotic sedition He referred in a very peculiar fashion to 
TiJak \s argument regarding intention and the mode of inferring 
it. Trying to create some fun by punning on the first word in the 
expression 4 exploded doctrine *, he questioned with biting irony 
wlielher the explanation was to be found in Bengali bombs. 
Quick to blame Tilak for the repetitions in his speech, this 
seasoned expert reiterated his thesis that the articles in the Kesari 
contained a veiled threat of coming mutiny and that there was 
in them an attempt to terrorise Government by threats/ open 
and concealed. The lurid picture he painted for the jury, in case 
it failed to find sedition in the two articles, is found in the 
following words: 

Well, if it is not sedition, the sooner the law is altered 
to reach the person who has these convictions, the better 
for all parties concerned, and, the longer will the anarchy 
be deferred which will certainly come upon us. If the con¬ 
duct and policy of Mr. Tilak and his party meets with the 
approval of any-court of justice, then the flood-gates of 
anarchy will be opened and disaster might follow as night 
follows days. 

It was already getting dark when the learned Advocate- 
General concluded his reply to Tilak. The monsoon weather to 
which he had referred was making itself felt It was raining 
outside, right in the fashion of the July rains in Bombay. The 
crowd that waited outside the compound of the High Court 
buildings had gradually melted in the evening, because the 
general impression was kept up that the court would rise as 
usual at 5-30 p.m. and that the final stage of the trial would be 
reserved for the next day. News, however, gradually reached 
liir and wide that something too deep and dark for the light of 
day was under contemplation. Eager crowds, uneasy, anxious 
and impatient, began to swell along the streets round about the 
Flora Fountain. They cared not for their personal comfort; thev 
noticed not the mud-splashed street. They were getting soaked 
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the skin! They were, however, indifferent to everything 
except the fate of Tilak. 

His Lordship began summing up the ease when it was 
nearly seven. This took almost an hour. His Lordship took 
particular care to see that his leanings were kept all to himself. 
The moment he had the remotest doubt that his leanings had 
peeped out, he hastened to show that he was trying his best to 
hold the scales even. The following extract from the Judge's 
summing up is noteworthy: 

Then you are told, “ I did this in self-defence 1 could 
understand self-defence if someone pulled a man’s nose and 
he boxed his ears. I could make allowance. But if some 
one pulls your nose and vou box the ears of another man, 
how is that self-defencer According to the accused, the 
* Pioneer ’ attacked the native agitators and may have said 
something, which might be quite improper. What is there 
to show that the ‘ Pioneer ’ is a Government paper? I am 
only expressing views which strike me as features in the 
case. 1 am leaving you free. Anything which 1 am saying to 
you which does not meet with your commendation, reject 
it. I am simply saying to you that there are aspects of the 
case which present themselves to me. You are the judges 
of Facts; it is on your verdict that I rely. 

It was almost 8 when the judge had done with his sum¬ 
ming up. The jury retired at 8-8 pan. While the gentlemen of 
the jury kept themselves in retirement, gloomy silence possessed 
the court-room, Everybody could anticipate what was going to 
happen. Surrounded by this all-pomading gloom, Tilak sat in 
the midst of his friends. When lie found that the geniality even 
of Dadasaheb Khaparde had got frozen, lie took upon himself 
the task of breaking the ice. “ Let us enjoy, Dadasaheb ”, said 
he, “ our last tea together. The stage seems set for something 
big. Transportation seems to lie ahead Khaparde and others 
at the tea-table were amazed to find Tilak so courageous; they 
were, however, overcome by feelings too deep for words. 

The gentlemen of the jury returned at 9-20 p.m. His Lord- 
ship once more graced his seat. The Clerk of the Crown asked 
the foreman if the jury was unanimous. On getting a negative 
reply, the Clerk continued his questions till it was ascertained 
that seven out of the nine jurors held Tilak guilty on all the 
three counts whereas the remaining held him innocent on all 
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im. There being no chance of the jury becoming unanimousT 
Judge felt called upon to deliver judgment in accordance 
with the verdict and to pass sentence. Tilak was allowed by His 
Lordship to read certain points which he wanted to be reserved 
for reference to the Full Bench. When he had don. with the 
reading and His Lordship had refused to reserve any of the 
points, the learned Advocate-General requested His Lordship 
to note the point of previous conviction. After some discussion, 
Tilak admitted the point. These formalities over, His Lordship 
turned to Tilak and asked him, “ Do you wish to say anything 
more before I pass sentence? ” 

Every child in India knows the story of Nrisinha, bursting 
out of a pillar when the father of Pralhad kicked it with might 
and main. What is not as well-known is the back-ground of tin's 
story. The father of Pralhad refused to admit any power as 
being superior to his own. Pralhad held God within to he 
superior to the mightiest power on earth. Not satisfied with 
merely holding the view, Pralhad preached it and propagated 
it. This preaching carried on by the son brought the authority 
of the father into contempt. The father decided to kill the son; 
hut decided at the same time to give him the last chance of life. 
He hoped the child would be disillusioned and would retract as 
soon as his faith in the omnipresence of God was shattered by 
some hard touch of reality. He kicked the pillar expecting that 
it would crack; he was sure that nothing would emerge from it 
to save and shelter the child. The Ehagvat Purana informs" us 
that as the pillar cracked and the radiant Nrisinha emerged 
from it, a booming sound that seemed to rend the sides 
accompanied the crash. Hiranyakashipu, the power-intoxicated 
father of Pralhad, looked on with breathless consternation as the 
half-man, half-lion form of Nrisinha dazzled him. 

So must have His Lordship Mr. Justice Davar looked on at 
1 ilak, as the words of his immortal reply started striking the 
numb atmosphere. Shri Khaparde who was present has noted 
that the statement staggered everybody. The words lit; uttered 
were not the result of any forethought. The dignified words were 
the spontaneous over-flow of las feelings. Nobody whose mind 
does not habitually and normally occupy a high plane can utter 
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words. Those simple words seemed to hurl defiance at 
power that seemed to be bent on crushing him totally and finally. 

The defiance must have proved doubly effective because it 
was absolutely effortless. Every word, as Tilak uttered it clearly 
and emphatically, proved how vastly superior he was not only 
tp the judge but to the power whose mouth-piece the judge had 
ultimately become. With malice towards none, with courage and 
confidence not in the least shaken, he asked the judge and the 
jury to note "what he had to say: 

All I wish to say is that, in spite of the verdict of the 
jury, I maintain that I am innocent. There are higher powers 
that rule the destiny of things, and, it may be the will of 
Providence that the cause 1. represent may prosper more by 
my suffering than by my remaining free. 

The Judge, who had maintained an admirable balance while 
summing up the ease, started speaking like a man whose mind 
has been thoroughly unhinged. He remarked that the sentence 
he had decided to pass—six years transportation and a fine of 
one thousand rupees—would be stigmatised as misplaced 
leniency. He certified that the hatred of the accused for the 
ruling class had not disappeared during the preceding ten years. 
Degenerating almost into abuse, the judge passed the following 
strictures : 

It must be a diseased mind, a most perverted mind, that 
could say that the articles which you have written are legiti¬ 
mate weapons in political agitation. They are seething with 
sedition; they preach violence, they speak of murders with 
approval, and the cowardly and atrocious act of committing 
murders with bombs, not only seems to meet with your 
approval, but, you hail the advent of the bomb in India as 
if something has come to India for its good. 

The hour of midnight was not far away when this sublime, 
tragic drama, unfolding itself for over a week, had reached its 
climax .The gentlemen of the jury were promised by the judge 
exemption for full three years. The sentence having been pro¬ 
nounced, Tilak was entrusted to the police-officers. As the court¬ 
room by stages became empty and as vehicles waiting down¬ 
stairs started moving to their destinations, the crowd waiting in 
the streets guessed what had, at last, happened! They waited 
on, expecting to have perhaps the last darshan of the martyr. 
They had, however, to wait in vain. Government had decided 
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en Tilak, now their ward, from the public eye. Police- 
officers led him downstairs not by the flight of stairs that leads 
to the Flora Fountain side of the buildings but by the other 
passage that opens on the sea-face side. As Tilak was being thus 
led, he encountered on the way Barrister Davar, the son of 
Mr. Justice Davar. Davar Jr. had come to the High Court at 
that odd hour to enquire what had kept his father out so late. 
He saw Tilak but dared not face him. Tilak secured permission 
to say a word to him. He consoled the young man, thanked him 
for what he had done for him, assured him that he would stand 
the lest of this ordeal and requested him to reserve his feelings 
for a better day*. 

As the car waiting in the High Court compound took Tilak 
to one of the B. B. C. 1. Railway stations where a special train 
was kept ready, the disappointed crowd dispersed, <very one 
forming his own conjecture as to the destination of the hero. For 
a day or two before, the city was agog with conflicting rumours 
as to the place where Government proposed o take him. T;lak 
boarded a compartment of the special train and, within a short 
time, the train moved on. Government wanted to take its own 
time to decide where Tilak was to be finally lodged. They had 
decided to take him to Sabarmati pending the decision. 
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FROM SABARMATI TO MANDALAY 


The special train which took Tilak from Bombay to the Sabar- 
mati fail had an engine trouble on the way, and, a mail-engine 
had to be requisitioned to icplace the first engine. The Collector 
of Ahmedabacl, who entrained at the Ahrnedabad Station and 
accompanied Tilak to the jail, informed the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment as follows* oil 24th July: 

The prisoner seemed depressed and was muttering to 
himself. 1 understand that he gave no trouble en route and 
was polite until the end, when he told the police-officers 
that mere would be trouble over his arrest. 

The Police-officer who accompanied Tilak wrote to Bombay 
on 24th from Ahrnedabad as follows: 

My dear Quin, 

I sent you a cypher wire this morning which I hope you 
’were able to decipher. Sometimes these messages get muti¬ 
lated in transit 

“ The Prisoner was lodged in the jail without any fuss; 
and, owing to the precaution of having a special train, with¬ 
out any one having an inkling of what was on foot.” 

By the time Tilak was thus lodged in jail on 23rd July 
1908—his 52nd birthday—the world was shocked to learn that 
a severe sentence had been inflicted on him. Dejection, resent- 

* Confidential files in the Sachivalaya, Bombay. 
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protests, though universal, were markedly obtrusive in 
Bombay and Poona. The late Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who happened 
to be at the Poona Government House on that day, has graph i- 
rally described the atmosphere of Poona in the following 
words *: 


Poona, the ancient city of the Peswas, lay plunged in a 
gloom that spread its sombre and menacing shadow, even 
across the gay, sequestered gardens oi Ganeshkhind where 
I was then a guest. I recall the anxious faces of the officials, 
the doubts and fears and questionings. Was a riot imminent? 
Was it wise or safe for the Governor to drive through the 
city to attend a function that long before had been settled 
for that date? Like one in a dream I drove in state with the 
Government House Party through the silent streets, where 
the people’s grief was as yet too dazed for lamentation. Late 
that evening," .... an exalted person, at that period of his 
power, credited with sympathy for Indian aspiration, mur¬ 
mured with a grave sigh of regret. “ I would rather my 
right hand were cut off than that this should have 
happened w . 


There were persons everywhere who reflected in silence 
and resolved upon the nature of the vows to be religiously 
observed till Tilak was back in their midst. Those who moved 
out of their tenements found life almost paralysed. As students 
had stayed away from schools and colleges, these institutions 
were nominally open. Even those who attended courts, offices 
nd business houses had no heart in their work. When distant 
illages gradually learnt what had happened, they also reacted 
imilarly to the shocking event. 


The bureaucratic high gods at Simla found in the news¬ 
papers a report on 24th July that Tilak had been placed on 
board the Mayo and had been sent to the Andamans. They 
sought confirmation of this report by sending to the Bombay 
authorities the following telegramf : 


Newspaper states that Tilak was placed on board 
Indian Marine Steamer Mayo which then sailed for 
Andamans Government of India desire to know whether 
this is true, and if so, furnished with full statement of rea¬ 
sons for such action without previous reference to them. 
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To this telegraphic enquiry, the Government of Bombay 
sent the same clay the following telegraphic reply: 

Statement you refer to is entirely without foundation. 

Th e decision of the mill-hands of Bombay to strike work 
continuously for six days—one day for every year of Tilafc’s 
sentence—was a shock to the Bombay authorities. They failed 
to understand why labour should go on strike because a politi¬ 
cal leader had been heavily sentenced by a court of lav/. Inter¬ 
preting the strike as an open defiance of its judicial authority, 
the Bombay Government decided not to tolerate it. Suspecting 
that the mill-owners had engineered the strike, the authorities 
forced them to open the mills. Winning a few jobbers over to 
their side and persuading a handful of mill-hands to resume 
work, the Bombay police tried to create the impression that the 
strike had fizzled out. The mill-hands resented this breach in 
their ranks and a few among them indulged in stone-throwing. 
The authorities resorted to firing. The casualty list went on 
swelling until at the end of the week, the number mounted 
to 75. Some arrests were made and some of the arrested persons 
were awarded sentences exceeding a full year. 

The decision to lodge Tilak temporarily in the Saharmati 
jail was the outcome of a variety of reasons. Government were 
sure that Tilak’s friends would exhaust all judicial remedies to 
get his sentence reduced, if not set aside. That there were 
influential persons even in official circles who entertained serious 
doubts as regards the legality of Tilak’s trial is clear from the 
following words in Mr. Quinn’s letter* dated 28th July 1908: 

Robertson writes from Bombay that there is an opinion 

there that the Privy Council, if appealed to, will quash the 

Tilak trial as bad for misjoinder of charges. 

The Government of Bombay seems, for a variety of reasons, 
to have fixed upon the Sabarmati jail as the place of Tilak’s 
detention, at least till the Bombay High Court had given its 
decision regarding leave to appeal to the Privy Council. There 
was an additional reason involving administrative technicalities. 
If Tilak was to be lodged in some jail outside the limits of the 
Province of Bombay, the administration of that Province must 
consent to receive him. With these questions to solve, the 

* Confidential files in the Sachivalaya, Bombay. 
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Government of Bombay devoted some days to the study of 


conditions in the various jails in the Indian Empire. 

Eager to ascertain Tilak s whereabouts, his solicitors in 
Bombay started enquiries immediately after he was taken to 
Sabannati. They first wrote to the Police Commissioner, and, on 
failing to get the information sought, wrote on 27th July to the 
Government of Bombay. On 29th July, Government replied to 
the solicitors that Tilak had been lodged in the Sabannati jail. 
Mr. Vidwans seems to have started correspondence with Govern¬ 
ment earlier, because, we learn from Tilak s History Ticket 0 
that Mr. Vidwans, accompanied by Mr. Ketkar, Tikik’s son-in- 
law, had art interview with him on 29th July. 

During the period of Tikik’s trial at Bombay, the House of 
Commons had commenced its session. When the sentence passed 
on Tilak and Mr. Justice Davars strong language before he 
passed it were published in England, Sir Henry Cotton, 
Dr. Rutherford and Mr. Keir Hardie put questions to tire 
Secretary of State for India suggesting the exercise of clemency 
for Tilak. When the reply given by the Under-Secretary showed 
that the Home Government was inclined to justify whatever had 
happened, it was suggested that the articles in the Kesari , on 
which the prosecution was based, should be published as a 
parliamentary paper to enable members of Parliament to under¬ 
stand how far Mr. Justice Davars strictures were just. This 
suggestion also did not appeal to Government. 

The Hotible Mr. Gokhule had reached England on 10th May 
1908, the day on which Mr. Savarkar and the youths at the 
India House celebrated the anniversary of the war of Indepen¬ 
dence in 1857. Pie had, of course, interviews with the Secretary 
of State for India. One of these interviews, it is alleged, took 
plaee while Tilak was tried in Bombay. What Gokhale casually 
stated on this occasion regarding Tilak’s relations with the 
Sarvarkars and Mr. P. M. Bapat was forthwith conveyed by 
Mr. Morley in code words to the authorities in India. Savarkar’s 
followers in Bombay had intercepted this code message. 

After Tilak was sentenced to transportation, Indians in 
London decided to hold a protest meeting at the Caxton Hall. 
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ie Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale was requested to preside; When he 
expressed his inability, he was requested at least to attend, if 
not speak at the meeting* As he completely dissociated himself 
from the protest meeting, a resolution condemning him was 
passed at the meeting, held under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Parekh. 

1 hough Mr. Gokhale was thus misunderstood and though a 
section of the press in India indulged in its campaign of vilify¬ 
ing him, he had his own feelings and plans regarding the 
sentence inflicted on Tilak. The following passages 4 from letters, 
both written to Mr. Patwardhan of Poona, help us to understand 
the working of Mr. Gokhales mind on this occasion. The first 
extract is from the letter dated London 23rd July 1908 and the 
second from that dated Vichy 13th August 1908: 

This morning's papers contain telegrams about the 
shocking sentence inflicted on Mr. Tilak. There is, of course, 
no doubt that he will be brought back and set free after 
things quiet down, and if and when they quiet down. Still, 
the conviction and sentence will really be a great blow to 
our party, for, part of the resentment against the Govern¬ 
ment is likely to be directed also against us. However, there 
is no help in the matter and we must go on with our work, 
as well as we can. 

<* * * 

As regards Mr. Tilak, I have not the least doubt in my 
mind that after a little time, he will be treated with eveiy 
consideration and that next year, after the proposed reforms 
have been inaugurated, if things are quiet in India, he will 
be brought back and set free. You may rest assured that I 
will do everything that I possibly can in the matter, though 
I don't like to say so, for it might be misunderstood by our 
extremist friends. Nothing can now' be done in England till 
the autumn session begins, and even after that, die matter 
will really rest with Sir George Clarke, for whose judg¬ 
ment Lord Morley has the highest respect. I will prepare 
the ground while I am in England during the autumn 
session and, on inv return to India in December, I will 
follow up the work with personal appeals to Sir George 
Clarke, though everything naturally depends upon the state 
of things in the country in general and in the Bombay 
Presidency in particular during the next few months. 

In fairness to Lord Morley, it is necessary to remark that 




* The Rt. Hcm’ble Mr. Sustri: Life of G. J£. Gokhale : 78-79. 
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liberal conscience twitched with resentment as he heard 
what had happened in Bombay. The following passage from 
the Recollections* is a revealing passage from this point of view; 

I must confess to you that I am watching with the 
deepest concern and dismay the thundering sentences that 
are now being passed for sedition etc. I read today that the 
stone-throwers in Bombay are getting twelve months. . . . 
I cannot on any terms whatever consent to defend such 
monstrous things. I do, therefore, urgently solicit your atten¬ 
tion to these wrongs and follies. We must keep order, but 
excess of severity is not the path to order. On the contrary, 
it is the path to the bomb. 

Though Tilak had been arrested and was being tried, his 
name continued to appear on the Kesari as its printer and 
publisher. The Kesari dated 21st July 1908 carried on it Tilak s 
name in that two-fold capacity. The sentence passed on him 
required, however, that a change should be effected before 28th 
July, when the first issue after his conviction was to appear. For 
declaring himself editor and publisher in Tilak’s place, 
Mr. K. P. Khadilkar appeared before the City Magistrate, very 
probably on 25th July. The fact was widely known, during 
Tilak’s trial, that the most vehement writing relied on by 
Government to secure Tilak’s conviction was from Khadilkar s 
pen. When Khadilkar appeared before the City Magistrate for 
filing the declaration, someone, perhaps eager to see Khadilkar 
also convicted and sentenced, conveyed to the Government 
headquarters at Bombay the information that Khadilkar had 
made an affidavit regarding the authorship of the Kesari 
articlesf. As Government learnt on enquiry that the affidavit 
story was baseless, the idea that Khadilkar also might be 
prosecuted was naturally dropped. 

Though Government did not succeed in landing JChadilkar 
into trouble, Tilak’s colleague, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, got his modest 
share of suffering ere long. One of the confidential files in the 
Bombay Sachivalaya contains an entry which suggests that the 
provincial administration watched closely what was written 
editorially by the press in the Province after Tilak’s conviction. 
The articles in the weekly Kal, Poona, dated 24th and 31st July, 
the article in the Dnyana Prakash , Poona, dated 24th July, the 
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cle in the Rashtra Mata , Bombay, dated 31st July, the 
articles in the Kesari dated 28th July and 4th August and the 
articles in the Mahratta dated 26th July and 2nd and 9th August 
are found listed in the file. The specific enquiry made by M. P. G. 
Percival is very suggestive. His letter dated 19th August enquires 
whether Mr. Kelkar is the present editor of the Mahratta. His 
subsequent letter dated 2nd September enquires whether 
Mr. Kelkar has a pleader's Sanad. The expeditious method of 
cancelling the Sanad seerns to have been contemplated in the 
initial stages. Contempt proceedings were, however, started at 
last against the . M&hratta in September. These proceedings led 
finally to Mr. Kelkar's detention in jail for a few days and an 
apology, because the law then enabled Government to lock up 
an editor in jail for an indefinite period, if he were to refuse to 
make amends by tendering an apology. 

Soon after Tilak’s conviction, Mr. Khaparde seems to have 
concluded that the remedies to secure justice to his friend, 
available in India, would not be fruitful, and that real work in 
that direction had to be done in England. Accompanied by 
Vidwans, he saw Tilak on 6th August and proceeded to England 
on 15th. When Vidwans saw Tilak again on 20th August, he 
handed over to Vidwans written instructions regarding the peti¬ 
tion to the Privy Council These were meant for Khaparde. 
Vidwans also received from Tilak written instructions regarding 
the petition to the Bombay High Court, meant for Mr. Baptista. 

The petition to the Bombay High Court for leave to appeal 
to the Privy Council was signed by Tilak on 7th August before 
the First Class Magistrate of Ahmedabacl This petition was 
filed in the Bombay High Court on 12th August. On 21st, Tilak 
sent two telegrams, one to his Bombay solicitors and the other 
to Mr. Baptista. Both the telegrams invited Mr. Baptista for an 
interview with Tilak. Mr. Baptista accordingly saw Tilak on 22nd 
August. Mr. Baptista has thus* described tins meeting in the 
Sabarmati jail: 

For the appeal, I saw Tilak in jail at Ahmedabad. He 
was clothed in His Majesty's jail uniform. The gaoler had 
kept only one chair in the room. I offered it to Tilak. 

O no!" said he, “it would make you standing counsel in 
a double sense”. So, we both sat on the floor. He insisted 
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that no point should be made of the severity of the sentence 
of six years’ imprisonment. He said, “ Most likely, I will give 
them the slip long before six years, unless God in His design 
has work for me on earth 
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Tilaks History Ticket shows that, for nearly a fortnight after 
his admission to the Saburmati jail, he was given milk ration 
which was stopped on 5th August On 6th August, it was recorded 
that he weighed lbs. 125. His weight recorded on 28th August 
is shown as lbs. 116. This loss in weight during three weeks 
does not seem to have had any effect on the sense of responsi i 
lity of the jail authorities. It was rumoured then, however, that 
the leading citizens of Ahmedabad noticed this deterioration in 
Tilak’s health. Learning that the low quality of the jail rations 
was responsible for Tilak’s failing health, they contacted the jail 
contractor who was responsible for the supply of food-stulls for 
the jail population and persuaded him to supply quality rations 
so long as Tilak continued to he an inmate of the Sabarmati jail. 
Tilak’s weight, recorded on 11th September, showed a slight 
improvement of two lbs. over his previously recorded weight. 

Tilak’s interview, published in the Kesari dated 23rd June 
1914, has the following reference to his weight and to the food 
given to him during his stay in the Sabarmati jail: 


I was give.n the same food which was supplied to other 
convicts undergoing rigorous imprisonment. I was given jail 
clothes. This caused, within ten days, a loss in weight of ten 
lbs. The jail authorities suspected that I must be discarding 
the jail food and that starvation was responsible for the loss 
in my weight. For a few days, they watched what l did with 
the food given to me and then gave up the starvation 
theory. The authorities then started, on medical advice, to 
give me daily two lbs. of milk and some ghee. I also began 
to get wheatoread once and rice, the second time. The next 
month showed a slight improvement in weight, and so, the 
food arrangement continued unchanged. Being a rigorous 
imprisonment convict, I expected tnat some work would 
be assigned to me. No work was, however, assigned to me 
at Sabarmati because of this loss of weight. 


When, after a study of the jails in the Indian Empire, the 
Bombay Government decided that Mandalay was the most suita¬ 
ble place where Tilak could be lodged, consultations were held 
with the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma to ascertain whether 
his Government would like to lodge Tilak in that jail. The 
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^ffiiignesis of the Government of Burma to accommodate Tilak 
was conveyed to Simla telegraphically on 30th July. Deciding to 
transport Tilak after his petition to the Bombay High Court was 
heard, the Bombay authorities spent more than a fortnight in 
August in consultations as to the safest method of removing him. 
It was possible to put him on board some steamer, either at 
Calcutta, Madras or Bombay. The first two places meant a long 
railway journey which appeared full of risks to the authorities. 
Bombay was, of course, within easy reach. The textile labour- 
strike, which had followed Tilak’s conviction, had, however, so 
much frightened the authorities that, at one Stage it was pro¬ 
posed that Tilak be taken to Karachi and put on board a 
steamer there. 

When, at last, the Bombay Government mustered up suf¬ 
ficient courage to use Bombay as the port of 1 ilak s exist, 
enquiries were started with the Shipping Companies regaiding 
the timing of steamers bound for Burma. While, on the one side, 
these enquiries proceeded, arrangements for listing articles 
which Tilak would require at Mandalay were taken in hand and 
the search for a suitable cook to accompany him was also 
started. One Narayan Harji, an Oudicha Brahmin from Gujrat, 
who was undergoing imprisonment as a short termer, was 
selected as Tilak s cook and companion at Mandalay. 

Though the Bench consisting of Sir Basil Scott, C. J. and 
Mr. Justice Batchelor rejected on 8th September 1908 Tilak s 
petition for leave to appeal to the Privy Council, a few remarks 
in the judgment proved slightly useful to Tilak. Noticing that 
the second and third charges against Tilak were intended to 
operate only alternatively, their Lordships recommended that 
Government should exercise its powers under Chapter XXIX of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure in respect of the sentence 
imposed under Section 153-A upon the third charge. This 
recommendation had the effect of the sentence of fine being set 
aside. When Government applied their mind to this recom¬ 
mendation, they also changed the sentence of imprisonment 
from rigorous to simple. This decision was communicated to 
Tilak through the jail authorities on 11th September 1908. 

On that day, Mr. Vidwans, anticipating that Tilak would 
soon be transported to some distant jail, saw him, accompanied 
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week to help Khap&rde in Tilak s appeal to the Privy Council. 
Certain powers of attorney in favour of Vidwans were signed 
by Tilak before the First Class Magistrate, Ahrnedabad. 
Mr. Karaudikar must have, among other things, received from 
Tilak detailed instructions as to the plan of action which Tilak 
wanted to be followed in England. 

Arrangements having been finalised with the Shipping 
Company, Government removed Tilak from the Sabarmati jail 
at night on 13th September. Tilak, his Gujrati cook and the 
police-officers commissioned to accompany the prisoners travel¬ 
led from Sabarmati in a special train. As Tilak himself stated 
later k before leaving the jail, he was asked to put on his usual 
dress including the familiar pugree. Besides the European 
Inspector, the party accompanying him consisted of one Police 
Jarnadar and seven constables, all Mahometans. 

Government had taken precautions to remove Tilak from 
Sabarmati in strict secrecy. Even the Musahnan Jarnadar and 
constables did not know, till the train left Sabarmati, whom they 
were accompanying and what was their destination. In spite of 
these precautions, a crowd of people, assembled at the Miyagaon 
Station after Baroda, shouted at dead of night “ Tilak Maharaj 
Ki jay . This cry, as it reached Tilak and his companions 
through the closed Carriage-windows, surprised all. This leakage 
of their plans enraged the police-officers accompanying Tilak. 
Ignoring the obvious fact that the responsibility for the leakage 
could, by no stretch of imagination, be fastened on Tilak, they 
pestered him with questions regarding the leakage. 

The special train reached Bombay in the early hours of 
14th September 1908. From the Sassoon dock siding Tilak and 
the party accompanying him got into a steam-launch which 
awaited their arrival. This steam-launch took them all to the 
R. I. M. S. Hardinge anchored in the deep sea. Two narrow cells 
in the hold of this steamer accommodated Tilak and his Gujrati 
cook separately. The British Inspector of Police was instructed 
to take Tilak to the deck of the ship an hour every day. Either 
in the morning or in the evening, Tilak could walk along the 
deck and breathe freely. Otherwise, lie had to lie down in the 
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cabined, cribbed and confined. On several occasions, wh 
It was extremely stuffy and sultry, he felt choked up and feared 
that he would die! Turning towards the port-hole, he used to 
fan himself with his paw, stretching his fingers as much 
he could. 


as 


Even the Captain of the Hardinge did not know, when he 
left Bombay port, what was the destination of the steamer. A 
sealed envelop was handed over to him and he was instructed 
to open it and read the instructions it contained, when the 
Hardinge had quite left Bombay. When he did accordingly, he 
learnt that he was to take the Hardinge and her inmates to 
Rangoon. After a non-stop journey for full eight days, the 
Hardinge sighted Rangoon in the afternoon on 22nd September. 
The news that Tilak was being brought to Rangoon on his way 
to Mandalay had reached Rangoon earlier and nearly two 
thousand persons looked on, as Tilak alighted from the Hardinge 
and got into the train for Mandalay kept ready for him and his 
companions. Leaving Rangoon at about 5 p.rn. on 22nd 
September 1908, the party reached Mandalay the next morning 
at about 8 a.m. At the Mandalay Railway station, the Bombay 
police-officer handed over Tilak and the Gujrati cook to the 
Burmese police-officer. The Superintendent of the Mandalay jail 
had received intimation in advance and he had completed his 
arrangements for receiving Tilak. On 23rd September 1908, Tilak 
entered the Mandalay jail in the morning. For six long and weary 
years, this was to be the scene wherein he was to live and move. 


Even when this arch enemy of British rule in India had 
been awarded the sentence of transportation for six long years 
and even when he had been removed to far-off Mandalay and 
confined there, the mind of the Bombay authorities knew no 
peace. They recalled his premature release in 1898. They re¬ 
called how they had been humiliated on account of their 
ignominious failure to show that Tilak was a man of questiona¬ 
ble character and doubtful integrity. They apprehended that 
wliat had happened in 1898 might recur in 1908. The Liberal 
Lord Morley had written to Lord Minto on August 26th and had 
threatened that he would not defend in Parliament severe and 
vindictive sentences*. Messrs Khaparde and Karandikar had left 
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Tiglancl with Tilak’s instructions to carry on agitation against 
sentence. If they succeed, if the Home Authorities relent; for 
one reason or the other and if Tflak is restored to liberty pre¬ 
maturely, not only would their plans be foiled and their prestige 
lost, their position as administrators, thought the Bombay Autho¬ 
rities, would be simply unbearable. 

Anxious to strengthen their own position and to inject into 
the mind of the Home Authorities all their deep-seated preju¬ 
dices against Tilak, the Bombay Authorities undertook to collect 
detailed information about 1 ilak with a view to present him to 
the Home Authorities from the official point of view. The 
confidential files in the Bombay Sachivalaya do not preserve 
what exactly they submitted to the Secretary of State for India. 
I lie jottings and memoranda available in the files give the reader 
a valuable clue to understand what must have been the nature 
of the material submitted by the Government of Bombay. 
Truths, half-truths and untruths are relied upon to establish 
Tilaks connection with members of the school of violent resist¬ 
ance, and the Bombay Government have indulged in the follow¬ 
ing pathetic plea to dissuade the Home Authorities from inter¬ 
fering with Tilaks case; 
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Beyond a certain point, we cannot depend upon the 
active support of any section of the public or even of our 
own officers. The recent proceedings have universally been 
lejprded as a trial of strength between the Government and 
lnak; and, if the course of justice should now be deflected 
m 1 ilaks favour, people will generally suppose that his 
influence is the stronger and hasten to make friends with 
him While there is yet time. 

There is good ground to believe that this black record about 
l ilak came in the way of his release in 1911 on the occasion of 
the coronation of His Majesty. King George V. The eagerness of 
the viceroy to do justice to Tilak and the willingness of the 
ung Emperor himself to show clemency were then of no avail 
because of the stubborn opposition of the Government of 
Bombay. 
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Mandalay * jail or ashram *? 


Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose, who had, as a detenue, to -spend 
some months in the Mandalay jail in 1925, has recorded the 
following impressions* regarding the climatic condition of the 
place and the condition of the barracks which sheltered the 
jail-population: 

In summer, the place was a veritable furnace. The 
wooden palisading afforded no protection either from the 
heat or from the glare, and tire tiles overhead only ag¬ 
gravated discomfort' Dust-storms were frequent during that 
season and heat and dust made a good combination in order 
to heighten physical suffering. In winter, the cold was bitter. 
The wooden bars failed to shut out the cold and the biting 
blast. During tire rains, some rooms got flooded periodically. 
The rain was driven in by the wind from all directions and 
the roof used to leak. Summer was the longest season. The 
heat was simply scorching. Till midnight, the air would ire 
hot and the place would be so close and stuffy that sleep 
would be impossible. In the early hours of the morning, the 
temperature would sometimes drop suddenly. , . The atmo¬ 
sphere was so depressing that one would feel overcome with 
a feeling of lassitude, and, sustained, intellectual work was' 
well-nigh impossible. 

The reader would easily recall that Lala Lajpatrai and 
Sardar Ajit Singh had been transported in 1907 to the Mandalay 
jail for nearly six months. Here Tilak was to pass the next six 
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Tilak, who was then 52, was known to have diabetes a 
retire to a cooler place to escape from the summer heat 
even of Poona. The jail Superintendent, when he admitted Tilak 
to Iris cell must have pitied him. The Jailor, the warders and the 
police-watchmen must have felt that Government had trans¬ 
ported him there, calculating that he would not survive the 
ordeal. They were, however, all privileged to see the inhospital 
jail turn itself into a holy ashram so long as Tilak stayed there 
and to see Tilak emerge victorious therefrom. 

How Tilak, during his stay in the Mandalay jail, developed 
into an ideal Yogi becomes clear when one goes through what 
his cook, the jail Superintendent and the watchman said of him. 
One Kulkarni, who was his cook for a number of years after the 
first Gujrati cook had been released, has for innately recorded 
these details. The jail Superintendent, Kulkarni informs us*, 
once paid an abrupt visit to Tilak’s cell What he saw there 
simply surprised him. AH around the cell, on the tabic and chair 
provided to its distinguished inmate, the Superintendent noticed 
sparrows that had trooped in, as was their wont. They moved 
here and there, chirped, flew, played or fought among them¬ 
selves, not in the least apprehensive of any harm from Tilak. 
The Superintendent, unused to such a sight, stood amazed, un¬ 
able to find words to express his feelings. Tilak read the 
Superintendent’s mind and volunteered an explanation to satisfy 
him. The sparrows, he remarked, had shed all fear about him 
because they had realised that they were not his prey. As they 
sometimes partook of the rations supplied to him, they felt, he 
added, instinctively drawn towards him. The most surprising part 
of Tilak’s explanation was that even deadly and poisonous rep¬ 
tiles had no apprehension about him because he harboured no 
ill-feeling for them. The Yogi in Tilak, submerged by the political 
fighter, rose into prominence during his stay in the Mandalay 
jail. He came to be the embodiment of the description of the 
Yogi: for him none feels aversion; he feels aversion for none.-^. 

Kulkarni, the cook, who accompanied Tilak for nearly three " 
years, returned to normal life carrying on his superstitious mind 
the stamp of Tilak as a legendary hero, endowed with super¬ 
natural powers. At Kaledhon, his native village in the Satara 
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_,jtrict, he dug a well in the vicinity of his hut. When a „ 
mal and powerful stream was located without much effort, he 
ascribed' to Tilak’s blessings this rare event in his village. A 
Muslim watchman, who had grown grey when Tilak was admit¬ 
ted to the Mandalay jail, similarly ascribed to Tilak’s presence 
what appeared to him a miracle. He had, in the course of his 
long service, tried again and again to tend and rear some plants 
in tlie compound, adjoining Tilak’s cell. Every time he had failed 
miserably. He was struck dumb with amazement when, a few 
days after Tilak reached Mandalay, he noticed one morning that 
the plants had been showing signs of life and growth. En¬ 
couraged by what appeared to him a phenomena, he pursued his 
work with greater vigour and faith. As months rolled by, some 
of the plants blossomed profusely, and, in course of time, bore 
some fruit. He did not fail to connect this marvellous change 
with the presence of the Mahatma in the cell. When, a few 
months after Tilak’s release, the garden grew desolate, he did 
not hesitate to conclude that it was the superhuman influence 
of the sage in the cell that had made the plants grow, blossom 
and bear fruit. 


Equality as between man and man and the readiness to 
Fraternise those supposed to be below ns are principles that are 
dinned into our cars as being the very foundation of a republican 
and democratic mode of life. Though Tilak laid no verbal 
emphasis on such principles, he acted upon them as if by instinct. 
The rations meant for him consisted of rice, wheat-flour and 
other articles of a somewhat superior quality. The convict cook 
also got all these articles but of an inferior quality. Tilak dis¬ 
liked this discrimination. He did not, however, think it worth¬ 
while starting a quarrel with the jail authorities on this score. 
He asked Kulkami, the cook, to set aside his own rations and 
assured •him that what was meant for him alone was quite 
sufficient for both of them. The rations thus saved were ear¬ 
marked as the feed for the sparrows. After night-fall, when Tilak 
and Iris cook were locked up together, Tilak took to enriching 
his companion’s mind by narrating to him stories from the 
Puranas and history. 


The proverbial stone-walls, that fail to make a prison for 
men of iron will, were conspicuous by their absence in 
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iay. The spacious barrack, a part of which was set aside 
dak, was a wooden building made of palisading and looked 
like a cage. A wooden partition detached Tilaks cell from the 
rest of the barrack During the early months, this cell, 2(7 X 12/, 
on the first floor of the barrack, was Tilaks world. Later on, the 
corresponding room on the ground floor was also kept at his 
disposal Tilak decided to use this room as his kitchen. The 
compound adjoining this barrack measuring 130'X 50' was en¬ 
closed by walls of bricks. Tilak could, in the evening, pace up 
and down this compound. The entrance-gate to this compound 
was constantly locked from the outside. None, unless he was 
accompanied by the jail authorities, could enter this compound. 
Besides a table and a chair, Tilak was privileged to have a 
simple easy chair, an iron cot and a couple of racks for books. 
The change in the nature of his sentence from rigorous to simple 
imprisonment gave him a two-fold facility. He was not given 
any work. He was under no obligation to use jail-clothes. Just 
as he secured at his own expense the miscellaneous articles 
required in the kitchen, he continued to get from Poona his 
usual clothes, sacred thread, his favourite Poona shoes and simi¬ 
lar articles for his personal use. 

As a free man, Tilak was not known to be an early riser. The 
whole day long, he was surrounded by friends, colleagues, 
followers and all sorts of people, eager either to offer advice or 
receive it. This forced him to keep late hours, when alone he 
could read and study. This was the justification for his habit of 
getting up a bit late in the morning. In Mandalay, lie was 
completely alone with his books and meditation. Getting up at 
dawn, he recited stray Sanskrit slokas as they occurred to him. 
He then spent the best part of an hour in complete silence, as 
if he was practising Samaclhi. After his morning tea, he kept him¬ 
self completely absorbed in reading and writing. At IQ, lie had 
his bath, offered the Arghya and chanted the Gayatri Mantra 
After taking food, he pursued his studies again. There was a 
break by 2 p.m. when he used to have some drink and some 
conversation with his cook—his only companion. One more 
instalment of reading and writing for an hour or two and Tilak 
was satisfied that he had done a good day’s job. As the cell was 
to be locked precisely at 6 p.m., he was particular about keep¬ 
ing himself completely ready by that time. 
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As cholera broke out in. the Mandalay jail in July 1< 
Tilak was, on 18th July, transferred from that jail to the Meik¬ 
tilla jail in Upper Burma whence he was re-transferred to 
Mandalay on 9th September. The convict cook Kulkarni who 
accompanied Tilak to Meiktilla informs us* that armed Euro¬ 
pean sergeants lined up the distance between the Mandalay jail 
and Mandalay station, as Tilak was taken to the station. Tilak 
Maharaj ki JaU disturbed the officers accompanying him. both 
at the Mandalay station and the Meiktilla station, where the 
train reached at dead of night. One of Tilak s letters to 
Mr. Khaparde contains the following noteworthy passage- 
regarding Meiktilla: 

Meiktilla is an Indian name, being the Burmese corrup¬ 
tion of Sanskrit Mithila, the town of Janaka in Ramayana. 
So I have come to the namesake of Janaka’s ancient town 
and I haye only to see whether I get my Sit a—I mean my 
liberty—gt this place. 

The letters he wrote to Mr. Vidwans and to Mr. G. S. 
Khaparde commencing from his admission to his return to 
Mandalay jail enable us to get a glimpse into his life during the 
first year of his term of imprisonment. The unbearable heat of 
the unending hot months of Burma, Tilak\s struggle with it and 
bis struggle to escape from it attract the reader s attention in the 
following passage: 

The heat here at present (2nd April 1909) is as great as 
there (Poona) in May, and as the season advances may 
develop further. I do not know how far I shall be able to 
stand it, but it will be long before I can get acclimatised 
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to this climate, if 1 do get acclimatised at all. 

The idea that he should apply for being transferred to the 
Andamans if the climate there was more congenial took hold of 
his mind and he. started requesting his friends outside to supply 
him information regarding the Andamans. The following extract 
from his letter to Mr. Vidwans dated 1st May 1909 shows the 
working of his mind in this direction: 

Ask Mr. Kelkar to refer to them (Administration 
Reports of the Andaman Islands) and ascertain what is the 
average rainfall and summer temperature there, h the place 
is cooler than Mandalay and Government will allow me to 
live there on parole, I think it will be more agreeable to 
my health. 
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Last month (April) was expected to be very hot. But 
luckily we had s^vne slight showers which kept down the 
summer heat The month was not, therefore, as troublesome 
as expected. 

That Meiktilla appeared to him a more congenial place is 
clear from the following extract from his letter dated Meiktilla, 
30th July 1909: 

this place is much cooler than Mandalay, the city being 
on the banks of a large lake, about seven or eight miles in 
circumference. We had no rains in Mandalay during the 
last month, but here there are frequent rains and so the 
place is cooler and more agreeable. 

The temperature in May and the earthquake shock on 8th 
May are mentioned in the following extract from his letter 
dated 5th June 1909: 

The first ten days of May were very hot but from 10th 
onwards, there has been stormy weather and slight oc¬ 
casional showers which lowered down the temperature 
which, I think, had almost gone up to 111 during the pre¬ 
vious period. Eventually the real monsoon set in by about 
the 25th May, rather early for Upper Burma, and, since 
then, we have had good showers almost every other day. 

A slight shock of earthquake was felt in jail on 8th May 
at about 5-10 p.m. It was my first experience of earthquake 
of any kind. I had finished my evening meal and was sitting 
on the steps of the staircase leading up to my room and was 
engaged in conversation with Kulkami of Kaledhon, when 
suddenly the staircase was shaken, and, I at once made it 
out to be an earthquake shock, though the cook was not 
able to realise its nature for some time. 

The letter dated 3rd August 1909 is a pretty long letter. It 
refers to hydrocele, dyspepsia, gum-affection and diabetes — the 
various maladies With which he had to cope. The assurance 
conveyed in the following extract is typical of the man : 

I may, therefore, say that a year's imprisonment has not 
affected my health for the worse, and, for that I must be 
thankful to Government and especially to the Superinten¬ 
dent here for the rations allowed to me and the arrange¬ 
ments made for having the food cooked in our way. 1 also 
take fresh lemon juice every day. As for the other evils of 
imprisonment, I need not say anything, for, after all, it is 
a punishment and awarded as such. 

These* letters, written in English, were meant to be inter¬ 
preted to Mrs. filak, whose health caused greater anxiety to 
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ilak than his own health. The following extract from his letter 
dated Meiktilla 30th July 1909 shows the intensity of his 
feeling: 

I was sorry to hear that my wife was worse in May and 
June last. Diabetes is a nasty disease, but she must pull on 
as best as she can. There is no help. Give her hopes and 
ask her to keep up her cheerfulness in these days of trial* 
which, 1 hope, wilt soon pass away. 

His eagerness to let his wife live on stimulated hope finds 
expression in the following extract from his letter dated 2nd 
April 1909: 

My friends and especially relations should, and will, 
always cherish the hope that I shall be released when the 
atmosphere cools down. In the case of my wife at least, do 
not destroy this hope, nay, stimulate it if possible. But, as 
tor myself, though I am not without hope, I must, you know* 
be prepared for the worst. 

The thought that his wife and children should not suffer 
for his misfortune is repeatedly expressed in these letters. His 
keen interest in the progress, both intellectual and physical, of 
his two sons is repeatedly evinced in these letters. The generali¬ 
sation and assurance in the following words to be met with in 
his letter dated Mandalay 1st January 1909 are worth being 
quoted: 

Nothing keeps up a man in distress so well as hope, and 
you must see that this is kept up. Give her (Mrs. Tilak) my 
message and tell her that I do hope to see her and other 
members in sound health at not a distant date. 

His interest in the progress of Jagannathmaharaj at school* 
in the progress of the adoption-case appeal pending in the 
Bombay High Court and in the progress of the appeal to the 
Privy Council against his own conviction and sentence is amply 
reflected in these letters. The letter dated 5th March 1909 refers 
to his Bombay Solicitor Mr. R:\ghavayya, who, the History 
Ticket informs us, saw him on 21st February 1909, The letter 
dated 3rd August 1909 mentions * The Marathi manuscript of a 
work on Medicine and Botany by the late Mr. Bajaba Babajf 
Nene\ The wide range of Tilak s interests, his attention to details* 
and his insistence on accuracy are the striking features of this 
part of this letter. The following extract from the letter graphi¬ 
cally brings before us Tilak, the scholar* self-confident and 
absolutely free from jealousy: 
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*£/ You may tell Vasudeorao (Joslif of the Chitrashala 
ress) that I am not writing a book on Differential or 
Integral Calculus and that Mr. Powar may do so. What I 
am doing is working out a certain theory of my own regard¬ 
ing the fundamental principles of the Integral Calculus. And 
if this theory is satisfactorily developed, I may publish an 
English Essay on it. But it wall not interfere with any work 
on Calculus by anybody, Mr. Powar knows something of the 
theory, for, I have spoken to him about it when he was at 
Sinhgad the year before last. Mr. Powar is the teacher of 
Mathematics in the Vernacular Training College, Poona. 

The present writer has had the privilege of seeing copies of 
ten letters written by Tilak to Shri G. S. Khaparde in England. 
Some of these letters have been published already in the 
volumes of Tilak", s reminiscences. The earliest of these letters is 
dated Mandalay 30th September 1908 and the last, Mandalay 
2nd April 1910. The letter dated 5th March 1909 refers to the 
final closing of the judicial door against Tilak, because the Privy 
Council had, a few days earlier, declined to grant leave to 
appeal. As one goes through some of these letters, one is struck 
with wonder at the retentive memory of Tilak. With no refer 
encc books to help him, he is seen quoting the date of O’ConneVs 
case decided bv the House of Lords and reproducing the defini¬ 
tion of 'attempt" as given by the French Penal Code. The letter 
dated 29th May 1909 suggests that relief might be sought on 
equitable and humanitarian grounds, even though the struggle 
for getting legal relief had failed. The following extract 0 from 
this letter, which suggests that the possibility of conditional 
release was held out before Tilak, proves that Tilak refused to 
be a Kateha Reed " even at 53, when the sentence awarded was 
much heavier than in 1897-98 : 

And now I shall tell you my mind about the acceptance 
of any conditions. If the conditions are the same as those 
offered to rne in 1898 ... I would not hesitate to accept 
them. . . . But once out of jail, I must have the same liberty 
of action as every citizen enjoys under the law of the 
land. . . . But ( do not think the same conditions would be 
offered now. They will, if offered at all, be harsher now; 
and I do not see how I can accept them. I have now nearly 
completed one year of my punishment, and. after five years 
more, I shall be, at any rate, 1 hope to be, amongst you as 
a free citizen. Do you think I should surrender the chance. 
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distant as it. by voluntarily incapacitating me . . . .Jot any 
public or political work for ever? 1 am now already 53 years 
—that is, I shall have completed my 53rd year in July next. 
If heredity and average of health be any indication of the 
longevity of a man. I do not hope to live at; least, lor more 
than 10 years more. Of these 5, say, available for un¬ 
restrained! public work which, if I accept any conditions of 
the kind you mention, 1 shall have to live; as a dead man 
practically amongst you hereafter. To say the least, 1 do not 
like that kind of life. It is true that my activity is not con¬ 
fined to politics, and I can elo some literary work even d I 
be prohibited from taking part in politics. I have considered 
this view fully, and have come to the; conclusion that it is 
inconsistent with all my antecedents. In fact, I shall be un¬ 
doing my life’s work thereby. You know that I have never 
livecl exclusively for my family or for myself alone, but have 
always endeavoured to do my duty to the public. Now 
judge what would be the moral effect of my effacing my¬ 
self from public life, for the sake of a few years personal 
comfort? Of the family matters, the most important is the 
superintendence of the education of my sons; but 1 think I 
can leave that to friends like yourselves during my imprison¬ 
ment. I lost my parents (both) at fifteen and my sons won’t 
be sorry in this respect than myself. From these remarks 
you might think that I may accept a condition imposing 
restriction on my public activity for a short term, say six 
months or a year, after my release. But I shall rather like to 
be iu the jail for that period than he out a disabled man. 
Tlu' siun-total of the above remarks is that I would like to 
be a free citizen as soon as released Government have 
already secured power to keep me out of public work for 
five years more and it will be quid pro quo and not mercy, 
if, by releasing me now, they secure my permanent absten¬ 
tion from public activity. 

Mr. Khaparde is, in these letters, warned not to linger long 
in England. He is asked to visit Berlin and New York if possible. 
While requesting Khaparde to send Hugo's French Series for 
beginners,* Tilak suggested that Khaparde himself should add to 
his many accomplishments by learning French during his stay 
in London. 

Soon after he reached Mandalay, Tilak decided to utilise 
his enforced leisure towards serious reading. His letter dated 
5tli March 1909 conveyed the complaint that the hot season had 
somewhat interfered with his serious reading. By that date, the 
letter states, he had finished reading five volumes of the 
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fans' History of the world. Besides Upantehads and vvorh^ 
istory and philosophy which he is found requiring and 
collecting, he is seen in his letter dated 30th July 1909 to be 
eager to have Talcherkar’s French Primer and a German course 
which would enable him to study German without the help of 
a teacher. His application for newspapers had been turned down 
by the Government of Burma by the end of January 1909. 
Though Government wanted that he should forget the world 
outside and the outside world should forget him, the telegram 
which he received from one Mr. Marathe of Bombay conveying 
felicitations on his birth-dav on 23rd July 1909 proved that the 
world outside would not forget him. 

That the world outside would not forget Tilak became clear 
when the Government of Bombay launched a prosecution’ in 
July 1909 against the author and publisher of a SiridiArabic book 
whose title has been found translated as 'Swadeshi Movement’ 
or ‘The opinions of the patriot Shriyut Tilak’. The book was 
printed at Sukkar by Mr. Virumal Begram, the proprietor of the 
Edward Press. Mr. Gordhanlal Kalachand, the author, was in 
January 1910 sentenced to five years R. whereas the printer 
Mr. Virumal and the publisher Mr. Chetumal Hariram were 
each awarded three years simultaneously with the author. In 
April 1910, the Judicial Commissioner for Sind confirmed these 
heavy sentences awarded to these worshippers of Tilak in Sind. 

The letter dated Mandalay 23rd November 1909 informs us 
that Tilak suffered from influenza in October. The studied at¬ 
tempt to make light of that attack, as revealed in the following 
extract, is noteworthy: 

I had a slight attack of influenza in October last. The 
temperature never rose beyond 102.5 and dropped down to 
the normal after three days. So you will see that it was not 
a serious illness. But just sufficient to expel accumulated 
had humours from the body, as an old pathologist would 
say. I have, as stated above, recovered my weight since then 
and I am now only one less in weight than when I was 
convicted. 

This letter as also the one dated 29th December contain 
detailed instructions to his sons and their tutor regarding the 
progress of the sons in their study. The first of these letters 
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mkly states that the Gavain-Ayanam, sent by its author to 
Tilak for review; was k based on misreading and misconstruction 
of the authorities quoted \ From these letters we can infer that 
Tilak finished his French course by the end of December 1909 
arid immediately took up the German course. 

By the time Tilak had been in jail for nearly eighteen 
months, an event occurred at Nasik which cost Maharastra a 
good deal. Smarting under the vindictive sentences passed on 
their leaders, armed wit:h Browning revolvers supplied by their 
headquarters in London and eager to show that they were in no 
mood to lag behind their friends in Bengal, the revolutionary 
youths at Nasik decided to finish Mr. Jackson, the popular 
Collector of Nasik, and carried out their plan on 21st December 
1909 at night. The immediate arrest of young Kanhere, who 
was responsible for the murder, culminated at last in the Nasik 
Conspiracy Case. The reign of terror inaugurated by the bureau¬ 
cracy as a result of Mr. Jacksons murder led to the suppression 
of all public activity in Maharastra for years afterwards. 

Soon after getting Tilak s letter dated 2nd February 1910, 
Mr. Vidwans wrote to him a letter dated 16th February 1910. 
Mr. Vidwans was at this time at a loss to understand how to 
conduct the Kesari and the Mahratta with the brand new sword 
of Damocles of the Press Act hanging constantly over their head. 
Tilak had invited Mr. Vidwans to Mandalay by the end of 
February. In order to help Tilak to be ready wth his advice 
regarding the conduct of the papers, Mr. Vidwans wrote a letter 
on 16th February and also supplied to Tilak a copy of the 
Gazette of India Extraordinary which contained the provisions 
of the Press Act. This letter, it seems, reached Tilak after 
Vidwans had seen him in the last week of February. Captain 
Greig, the Superintendent, handed over the letter to Tilak, 
thinking that it was merely a business letter. 


When Captain Greig read Tilak \s reply to this letter, he 
thought that the reply was of a political nature and feared that 
he had probably erred in treating the original letter of Mr. Vid¬ 
wans was a mere business letter. He forwarded Tilak\s reply to 
the Government of Burma which forwarded the same to the 
Government of Bombay. One of the confidential files in the 
Saehivalava, Bombay, preserves the reply. The Government of 
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Was mightily pleased on reading Tilak’s reply because 
it convinced them that the Press Act would serve as an effective 
check on news-papeir The following extract from Tilak’s letter 
helps us to understand Tilak as a journalist: 

The situation is not so hopeless as you seem to think. 
The Act applies to all. See how other papers similar to ours 
conduct themselves and shape your course accordingly, 
bearing in mind, however, that your paper will be more 
especially watched* 

Anyhow, it will be your duty to keep within the limits 
of law, however stringent it may be. One can only make the 
best use of what freedom he has. 

I do not think you need eschew all views or current 
topics. But, in order to avoid being misunderstood, you must 
confine yourself to facts and facts alone. In the case of 
measures, explain the scope, give the history, and state, in 
a logical form, its most natural consequences, without 
indulging in rhetoric or exhortations to Government or the 
public. In short, after a clear and a succinct statement of 
the case, leave the people to judge for themselves. 

The letter dated Mandalay 2nd July 1910, written nearly a 
month before the second year of his imprisonment was over, 
enables us, when read with his letters written a few months 
before and after that date, to form a correct idea about Tilak 
during these months. In the letter dated 2nd July, he has 
submitted detailed data to satisfy his relatives and friends that 
he has succeeded in checking the various maladies from which 
he had been suffering during recent years. As regards the pro¬ 
gress of his sons, his displeasure is expressed in sentences like 
‘I expect better from them’* and, 'If in spite of Mr. Kavade's 
efforts, no improvement is visible in a short time, he (Rambhau) 
should not be sent up to the matric this year’!. On 1.8th April 
1910, Tilak applied to the Government of Bombay and requested 
that he should be transferred to a cooler place outside India 
where he should be allowed to live on parole at his own expense. 
In the second fortnight of June, he was informed that the? 
Government of Bombay had turned down his request. How, in 
the meanwhile, he suffered from the unbearable heat of Burma 
and how merciful nature gave him the relief that was denied by 
the inhuman Bombay Government is seen in two successive 
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__the first dated 3rd June and the second 2nd 

The following extract from the earlier of these two letters 
deserves notice: 


Till the 20th of May, it was intolerably hot here, the 
thermometer often going 110 F. After 20th, the monsoon 
burst out and it has been raining every day since then— 
quite an extraordinary thing in Mandalay. This has im¬ 
proved the weather hut I am afraid this won t continue very 
long and we shall have the same heat again. 

His anxiety about his wife’s health and the relief he felt on 
knowing that she was not worse are to be met with respectively 
in the letters dated 2nd April and 2nd September. The relevant 
extract from the earlier of these letters deserves to be 
reproduced: 


It is very likely that my wife may get worse during the 
hot season. Tell her that I wish her to go to Sinhgad with 
children at least for a fortnight. She suffered during trie hot 
season last year, and let her, for my sake, if not hers, go to 
a cool station this year. . . . Tell my wife that 1 rather 
insist upon this for the sake of ns all. I know the proposal 
may not be relished by her in my absence; hut there is no 
help. It may do her some good and we know that the climate 
of Sinhgad always benefits the diabetic patients. 

The following sentences in the letter dated 2nd April were 
meant to convey a world of meaning to his colleagues, Messrs 
Kelkar and Khadillcar: 


1 hope Messrs Kelkar and Kliadilkar are working 
harmoniously. Let them bear well in mind that everything 
depends on their harmonious and zealous and careful work. 

Besides matters of usual interest such as the return of 
Mr. Khaparde from England, the adoption-case appeal in the 
Bombay High Court and the progress of his son-in-law Mr. Sane 
in Germany, he is seen evincing keen interest* in the completion 
of a Marathi novel, left incomplete by his deceased friend 
Mr. Shankar More Ranade. Mr. Khadilkar, whom he expected 
to complete the novel ‘ Shiladitva is informed that the religious 
struggle between the Roman Catholics and Protestants in the 
original English novels was sought to be depicted by the late 
Mr. Ranade as the struggle between Jainism and Hinduism. 
The death of King Edward VII on 6th May 1910 is men- 
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in the following paragraph in the letter dated 
uhe 1910: 

A few days after I wrote you my last letter we received 
here the sad news of the sudden death of the last King 
Emperor. The appearance of a comet at the time—and we 
could see the cornet here —is the remarkable coincidence 
from the orthodox point of view' 

Three of Tilaks letters during these months show the ease 
With which he learnt German. In July, he is found saying that 
he wants to translate a German book and that too one, which 
may be of use in future. In September he is found suggesting 
that, in view of his ability to read German well, his son-in-law 
should send from Germany the German books ho wants. This 
very letter contains the following passage, wherein a scholar’s 
heart-felt satisfaction is eloquently expressed: 

I have finished reading Webers Nakshtras and you 
could well imagine the satisfaction I felt when I found that 
I could understand arid read the book at the rate of about 
five pages an hour. I felt as if I was able to snatch away a 
portion of the present enforced leisure for some useful work. 
Tilak had by this time surrounded himself with books on 
Indian and European Philosophy, the Bhagvatgita, the Upa- 
nishads, the Brahmasutras and various other subjects. Some of 
these vvorks were from his own private library while others were 
sent to him by book-sellers from Bombay, Madras, Mysore and 
London, in response to his orders. 

Khaparde, who had reached England before Tilak had 
reached Mandalay, had, during his long stay there, exhausted 
all remedies—legal, equitable and humanitarian —in order that 
Tilak might get justice. Tilak was in no mood to complain 
because Khapaide’s struggle had led to nothing; he was, how¬ 
ever, somewhat impatient because Khaparde’s stay abroad had 
been disproportionately prolonged. He was v ery glad when he 
learnt that his friend had left England by the end of September 
1910 and that he proposed to sail straight to Rangoon to 
meet him. 


It has been stated earlier that Captain Greig, the jail 
Superintendent at Mandalay, had early in 1910 allowed a letter 
of Mr. Vidwans to reach Tilak through oversight. When Tilaks 
reply to this letter was submitted to Government, Captain Greig 
was held guilty of an indiscretion and was transferred from 
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^ndalay. Captain P. K. Tarapore, I. M S. who replJ 
Captain Greig, was a Farsi gentleman who, as a student, had 
spent a few years in England. He continued to be the 
Superintendent at Mandalay till the date of Tilak’s release. 
Dadasaheb Khaparde saw him on 21st October 1910. Captain 
Tarapore suggested that Khaparde and his friends should post¬ 
pone the interview with Tilak to the next day. It was possible 
for them, assured Captain Tarapore, to meet Tilak twice on 
22nd October. Khaparde’s diaiy under that date mentions" this 
double interview. That Tilak got almost poetic as he referred 
to this interview in his letter to Mr. \ idwans dated 2nd 
November 1910 can be seen from the following extract: 

Well! The long expected Mr. Khaparde has come and 
gone like a dream in the monotony of jail life. He came here 
with Mr. Bijapurkar on 21st ult. and both had a long inter¬ 
view with me on 22nd and they left that very night for 
Rangoon. . . . Two vears disappointing stay in England has 
changed Mr. Khaparde from the half-grey to the full-grey. 
And I missed in him a part of his usual vivacity; hut the 
latter may be due to the circumstances under which we met 
and the restricted semi-official nature of our conversation. 

Mr. Vijapurkar, mentioned by Tilak in the letter, was a 
Maharustrian Advocate at Rangoon. His reminiscences help us 
to reconstruct the Tilak-Khapardc meeting, which was like an 
oasis in Tilak’s dreary stay at Mandalay: 

The meeting started in silence. The friends forgot their age 
and position and closely embraced each other. Both tried to 
restrain their tears but emotions got the better of self-restraint. 
After the first preliminaries, Khaparde ostensibly ignored Tilak 
and started addressing the Superintendent. The epic of his efforts 
in England, the developments regarding the Babamaharaj Trust, 
the education of his sons—non-political items all—began to 
unfold themselves smoothly. The Superintendent glided along 
the flow of Khaparde’s streaming conversation which was 
punctuated by occasional ripples of high-level humour. Un¬ 
noticed, Khaparde shunted on to politics and revised all out¬ 
standing political happenings since Tilak was removed from the 
political scene. The setting Sun lingering on the horizon as if 
to have a look at Nature’s charm is described by Mrs. Browning 
in the expressive, picturesque line ‘ The Sun on the hill forgot 
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The jail-Superintendent in his seat of authority forgol 
evcisc it and information, so scrupulously kept back from 
Tilak by Government, reached him in a very welcome form. 

At the end of the second instalment of the interview, 
Khaparde expressed the desire to have a look at the cell which 
had been hallowed by Tilak's long association with it. Captain 
Tarapore, unwilling to disappoint Khaparde, submitted that jail- 
rules did not allow it. Eager, however, to do for Khaparde the 
utmost that lay in his power, he took his guests to the watch- 
tower just above his office, where the interview had been ar¬ 
ranged. From there, Khaparde had the darshan of his friend, 
moving towards his cell with an agile pace, hardly compatible 
with his age and health. Khaparde looked on, long after Tilak 
was lost to view. Did he notice there the radiance that lingers 
on the horizon even when the Sun is lost to view? 

The Bombay High Court judgment, Setting aside the adop¬ 
tion of Jagannathmaharaj and questioning the bona fules of the 
trustees was a new source of uneasiness to Tilak since October 
1910. An appeal to the J. C. of the Privy Council was necessary. 
This meant, besides careful handling of the case, provision of 
funds for pursuing the litigation. Though he was ready to 
shoulder his share of the responsibility in the matter, Tilak felt 
confident that Khaparde would bear the heavier part thereof. 

As Government had constantly turned down his request for 
newspapers, Tilak knew nothing of what had been happening 
outside. Still, unknown to him, events destined to affect him 
later had been taking place. The Nasik Conspiracy case was 
reaching its conceding stage when he thought over what he had 
learnt from Mr. Khaparde. Sir Valentine Chirol had reached 
India earlier that year and had started collecting material for his 
publication regarding the unrest in India. 


A perusal of Tilaks letters from Mandalay in 1911 shows 
that Mrs. Tilak's health proved no source of anxiety to him 
during this year. The detailed third annual report regarding his 
own health is available in the letter dated 3rd July. The old 
complaints had not proved troublesome. The now complaint, the 
benumbed fingers, did not appear serious to Tilak. For five days 
from 12th August, Tilak had fever. The highest reeoreded 
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perature was 103 F. Tilak, however, soon got over the e 
this illness. 



Throughout his detention period, Tilak is found taking the 
keenest interest in the all-sided progress of his sons. He is seen 
enquiring into their height and weight, their hand- writing and 
such Other details. lie is seen giving them every possible en- 
couragemnt. He was constrained to complain 0 , however, that 
‘ the progress of the boys is not satisfactory . Another pathetic 
reflection is found recorded in the letter dated 2nd May. “One 
by one old friends and sympathisers are passing away, and I am 
afraid”, says Tilak, “that I shall be able to see few of them on 
my release ”. 


The accession to the throne of Great Britain and Ireland 
of H. M. King George V in 1910, the prospect of the royal visit 
to India and the occasion of a grand Durbar at Delhi towards 
the close of 1911, stirred up wild hopes in the political world of 
India, and people began to hope that Tilak might get the benefit 
of the amnesty and might be released by the end of 1911. Tilak’s 
letter to Mr. Vidwans dated Mandalay 4th August 1911 shows 
that Vidwans had, in one of his letters, hinted at some such 
possibility. The following paragraph in this letter enables us to 
understand how Tilak’s mind worked in this respect: 

1 have noted what you say about my probable release 
in November next. But to tell you the truth, I am not very 
sanguine about it. Not that 1 am unwilling to accept mercy 
—and no one should be—at the hands of Government, the 
source of all mercy in such matters. But 1 am afraid I shall 
not be able to accept conditions which will interfere with 
mv future liberty. ... 1 hope you have vrritten to 
Mr. Dadasaheb Khaparde to continue “his work for my 
release. 

That Tilak wanted Mr. Khaparde to persist in his effort in 
this direction is clear from a sentence which the letter dated 2nd 
October 1911 contains. Success or no success, Tilak wanted the 
door to he repeatedly knocked in view of the coronation festi¬ 
vities. That Tilak entertained a faint hope of being released at 
the time of tire coronation Durbar is obvious from a sentence 
in his letter dated 2nd December 1911. Finding that the corona¬ 
tion had brought him no benefit whatever, he submitted, on 2 Itb 
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1912, a petition for release to the Government of 

The late Sir Gangadharrao Chitanvis of Nagpur who, as a 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council, visited Calcutta 
during the period of the royal visit to the capital of India in 
those days, has stated in his reminiscencesf of Tilak that His 
Majesty the King Emperor, H. E. Lord Iiardinge and his col¬ 
leagues, the members of the Imperial Executive Council, 
favoured the release of Tilak. Mention has been made in an 
earlier chanter of this book of the eagerness of the Bombay 
authorities to prevent every possibility of Tilak s premature 
release this time. The Government officer who had conducted 
Tilak from Mandalay to Mciktilla in July 1909 had informed \ the 
Bombay Government soon after that Tilak would, on release, 
recommence his preaching and teaching against Government 
with this difference that he would be more careful in future in 
the choice of his words. Tilak’s opposition to accept conditional 
release was known to the Bombay Government. Since the murder 
of Mr. Jackson, that Government had, by its policy of repression, 
turned Maharastra. Unwilling to undo this achievement, the 
Government of Bombay firmly opposed tire proposal to release 
Tilak. The well-meaning authorities at Calcutta found them¬ 
selves helpless in the face of this opposition of the men on the 
spot. That is why Tilak was not released on this occasion, though 
hope and belief in the possibility of his release were universal. 

The earliest mention of Til ale's work on the Bhagwatgita is 
found in the letter dated 2nd December 1910. In December 1910, 
he had fairly progressed with the work. The letter dated 3rd 
January 1911 asks Mr. Vidwans to send Telang'.i translation of 
the Bhagwatgita as also Ramanuja's and Shridhars commentary 
on the Gita. 

By the end of February 1911, the body of the Gita Rahasya 
had been reduced to writing and Tilak was, early in March, busy 
with the comparativ ely light work of appending the translation 
of the Gita, according to his view of it. The joy and satisfaction, 
which are the legitimate accompaniments of every great and 

d Letter dated 1st March 1912. 
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'est accomplishment, find spontaneous expression in a lei! 
aragraph which comprises more than three fourth of his letter 
dated 2nd March 1911: 

About the Gita, 1 have finished what I call Gita 
Rah&sya, an independent and original book, investigating 
the purpose of Gita and showing how our religious philo¬ 
sophy is applied therein to the solution of the ethical prob¬ 
lem. For my view of the Gita is that it is a work on ethics— 
not utilitarian, not intuitional but transcendental, somewhat 
on the lines followed in Green's Prolegomena to Ethics. I 
have compared throughout the Gita Philosophy with the 
Western—-both religious and ethical, and have tried to show 
that our system is, to say the least, not inferior to any of the 
Western methods. This Hahasya is made up of 15 chapters, 
with an appendix devoted to a critical examination of Gita 
as part of Mahabharta and discussing its age etc*. 

... I believe it (the Rahasya) will be found to be an en¬ 
tirely original work like Orion. . . . Finally I may tell you 
that Kant’s Critque of Pure Reason and Green's Prolego¬ 
mena to Ethics are the main English authorities for my 
book which is based on the Brahma Sutras (Shankara- 
charya's Bhashya), the Mahabharat and the Gita, and it 
treats, in brief, the Hindu philosophy of active life. 

The occasion to refer to the books of Mr. Brook led him, as 
he wrote the monthly letter on 3rd July 1911, to express himself 
as follows: 


I have read Mr. Brook’s books. He has anticipated me 
to a certain extent, especially in maintaining that the Gita 
teaches Karma Yoga But his work is desultory and mystic, 
while mine is exhaustive, scientific, philosophical, critical. I 
maintain that Karma Yoga in Sanskrit includes what modem 
writers call ethics and that the Gita is the ethics of Vedanta 
—a science by itself .There are some schools who think that 
Vedanta has no ethics but this is an error; and, I have tried 
to expose it by comparing the ethics of the Gita with the 
ethics of Mill, Spencer, Mavtineau, Butler, Sidgwick and 
others. I am, however, glad that Mr. Brook is preparing the 
way for the reception of my book. I have nothing to learn 
from him. 


Having completed the Rahasya and the translation of the 
Gita, he turned to ‘ Vedic Chronology * the nature of which he 
thus explained in his monthly letter dated 4th August 1911: 

You have misunderstood the nature of the book on 
Vedic chronology which I mean to write. It is the same as 
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non hut so much altered, enlarged, corrected and deve¬ 
loped in the second edition that I have thought it fit to give 
it a new name. It will now incorporate all that has been said 
the subject since .1800 a.d. upto date, i.e. for the last 
i 01 1 , , years. I have sketched out its plan of chapters 

and will take up writing the same next cold weather, as the 
present season is not fit for concentrating the mind in 
Mandalay. 



The following extracts from his letters, the first from the 
November letter and the second from the last letter in 1911 are 
valuable as indicating the direction in which his mind moved in 
the field of study and scholarship: 


I mean to take up the revision of the Orion as I have 
now finished revising the Gita Rahasya. 


i i ^ car * n °t undertake the revision of Orion without more 
books and pamphlets from you So I spent these two month.'; 
in planning and sketching out another book which also I 
had long in mind. Ihe Gita Rahasya is now complete : pre¬ 
face, table of contents and all other details. 


The numerous extracts from Tilak’s Mandalay letters 
quoted so far need not lead the reader to think that he suffered 
from mental anguish and distraction during this period. Tilak 
had developed a wonderful power of concentration, which pre¬ 
supposes the capacity to shut out from the mind every thought 
hiv png to .which the mind is sought to be devoted. As ht 
passed the years of his exile in the Mandalay jail, he opened the 
window of Iris mind to the world outside on stated occasions. 
The occasion of writing the monthly letter, the periodical meet¬ 
ings with Mr. Vidwans, the rare occasions when his sons, friends 
like Khaparde or Vasudeorao Joshi visited him and the still rare 
occasions, when Indian visitors to Burma like solicitor Ragha- 
vayya or Prof. Ramamurthi went to see him—these occasions 
found the window of his mind wide open to receive impressions 
of the world outside. Otherwise, Ire pursued his studies with the 
serenity of a Yogi, whom anger and hatred, fear and anxiety 
have ceased to touch. 


1 rof. Max Muller, whose status and influence had led to 
Tilak s premature release in .1898, was already dead. European 
orientalists and scholars do not seem this time to have followed 
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Max Mullers lead. Perhaps they realised that they 
not make their influence felt. This does not mean that the world 
of scholarship abroad had ceased to have regard for Tilak. That 
regard and interest was amply proved when Mr. Myran Phelps, 
an American scholar, stayed at Tilak’s residence in Poona to¬ 
wards the middle of 1911. “That great man's world-wide fame 
and his antiquartanism ” remarked Mr, Phelps* as he referred 
to Tilak, * brought me here, especially to this part of the country. 
Your holy land has ever produced great men, among whom we 
reckon Mr. Tilak. Men like Tilak are bom for the world’s pro¬ 
gress and not merely for their own land ” 

A perusal of the Mandalay letters during the first half of 
1912 shows Tilak collecting books for revising his Orion. He is 
eager that his son-in-law, Mr. Sane, should induce the professor 
of Geology in the Berlin University to read the first two chapters 
of the Arctic Home, so that the Geological material in those 
chapters might be revised and tested in the light of the latest 
researches in Geology. There is a promise given that the Ethical 
Review with a criticism of Prof. Radha Krishna’s view would be 
returned ere long. 

The unbearable heat and a severe earthquake shock are 
referred to in the following paragraph in the letter dated 
4th June 1912: 

The last month was very hot here. It rained a bit to¬ 
wards the end, hut the weather still continues to be oppres¬ 
sive, and l am afraid, will he so for a month more. We had 
a good shock of earthquake here and all over Upper Burma, 
I am told, on the 23rd May. A pagoda and a church in the 
town suffered serious damage and the jail compound wall, 
which is 20 ft. high and about 4 ft. wide at the base was 
cracked from top to bottom in several places. However, the 
houses inside the jail, being of wood, escaped undamaged. 
Th shock lasted for about two minutes. I ran out of the bar¬ 
racks into the open compound. They say that such a severe 
shock was not felt at Mandalay for many years past. 

The letter dated 4th June contains the following admoni¬ 
tion, which, though primarily meant for Tilak’s sons, has a 
wider appeal: 

1 have read your explanations of your failures; but 1 
must say I am not satisfied with them. I want good results 
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id not excuses. It is only a bad workman that quarrels with 
his tools, or, as we say in Marathi, a bad dancer blames the 
dancing ground. You must Jbe prepared against ail contin¬ 
gencies, and never get into the habit of attributing your 
failure to this or that excuse. ... It seems you never 
examine yourselves .... and, unless you do that, you can¬ 
not hope to succeed. I do not speak merely of examinations 
but also of your general character. If you cannot prepare 
yourselves so as to pass so simple an examination, what can 
we expect of you in a number of other things that you will 
have to do in your life? 

The letter dated 3rd January 1912 shows that diabetes 
had started troubling Tilak at that time and that the percentage 
of sugar had gone up. The next few letters show that he had 
changed his diet from wheat and rice to barley and that the 
change of diet was showing a progressively favourable result. 
These letters lead to the inference that Tilak had received 
reports about the deteriorating health of his wife. Every letter 
contains touching references and instructions regarding her diet. 

Mrs. Tilak, who, like Tilak, had diabetes, subjected herself 
to the diet prescribed by her husband from Mandalay. The 
barley diet was not, however, sufficient by itself to sustain her 
strength. It required supplementing and Tilak advised every now 
and then that she should take milk, ghee and almonds in suf¬ 
ficient quantity. The ascetic life which she had led since Tilak 
was subjected to the long term of imprisonment and transporta¬ 
tion must have led her to neglect the second part of Tilak’s 
advice in the matter of diet. The hope that Tilak would be 
released by the end of 1911 must have enabled her to continue 
a resolute fight with misfortune, as Tilak was wont to put it. 
When, during the early months of 1912, it became clear that 
there was no hope of Tilak’s early release and when she simul¬ 
taneously leamt that Tilak had started showing signs of dete¬ 
riorating health, she began to sink and at last succumbed on 
7th June 1912. The sad news of her death was communicated to 
Tilak telegraphically. The reply which he wrote to Mr. Vidwans, 
immediately after getting the telegram, ought to be preserved 
and handed down to posterity. Tilak in the Mandalay fail was 
the embodiment of struggle with suffering. Tilak at the height of 
Iris suffering, facing that suffering with cool courage and rare 
dignity, is immortalised in every line of this letter: 
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Extra Letter. Special. Central Jail, Mandalay 

8th June, 1912. 

My dear Dhondu, 

Your wire was a very great and a heavy blow. I am 
used to take my misfortunes calmly; but I confess that the 
present shook me considerably. According to the beliefs 
ingrained in us it is not undesirable that the wife should 
die before her husband. What grieved me most is my en¬ 
forced absence from her side at this critical time. But this 
WAS to be. I always feared it and it has at last ’Happened. 
But 1 am not going to trouble you further with my sad 
thoughts. One chapter of my life is closed, and I am afraid 
it wont be long before another will be. 

Let her last rites be duly performed and her remains 
sent to Allahabad or Benaras or any other place, she might 
have desired; Carry out literally all her last wishes, if you 
have not done so already. The task of looking after the 
physical and intellectual development of my sons falls on 
you now with greater responsibility; and I shall be still fur¬ 
ther grieved, if I were to find it not properly attended to. 
I believe Mathu and Durgi art' still there. They as well as 
Rambhau must have keenly felt the bereavement, espcially 
at a time when I am away. Console them in my name and 
see that Rambhau and Bapu do not get dejected. Let them 
remember that I was left an orphan when I was much 
younger than either of them. Misfortunes should brace us 
iip for greater self-dependence. Botli Rambhau and Bapu 
should, therefore, take a lesson from this bereavement, and 
if they do that, 1 am sure God will not forsake them. See 
that tneir time is not lost in useless grief. The inevitable 
must be faced boldly. 

As regards her things and valuables make a list thereof, 
and keep them with you under lock and key till my release 
or till you next hear to the contrary from me, in the mean¬ 
while. Above all face the situation courageously yourself, 
for there is no one else on whom the children can depend 
in this critical stage. May God help you all is all that I can 
wish and pray for from this distant place. With love to 
children and yourself, 

I am, 


Yours affectionately, 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

Had Kulkami, the convict cook, who was privileged to be 
in Tilak’s company for nearly three years, not been released 
early in 1912, he would have supplied information regarding the 
period of mourning which Tilak must have solemnly observed! 
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week after this tragic event, the decision of the Govern 
of Bombay rejecting TiInk’s petition lor mercy was com¬ 
municated to him. Though, as he states in his letter dated 3rd 
July 1912, his usual complaints have been kept in check by strict 
regulation of diet and medicine, lie admits that age has told on 
him in various ways and that he has begun to look more grey. 

‘ Destiny ’ remarks he in this letter 4 is bent Upon ruining us in 
various ways’. Mr. Vidwans is asked to bring with him, when 
lie would come to Mandalay next time, a list of the valuables 
of Mrs. Tilak with weights and approximate prices of her 
ornaments. 

The education of his sons being his only anxiety, he has, in 
this letter, suggested that Mr. N. C. Kelkar should spare a few 
hours every week to supervise and guide his sons, Though his 
tone in writing to his sons lias, in this letter, changed from that 
of admonition to that of advice, the following passage has 
developed into the severity of a warning : 

Although you have lost your mother and I am away in 
this distant place, it is not for you to dabble in home affairs 
or politics. All our domestic affairs will be duly arranged by 
Dhondu under my advice. Do not meddle in these things 
yourself. There will be other people to advise you in a dif¬ 
ferent way; but do not listen to them. 

The remaining letters from Mandalay during 1912 are 
comparatively short. In one letter, Tilak is found correcting the 
grammatical mistakes, committed by one of his sons in his 
letter. The return of his son-in-law, Mr. Sane, from Germany 
and the improvement in his own health as a result of the barley 
diet are the only matters that matter in these letters. 4 Without 
some new books to read, I have no means ’ says he, ‘ of passing 
my time here Kem’s manual of Budhism, Sale’s Koran, 
Goethe’s Faust are some of the books which lie is seen 
eager to get. 


One paragraph in each of the two letters—one dated 3rd 
February and the other 3rd April 1913—refers to or e shepherd 
from Kalamb, a village in the Yeotma! District These para¬ 
graphs show the confidence which the poorest of the poor in the 
remotest corner of India had in Tilak—appropriately known as 
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Lokarnanya. One Mr. Indapurkar from Kalarnb had sen 
Tilak copies of a judgment and other papers relating to a suit 
Which was lost by a shepherd in the District Court. Tilak 
was requested to draw up the appeal memo to the High 
Court. Mr. Vidwans is instructed to convey to Indapurkar the 
following as Tilak’s opinion, formed after a study of the papers: 

All that I can say or suggest is that the Defendant— 
the party on whose behalf the letter to me is written—failed 
to give all the evidence required to establish his case in the 
first court. An attempt should be made to have the case 
sent back for inquiry and further taking of evidence, if 
possible. On the evidence on record at present, I do not 
think the defendant can succeed. 

Ilis disapproval of his younger son taking Pali as his second 
language is thus expressed in the letter dated 8th March 1913: 

On no account I can allow him to take Pali for his 
second language, if he means to do so at all. Pali is corrupt 
Sanskrit and one who knows Sanskrit well can know Pali 
even without a teacher in a few months. Pali is again of no 
practical use to us in India in after life. 

On 5th February 1913, the jail Superintendent commu¬ 
nicated to Tilak the reply which the Secretary of State for India 
had given to his petition to the King Emperor. The Secretary of 
State had refused to recommend to His Majesty Tilak’s release. 
The letter dated 7th June 1913 refers to the proposal of his 
friends to file on his behalf the Habeas Corpus application. 
Though he admits that there is no strong case legally, he sug¬ 
gests that the loss of the remission period, which would have 
been almost a year, may be a good point to stress, in case the 
application was presented at all. 

Books on Christianity and Budhism, the Dhammapada, the 
Bhagvat, the Yogavasista and books on Ayurveda are, besides 
the books pn Astronomy, demanded by him during the first half 
of 1913. How careful he was, even here, in returning books, 
becomes clear from the following passage in his letter dated 
3rd February 1913: 

In a day or two I shall send you by Registered Book 
Post (I) Lockes Essay on Civil Government, (2) Surya- 
Siddhant as asked by you and (3) the number of the Ame¬ 
rican Ethical journal, kindly lent by Prof. Radhakrishna of 
Madras through Shri Sharangapani. Convey my thanks to 
Radhakrishna for the same. I am sorry l cannot write to him 
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^st now my view on the subject or give him a summary 
of the chapter in nay book on Gita—a chapter which is 
devoted to a discussion of this subject. 

Mr. Vidwans and his friends at Poona must have been sur¬ 
prised when, on getting Tilak’s letter dated 3rd April 1913, they 
learnt that he wished to have a dozen seeds of the following 
vegetables; (1) Dodka, (2) Karle, (P) Padwal and (4) Red 
Bhopla (Gourd). Is the old man rearing there a vegetable 
garden? They must have put themselves this question. The 
Muslim watchman working in the jail-compound must have felt 
encouraged by his success in rearing plants and must have 
offered to rear a vegetable garden. Under the spell of bis saintly 
presence, that garden might grow around his ashram. The 
garden of active life in the country, which he had struggled to 
rear, had, however, withered on account of his being confined 
in a far-off jail. 

How Tilak’s prolonged absence from the scene of bis acti¬ 
vities had made people fee! anxious about him and how eager¬ 
ness for his release and safe return to active life was noticeable 
far and wide would be clear from the following reminiscences: 

Acharya Kalelkar, who, in 1912-13, Visited Kashmir and 
travelled disguised as a Sadhu has stated 0 that in the 
course of his wanderings, he once came across a common 
man from the Paradise of India, whose ignorance was so 
appalling that lie believed Bombay to be very close to 
Lucknow. This ignorant Kashmiri, when be came to know 
that the Sadhu speaking with him was a Maharastra 
Brahmin, spontaneously asked him, “ When would Tilak 
Maharaj be released from jail? ” 

# * # 

Mahamahopadhyaya D. V, Potdar has stated f how he 
had occasion in 1911-12, during his visit to his relatives, to 
see the Thakoresaheb of Ravapura in Malwa. The Thakore- 
saheb forgot his own illness and olduge and, feeling sure 
that the young visitor from Poona would Satisfy his curio¬ 
sity, enquired about Tilak’s health and his whereabouts. 

Mr. N. R. Bamangaonkar’s reminiscencesf of Tilak present 
to us the picture of youths in Maharastra, fed up with inaction, 
eager to start some political agitation and follow some leader, 
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and willing to lead them. Messrs Bumangaonkar, B 
Paranjpe, Sapre and Wamanrao Joshi from the Berars and 
Babasaheb Soman from Belgaum saw Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. 
The Bombay leader was generous enough to appreciate the 
enthusiasm of this group and frankly admitted that Tilak alone 
could lead youths from Shivaji’s Maharastra. 

In May 1913, Tilak's sons accompanied Mr, Vidwans when 
he interviewed Tilak. Under instructions from Tilak, Vidwans 
had taken with him detailed accounts of the Kesari-Mahratta 
institution. The jail Superintendent, Capt. Tar a pore, went 
through the accounts before they were passed on to Tilak ancl 
objected to one entry. The sum deposited with Government in 
1910 as press security was objected to as being an entry of a 
political nature. To meet the requiremnts of the situation, the 
sum was at last shown as a loan to a friend. This did not escape 
tlie scrutiny of Tilak. In the presence of Capt. Tarapore, Tilak 
remarked that Vidwans had no superfluous funds out of which 
he could offer loans and that the entry covered the security 
demanded under the Press Act. 

While submitting his fifth annual health report, Tilak, in his 
letter dated 5th July 1913, remarked that he hoped to get out of 
jail after a year nearly in the same condition. The letter dated 1st 
September refers to an attack of ordinary fever which lasted 
four days and resulted in a sudden loss of weight and strength. 
The following extract from his letter dated 1st January 1914 is 
very expressive as it explains in Tilak’s own words his opinion 
regarding his health: 

I am glad to tell you that the boils on my head, which 
you saw when you were here, have all except one nearly 
disappeared. They were diabetic boils, though I did not so 
inform you at the time. That they were cured at all is due, 
in ray opinion, to the Barley diet and shows that the disease 
has not yet got the better of health. But the long time taken 
in curing is a fair index of the impoverishment of my 
health, bv age and diabetes, if health is understood to 
mean, as it should be, the power of recoupment in the body. 

The November letter states that he has commenced writing 
his book on Vedic Chronology in English. He states that lie 
hopes to finish it in two or three months. 

His disappointment, when he failed to get the exact copy 
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anta Kaumudi which lie wanted, led him to pen the 
mg lines in his July letter. The details about the book, quoted 
from memory, would surprise any one: 

The book was amongst the books I used daily and 
which were kept in my sitting room. It is a crown octavo 
volume of about 500 pages and printed in Marathi in 
Pica type. 

While explaining to Mr. Athalaye, the teacher of his son 
Rambhau, what his expectations were, Tilak has, in the following 
extract, referred to his erstwhile coll cage, the late Principal 
Wamanrao Apte. That reference in a private letter, nearly 
twnty-five years after Tilak had left the D. E. Society, shows 
that Tilak wanted only the good in men to live after them : 

I had before my eyes the example of the late Prof. 
Wamanrao Ante, who coached the students for Sanskrit 
scholarship. There was the highest coaching given but some 
failed to carry the scholarship. 

The following sentence in the November letter, written 
after the failure of bis son was reported to him, combines 
leniency with strictness: 

I do not wish to be hard upon him, but, I cannot help 
remarking that when young men, overestimating their abili- j 
ties, disregard elderly and expert advice, failures are too 
sure to ensue. 

Madhvacharya’s works, the Utter Cita, Paishach Bhasya on 
the Bhagvatgita, Pali Grammar, Mahawansa, Vail abh acharya's 
Bhasya on the Gita, Maclbu.sudan Saraswati's Prasthan Bheda 
are some of the books he is seen trying to get during the latter 
half of 1913. 

The year of my release has at last dawned and f am 
patiently waiting for the day. Unless Khaparde’s efforts 
succeed, I shall have to do six months more. But it is of no 
use to quarrel with your fate. You must take everything as 
it comes, says a German proverb. 

The above passage, found in Tilak’s letter dated 1st January 
1914, shows that the long-drawn polar night of his suffering, 
which extended not merely to five or six months, like the nights 
in the Arctic circles, but to a few months in excess of five long 
years, was now nearing its end, and that the dawn of hope dis¬ 
cernible in the passage would ripen into the steady morning of 
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ase arid activity. Captain P. K. Tarapore, the Jail Superinten¬ 
dent, gladly took up the hint in Tilak’s letter and on 9th January 
1914 wrote a letter* to the inspector General of Prisons, Burma, 
Captain Tarapore informed his superior that Tilak had compiled 
two books—the commentary on Bhagavatgita and the Veclic 
Chronology. In view of Tilak’s impending release, he sought 
guidance as to what was to be done with the written material. 

The five letters which Tilak wrote to Mr. Vidwans in 1914 
prior to his release in June contain lengthy passages which 
deserve to reach every guardian, who has the interest of his 
children at heart. Tilak was pained to find that his sons had 
‘ slowly drifted into the follies and foppery of young men \ 
Tilak’s* views regarding the use of glasses and bicycles might 
evoke the comment that he was in this respect also conserva¬ 
tive and orthodox. The reasoning with which he supports his 
views cannot be dismissed with a light heart. Eye specialists 
and surgeons will find something valuable in Tilak’s views 
regarding the use of glasses and the use of the surgical knife 
for the removal of tonsils. 


The opening paragraph in the February letter, referring to 
his health, deserves to be quoted verbatim : 

Your remarks about my health are amusing, if not 
ridiculous. ‘Wealth of Health’ is an expression of the past. 
The ebb of life has set in and it is only with great care and 
self-restraint in diet that I have been able to keep up 
appearances of health—I mean the weight and the bulk of 
my body. I shall give only one instance. In the winter of 
1910, I could and did write my book on the Gita in four 
months, but, in the last winter, 1 could finish only two 
chapters of Vedic Chronology. Not that the cold in 1913 
was greater but the body has become so much weaker that 
the pold which was once bracing has now become 
unbearable. 

While India eagerly waited for Tilak’s release and Tilak 
himself steadily started preparations preliminary to his release, 
the Government of India began to collect information regarding 
Tilak's pkuft after his release. From the C. P. they had received 
reports that Tilak proposed to visit Germany immediately after 
his release. They had good grounds to believe that he would 
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fQs ^'cl to England with a view to pursuing the appeal to t! 
y Council in the adoption case. In view of the war clouds 
hovering over Europe, his visit either to England or Germany 
was a potential danger. What would be his attitude, if he were 
to stay in India? 

These questions about Tilak began to disturb the Govern¬ 
ment of India early in March. On 13th March 1914, that 
Government wrote a letter to the Government of Bombay. The 
following passage from this letter* throws a flood of light on 
the working of the mind of the Government of India: 

The rumours of his intentions on release which have 
reached the Government of India are discrepant. By some, 
it seems thought that he will proceed to England or the 
continent. In either place, it is likely that his influence will 
be appreciable and from his previous history, it is scarcely 
likely that it will be friendly to British rule. The Govern¬ 
ment of India would be glad to be favoured with the 
opinion of local Government as to the probable results of 
his return on agitation in Maratha circles, whether this is 
likely again to become active under his stimulus or whether 
he will find it difficult to regain position as a leader. 

Relying on the reports of the officer who had accompanied 
Tilak from Mandalay to Meiktilla in 1909, the Government of 
Bombay concluded that though Tilak would, soon after his 
release, take up his anti-Govemment preaching, his language 
would be characterised by restraint and moderation. On 23rd 
March 1914, they submitted to higher quarters the following! 
as their view regarding Tilak: 

Tilak will not be able to rehabilitate the extremist 
movement to anywhere near the force which it commanded 
prior to his conviction. 

The letter dated 1st April 1914, written by Tilak as he 
passed through the ‘last heat ordeal before his release\ contains 
an assurance to his sons that he criticises them harshly, because 
he w ants them to improve, arid, he wants them to improve 
because he 1 eyes them...He assures Mr. Vidwans that he would 
not be made to undergo the sentence remitted in 1898. “ I shall 
be taken to India * says he in this letter, “just in time to be 
released and not before”. He explains to Mr. Vidwans what 
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[rrangements lie has in view for despatching the four hundred 
and odd books which had reached Mandalay after him. From 
the letter dated 2nd May, it is clear that the books, carefully 
listed and packed, were sent to the Mandalay station that 
very evening. 

Tilak believed, when he wrote the May letter, that he would 
not be removed from Mandalay before the beginning of July. 
Capt. Tarapore sprang a surprise on him, however, when, in the 
morning on 8th June 1914, he visited Tilak s cell and suggested 
to him that he should pack his tilings and keep himself ready for 
a long journey. That afternoon, Tilak was taken to the branch 
railway-line, reaching Mandalay Fort. An engine and a railway 
bogey awaited his arrival. This bogey was later attached to the 
Rangoon mail. He was instructed not to don his pugree, lest 
fellow-passengers and the crowds at the intervening stations 
might recognise him. Next morning Tilak reached Rangoon. He 
was immediately taken to the dock-yard side where he boarded 
the Mayo , the steamer kept ready for his return journey to India. 
When Tilak got on board the Mayo, he discovered that the 
Bombay Government had in time sent its police-officers for his 
reception. Inspector Ring and Sergeant Jones were the non- 
Indian members of the party. Inspector Sadawarte, Jamadar 
Marutirao and Constable Date formed the Indian personnel of 
this party. During the voyage of the Mayo, every one in the 
company excepting Tilak and Sadawarte, suffered awfully from 
sea sickness. This circumstance helped Tilak to lead Sadawarte 
into conversation and wrest from him detailed, valuable informa¬ 
tion regarding happenings in Maharastra during his absence. 


Tilak remained long in suspense as to whether the destina¬ 
tion of the voyage was Calcutta or Madras. According to 
Government schedule, the Mayo was to touch Madras on 
15-6-1914 at about 8 p.m. To conform to this schedule, the 
steamer had to run at reduced speed for two days. Tilak and 
the police-office rs alighted from the steamer and immediately 
got into motor-cars, waiting for them. The Up Bombay Mail, 
ready to steam off from the Madras Central station, was detained 
for the party. Close to the brake van of this train, a second class 
compartment had been reserved for Tilak and those who 
accompanied him. Precautions were taken all along the route to 
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f?p Tilak’s presence in the train a closely guarded secret. By 
evening on 16th June, Sholapur was reached. Midnight was fast 
approaching. Tilak was coming nearer and nearer Poona. 

A high-ranking C.I.D. officer had been deputed to Dhond 
with instructions that he should arrange a special short halt for 
the mail train at Hadapsar. After the train had left Dhond junc¬ 
tion, Tilak was informed that arrangements had been made for 
him to get down at Hadapsar. The Hadapsar Station Master, 
even when the mail halted at the station, did not realise the 
purpose of the special halt that day. As Tilak was not in his 
usual dress, the Station Master failed to recognise him as he 
stepped out of the gate. When he tried to collect his ticket, 
Tilak felt amused and merely pointed to the Police Officers 
following him. Mr. Guider, accompanied by the Poona Dy. S. P. 
and a few subordinates, received Tilak at the Hadapsar station. 
The pilot-car was occupied by the Dy. S. P. and the group of 
the subordinates; Mr. Guider took Tilak to the other cai and 
asked Sadawarte to accompany him. 

It was now 2 a.tri., 17th June 1914, Tilak even now was in 
suspense. Did they propose to move towards Yeravada? He said 
not a word but simply watched. He knew where the cars would 
turn in case Yeravada was their destination. No, that point has 
been crossed. Sure, he was now being taken to the city. The 
pilot-car left the companion car. With Guider and Sadawarte to 
accompany him, Tilak reached his residence, the Gaikwadwada. 
As he requested Tilak to get down, Mr. Guider conveyed to him 
the information that Government wore pleased to remit the 
short, unexpired period of his sentence. Tilak requested Guider 
to convey to Government his heart-felt thanks for that act of 
kindness. 


Now, right in front of the stout, bolted gate of the Gaikwad¬ 
wada stood, so late at night, its world-famous proprietor, back 
home after full six years of exile. Should the gate not burst open 
to admit him? No, it didn't! Tilak had to negotiate one more 
hurdle. Th Darwan probably did not recognise Tilak—he was, 
in fact, changed out of recognition. He probably wanted to 
obey strictly the standing instructions of Mr. Vidwans, the 
cautious custodian of the wada. Tilak did not chafe or burst; lie 
calmly asked Sadawarte to intervene. As the Darwan opened 
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'/gate, Tilak felt convinced that, during his absence, 
iondobast had been what he wanted it to be! 

Mr. Vidwans, disturbed and awakened at that odd late 
hour, moved out of his bed. Surprise, relief, jo y—these were the 
successive phases of the feelings Of Vidwans as, on recognising 
liis master, (ie fell at his feet. Tears of joy trickled down his 
cheeks as he led Tilak to his residential quarters. ‘ Tilak back 
from Mandalay ’ ‘ Tilak returned safe to Poona ’—these were not 
the banner head-lines of special editions of Poona dailies to greet 
tli leaders safe arrival. In the absence of an avid, prompt daily 
Press, these words, whispered from mouth to mouth, reached 
far and wide as the midnight de veloped towards dawn. As Tilak 
rested surrounded by his children, citizens poured in to congratu¬ 
late him on his return. Morning found the city return to a re¬ 
vived life. The Gaikwadvvacla had its soul restored to it. Tilak, 
though he kept the feeing all to himself, repeatedly remembered 
the oft quoted Sanskrit line which equates home to a wilderness, 
if the lady of the house has departed from it. 


Prometheus, the legendary hero of Greek mythology, is 
credited with having stolen fire from heaven for the use of 
mortals. For this offence, Zeus ordered him to be chained to a 
rock in Scythia. Every day an eagle consumed the liver of the 
Titan but the liver grew again in the night. Prometheus suffered 
this torture until he was rescued by Hercules, who killed the 
eagle and released Prometheus from the rock. Shelley handled 
this legend and modernised the Greek legendary hero into an 
ideal for those who, through sorrow, suffering and torture, lead 
their brethren in the onward march of humanity towards free¬ 
dom. Had Shelley lived a century later, his sensitive nature, 
wakefully watching the strident steps humanity was assertively 
taking all around him, would naturally have turned to the strug¬ 
gle of Indians, trying to shake off the foreign yoke. Tilak clapped 
up iu his cell in die Mandalay jail, tin eagle of solitude daily 
eating into the vitals of his mind, his own undaunted spirit the 
only Hercules to kill that eagle—these ingredients in the epic 
of suffering which Tilak faced, because he ardently wished to 
bring the glow of freedom within his countrymen’s reach, would 
have convinced him that Tilak was a marvellous blend of 
Prometheus and Hercules. With such a hero in flesh and blood 
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/ him to satisfy the infinite demands of his idealistic’'" 
nature, ho would have refused to turn to legend and mythology 
in his search for the perfect. Slightly changing the words of hi:> 
beautiful peroration in the Prometheus Unbound, he would 
have thus concluded his immortal ‘ Tilak Unbound!’: 

To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite, 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night. 

To defy power which seems omnipotent , 

To love and hear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates — 

Neither to change , nor flatter nor repent 
This, like thy glory , Tilak , is to he 
Good , great and joyous, beautiful and free 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory . 
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TeleGRai'H-office wires ceaselessly clicked the next morning to 
convey to the eager world the news of Tilak’s release. Telegrams 
started pouring in, congratulating the storm-tossed hero on his 
safe return. Illuminations, thanks-giviiig prayers, public meetings 
—there was no end to the forms in which the jubilant public 
expressed its feelings. The wave of enthusiasm did not confine 
itself to the Indian sub-continent. Meetings were held in 
London, Oxford, Edinburgh and in far-off New York. The only 
thing that kept Tilak busy from morn till eve for a few days 
was blessing the young and the old, from the town and from 
outside, crowding in to have his darshan. Tilak’s traducers had, 
during the Sural-week, set going the mischievous report that his 
devotees had tempted vendors of lathis and sticks at Surat to 
sell their wares at premium prices. After his release, his devotees 
did, in fact, tempt confectioners everywhere to sell their wares 
at premium prices. 

77, Bengalee wrote the following white welcoming Tilak: 

Tilak is onec more at Poona, hack from the gloom and 
depression of his prison-cell in Mandalay. His magnetic 
presence is once more drawing crowds around him in his 
house which has attained the sanctity of a sacred place to 
many, . . . Like the Sun emerging from an eclipse, he has 
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once more flooded tlie atmosphere of Poona with joy and 
brightness. . . . Rightly or wrongly he has suffered once, 
twice and thrice for his country and the crown of thorns is 
gaining in lustre with the process of time. Tested in the 
crucible of trials, he has worked off all dross and alloy and 
what remains of him is pure and shining gold. 

The letter* written by Baku Motilal Chose to Tilak on 25th 
June is a typical letter which combines friendly feelings and 
philosophic serenity. Only two paragraphs from it are quoted 
below: 


Dear Beloved Friend, 

So you have come back, I hope, whole and entire! But, 
shall I see you again with my mortal eyes? For, I find it 
stated in the papers that you arc going to England and 
intend to pass several years in Europe*. 1 am in my 66tli year 
and I have only four years before me to complete my 
'three score and ten”. But it does not matter. If you have 
a drop of love for rne, we shall meet again in the land of 
butterflies. For, you must know, we all here are only ugly 
caterpillars, living on c abbages, dirt and filth, but we shaft 
emerge out as beautiful butterflies when we throw off the 
ugly carcasses in which we are encased. And, when in that 
beautiful land of butterflies, we shall be free as air and 
dance in joy and suck sweet honey, snapping our fingers at 
the police and C.I.D. and Sandhursts and Davars. It is all 
a mere child’s play here in this world of three score and ten; 
but how few of us can realise it! Our real life begins when 
we go over to the other side; we are now in the dreamland. 
Are you aware that two great truths have been scientifically 
established? One is that death is a myth; the other is all the 
dear departed ones will live together as they do here. Where 
is then the misery? Dear brother, not only there is a God 
but He is all-good, all-perfect, all-loving, all sweet and all 
beautiful. The realisation is difficult; all the same it is not 
impossible; and blessed is the man who lias been able to 
realise that God is love and love is God. The contemplation 
of your last six years’ great sacrifice has inspired me with 
these thoughts, and I make a present of them to you, 
believing that they are as much mine as they are yours. 

0 * * 


Now a few words about mundane affairs. People on 
this side are anxious to know something about your prison- 
life. Will you ask Kelkar to interview you on behalf of the 
‘ Fatrika ’ and send an account for publication in the paper 
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as early as possible? I am told vou have written some valu¬ 
able works during your confinement. So here we see die 
loving hand of God even in our misery. You have not 
suffered in vain. The whole of India wept for vou and is 
now praying to God to shower His choicest blessings on 
you. May you live long and continue to serve our mother¬ 
land and humanity in general. T hope your health is good. 

The Indian students and residents in London, who included 
Messrs Asaf Ali and V. V. Gin met at West House, 210 High 
Holborn on 18th July and passed the following resolution 9 : 

That Indian residents in London, assembled here at 
this meeting, give expression to their feelings of sincere and 
heart-felt rejoicing at the restoration of Shriyukta Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak to freedom and thank Providence for having 
spared Lokamaoya Tilak, after all the hardships, to conti- 
nue, with his wonted energy and deep devotion, the noble 
and patriotic work for the regeneration of the mothei (and. 

Mrs. Sarah Branson, who seems to have waited eagerly for 
Til de's release, wrote to him the following touching letter f from 
London on 19th June, confident that her appeal for helpj would 
touch the noble patriot: 

Dear Mr. Tilak, 

You will no doubt be astonished to hear from me, more 
especially when 1 tell you 1 am the widow of your old 
friend. Mr. Branson, the Barrister at the High Court, 
Bombay. I am going to appeal not only to your generosity 
but to your sense of justice, and to ask you to help getting 
a subscription up for me and my daughter, who have been 
left quite unprovided for. This is mostly owing to the ter- 
rible boycotting by the Native Pleaders after your trial (at 
which niv husband was unfortunately Advocate-General and 
whose duty, I assure vou, was a very' painful one to him) 
and up to the time of his death, two years ago. After all the 
years he had spent in India and done so much good work. 


U unpublished. 

STcUfficSt at this distance of time to ascertain the nature and extent 
of Til ah ’n response to this appeal for help, it was not in Tilak sUne 
to raise a subscription in such cases. The fact that the late Mr. *>• 
Kelkar nowhere mentions this subject leads to the inference that 
Tilak had not communicated the contents ot Mrs. Bransonis letter 
to him. The lat^ Mr. D. V. Vidwans must have known what iuak cud 
in response to this letter. r . 

Hoping to get some information on this point from the survivors 
and relatives of Mrs. Branson, the present writer recently tried to 
reach them through the editor of the London Times. The correspond¬ 
ence, however, led to nothing concrete. 
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^ hurt him to the quick that, for doing what he was obli^ 
o do, they should so cruelly have put him on one side. 

My daughter has tried to get employment but without 
success: and, I am working with my needle to by and make 
a bare livelihood, but, at my age (64), it is so hard to get 
known. And also for want of funds, I am unable to take a 
suitable house in whic h to show what I do make. If you 
could only raise a subscription to amount to £ 500/-, it 
would set us both up and we could fight to the end. I know 
you had very kindly feelings towards my husband as letters 
and telegrams I have of yours in my possession show, and, 
for his sake, I beg of you to try and do something for me. 

What a surprise this for the Bombay Government! It had 
studiously tried, during the period of Tilaks exile, to proscribe 
his photographs and pictures, his writings and all writing refer¬ 
ring to him! It had felt convinced that the last trace of Tilak 
was finally obliterated from the tablet of the people's mind. 
When it found to its dismay that nothing of the kind had hap¬ 
pened, it set about to frighten the people. With this object in 
view, it issued the following confidential circular on 26th 
June 1914: 

Until Tilak shows by overt acts that he has altered his 
views and intends to modify his propaganda, lie must be 
looked upon as .an enemy of the British Government, and 
people who associate themselves with him must be consi¬ 
dered to be unfriendly. 

Two police chowkies were installed opposite the Gayakwad- 
wada. Government was gullible enough to believe that the 
possibility of his name being reported would deter every 
member of the public from approaching Tilak. When Tilak was 
informed of this petty-mindedness, he resented it. He com- 
plaiad, over the head of every Government in India, to the 
Secretary of State for India and requested Mr. Keir Jiardie to 
look into the matter. 


Queries started coming as to what lie planned doing. Advice 
began to reach him that he should devote the rest of his life, 
leaving politics severely alone, to research and scholarship. A 
newspaper correspondent made bold to speculate that he pro¬ 
posed visiting Germany immediately. The Gita Rahasya, which 
it was now well-known he had written, was the subject that 
aroused the deepest curiosity amongst those who paid him a 
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t He informed his friends that the important manuscript 
not accompanied him. He hoped, he said, that it would be 
returned by Government ere long. A host of questions relating 
to the treatment lie received at Mandalay and his health during 
the period of exile were repeated almost ad nauseam. He was at 
last persuaded that replies to all these oft-repeated questions in 
the form of a press-interview would give him a lot of relief. He, 
therefore, dictated a connected account of all that had happened 
to him during the period of his exile and allowed it to appear in 
the Kesari dated 23-6-1914, 

Two days before the publication of this interview, a 
crowded meeting of the citizens of Poona at the Gaikwadwada 
accorded him a public reception. This being the first occasion 
for Tilak to make a public speech after his return, the huge 
audience listened to him with rapt attention as he rose to reply 
to the speeches welcoming him. Comparing himself to Washing¬ 
ton Irving's Rip Van Winkle, he assured the public that, in spite 
of what Government intended, he had not forgotten his people. 
He felt assured, he added, to find that his people had reciprocal 
ly refused to forget him. He assured the public that separation 
for six long years could not diminish his love for them, and that 
he was ready and willing to seive the public in the same man¬ 
ner, in the same relation and in the same capacity that belonged 
to him before. 

Turning to his plans for the future, he remarked that, like 
a Vaidic, he must ascertain in advance whether the path ahead 
of him was clear or not. He cautioned them that he would have 
to consider affairs from many points of view before taking any 
decisive step. Confident that his speech, though short, was 
sufficiently suggestive, he concluded his remarks thus: What I 
have said is like the preface to my work, the nature of which will 
perhaps be clear to some from the preface itself. 


As promised, Tilak started to consider affairs from many* 
points of view. He pitied the Kolhapur Durbar which, trying to 
ape the Bombay Government at a distance, issued a circular and 
labelled hirn as the enemy of the British Government and of the 
Durbar. He took up Sir Valentine ChiroVs ‘Indian Unrest'. He 
was grieved to find that his absence had helped that journalist 
to paint him before the world as the instigator of violent and 
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/ersive activities. All tliat had happened in relation to the 
Nasik conspiracy case reached him in instalments. He concluded 
that the impatience of the young men in that case had enabled 
the authorities to introduce i veritable reign of terror. The 
springs of normal public life, Ire noted with despair, had got 
choked up and frozen. Public life in Maharastra had relapsed, 
he regretted to note, to where it stood half a century back. 


When he turned his gaze beyond his own home Province, 
he noted with disappointment that there was complete lull on 
the Moderate front. Though the reformed Councils under the 
Morley-Minto dispensation continued to function, they hardly 
made any mark in the development of national life. He learnt, 
that the Moderate leaders had somehow continued to hold the 
annual Session of the National Congress but that, in the absence 
of unity in Congress ranks and of any leader ready to emulate 
the Hon’ble Mr. Cokhale as a whole-time, devoted and selfless 
servant of the country, the average Moderate leader had simply 
kept sulking in his small sphere. The leadership of the country 
and the initiative in everything had been transferred, to his 
great grief and disrnav, from the people to the bureaucracy, 
which sought justification for its repressive and unprogressive 
policy by pointing to the sporadic underground activities of 
stray, revolutionary groups. 


The political sky appeared to him overcast from horizon to 
horizon. Dark clouds of deep despair enveloped every inch of it. 
Was there at least a ray of hope in some, solitary corner, he 
proceeded to ask himself. He gazed and gazed, determined to 
discover some. It struck him that Mrs. Annie Besant would 
prove an asset. Though inclined to look somewhat askance at 
the activities of the Theosoplhcal Society of which this lady was 
the soul, be hoped that her leanings towards the National 
Congress would prove a potent factor. A large proportion of the 
well-placed, educated Indians worshipped her almost blindly. 
As the head of the Theosophical Society, she had valuable, 
international contacts. He must see to it that she places her 
enormous influence, her unmatched eloquence and her great 
powers of organization at the disposal of the nation. The strug¬ 
gle which Mr. Gandhi had been carrying on in South Africa 
swam into his ken. In the face of recurring difficulties, this 
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indomitable son of India had, in his peculiar way, kept the flag 
flying. In the midst of the surrounding gloom, that struggle had, 
he noted, continued to shed its own light. 

As early as 1903 Tilak had studied the possible develop¬ 
ments in die various Asiatic countries during the next quarter 
of a century. He had then foreseen the possibility of Muslim 
countries in Asia and along the Mediterranean aligning them¬ 
selves to resist the scheming penetration of the leading Euro¬ 
pean Powers. While taking stock of the political situation, he 
must have noted what the authors of the Rowlatt Report noted 
a few years later that the tiny Muslim countries in the Middle 
East, gradually getting over their age-long stupor on account of 
improved means of communication, had begun to realise that 
they were little better than pawns on the chess-board of the 
mighty European powers. He must have linked the vague 
awakening of the Mussulmans in Northern India with this 
consciousness in the Muslim world abroad. The adoption of 
‘ Home Rule within the British Empire ’ as its goal by the Muslim 
League in 1913 must have impressed him as a favourable fea¬ 
ture of the League’s development. He must have concluded that 
the belated surrender of Government, when it annulled the 
partition of Bengal in 1911, must have disillusioned the Muslims 
and must have taught them that Indian Nationalists were better 
allies than the perfidious Albion. As he calmly reviewed these 
trends and events, he must have felt confident that, if the 
Congress grew stronger and succeeded in entrenching itself 
firmly on some vantage ground, it would be easy for it to drag 
the Muslim league after itself, just as the crocodile finds it easy 
to drag the elephant in deep waters. 


Hundreds of letters from all corners of India made a heavy 
addition to the list of subscribers of the Resari. The office staff 
could not cope With the work of writing out every week hun¬ 
dreds of new addresses. The novices in the office could not 
efficiently handle the cyclostyle apparatus. Tilak noticed this one 
day and spent a few hours handling the apparatus himself and 
initiating the younger men into the process. Reading heaps of 
letters that the Kemri office had received during his absence 
and sending replies to such of them as deserved or demanded a 
reply kept him busy during the early months. How minutely he 
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mmst have read the letters and how cautiously he must have 
eplied to them can be seen from the following* letter which he 
sent to Mr. R. P. Karandikar on 31st July 1914: 

My dear Dadasaheb, 

Have you finished reading my manuscript opinion on 
the High Court Judgment in the Maharaj case? lr so, what 
do you think of the point made out in it about the inter¬ 
pretation of the Will? 

I am writing my instructions to the Counsel and shall 
be obliged if you kindly return the manuscript with your 
opinion on the same as early as possible. 

I have read your manuscript letters. They contain a lot 
of information and all that I can say at present or in this 
letter is that 1 saw or came to know more of Dada Karandi¬ 
kar from it than I expected. 

I have now sufficiently recovered in health to take up 
the usual routine work. Hoping this finds you all right. 


I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
B. G. Tilak 


In deference to his personal request which was immediately 
followed by a written request on the same subject, Mr. Guider 
informed him on 4th July that his manuscript note-books, nine 
in all, were in the possession of the Secretary to Government, 
Judicial and Special Departments. On 3rd August, Mr. A. F. 
Kindersley, Under-Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
informed him that the nine note-books were being returned and 
requested him to be good enough to acknowledge their receipt. 
Though eight weeks was not an inordinately long period for the 
return of the note-books, some friends, when they met Tilak, 
expressed their fear that Government would suppress* the manu¬ 
script of the Gita Rahasya. To silence such impatient admirers, 
he remarked that in that eventuality lie would retire to Sinhgad 
for a couple of months and dictate every word of it. The belief 
that the Government of Bombay had submitted the manuscript 
to the late Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudeoshastri Abhyarikar of 
Poona persisted then and lingered for years. The present writer 
was led away by it when he wrote the Tilak-Bharat in 1944. 

■° Quoted in R. P. Karandikar’s Letters from England (190S). 
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^ «€^fldential files in the Sacluvr.laya, 1 Bombay, have preserved the 
Oriental Translators detailed remarks on the manuscript. In 
view of those remarks, the wide-spread belief and the earlier 
statement founded thereon must be corrected. 

As he thus watched and studied the situation, the political 
climate changed suddenly on account of the outbreak of the 
much-dreaded, much-awaited Anglo-German war. Events im¬ 
mediately preceding the actual declaration of hostilities between 
England and Germany on 4th August .1914 had clearly indicated 
that a world-war was impending, that it would be a war of 
considerable duration and that it would mean enormous loss and 
destruction to the belligerent powers. He rejoiced to find him¬ 
self a free citizen at that crucial hour. As lie read events in 
retrospect, the long sentence imposed upon him in 1908 appeared 
to him to have a meaning and a purpose. In 1908, Anglo-German 
hostilities had threatened to break out by 1910. Government had 
proposed to keep him in exile in Mandalay till the war was 
practically over I Their plans were, however, foiled I And there 
he was, a free man, to utilise the situation as best as he could. 
The police chowkies in front of his residence, the circular 
intended to treat him as an outcast—these were pinpricks to 
provoke him. He was reliably informed that Government 
wanted to irritate him and drag him into son?e trap. He, there 
fore, decided to be extremely cautious and not to play the game 
which the enemy wanted him to play. 

The annual Ganapati festival came close on the heels of the 
outbreak of the war. The Collector and District Magistrate of 
Poona wrote him a letter on 20th August It was Government's 
intention to serve an order on Tilak, preventing him from 
accompanying the Ganapati procession. Government was, how¬ 
ever, eager to avoid the bitterness which such an order was 
bound to cause. The letter contained the assurance that the 
order would not be issued, if he did not mean to accompany the 
procession. Tilak saw through the game and replied to the 
District Magistrate that, in view of the special circumstances, 
he would keep himself away from the procession. He, however, 
made it clear that the understanding related to that year alone. 
Though he thus kept himself aloof from the procession, he 
participated in the festival by presiding over some lectures 
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peered at his wada during the week and by delivering three 
discourses on the Bhagavatgita. 

After allowing full three weeks to pass, he published on 
27th August his declaration regarding the war. This was a 
continuation of his first public speech after release. Though cer¬ 
tain measures like the Press Act passed by Government during 
the period of his exile were repugnant to him, he hoped the 
country would steadily progress towards the realisation of its 
cherished goal. Referring to the working of the Morley-Minto 
Reforms, he noticed therein growing confidence between the 
rulers and the ruled and a sustaind endeavour on the part of 
Government to remove popular grievances. The following 
passage from the statement deserves to be quoted verbatim : 

I confidently hope that, in the end, the good arising out 
of the constitutional reforms will abide and prevail, and, 
that which Is objectionable will disappear. The view may 
appear optimistic to some; but it is an article of faith with 
me, and, in my opinon, such a belief alone can inspire us 
to work for the good of the country in Co-operation with 
Government. 

After condemning Sir Valentine Chirol and the Anglo- 
Indian press for misinterpreting him during his enforced 
absence, he made the following remarks suggestive of the line 
of action lie proposed to take in politics: 

Xj30ft\L$tate on ce for all that we are trying in India ; as 
the Irish Home Rulers have been doing in Ireland, for the 
reform of the system of administration and not for the over¬ 
throw of Government, and, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the acts of violence, which have been committed in 
the different parts of India, ate not only repugnant to me, 
but have, in my opinion, only unfortunately retarded to a 
great extent the pace of our political progress. Whether 
looked at from the individual or from me public point of 
view, they deserve to be equally condemned. 

In the following passage, he admitted that the political 
ideal of a United India had to be traced to Britain's policy 
regarding India: 

It has been well said that British Rule is conferring 
inestimable benefit on India not only by its civilized 
methods of administration but also thereby bringing 
together the different nationalities and races of India, so 
that a united India may grow out of it in course of time, I 
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do not believe that, if we had any other rulers except the 
liberty-loving British, they could have conceived, and 
helped us in developing, such a national ideal. 

The appeal to help Government in their hour of need was 
thus conveyed: 

At such a crisis, it is, I firmly hold, the duty of every 
Indian, be he great or small, rich or poor, to support and 
assist H, M.’s Government to the best of his ability. 

This policy-statement produced the desired effect. Mrs. 
Besants hope of effecting unity in Congress ranks before the 
ensuing Madras Session was strengthened. Government res¬ 
ponded by discontinuing the police-chowkies opposite Tilak\s 
residence. Some of his followers, however, felt that the statement 
was too mild. Since the outbreak of the war, this section, which 
had remained dormant throughout the period of his exile, had 
begun to show signs of restiveness. Tilak noted this and hesitated 
not to justify the attitude he had deliberately taken. He is 
reported to have silenced these critics in the following words*: 

If these gentlemen had, during the period of my exile, 
continued my work, if they had struggled to prevent politi¬ 
cal life from decaying and withering, I would not have been 
driven to this pass. To turn this opportunity to its maximum 
use, I would have, without waiting to see who follow me. 
unfurled the banner of revolt and inarched on. That they 
should have the cheek to find fault with me is astounding! 

The war had scarcely progressed for six weeks when the 
German cruiser Emden appeared in the Bay of Bengal. The 
authorities in India grew a bit panicky, and, reports of the 
mysterious movements of the cruiser developed into a major 
absorption in India. People, who, Micawber-like, expected that 
something might turn up, were on the tip-toe of expectations. 
Tilak listened; he reflected calmly but refused to budge an inch 
from the position he had taken. He had succeeded in securing 
information as to what the Indian Independence Committee in 
Berlin had up its sleeves. He knew that Haidayal, Champak- 
rarnan Pillay, Raja Mabendrapratap, Bhupendra Dutt, Virendra 
Chattopadhyaya, Barkatulla and a few more Indian youths had 
established contacts with the German Government and proposed 
to spread revolution as far as the frontiers of India. As he later 
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, to Mr. Chidambaram Pallai* when he was his gue..^ 
fortnight of ^February 1.915, he had received a mes 
sage from the Berlin Committee which expected Indians to 
follow a particular course as and when certain occasions would 
arise as the war would progress. His study of the situation had 
led him to predict, however, that occasions referred to in the 
message might not arise, as there were several complications in 
Europe in connection with the war itself. 

Soon after his release, Tilak learnt that the annual Congress 
Session that year was going to be held in Madras. Mr. Kelkar 
placed before him all that had happened on this front during 
his absence. The Moderates had kept on holding the Congress 
Sessions—the one immediately after his deportation was held at 
Madras and the one immediatly preceding his release at Karachi. 
He found that the rules framed and adopted by the Moderates 
at Allahabad in 1908 had given them wide powers of individual 
scrutiny and that, they could, in exercise of these powers, admit 
or exclude any one at their choice. It was the Moderates’ eager¬ 
ness to hold fast to this arbitrary procedure that had thwarted 
some of his followers, who had, during his absence, sought to 
effect a rapprochement. 

He could notice in the country a strong undercurrent of 
Feeling in favour of a united Congress. His friend Babu Motilal 
Ghose assured him that the cordial relations established by the 
Pabna Conference in 1908 between Nationalists and Moderates 
in Bengal had been kept up. Some of his followers who had 
met at Satara a couple of months before his release had been 
throwing feelers to gauge what chance there was to have a joint 
session at Madras. The Indian troops sent abroad had clothed 
themselves and their country in glory in several theatres of war. 
These encouraging reports pouring in from the middle ol 
October naturally raised the hope that the leadership of the 
country would unite and take the favourable tide at the flood. 
He began to hope that the dark clouds would, ere long, proceed 
to rarify. Gokhale was in England. Events would begin to move 
fast on his return. He decided to prepare the ground and wait. 



Finding that Government continued apprehensive about his 
intentions even after his declaration of policy regarding the 
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d war, he decided, in the light of the plans which were 
maturing in liis mind, to establish personal contacts with IIs 
Excellency Lord Willingdon, the Governor of Bombay. The 
draft of the letter, which he sent to the Collector of Poona who 
was the channel of negotiations regarding this interview, is 
available. The first paragraph of the letter* deserves to be 
quoted: 

1 hear there is some misunderstanding among official 
circles about my views and attitude towards the Govern¬ 
ment even in connection with the situation created by the 
present war. I know I have been a critic of the Government 
all my life and have strenuously advocated the extension of 
the privilege of Self-Government in India. But vyhatever my 
views regarding the internal policy of the Government may 
be. I should be sorry if my position as a critic thereof is 
likely to be misconstrued and supposed to be unfriendly to 
Government even when a war like this is concerned. Even 
on rational grounds, the interests of the people of India are 
thoroughly identical with those of H. M.’s Government in 
the present crisis, and, I have held, and do still hold, the 
view that it is our duty to co-operate with Government on 
such occasions. T am prepared and shall be glad to give a 
free expression to my views and sentiments in this behalf 
as soon as a suitable occasion arises therefor. 

The Tilak-Willingdon meeting took place on 10th October 
1911 in the noon at the Poona Government House. The Collector 
of Poona who introduced Tilak to Lord Willingdon reminded 
him after the meeting that His Excellency wanted the conversa¬ 
tion to he treated iis private conversation, not meant for the 
press. A friend of Tilak, who was privileged to leam from Tilak 
himself what happened during the interview, has. however, 
recorded part of the conversation in his reminisccncesf. “ Well 


Mr. Tilak,” remarked H. E., ‘ from this I could clearly see that 
you mean to uproot the British Government by resorting to any 
unconstitutional and revolutionary methods”. “Yes Sir” replied 
Tilalc promptly, “ if I could, I would. But it is impossible, im¬ 
practicable and even suicidal for us to follow such Irish methods 
in the present state of the country; and, therefore, I must tiy my 
best in fighting with the Government constitutionally but vehe¬ 
mently and desperately to reach our goal 

The Congress Reception Committee at Madras met on 15th 


® Unpublished, 
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er and elected the Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendranath Basu f 
Sclent of die forthcoming Session. Shri Altekar of Kam3 
"wrote a letter to Sir Subramania Ayer, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, and submitted his views regarding the 
re-admission of Nationalists to the Congress. He got the reply 
that his views would be placed before the A.l.C.G. when it met. 
A joint meeting of Moderates or Conventionalists and National¬ 
ists decided at Calcutta on 25th November that the Nationalists 
should tentatively accept both articles 1 and 20 of the Congress 
Constitution and that the Moderates should raise no further 
objections. Things had thus begun to move fast when the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale returned from England towards the middle 
of November and was called upon to tackle the problem of 
effecting unity in Congress ranks. Two letter^* to Mr. Kelkar, 
the one from Shri Altekar dated 16th November 1914 and the 
other from Mr. N. Subbarao Pantalu of Madras dated 22nd 
November clearly show that Tilak had, in anticipation of 
Gokhale’s return, set negotiations going, that he was conscious 
of Mrs. Besant’s eagerness to have him back in the Congress and 
that he expected her in Poona any day to expedite the matter. 



Mrs. Besant was expected in Poona on 29-11-14 but she 
could not reach then before 7-12-14 She was accompanied by 
Mr. Subba Rao, the General Secretary of the Congress. It was 
noticed, as the negotiations proceeded, that Article 1 oi the 
Congress Constitution presented no difficulty. That article, 
embodying Self-government within the British Empire as the 
goal of the Congress, had been accepted at the Calcutta 
Congress of 1906 with the Nationalists’ consent and support. 
Tilak's main objection was, as is obvious from Subbarao’s 
memorandum! dated 9th December, that the Moderates should 
not have the power, under Article XX, of accepting or rejecting 
delegates to suit their whim or convenience. He insisted on the 
revival of the practice in vogue upto 1907, which enabled public 
meetings to elect delegates. He suggested, as an alternative, the 
recognition by the Congress of political institutions and 
organisations in the field. Those organisations and institutions, 
he suggested, which had some standing and which had the same 
goal as the Congress, should be authorised to elect delegates. 
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hiring the discussions, young men like Dr. Moonje bin 
larked that the discussions were futile because Mrs. Besant 
had not seen Sir P. M. Mehta in advance*. Dr. Moonje did not 
like that an English lady like Mrs. Besant should be the inter¬ 
mediary between two Indian patriots like Tilak and Gokhale. He 
boldly proposed that Tilak should ignore Mrs. Besant and 
establish direct contacts with Mr. Gokhale. In spite of ah such 
objections and fears, Tilak allowed negotiations to proceed. 
Mrs. Besant succeeded in arriv ing at a via media acceptable 
both to Tilak and Gokhale. During Mrs. BesanTs stay in Poona, 
Tilak, when he had to visit the Servants of India Society to see 
her, called on the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale who was known to be ill 

Mrs. Besant left Poona for Madras confident in the success 
of her mission. She carried with her the draft of a resolution 
embodying amendments to the Congress Constitution. This 
resolution drafted arid approved by the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale, it 
seemed to her, ensured the return of the Nationalists to the 
Congress. Mr. Subba Rao left Poona for Bombay to report to 
Sir P. M. Mehta and his circle of Moderate friends all that had 
happened at Poona. Mehta was adamant, absolutely unwilling 
to accommodate Tilak and his followers. Mehta’s exclusion from 
the initial stages of the negotiations had, Prof. Vijapurkar $ letter 
to Tilakf informs us, infuriated the Bombay leader. Confirmation 
of Mehta's stiff attitude is available in the following remarks! 
of his biographer: 


All this while, Pherozeshah kept himself aloof and dis¬ 
approved of Mr. Gokhale's talks with the leaders on the 
other side. More than ever he felt convinced of the un¬ 
desirability of union with a party, whose policy he con¬ 
demned and whose methods he distrusted. 

Mr. Subba Rao returned to Poona disappointed and he 
communicated to Mr. Gokhale Mehta's reactions to the compro¬ 
mise move. Mr. Gokhale found himself in a fix. The sense of 
loyalty to Mr. Mehta as a leader must have suggested to him 
one line of action. The duty of keeping firm to a pledged word 
must have suggested another, diametrically opposed to the first. 
This mental conflict must have caused deep anguish to his tender 
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kniitive mind, as be lay in bed, ailing and sinking bit 1? 
seems he finally concluded that, whatever his own inelina 
iTcmjT might be, he was not strong enough to keep Mehta and 
Tilak together, Swayed by this sense of his own helplessness, he 
sent, on or about 14th December, a confidential letter to the 
president-elect of the Congress. The Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendra 
Nath Basil, on receipt of Mr. Gokhale’s letter, replied to him that 
the letter, as it stood, did not deserve to be disclosed to the 
Subjects Committee. Mr. Cokhale thereupon wrote another 
letter to substitute the first, When the Subjects Committee met 
at Madras towards the end of the month, the contents of this 
substituted letter were placed before it by the 
President. 



Congress 


That Gokhate’s attitude towards the admission of National¬ 
ists to the Congress had changed materially since he Ponded 
over to Mrs. Besant the resolution drafted by himself is clear 
from the report, of his conversation with Tilak on 19th December. 
This was the occasion of Mr. Gokhale’s return visit to Tilak. As 
Cokhale could not, owing to illness, go upstairs to meet Tilak, 
the two great men met in a room on the groundfloor of the 
Gaikwadwada. When, at the end of the meeting, Tilak went 
upstairs, Mr. Khadilkar and the other colleagues asked Tilak 
what was the gist .of the talks. He informed them* that 
Mr. Gokhale did not want him in, because he predicted dis¬ 
harmony in case he were to enter the Congress. 

When the Subjects Committee of the Madras Session of the 
Congress met, it seemed at the outset that compromise was 
favoured by an overwhelming number of the delegates. Babu 
Motilal Chose, who attended the Session as a spectator, felt al¬ 
most sure that compromise would be effected. The President 
seemed loath to run counter to this enthusiasm for unity. He 
could nol help, however, referring to the contents of Mr. 
Gokhale’s letter, because, in addition to the letter, Mr. Cokhale 
had deputed Prof. V. G. Kale, Mr. G. K. Deodhar and a few 
others from his trusted followers to press his views. The favoura¬ 
ble atmosphere was considerably marred, when it was explained 
to the delegates that Tilak was an advocate of the boycott of 
Government and that he favoured the methods of the Irish 
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,c Rulers. Mrs. Besant got the discussion adjourned and 
[e following telegram to Tilak 0 


Sl 


Moved amendment. Debate adjourned. It is said lay 
opponents you favour boycott o;. Government. I say you do 
not. Wire which is truth. 


The following telegram was despatched promptly by Tilak 
in reply to Mrs. Besant’s queries: 

I have never advocated Boycott of Government. Promi¬ 
nent Nationalists have and are serving in Municipalities and 
Legislative Councils and I have fully supported their action, 
both privately and publicly. 

When Mrs. Besant read out to the Subjects Committee this 
telegram, the President hastened to retract what he had said 
reiving on Mr. Cokhale's letter and made ample amends by 
repeated apologies. It was, however, difficult to restore the Sub¬ 
jects Committee to its initial mood mid the compromise ques¬ 
tion was in a way shelved. A committee was authorised to take 
up the threads of the discussion and pursue the matter. 

As delegates left Madras and returned to their respective 
provinces, details of what had happened at Madras began 
Gradually to appear in the press. Shri Motilal Chose had almost 
a first-hand knowledge both of what had happened at Poona 
and at Madras. At Madras, he had carefully watched not only 
what Messrs Kale and Deodhar from Poona had said and done, 
hut also how Mr. Sanmfth from Bombay had helped them. That 
Gokhale had gone back on his word and that he had mis¬ 
represented Tilak as an advocate of the boycott of Government 
and of the methods of the Irish Home Rulers were, in his 
opinion, facts beyond dispute. The reports of happenings m 
Madras appearing in the l’ntrika got independent corroboration 
from the despatches sent by its special correspondent to the 
Tribune of Lahore. The circumstances under which the decision 
to hold the next Congress Session at Bombay was taken leaked 
out. The Hon’ble Mr. Rhupendra Nath Basil, who was eager 
for a compromise, wanted Bengal to hold the next l.ongress 
Session. The Bombay and Poona delegates, bent upon excluding 
Tilak and his followers, had successfully manoeuvred in making 
the invitation on behalf of the city of Bombay acceptable. 
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/these details began to come to light, a fierce controvers 
SfT to .rage, especially in the Marathi press both of Poona 
and Bombay. The Moderate press emphasized the dangers lark* 
ing ahead, if Tilak succeeded in capturing the Congress. It 
harped on the expressions “ boycott of Government * and ‘ Irish 
methods ’ and, referring to Tiluk's past, hinted that he continued 
what he was, in spite of his recent professions to the contrary. 
The Nationalist papers complained that Mr. Gokhale had proved 
false to his word and that, by sending a confidential letter to the 
president-elect of the Congress, he had stabbed Tilak in dark¬ 
ness. The demand was repeatedly made that Gokhale should, in 
fairness, publish the confidential letter. Gokhale expressed 
willingness to show the letter, if Tilak sent him some gentleman 
who enjoyed his confidence. He was ready to entrust the publica¬ 
tion of the letter to Tilak. Tilak refused to shoulder any 
responsibility for its publication at that stage. 

As this letter written by Mr. Gokhale to Mr. Bhupendra 
Nath Basu was repeatedly mentioned in the course of the 
controversy, the relevant portion 0 of it is quoted below: 

My hope was that if vve enabled the seceders by such 
relaxations to come in, they would, having seen the impos¬ 
sibility of political action on any other lines, co-operate with 
us in furthering the programme of the Congress by present 
methods. That hope, however, has now been shattered. 
Mr. Tilak has told Mr. Subba Kao, frankly and in unequi¬ 
vocal terms, that, though he accepts the position laid down 
in what is known as the Congress Creed .... he does not 
believe in the present methods of the Congress, which rest 
on association with Government where possible and opposi¬ 
tion to it where necessary. In place of these, he wants to 
substitute the method of opposition to Government pure 
and simple within constitutional limits—in other words, a 
policy or Irish obstruction. We, on our side, are agitating 
for a larger and larger share in the Government of the coun¬ 
try, in the Legislative Councils, on Municipal and Local 
Boards, in public services and so forth. Mr,. Tilak wants to 
address only one demand to the Government here and to 
the British public in England, viz. for the concession of 
Self-government to India, and till that is conceded, he 
would urge Ids countrymen to have nothing to do with 
either the public services or Legislative Councils and Local 
arid Municipal Bodies. And by organising obstruction to 
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^the laws of the land, he hopes to be able to bring tne 
administration to a standstill and compel the authorities to 
capitulate. This is briefly his programme and he says that lie 
wants to work for its realization through the Congress, it 
he and his followers are enabled to rejoin it, or failing this, 
by starting a new organisation to be called the National 
League. 


WhiL this unfortunate controversy continued to embitter 
the feelings of political workers and threatened to burst into a 
storm, Gandhiji returned to India after his prolonged stay in 
South \frica. During his stay in Bombay, the National. Union 
convened a public meeting on 13th January in his honour. Tilak> 
who happened to visit Bombay about this time, attended the 
meeting and spoke highly of Gandhij 'is struggle on behalf of the 
Indians in South Africa. When Gandhiji visited Poona early next 
month and stayed in the city establishing contacts with institu¬ 
tions, workers and leaders, Tilak’s followers received him in the 
Sarvajanik Sabha Hall and held prolonged consultations 
with him. 


The change in Mrs. Besant s attitude towards the end of 
January played a significant part in the progress of the contro¬ 
versy. That lady who had taken the initiative and had clarified 
Tilak’s position to the Subjects Committee developed an attitude 
that surprised Tilak. Mr, Subba Rao, who had a prolonged, 
discussion with Tilak on 8-12-14 had prepared a memorandum 
which was corrected by Tilak. When Subba Rao reported to 
Mr. Gokhule the gist of his talk with Tilak, Gokhale, already un¬ 
easy on account of the stiff attitude of the Bombay group of 
Moderates, see ms to have reconsidered the whole position cle 
novo . Concluding that the re-entry of Tilak and his Nationalist 
followers into the Congress would merely mean a repetition of 
the unfortunate Surat episode, he wrote the so-called confi¬ 
dential letter to the President-elect of the Congress. Free from 
the demands which the Congress Session made on her time and 
energy, Mrs. Besant seems gradually to have concluded, in the 
light of what Mr. Subba Rao reported to her, that Tilak had 
better keep himself away from the Congress. This changed 
attitude of Mrs. Besant strengthened Mr. Gokhale s hands. A 
length} statement containing his version of the subject-matter 
of the controversy was released by him to the press on 9-2 15. 
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Anticipating what would happen and probably finding 
Mrs. Besont’s attitude incomprehensible, Tilak decided to fore¬ 
stall Mr. Gokhale. For the Kesari dated 9-2-15 he wrote a full- 
length article. Events as they had happened during the preced¬ 
ing two months are recorded in this typical article. Docu¬ 
mentary evidence is adduced in support of the writers conten¬ 
tion. The reader is informed at the very outset that the contro¬ 
versy would not have taken the turn it had taken, if it had 
remained confined strictly to Tilak and Gokhale. The satellites of 
Gokhale are censured for the mud-flinging they had indulged in, 
availing themselves of the helplessness of their ailing leader. 1 he 
recital of facts is followed by the assurance that, if any material 
discrepancy therein is authoritatively exposed, the writer would, 
instead of feeling aggrieved, feel sincerely satisfied. The compro¬ 
mise talks having started in good faith and the discussions 
having been carried on in broad day-light, where was the need, 
what' was the justification, the questions are pertinently posed, 
for the confidential letter to the President-elect? A solemn warn¬ 
ing is given that every effort to suppress the letter and justify its 
contents would only result in deepening the public prejudice in 
regard to it. Mr. Gokhale s active participation in the compro¬ 
mise talks and his subsequent change of attitude Were sought to 
be reconciled by his apologists in a clumsy fashion. Mr. Gokhale 
had taken, they had remarked, Tilak’s recent utterances at their 
face value; Tilak’s talk with Mr. Subba Rao had, however, con¬ 
vinced Gokhale that the leopard had not changed his spots. 
Tilak s reply to this wobbling argument was characteristic ol 
him: “ Having known Tilak intimately all these years, it was upto 
Gokhale at any rate to realize that the rigour of jail life avails 
not to bend the will of a man who has formulated his vn vs alter 
a deep, prolonged and philosophical thought-process . 1 he 
apologists of Gokhale are set down as poor quill-drivers incapa¬ 
ble of distinguishing between passive resistance and the boycott 
of Government. The summary of the Tilak-Subba Rao talks as 
reduced to writing by Subba Rao is quoted in this article. 
Tilak’s confidence that he would win the majority ol Congress 
delegates to his side finds expression here. But this confidence is 
limited by an unambiguous assurance that he would w r ait till 
the majority is won over and that he would not leave the 
Congress, even if he were to find himself in a minority. The 
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_ional omission and addition of important words from 

extracts from documents, of which the DnijariapraJsasha was 
guilty, are submitted to the readers so that they might judge 
for themselves who had meant mischief all along. Portions of 
the concluding paragraph of this article can be thus summarised 
in translation 


The objection that Tilak would capture the Congress- 
in case he was admitted to it is untenable. The Congress is 
a national institution; neithr Tilak nor Gokhale can claim 
it as his property. It is uplo the Congress to lay down its 
policy—none can dictate it. Everyone in the Congress is 
entitled to submit his views there and try to get majority 
support for them. So long as the views are lawful mid 
constitutional, none can be prevented from submitting them 
for acceptance after discussion and debate. Those who 
brand any individual as dangerous and raise the cry that 
he would capture the Congress—those who even entertain 
the fear—hold, in effect, hundreds of thoughtful Indians to 
be fools, and, parade themselves before the world as the 
monopolists anti custodians of moderation and thoughtful¬ 
ness. 'Those who art; bent upon going this way are free to 
do so. They should, however, note once and for all that 
their tactics, instead of helping the solidarity of the 
Congress, simply lead to its undoing. The Nationalists 
refuse to be a party to this game. They have, without any 
reservation, declared in detail what their views are. They 
have intimated to the Moderates what, on entering the 
Congress, they propose to do methodically and lawfully, 
subject to the paramount binding of the decisions of the 
majority. . . . Those, who find themselves incapacitated, 
may not move fast. How can their attempts to cripple 
others be justified? 

The heading of this powerful article* is pithy and highly 
expressiv e. Tilak s articles were well-known for this characteris¬ 
tic. ' The callous culprit blatantly incriminating the innocent 
these words only feebly express the meaning, compressed in 
three words in die original Marathi. It is not at all necessary to 
deny that Gokhale is blamed and rebuked in tins article for his 
somersault. His fears about Tilak’s future line of action and his 


attempt to make Mr. Subha liao the scapegoat are described as 
afterthoughts, prompted by his eagerness to placate the obdu¬ 
rate Moderate leaders of Bombay. The facts that Gokhale wrote 
a confidential letter to the Honble Mr. Basil and that the latter 
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rncl it too offensive and damaging to be read out to the 
Subjects Committee are reiterated with telling emphasis. It is 
not, however, Golchale, but bis apologists who have received a 
frightful thrashing at Tilak’s hands. 


§L 


One sentence in the concluding paragraph of this article 
enabled the admirers of Golchale to read into the article a 
sinister import. What Tilak really meant by that sentence was 
that the personal aspect of the controversy should be sup¬ 
pressed in view of the age and health both of himself and 
Gokhale*. That Tilak had been getting conscious of his own 
approaching death had been made clear to those who had 
followed his address to the jury in 1908 and his successive 
letters from Mandalay. The introduction to the Gita Rahasya, 
which he wrote a few weeks after this unpleasant controversy, 
brought him once more to the theme of his old age and impend¬ 
ing death. The reference to his own death, along with which is 
bracketted the reference to Gokhale's death, loses almost the 
whole of its offensivenss when thus construed. But. a powerful 
writer that he was, he dashed off the sentence which his 
enemies used as a convenient handle when the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale unfortunately died on 19th February 1915, just ten 
days after the publication of the article. The sentence, so 
distinctly Marathi both as regards its idiom and associations, is 
bound to lose some of its pith in its English translation. ‘ The 
funeral march both of Tilak and Gokhale lias already covered 
more than half the distance to the cremation ghat '— this is how 
the idea covered by that controversial sentence can be somehow 
conveyed. 


Gokhale's letterf dated 10-2-15 to Mr. Kelkar shows how 
deeply wounded he felt by the article in the Kesari Tilak, who 
knew how very sensitive and thin-skinned Gokhale was, must 
have foreseen this. It is, however, unfair both to Gokhale and to 
Tilak to say or suggest that the article in the Kesari by itself 
hastened Gokhale's death. Though at the start of his political 
career Gokhale was very sensitive to the attacks which he was 
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face, he had gradually evolved, as every 
a philosophy to console and fortify his 
following extract 0 from a letter written by Gokbale 
Krishna Ghose on 15-1-98 contains the' kernel of the 
pnnosopny which must have consoled Gokhale even on this 
occasion: 


Remember that the best part of our nature is mani¬ 
fested not in what we enjoy but in what we endure. There 
is a sublimity and moral elevation in undeserved suffering 
which nothing can equal and which is almost its own 
reward. 

Gokhale seems to have endured the pain which this contro¬ 
versy caused him with that equanimity which was his charac¬ 
teristic at least during the later years of his life. The late Rt. 
Hon'ble V. S. Srinivas Sastri has notedf how, only two days 
before his death, Gokhale summoned up what strength was left 
in him and prepared, being reminded by H. E. Lord Willingdon, 
a pencil draft in his own hand of the reforms proposals which, he 
thought, should form the immediate national demand. 

Gokhale died at his Poona residence in the early hours of 
the morning on 19-2-15. When the sad news reached the city in 
the morning, it was decided to send for Tilak, who was at 
Sinhgad busy with the preparation of the final press copy of the 
Gita Rahasya. He returned to the city towards noon and joined 
the funeral procession. Some of his followers, who thought he 
had joined the procession simply as a matter of etiquette, were 
disillusioned when, at the cremation grounds, he spoke feelingly 
about Gokhale and his services to the nation as few others could 
have done. Admonishing the crowd that started cheering as he 
rose to speak, he uttered the following words which have by 
now become well-known; 


This is not an occasion for cheers; it is an occasion for 
shedding tears. This diamond of India, this jewel of 
Maharastra, this prince of workers is laid to eternal rest. 
Look at him and try to follow in his footsteps. 

Though there were obvious differences that separated Tilak 
and Gokhale, there was a basic similarity between them. Both 
Tilak and Gokhale were distinct from almost all the other Indian 
political leaders of their day in one important respect. Both of 


° The Rt, Hon’ble V. S. Srinivas Sastri : Life of Gokhale : p. 27. 
t Life of Gokhale: p. 113. 
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ad, at tremendous self-sacrifice, decided to devote them¬ 
selves, in the very prime of life, exclusively to political work. 
Rama resorted to forest life in the prime of his life. This, 
according to Bhavabhuti, distinguished him from his illustrious 
pi cdecessors in the Ikshavaku family. A similar distinction did 
Gokhale share with Tilak. That explains Tilak’s full-throated 
appreciation of Ookhale both when lie spoke on the cremation 
grounds and when he wrote the obituary for the next issue of 
the Kesari. 

His own old age and the death of Mr. Gokhale who was 
fen years his junior seem to have made Tilak conscious that the 
succession of stalwarts starting with the late Mr. Justice Ranade 
threatened to break. He watched from a distance the various 
condolence meetings in hour of Mr. Gokhale. Gandhiji, who had 
gone to Poona and had stayed at the Servants of India Society 
just when the Tilak-Gokhale controversy raged most bitterly,! 
had spoken at one of these meetings. Tilak knew that Gandhiji, 
was proud to call himself a disciple of Mr. Gokhale. He knew, l 
however, that Gandhijis mental mould, the influences that had 
shaped him for almost a generation and the figure that had 
limned out as a result of his experiments and struggles in South 
Africa, marked him out as a personality apart. Unable to contain 
himself as he faced this threatening void, Tilak requested 
Mr. Kelkar to invite to his place for discussion more than a 
dozen young graduates in Poona. This discussion, which lasted 
for over three hours one night, has been recorded in broad 
outline*. It roved over a variety of subjects and enabled the 
young men to understand what the myriad-minded leader 
really was Tilak cautioned the young men around him against 
inheriting his controversies. He assured them that he would not 
bind them even by the policies that lie had followed. He 
promised them his blessings and support if only they whole¬ 
heartedly took to the path that Maharastra had been following 
since Ranade. 

Hie Tilak-Gokhale controversy, however unpleasant and 
bitter, helped the genera! public to understand that Tilak 
eagerly sought to take his Nationalist followers hack into the 
Congress. The next decisive step that he contemplated was the 
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folding of the Provincial Conference in the following May* 
Setting his colleagues to work out the details of this Conference* 
he plunged himself in the work of getting the Gita Rahasya 
through the press. He wanted readers to get the book as cheap 
as possible. The paper, the printing press, the type—every item 
of the printing process claimed his attention and when printing 
actually commenced, it was his habit to visit the press at least 
price a day. While this labour of love was giving him some 
relief, he got further relief when lie learnt that the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council had completely reversed the* 
adoption-case judgment of the Bombay High Court. After a 
strenuous struggle lasting for over twelve years, lie had suc¬ 
ceeded in vindicating his position as the trustee of the estates 
of his deceased friend, Shrimant Babamaharaj. Those who had 
misused their judicial position to question bis character and 
integrity had much to learn from this judgment of the Court of 
final appeal, the following typical passages from which 
deserve reproduction: 

Their Lordships will presently refer to one or two 
circumstances accompanying such a verdict, but, meantime 
they will only observe that they do not think that one word 
of it is justified by the evidence in the case. Referring to 
Messrs Tilak and Khaparde, Mr. Justice Chandavarkar 
observed that “ They were men of mature years, of excep¬ 
tional education and mental qualities, lawyers and men of 
affairs of great repute and good standing and both men of 
dominating personality. Some of the witnesses who gave 
evidence tor the Plaintiffs are also persons of considerable 
standing ”. 

It is a priori difficult to understand how these men, 
with no object to gain and no interest to serve, could be 
supposed to have entered into the conspiracy and commit¬ 
ted" (he perjury which the High Court Judgment found. 
Their Lordships think the conclusion come to by the learned 
Judges to be entirely unwarranted on the facts. 


Their Lordships regret to observe that not only are the 
circumstances with regard to the criminal proceedings 
referred to in the present litigation by the parties but that 
the depositions therein became matter apparently of mate¬ 
riality in the judgment of the learned Judges of the High 
Court. 
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In the opinion of the Board this was an irregularity of 
a somewhat serious character. They refer particularly to 
the depositions in the Criminal ease, which seem to have 
been imported in the bulk in the present There is a risk, by 
such procedure, of justice being perverted. A civil cause 
must be? conducted in the ordinary and regular way and 

judged of by the evidence led therein.Successful or 

unsuccessful, the introduction and use in this civil action of 
these criminal proceedings as above described were il¬ 
legitimate. 

a 0 » 

Their Lordships have observed with regret and with 
surprise that the general principle and the specific statu¬ 
tory provision have not been followed. Tine verdict of the 
High Court is an inferential verdict—none the less sweep¬ 
ing on that account—but an inferential judgment actually 
of perjury. 

# * # 

Their Lordships cannot approve of the idea that in India 
the law would make the possession of reputation or high 
standing an element of suspicion. If it were so, then the 
result in India would be to import pro tanto a disqualifica¬ 
tion and disability into the position of reputable men. 

« # » 

The widow in the present case is said to have been 
injured because she had not ben informed that she could 
win for herslf his temporal estate by the violation of her 
husband’s dying wishes and at the price of sacrificing his 
souls happiness. Their Lordships are not of opinion that it 
was any part of the duty of the trustees to suggest this in¬ 
famous alternative to her mind. 

As Tilak took his Gita Rahasya through the press, events 
likely to prove propitious to India continued to happen. There 
had ben serious complaints, right from the outbreak of the 
Anglo-German war, that the British Cabinet had failed to con¬ 
duct it as efficiently as it should have done. To appease the 
British public, the cabinet was reshuffled. Though the Indian 
army had, in many theatres of war, made a name for itself and 
saved the allies from disaster, Government, both at Home and 
in India, were half-hearted in responding to the offers of 
military' se rvice made on behalf of educated Indians. Instead of 
taking leaders of Indian opinion into confidence, the Govern¬ 
ment of India had proceeded to enact the Defence of India Act. 
Turkey, which had, for some months, held aloof, joined the war 
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in March 1915 as an ally of Germany. This was a major event in 
the Islamic world and it was bound to wean away Indian 
Muslims from the British cause. The order under the Defence 
of India Rules which called upon the All Brothers—Shaukat and 
Muhamad—to keep themselves within the limits of the Delhi 
Province was the straw that showed how the wind was blowing 
in its relation to the Indian Muslims. 

The Bengal Provincial Conference held in March with 
Mr. Motilal GhoSe as its president voiced the demand for Home 
Rule. As this was the joint demand both of the Nationalists and 
the Moderates in Bengal, it promised a good deal for the 
development of Indian politics in the near future. The United 
Provinces Political Conference seemed to have this time cut 
itself off from its depressing past. With Mrs. Annie Besant to 
guide its deliberations, this Conference also declared itself in 
favour of the demand for Home Rule. As May approached, Tilak 
began to feel confident that the 17th Bombay Provincial Con¬ 
ference, which he had decided to hold at Poona, was bound to 
he a huge success both from the point of view of attendance 
and achievement. 

When he decided to hold this Conference in Poona, Tilak 
made it perfectly clear to his local followers that he intended 
the Conference to pave the way of the Nationalists towards the 
Congress. He was aware of the deep disgust which gentlemen 
like Mr. Khadilkar, Prof. S. M. Paranjpe and Mr. Joshi of the 
Chitrashala felt for the Congress. Learning that, after a heated 
debate. Prof. S. M. Paranjpe bad moved and the Provincial 
Conference at Satara had unanimously accepted a resolution in 
favour of the Congress creed, he made it known that the dele¬ 
gates to the Poona Conference would be deemed to have 
accepted the creed. The four hundred ladies and gentlemen who 
joined the Reception Committee as its members and the nine 
hundred and odd delegates who hailed from all over Maharastia 
rallied round their leader, assuring him that they were eager 
to follow him and rejoin the Congress. 

The Conference met at the Kirloskar theatre. Poona, on 
three successive days. On Sth May, which was the opening day, 
the vigorous address of Mr. Joseph Baptista, Bar-at-Law, 
formed the most important item of the programme. The 
President appealed to all the political workers to remember that 
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y e re all Nationalists and that: the artificial barrier dividing 
vloderates and the Extremists deserved to be demolished. 
Home Rule for India with provincial autonomy as its salient 
feature was declared to be the objective of the Nationalists. 1 ho 
formation of the Home Rule League, effective propaganda both 
in India and England even during the war-time and the intro¬ 
duction of a Home Rule Bill in Parliament—these were set down 
by the president as the successive stages, by which they hoped 
to secure the objective. 

Two important resolutions were moved by Tilak himself and 
he explained them in his characteristic fashion. While speaking 
on the condolence resolution regarding the Rouble Mr. Gokhale, 
he movingly remarked that it had fallen to his lot to bewail the 
death of Gokhale, who was liis junior by nearly ten years. 
Explaining the war resolution, he remarked that, as both 
the Allies and Germany were invoking God, He must be feeling 
distressed and distracted He hoped, however, that God would 
help England which had guaranteed the integrity of small 
nations. He prayed for England's success because he was confi¬ 
dent of securing from her substantial political rights for India. 

The Conference set up a Committee consisting of the Presi¬ 
dent and Messrs Kelkar and D. V. Belvi to take up the Congress- 
compromise issue. The success of this Conference aroused the 
jealousy of the local Moderates, who decided to convene their 
Conference in Poona in July. In spite of strenuous efforts for 
nearly three months, this Conference proved a sorry affair. 

A ten-line note in the Kesari dated 17-8-15 referred to 
mischievous rumours to which currency had been given that 
Gandhiji, who had interested himself in the compromise issue, 
had come to regard compromise as impossible. The reader was 
warned that the stuff in the newspaper columns had not the 
weight of Gandhiji's sanction. He was also assured that Gandhiji 
had not come to regard compromise as impossible. 

The series of three articles in the Kesari in August 1915 
with the heading* * The Reward of India's Loyalty' shows 
Tilalds eagerness to awaken the public as to the future of poli¬ 
tics on the background of what had happened during the year 
since the world war broke out Reference is made in these arti- 
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f f English statesmen who had, unde*_ 

^Usurc of the war situation, vaguely hinted at the advance ol : 
India’s political status. India’s contribution to the war effort— 
far in excess of the contribution of the Colonies—is recalled and 
properly emphasised. The Kaiser had banked upon India rising 
in revolt when the war broke out, India’s loyalty and the resul¬ 
tant disappointment of the Kaiser are assessed in the articles as 
valuable contributory factors likely to raise India in the estima¬ 
tion of its rulers. Though doubts are expressed as to India’s 
securing representation at the Imperial Conferences and the 
Peace Conference which would hammer out peace proposals, 
Indian leaders are urged to formulate a united demand on the 
lines of what Mrs. Besant had in view. The effective statesman 
is described in one place as one, who succeeds in elavating 
political mendicancy to the level of a political claim. Tilak’s 
analysis was destined to have a tangible result in the immediate 
future. In response to the Hon’ble Mr, Sbafi’s resolution in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, the Government of India an- 
nouned in September that the Secretary of State for India and 
two nominees of the Government of India would represent 
India at the forthcoming Imperial Conferences. 

Though the machinery set up by the Congress at its Madras 
Session to explore the avenues for a united Congress lay inactive 
and rusting, Tilak sought to move towards unity and used every 
opportunity likely to help him to achieve that goal. After meet¬ 
ing Mr. Jinnah towards the middle of July, he wrote to him 
from Poona a letter 4 dated 21-7-15. Therein he repeated what 
he had in all probability explained orally to Jinnah. His objec¬ 
tion to the prevailing procedure for electing delegates is firmly 
stated here. The assurance is given that the procedure of count¬ 
ing votes province-wise left no scope for the Nationalists to 
swamp the Moderates. In view of the A.I.C.C. meeting in 
Bombay in October for formulating a resolution embodying 
some kind of national demand, Tilak started pressing his demand 
that the Bombay meeting should take up the compromise ques¬ 
tion and enable Nationalists to attend the Bombay Congress 
Session during the Christmas week of 1915. He succeeded in 
convincing Mrs. Besant and Mr. Jinnah that it was not his 
obstinacy that came in the way of a united Congress but that 
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When he closely studied the judgment of the Privy Council 
in the adoption affair, he found that their Lordships had exone¬ 
rated him completely from all the malicious charges imputed to 
liim by the Bombay Judges. As Sir Vale ntine Ghirol had mainly 
relied on these Judges when he made damaging remarks about 
him in ‘The Indian Unrest Tilak concluded that the Privy 
Council judgment afforded him an opportunity of proceeding 
against Chirol. The letter from a London firm of Solicitors to 
Mr. Daji Abaji Khare shows* that Tilak must have discussed this 
vnatter with Mr. Khare sometime in August 1915. As ChiroLs 
publishers had refused to tender art apology and make any 
contribution to charitable institutions in lieu of compensation, 
the finn of London Solicitors is seen, in its letter dated 
29-10 1915, advising Tilak to haul up Chirol for defamation. 
The London Solicitors actually filed the libel action on 14-11-15. 

Mrs. Bes ant’s announcement towards the end of September 
that she proposed starting the Home Rule League was whole¬ 
heartedly welcomed by Tilak. Mr. Baptista, as president of the 
Provincial Conference, had already announced Iris party’s desire 
to start a similar league. Though Mrs. Besant had, in a way, 
stolen a march in this respect upon Tilak and la’s party, Tilak 
found no cause for anxiety in Mrs. Besant’s move, because she 
had made it clear that the activities of her League would supple¬ 
ment and strengthen the work of the Congress. Her plan of 
carrying on active work also in England appeared to Tilak to 
hold good promise. Her success in securing the support, at the 
very start, of a few ex-presidents of the Congress including 
Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee assured Tilak that the Mehta group 
of Moderates in the Congress would thereafter find itself in a 
precarious position. 

Thus, nearly fifteen months after his release from Mandalay, 
Tilak found himself and the nation in a much more hopeful 
position. That the nation was making its voice heard was clear 
from some very suggestive events. Sir Krishna Covind Gupta, 
who had been a member of the Secretary of State’s Council for 
sever years, had, on retirement, found courage to voice India’s 
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Jd for Home Rule. The eagerness of the Muslims to 
L ,eugue Session in Bombay, side hy side with the Congress 
Session, was also significant. The C. P. Moderates had, in the 
Provincial. Conference held in October joined hands with the 
Nationalists and expressed tlieir readiness to welcome the 
Nationalists back into the Congress. A section of the Moderates 
in Maharastra, more alive to the realities of the situation than 
their Bombay compeers, was showing signs of unwillingness to 
toe the line with Mr, Mehta and his group. As he thus watched 
the sky slowly but surely clearing up, he felt confident that the 
Congress Session at Bombay,, of which Sir S. P. Sinha was the 
President-elect, would be forced to open its door to huh and the 
Nationalists. Whether the lion of Bombay would, to extricate 
himself from an embarrassing situation, bless the compromise- 
move or not remained for Tilak the unsolved question. 


With hardly seven weeks for the Congress 'Session Sir P. M. 
Mehta died on 5-11-15. Bom to assert and rule wherever he 
stepped, he. was a veritable dictator in the Bombay Corporation 
and the Bombay University where even the European element 
held him in great awe. Tilak, who was a democrat to the mar¬ 
row of his bones, recognised his greatness but refused to bend. 
Sir P. M. Mehtas leadership served the nation upto a certain 
stage of its development. Time was ushering in the new demo¬ 
cratic phase and its rough and tumble would hardly have suited 
the mental make-up of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. It was in this 
sense a providential arrangement that removed him from the 
scene at the age of seventy. With him disappeared the real 
opposition to the re-entry of the Nationalists into the Congress. 
When, at last, the Congress met in Bombay, the decision was 
taken to open partially the door of the Congress and enable the 
Nationalists to get in. 


Before following Tilak who, availing himself of the partially 
opened door, inarched triumphantly to Lucknow to capture the 
Congress, it is necessary at this stage to refer briefly to the Gita 
Rahasya, because, since his release upto the end of 1915, the 
publication of this Magnum Opus of his formed his major 
absorption. In June 1915, Tilak put on the market the first edi¬ 
tion of his book. The six thousand copies that were struck were 
sold, as the hackneyed expression goes, like hot cakes. To meet 
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ioiitinuoiis demand (He book was reprinted with all pass? 

I ami by September, copies were available again. 

The present writer, while scrutinising old papers in the 
Tilak fan lily , came across numerous letters, written to Tilak by 
gentlemen who had received from him a complimentary copy 
of the first edition of this book. Scholars and philosophers, 
friends and followers are seen expressing their thoughts and 
feelings eloquently. One gentleman is found remarking that the 
book will be invariably associated with its background of 
suffering. The wide range of the recipients of the complimentary 
copies lets led tire present writer to conclude that, at least a 
quarter of the first edition of six thousand copies npisl have been 
exhausted in this way. 

The preface to the Gita Rahasya refers, along with other 
modern writings on the subject, to Dr. S. Radhakrishnai’s evsay 
published in an American Quarterly in 1911. That scholar- 
philosopher, who stayed at Madras when the Rahasya was 
published, learnt from some one that Tilak had, in his Magnum 
Opus, referred to his essay. He expressed his feelings in the 
following letter, which he immediately wrote to Tilak: 

6/7 Harris Road, 
Madras. 

4-11-15. 

Revered Sir. 

I cannot say how much I feel honoured by your kind 
reference to me in your monumental work on the Bhagavad 
gita. The recognition of my humble work in the field of 
Indian Philosophy, at the hands of one so very able and 
learned like yourself, Iras encouraged rrie a good deal. 
Being unacquainted with the Marathi language, I am not 
able to make out what you say about my papers. 1 aw 
anxiously awaiting the issue of an English edition. 

With my namaskaras, 

I remain. 

Revered $ir, 

Yours devotedly, 

S. Radhakmhnan. 

Since then, during the last forty years, the original Marathi 
book has run into a number of editions. It has been translated 
into English, Hindi, Bengali, Gujrati, Kannada, Telugu, Tamil 
and other regional languages. The continuity of its appeal and 
influence, for over forty years now, tempts one to quote in rela¬ 
tion to it the words of Shakespeare : 

T 26 


»<r Age cannot wither Iter, nor custom stole 
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H< r infinite variety. 


Apart from its importance as a philosophical treatise, tlu* 
Rahasya played, and has been playing, a vital role in the 
development oJ language, literature and thought in Maharastru. 
Tilak had been handling and enriching the Marathi language 
for over thirty years when he set himself to write the Rahasya. 
His language as a journalist had undergone a remarkable 
transformation when, at the dawn of the new century, political 
life came to feel a new impulse and started radiating fresh 
energy. This energetic language was, however, the medium of 
political controversy. When at Mandalay, ditto away from the 
hustle and turmoil of life, he set himself to study the Gita anti 
interpret it independently, he developed a composure and 
equanimity of spirit, which is clearly reflected in the language 
of the Rahasya. The language flows with the majesty and 
splendour of tire Ganges as its course fertilises the endless plains 
along its hanks; j.t has not the dash and turbulence of mountain- 
streams which, within a short distance from their origin, lose 
themselves in the brackish waters of the barren sea. The self- 
possessed. self-satisfied Yogi has a mind which resembles, the 
Blragvatgita tells us, the steady flame of a lamp beyond the 
reach of the wind. The language of tin Rahasya bears a strik¬ 
ing resemblance to such a flame, burning steadily and shedding 
unfailing light all around. 

The publication of the Gita Rahasya gave an impetus to 
the study of the Gita which has not quite abated even now. 
Those whose convictions were challenged and shaken by Tilak’s 
interpretation had to revise their Gita with a view to justify their 
convictions. As they pored over the nine hundred and odd pages 
of the volume of the Rahasya, they unconsciously submitted 
themselves to the discipline of modem methods of study and 
criticism. Quotations from the Mahabharat, the Sinritis and the 
Upanishads, which they had been accustomed to skip over, un¬ 
folded to them a force and a significance undreamt of before. 
Vast fields of knowledge in the form of Budhistic literature in 
Pali, Chinese literature and the immense treasures of European 
thought, which it was their wont to ignore, struck them as 
important in their study of Indian Philosophy. Critics and 
admirers of the Rahasya thus had their minds enriched. The 
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at-waves thus set going could,not fail to embrace in theL 
_ i die general literature of the times. Anyone who under- 
akes to write a comprehensive history of Marathi literature has 
to demarcate the period 1915-25 as the ‘ Gita-Rahasya Age of 
Marathi Literature \ 
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i ilak would have dismissed as ridiculous the suggestion, if 
some one were to venture to put it to him, that he should write 
his autobiography. He held views peculiar to himself as regards 
the choice of persons who should go down to posterity as ! 
tjerbes of biographie s. Shivaji. Napoleon,. Bisrnark —giants who | 
hodc the stage of Imthan history and left indelible fontpjAti s 

"d (1k.‘ sands of time.these al ne, •'cording to him, deserve a 

place as heroes of biographies. Bi| Gita Rahasya is, strange as 
the remark might appear, his autobiography in the form of 
abstract philosophy. Rules of conduc t which he had consciously 
or unconsciously followed for over forty years, rules which had 
been the lodestar through the many vicissitudes of his life, and, 
inles followed unconsciously by two generations of young men 
in Maharastra who had tried to follow in his footsteps—these 
rules, tested on the touchstone of Indian and Western philo¬ 
sophy, have been elaborated by him in this work for the guid¬ 
ance of generations unborn. Out to explain the philosophy on 
which his life was based, he very naturally relied on bis mother 
tongue as the vehicle of his expression, ‘ The Arctic Home in 
the ^ edas and the ' Orion * were erudite works meant mainly 
lor the limited, esoteric circle of antiquarians and research- 
scholars. He could afford to write them in English notwith¬ 
standing Mr. Viswanath Kashinath Rajwade and Marathi 
scholars of his type, who condemned him out of hand for the 
use of the English language. Considerations of convenience must 
have suggested to him that English or Sanskrit would facilitate 
lvis work. He set aside these considerations and chose Marathi 
because he deeply felt, as he says in the introduction, that ‘ he 
had inherited the valuable thoughts so that he might bequeath 
them to posterity with interest, if possible \ The mother tongue 
is the common mother at whose breast generation after genera¬ 
tion of men sucks and seeks nourishment. It was in the fitness 
of things that a work meant for future generations should seek 
expression through the common bond of the mother tongue. 
Ramdas, the poet saint of Maharastra, pointed to his Dasbodh 
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iif enduring self, when, as his end drew near, he had to 
lis grief-stricken disciples. The Gita Rahasya is the omlTfr 
mg self of Tilak. It needed expression in Marathi for the very 
reason for which the Dasbodh needed it. 

The grandeur of mountains is measured by the height of 
its summits. The majesty of forests is testified by its trees 
threatening to touch the stars. The dignity and weight of any 
language is likewise assessed and ascertained by its capacity 
easily to contain and forcibly to convey thoughts, ideas and 
concepts hailing from the spheres of philosophy, religion and 
the material sciences, National Governments deem it a privi¬ 
lege to patronise, and, seats of learning feel proud to undertake 
translations of standard works in these spheres abroad, in order 
firstly that indigenous thought might remain abreast of the 
times, and in order secondly that the indigenous language or 
languages might feel conscious of their growing strength and 
dignity* And even when all this is clone, the translation remains 
a mere translation, incapable of securing that recognition an cl 
popularity, which an original work naturally commands. Judged 
from this point of view, Tilak must be credited with having 
achieved, single-handed as he worked, what a team of univer¬ 
sity scholars would have taken a life-time to achieve. 

When in the Mandalay jail he undertook the study of the 
Rhagvatgita, his primary object was, as he assures us, to set at 
rest some fundamental doubts agitating him about the end and 
aim of the Gita, He concluded that Yoga is msec! in the Gita as 
the synonym of Karma yoga (‘ energism ’ as he translates the 
word in a footnote) and that the references to Sanyasa or quiet 
ism and to Patanjal Yoga, however elaborate or obtrusive, only 
subserve the main trend and purpose of establishing the 
supreme importance of Karmayoga. The inner conflict which 
confused Arjuna and drove him to the verge of despair is not, 
he remarks, peculiar to Arjuna alone; it is the eternal conflict 
which every one has to face in life, whatever the nature and 
scope of his life may be* The conviction that *Shri Krishna suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying to Arjuna, of course after taking him 
through a maze of metaphysical and philosophical discussions, 
is meant, according ot Tilak, to serve as a beacon-light to every 
one of us, eager to march ahead, notwithstanding assailing 
doubts and intriguing mental conflicts. Just as Arjuna braced 
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^rrmself up to discharge his duty as a warrior, shedding all 
consideraions of sin and virtue, success and defeat, every one of 
us has to brace himself up to discharge his duty. Duly is the 
inexorable Divine law—it brooks no exceptions. Even the 
wisest amongst us cannot shirk it by finding refuge in renuncia¬ 
tion, quietism or Sanyasa. The wise, because they do not seek 
any personal gain and are immune from attachments that normal 
human beings are an heir to, have an added responsibility to 
bear. The common run of struggling, erring mortals look to them 
as ideals and models. To keep humanity along the path of duty, 
the wise must, Tilak emphatically asserts, persist along the path 
of duty, not run away from it. 

Leaving those, who feel themselves competent, free to 
dispute the stand so vigorously taken by Tilak as regards 
the central teaching of the Gita, the average reader, identify¬ 
ing himself with that vague entity, the common man, can 
with advantage ask himself one important question. Did 
Tilak feel called upon to emphasise his thesis because he was 
convinced that the thesis had some social purpose to serve? 
Shankaracharya had, Tilak was aware, interpreted the Gita in 
the way he did, to check the social disintegration that had set 
in, when Budhism had lost its initial urge. Dnyaneswar had, in 
Maharastra, expounded the Gita in Marathi with a definite aim 
and purpose. Women, the Shudras and the classes that occupied 
a still lower social position were debarred from all access to the 
precious storehouse of the knowledge of the Shnttis. The gulf 
that separated this vast mass of humanity from the learned few 
was, Dnyaneswar was convinced, far from conducive to social 
health. Bridging this yawning gulf and thereby restoring society 
to its health was what prompted Dnyaneswar to compose his 
Dnyaneswari. Did any urge of a similar nature prompt Tilak 
to interpret the Gita as the gospel of unalloyed energism? 

The present writer, though painfully conscious of his limita¬ 
tions to discuss this important question, ventures to reply it in 
the affirmative. Masters of music and song in India are known 
to make the most remarkable contribution, when some one 
irritates them by his hopelessly inadequate and absurd perform¬ 
ance. The present writer would look upon himself as fortunate 
if what he ventures to state serves merely as a foil to the correct 
reply to this question. Tilak, as he struggled to extricate his 
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•w^ntrymen from slavery, must have realized that slavery 
been the badge of the Hindu through centuries of history. Un¬ 
willing to let his countrymen relapse into slavery any more, he 
must have felt deeply and keenly that the repetition was inevita¬ 
ble unless the basic springs of action were radically readjusted. 
The eagerness of the collective Hindu mind either to idealise 
the past or to indulge in endless speculations about the other 
world and the hereafter has been, he must have concluded, its 
undoing. This was responsible for the escapism which Hindu 
learning has striven to make fashionable and delectable. This 
was the pernicious mood of mind which promoted the 1 Sanyasa 
to an inordinately high level and injected a tinge of sin into 
Grihasthashram, though, according to Vaidic concepts, that 
Ashram was the stay and support of all life. A time there was 
when the Hindu mind grappled and grappled successfully, 
with problems of here and now. The Hindu world was then 
ahead of other sections of human society in every phase of 
material and practical knowledge. Then something intervened 
and arrested this healthy march of the Hindu mind, which 
gradually came to interest itself exclusively in the narrow sphere 
of selfish pursuits or in logic-chopping and word-splitting, hav¬ 
ing nothing whatever to do with the stern problems of collective 
life developing or decaying around. Religion came to have a 
perverted meaning and heads of religious sects proclaimed in¬ 
difference to polities as the very acme of their blissful exist 
ence. Ramdas, who had travelled extensively all over India be¬ 
fore be undertook the work of social organisation, endeavoured 
to formulate a philosophy, which would prove a corrective to 
the prevailing mood. But he also dared not depart from the 
conventions in vogue. Though his aim was to glorify effort un¬ 
ending and dignify the common man honestly and vigorously 
pursuing his worldly and social undertakings, he had to wrap 
up his teachings in elaborate discussions of Maya and Brahma! 

Act, act in the living present. 

Conscience within and God overhead 
was in fine, the teaching, which Tilak, like Ramdas, sought 
eagerly to impress on his generation and the generations to 
come. The Gila Raliasya is an elaborate attempt to place this 
simple but neglected teaching in the setting of philosophy, 
ancient and modern, Indian and Western. 
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Even before the Congress Session was held at Bombay. Tiiak 
had started popularising ‘Home Rule 7 . All through December 
1915, his series of articles on * Home Rule had continued t< 
appear in the Kesari. When the Congress was in session, he had 
around him a number of his trusted followers. Some of these 
district leaders would have felt tempted to attend the Congress 
just to keep themselves busy during the Christmas week. Tiiak 
wanted that the organisers of the Congress should feel their 
absence. He hoped that this would serve as. an incentive to the 
compromise-discussions at Bombay which now promised fulfil¬ 
ment. He explained to his followers the double strategy that he 
had in view. In case the Congress resolved, however grudgingly, 
to admit the Nationalists, he would, at the forthcoming Provin¬ 
cial Conference at Belganm, declare his intention to join the 
Congress. He would simultaneously start an independent Home 
Rule League, which would slowly but surely activise the 
Congress itself. 

He had not failed to depute some trustworthy persons to 
Bombay to study the inside working of the Congress Session. 
Mr. C. Y, Chintamani from Allahabad, R. B. Pandit from Nag¬ 
pur, D. B. Govirxdraghava Ayyar from Madras and a few others 
—all delegates to the Bombay Congress Session visited Poona, 
Chintamani staying for a couple of days as Tilak's guest. From 
these and other sources, he learnt that the door for him to enter 
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Congress was open, though it was not yet wide op 
. frs. Besants unsuccessful struggle with the Congress leaders 
to make the Home Rule demand more effective by setting a 
time limit for its fulfilment appealed to him on account of Its 
potential strength for active propaganda. He induced Mr. 
Ohitamani and tlie other Congress delegates to address a public 
meeting, As the President of this meeting, he reiterated his 
conviction that iron must be struck when it is hot, that the 
exigencies of the world war must be exploited to press the 
nation’s demand for Home Rule. 

The progress of the war in Europe gave Tilak an oppor¬ 
tunity to emphasize India's pre-eminent position in the Empire. 
When the Compulsory Service Bill was discussed in the British 
Parliament early in January 1916, the readiness of Indians to 
adopt the military career and the lukewarm attitude of the 
Indian bureaucracy in availing itself of the man power in India 
was contrasted in the Kesari. In February, the King Emperor, 
in his reply to the address presented by convalescent Indian 
Officers in London, assured Indians that India would in increas¬ 
ing measure enjoy liberties, as she would advance along the 
path of social improvement and political experience. Towards 
the middle of March, Lord Willingdon had to compliment 
Indian soldiers on their splendid achievements in the campaign 
in Mesopotamia. Tilak’s Kesari used every such occasion to 
remind England of her obligations to India and to make Indians 
self-conscious as to their political future. 

The meeting of the Poona Temperance Association towards 
the middle of January enabled Tilak to handle once more the 
problem of the drink-evil. On this occasion, lie assured Govern¬ 
ment that people would not mind being taxed, if the eradica¬ 
tion of the evil demanded that sacrifice on their part. The 
meeting, held at the Kirloskar Theatre, Poona, on 29-3-16, was 
a characteristic meeting from many points of view. Lord 
Hardinge, the Governor-General, was to lay clown the reins of 
office early in April. The Poona meeting at which Tilak appeared 
as a prominent speaker was intended to congratulalee Lord 
Hardinge for the sendees that he had rendered to India. 
Though his triumphal entry into Delhi on the occasion of the 
Coronation Durbar at the close of 1912 was marred by a bomb- 
explosion from which he had providentially escaped, he had not 
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eel/ himself to l)e embittered by that unfortunate occur^ 
had, on the contrary, repeatedly recognised the justice 
of India's political aspirations. By taking a leading part in 
1 lonouring such a Viceroy, Tilak tried to assure the bureaucracy 
that such of its members as had a genuine sympathy for India 
could rely on him for recognition. He knew that the Curzon- 
Syderiham group of ex-satraps sought every opportunity to 
arrest the liberal tendencies of British statesmen towards India. 
A public recognition of the services of Lord Hardinge would, 
he hoped, add to the number of India's friends in England. 

Early in February, Tilak’s followers at Bclgaum held their 
first meeting and started in right earnest to create the atmo¬ 
sphere necessary for the success of the Provincial Conference 
tq be held there in April. The Bombay Congress having partial¬ 
ly opened its door for the Nationalists to get in, the question of 
joining the Congress had ceased to be merely academic. Tilak 
was conscious that some Nationalists, both at Poona and else¬ 
where, continued stiff on the question of joining the Congress. 
Eager to ascertain what the intensity and volume of this .stiff¬ 
ness was, he invited his followers to Poona and had prolonged 
discussions with them mainly on this issue. There was a section 
among his followers which was averse to discussion on such 
vital, major issues. This group pressed him to dictate his policy. 
He was, however, inclined by nature to allow everyone, what¬ 
ever his view-point might be, to have his full say. Deep intel¬ 
lectual conviction secures, he thought, genuine and earnest 
followers. 


While he was trying to foster the maximum of unity among 
bona fide political workers, an event took place at Benaras 
early in February that led to an exchange of hot words between 
Oandhiji and Mrs. Besant. Gandhiji was invited to address a 
meeting at the Benaras Hindu University. In the course of his 
speech, he severely criticised the Indian Maharajas who led a 
gaudy and gilded life when their subjects starved. He condemned 
the use of English by Indian speakers on public occasions. The 
over-emphasis on Adhyatrna by all and sundry was condemned 
by him. This downright plain-speaking caused a flutter in the 
dovecot. A section of the audience left the meeting and 
Cnudhiji had to close his speech abruptly. This incident 
considerably upset Mrs. Besant and it seemed at one stage that 
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controversy would drag on, leaving a trail of bitted 
ind. Tilak felt gratified when he noted that Gandhiji was in 
no mood to prolong the controversy. 

In consultation with the leaders at Belgaum, Tilak had 
decided that Mr. Khaparde should guide the deliberations of 
the Provincial Conference Deciding that it would be out of 
etiquette to extendi an invitation to him just by writing a postal 
letter to him, he handed over the following letter* to 
Mr. Khadilkar and sent him to Ainraoti as his own deputy: 

Poona City. 

29th March 1910. 

My dear Dadasaheb, 

I am sorry I cannot personally execute the commission 
which has been entrusted to me by our friends. I would 
have been very milch pleased to do so, but my health is not 
in a sufficiently good condition for the journey. The busi¬ 
ness is as urgent as it is pleasant. Friends at Belgaum 
desire me to secure you as president of the conference to 
be held there by the end of April. I know it is not a great 
honour to you to he chosen the president of the conference. 
But we shall not only be honoured, but, as a party, im¬ 
mensely profited thereby. . . . Your very name will at 
tract crowds to the conference. 

.... We must decide something about both (Home Rule 
League and Compromise) in consultation with you and 
other Nagpur and Berar friends. And it you must come 
here for the purpose, why not come as president of the 
conference? I think you should. I know you do not techni¬ 
cally belong to the Bombay Presidency. But there is a 
precedent in our favour. Mrs. Annie Besant presided last 
year at U. P. Conference, and, you are certainly more con¬ 
nected with us than Mrs. Besant with U. P. 

.... I have asked my friend Krislmajipant Khadilkar to 
go to you personally and return without taking any refusal 
from you. 1 want Mr. Munje, Mr. Arte and such others as 
can come to Belgaum to be present as guests. It is un¬ 
fortunate that we should be provineiallv divided. But in 
spite of that, we want the Belgaum Conference to look a 
National Conference. But what need is there to press all 
these arguments? Mr. Khadilkar will give you all the details. 
He is well coached in them. 

* * « 

After the conference, we can both go to Sinhgad. 

Yours sincerely, 

B. G. Tilak 


Unpublished 
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m Mon’ble Mr. D. V. Belvi, the Chairman of the Retagy 
Committee at Belgaum, informed Tilak a week before the 
Conference that attempts to engineer communal opposition to 
the Conference had failed miserably. Official hostility was, 
Beki added, having its effect. He wanted to know whether the 
starting of the Home Rule League could not be detached from 
the Conference and postponed for some months. Tilak appre¬ 
ciated the difficulties of the local leaders but decided to see the 
whole programme through as planned already. A slight change 
was, however, contemplated. The Committee of fifteen ap 
pointed in December to study the question of starting the Home 
Rule League had submitted its report. In compliance with its 
recommendations, the League was to restrict its sphere of 
activities to the two Provinces of Bombay and the C. P. and 
Berms in the initial stages. 

Leaving Poona on 27th April, Tilak, Khaparde, Baptista and 
others reached Belgaum the next morning. 1 he reception at the 
station, the spectacular procession, the decent number of the 
Reception Committee members and delegates— all these fea 
hires demonstrated the enthusiasm the conference had aroused 
in Karnatic. Some of those, who were not reconciled to the idea 
of entering the Congress, still stuck to their guns. Heated discus¬ 
sions on the issue had enlivened the journey to Belgaum and 
promised to enliven the proceedings of the conference. When 
the conference opened on the 29th, Khaparde the President 
had a sore throat. After his short but sweet Marathi speech, his 
Presidential address in English had to be read for him. Self- 
governing members of the British Empir like Canada and 
Australia had started demanding, he pointed out, that they 
should in the future be consulted in advance before any major 
decision affecting the Empire was reached. If India does not stir 
during the progress of the war, he warned, she would be left in 
the cold, and she would, after the cessation of hostilities, be the 
slave not only of Britain but also of the other members of the 
Empire. Local or internal autonomy was, lie stated as a generali¬ 
sation, the corner-stone of the British Empire and India must 
ceaselessly demand that autonomy. 

There were more than a dozen resolutions which the 
conference was called upon to adopt. Mr. Kelkar was entrusted 
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the work of finalising the drafts of the resolutions. Si 
one, unaware of the division of labour between 1 ilak and 
Kelkar, complimented Tilak on that score. Never willing to 
appropriate to himself the credit which rightfully belonged to 
others, Tilak promptly remarked, “ The lion’s share goes to 
Kelkar Two of these resolutions—the one on ' war and loyalty ’ 

and the other on the ‘United Congress’ were policy resolutions, 
and, Tilak had decided to explain them to the conference him¬ 
self. How careful Tilak had come to Ire as regards his speeches 
■dining this period is described by Lokanayak Auey in the 
following reminiscence*: 

To avoid all possibility of misunderstanding, he pur¬ 
posely delivered his speech in English. 1 found him all 
alone, deep in thought, pacing up and down the extensive 
compound adjoining the bungalow where he bad put up. As 
this happened just a short time before his speech, I could 
see that he was thinking over what he had to say, realising 
full well the far-reaching implications of his speech on that 
occasion. When he found me pacing along with him, lie 
asked me to get paper and pencil, f jotted down the salient 
points of his proposed speech as dictated by him, even as 
lie moved along. I handed over the paper to him. Before 
rising to speak, lie returned the paper to me and asked me 
to note the additions, if any, as the speech would be 
actually delivered. I noted on that very slip of paper the 
additional points that lie made out in the heat of his appeal 
to the audience. On resuming his seat, he carefully 
examined what I bad jotted down. “ Elaborate these notes 
and write out the speech at length lie said to me,^ It has 
to be sent as a press-telegram immediately today”. Upon 
this 1 left the conference and returned to the place where 
1 had put up, with a view to carry out his instructions. 

Tilak s desire to enter the Congress through the partially- 
opened door was held up to ridicule by Shri Achutrao Kolhat- 
kar in Iris Daily Sandesh. A group which continued steadfast in 
this attitude pursued Tilak right up to the day on which the 
compromise resolution was to be put to the conference. At a 
meeting of this group held the previous night, there was talk 
of opposing Tilak in the open conference. The last minute 
efforts of Tilak to win over Dr. Moonje, the replies Bibik 
received from him, Til ak’s confidence in the correctness of the 
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* s /he suggested—all these points find a very vivi 
n in the following reminiscence* of Dr. Moonje: 


id express- 


That morning, Tilak caught me alone and said, “ The 
compromise resolution, when adopted, promises the sue- 
/ cess of our party. Would you, on behalf of the C. P., sup¬ 
port it? ” I replied, “ In the name of conscience, 1 cannot. 
And, to be plain, I have begun to fear that you have out 
lived the mission of your life. I fear you are fast driving 
towards defeat like Parashurath or Shrikrishna. I ana con¬ 
strained to remark that you are committing the greatest 
mistake of your life. You should, even now, reconsider and 
follow what so many of your followers urge”. Tilak 
remarked, "You are a child in politics. Going the way I 
propose ensures the good of all, mainly of our country . 
Moonje finally remarked, "You are my Guru! Your advice 
and guidance has all these days proved wholesome to us. 
Though I remain unconvinced, I submit to your infinite 
wisdom. I have full faith in your wisdom and statesmanship. 
I shall not oppose you on this critical occasion. I shall 
implicitly follow you and take the consequences”. 

The compromise resolution, as finally adopted, ran thus: 

This Conference adopts the report of Messrs Baptista, 
Belvi and Tilak, and as, in the interest of our motherland, 
under the present circumstances it is desirable to unite, 
resolves and accepts the constitution of the Congress as 
amended at its last session, though the amendment is highly 
unsatisfactory; and appoints a committee composed of the 
following gentlemen to do further work from within 
Khaparde, Baptista, Belvi, Tilak and Kelkar. 

After he had proposed this resolution, Tilak wanted those 
who were opposed to it to speak openly against it. None, how 
ever, dared oppose him in the open conference. The expressions 
' in the interest of our motherland ’ and ‘ under the present 
circumstances * satisfied even Prof. S. M. Paranjpe who, after 
persisting in opposition to the last, openly supported the resolu¬ 
tion. Dr. Moonje’s name also appears in the list of those who 
supported it. 


While explaining to the Conference this resolution, Tilak 
assured his audience that the compromise meant neither the 
surrender nor the triumph of principles. It merely meant the 
desire and the readiness to unite to work together, because such 
union was necessary, if their prayers for political concessions 
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gta*? to deserve any notice and receive some recognition, 
prayers to England must be, he emphasised, voiced together in 
a united Congress. He made it clear that peace alone was not 
going to suffice their need, that they must insist on progress, 
which depended on union. 


Gandhiji, who had promised Gangadharrao Deslipande to 
visit Belgaum during the Conference week, fulfilled that 
promise. When, on reaching Belgaum, Tilak knew that Gandhiji 
was in the town, he asked Gangadharrao to request Gandhiji to 
attend the Conference as a delegate. Gandhiji accordingly at¬ 
tended the Conference. While supporting the compromise 
resolution, he congratulated the Nationalists ori their having 
accepted the amended Congress constitution. He hoped the 
compromise would help the country’s progress. He warned the 
Nationalists not to join the Congress in a contentious spirit. 

When the news was flashed that Tilak and his party had 
decided to re-enter the Congress, papers like the 1 lines of huh a 
promptly predicted that, at the Lucknow Session, Tilak would 
captun * the Congress. This had the effect of convincing 
Dr. Moonje and Nationalists of his type that their opposition to 
Ti Ink’s tactics was all a silly affair and that Tilak stood supreme 
as a far-sighted statesman. 


Under the auspices of the Home Rule League formed at 
Belgaum on 28th April, Tilak deliv ered on 1st May the opening 
lecture in the Home Rule campaign. In the course of this lecture 
lie tried his best; to simplify the subject and to assure the public 
that the demand for Home Rule was thoroughly constitutional 
and legal. Home Rule was to be secured by amending the 
parliamentary enactment which set down the form of the 
Indian administration. No foreign help was to be invoked for 
effecting the change in Government. I he King-iu-Council, the 
part of the Indian administration in England, was, according to 
the label he invented, intangible Government or Government in 
the abstract. The machinery in India from the Governor- 
General to the policeman was tangible or concrete Government. 
Horne Rule would change, he explained, the personnel of this 
latter compartment of Government and also the mode of 
administration. He would he satisfied, he affirmed, if responsibi¬ 
lity was shared between the existing personnel and the people. 
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.Jrne Rule agitation aimed at defining the age of majcujr^J^j 

__people of India. How long, he asked, were Indians to Be 

treated as minors? The grant of Home Rule is not, he stated, 
the equivalent of the end of English rule. Jt simply meant the 
end of the bureaucratic obstruction to Indians at every stage 
and turn. 

While returning from Bclgaum, Tilak had to stay at Satara 
for a day. This being his first visit to that town after his release, 
people received him with great enthusiasm. He had to address 
a public meeting as part of the Shivaji birthday celebrations 
there. Referring to Shivaji and Ramdas, lie described them as 
two independent currents of inspiration, emanating from a com¬ 
mon source. Trying to correct the prevailing notion about 
Avataras, he remarked that Avataras presupposed an intensity 
of wide spread feeling to effect a change for the better. 

In the spring lecture-series at Poona, Tilak chose this year 
for his discourse Narayaneeya Dharma, a non-political subject. 

He had besides to preside on the occasion of Mrs. Besant’s lec¬ 
ture in the series on 21st May. Mrs. Besant spoke that evening 
on the future of India. Tilak had, she remarked, by bis long 
suffering made India's future hopeful. The next morning, 
Mrs. Besant delivered a .lecture under the auspices of the Sarva- 
janik Sabha. She referred to Mr. Bonar Law’s advice to the 
colonies and remarked that India, like the colonies, must start 
the struggle to get her political status raised. Tilak, who 
presided even on this occasion, remarked that the time to 
demand modest reforms of a miscellaneous nature was gone, 
and that Indians must put forth the comprehensive demand of 
Home Rule. While Mrs. Besant wag in Poona, the Madras 
Government issued an order, demanding a security of two 
thousand rupees from her paper, the New India. A similar order 
served soon after on the Maharastra of Nagpur was meant to 
warn Home Rulers that Government looked with disfavour at 
their activities. 

While Tilak and Mrs. Besant were thus jointly trying to 
formulate the demand for Indian Home Rule, Gandhiji was try¬ 
ing to inculcate on the Indian mind the theories which he had 
formulated in the course of his long struggle in South Africa. 
The May number of the Indian Review contained a paper read 
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vfr, C. Rajagopalachari before the literary Soeteffc _ 
In the paper was embodied the message, which GimuTiiji 
had sent in response to the author’s request. While analysing, 
his ideas of passive resistance, Gandhi] i had explained that pas¬ 
sive resistance did not imply weakness or helplessness, but that 
it was a mode of resisting evil and injustice by the exercise of 
spiritual force. 

The annual meeting and gathering of the Bharat Itihas 
Samshodhak Mandal, Poona, was held this year in the last week 
of May. To the research scholars of Maharastra Tilak submitted 
his (\ssay based on the chronology of Shivaji s times preserved 
in the Jedhe family. In the light of data available in this impor¬ 
tant historical document, Tilak corrected his earlier findings as 
regards the birth-date of Shivaji. Tilak’s findings that 1630 A.D. 
and. not 1627 was the year of Shivaji’s birth and that the second 
half of Plialgun and not the first half of Wish aka was the month 
of his birth have now been finally accepted by scholars in 
Maharastra. 


The organisers of the Ahmednagar District Conference, 
which was held at Ahmednagar on 31st May and the two days 
following, had elected Mr. N. C. Kelkar as the President. Tilak 
visited Ahmednagar at the same time as the special guest of 
the Ahmednagar public. The business community of the 
place had shown special interest in Tilak’s visit and both his 
lectures there on Home Rule were organised in business loca¬ 
lities. The work of enlisting members of the Home Rule League 
was also started; but the response was meagre as a result of the 
widespread consciousness that Government had started frown¬ 
ing on the Home Rule agitation. In the course of both the lec¬ 
tures. Tilak had to go out of his way to dispel tins fear haunt¬ 
ing the public mind. While refuting the hackneyed argument 
that Indians were unfit for Home Rule, he adopted the following 
line of reasoning, which his audience could easily follow: 


The Guikwad of Buroda is an Indian and the admin¬ 
istration of the State is in the hands of Indians. Though the 
Guikwad cannot have all things his own way, still his 
administration is reputed to be good. If the Peswa had 
continued to rule in Poona, Maharastrians would have car¬ 
ried on administration, even if the Peswa. like the Gpcwad, 
had continued subordinate to the Imperial power. Is not 
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V 4§gi irl Actually happenhi. in the \'.cam's territory a< coining 
district? Left free, we shall replace the Peswa by an 
fleeted President to play the royal role. 

After emphatically asserting that the French or the Germans 
would be worse as substitutes for the English, he asked his 
audience to accept what was given, insufficient and inadequate 
though it might prove to be. He exhorted the people to accept 
it and agitate ceaselessly for more. Both gratitude and ambition 
arc. he remarked, the peculiarities of human nature. While they 
should gratefully accept what was offered, all their mental 
powers should, exhorted he, feed and foster their ambition. He 
simplified the concept of Home Rule by saying that, leaving 
Britain free to manage imperial affairs, Indians must have full 
freedom to manage the entire held of internal affairs. The King 
and Parliament whom he described as 'masters’ could be 
endured; what, according to him, was unendurable was the 
bureaucracy, which was in the position of agents or inter¬ 
mediaries. lie was ready to concede that British power in India 
had introduced many reforms; his complaint was that the re¬ 
forms did not go far enough. If British power in India was 
found to be compatible with the full development of Indians, 
he was, lie assured, in no mood to quarrel with the continuance 
of that power. 

Towards the middle of June, during the Shivaji coronation 
celebrations, Tilak was called upon to make a few observations 
when Mr. Viswanath Kashinath Rajwade, the great Maharastrian 
savant, had concluded his discourse. Shivaji’s administration, 
Tilak remarked, which did fair justice to all communities, 
ought to silence the critics of the Home Rule movement. In the 
last week of June, Tilak enlisted himself as a member of the 
Poona District Congress Committee. 

Leaders of the Social Reform movement in Bombay' had 
decided that year to observe, after a long lapse of twenty years, 
the death anniversary of Principal G. G. Agarkar. The Agathar- 
Day celebrations Committee, which was presided over by Sir 
N. G. Chandavarkar, had fixed 2nd July as the day of the 
celebrations. The Joint Secretaries of the Committee extended 
an invitation to Tilak on 1st June. Tilak responded, it seems, to 
the reminder sent to him on 14th June 1916 by Prof. V. N. Naik, 
one of the secretaries. The public meeting which Tilak had 
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Winnised to address was held in the Wilson 
Korabay. The special numbers published by Marathi magazines 
as part of the celebrations had emphasised Agarkar’s role as the 
champion of social reform, They had ignored the fact that 
Agarkar was as much the champion of the all-sided political 
advance of India. 

On 2nd July, when Tilak accompanied by Principal R. P. 
Paranjpe entered the College Hall in the evening, it was 
already completely packed. Sir Narayan Chandavarkar pro¬ 
posed Principal Paranjpe to the chair. Tilak had to address the 
huge gathering in the open compound adjoining the college 
buildings. “The spirit of self-sacrifice which induced Agarkar to 
serve as a teacher on a mere pittance, disregarding his poverty, 
was”, Tilak affirmed, “the most remarkable thing about 
Agarkar”, “Those who feel enamoured of lus burning zeal for 
social reform ought to remember added he, ‘ that Agarkar was 
equally emphatic in his demand of political rights for the 
people It was on this occasion that Tilak made the pregnant 
remark that it was by no means an easy matter to digest the 
whole of Agarkar. 

When Tilak and Mrs. Besant were creating the atmosphere 
for the Home Rule demand, English statesmen, trying to look¬ 
ahead. were flattering the Colonies ignoring India altogether. 
The British Prime Minister Mr. Asquith’s speech at Ladybank 
on 14th June was all praise for the self-governing Colonies 
which had helped England in her hour of need. The speech 
observed a discreet silence about India. No doubt, the Auxiliary 
League for Indian Self-Government, recently formed in Great 
Britain, had warned Britain that the failure of the authorities in 
India to impart military education to Indians was deplorable. 
The suspicious frame of the official mind in such matters was 
exposed in the following statement of the Under-Secretary for 
War in Parliament in June: 

The difficulty in the way of following the advice to 
raise more regiments in India lay among other things in the 
anxious conditions which recruitment in India would pro¬ 
duce .... If they were going to convert blocks of terri¬ 
tories into armed camps, it Would open up a vision ol 
considerable difficulty for statesmen, who would have, in 
future, to govern the country. 
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e statesmen deputed from England La govern India were 
to such fears. They had decided not to encourage recruit¬ 
ing and were eager to put down the Horne Rule movement. 
Lord Willingdon's Government was in no mood to lag behind 
the Madras Government in pursuing the policy of repression. 
On 29th June, it issued an order prohibiting Mrs. Besant from 
entering or residing in the Bombay Presidency. Tilak, though 
extremely cautious in his recent utterances, doubted how long 
Government would leave him unmolested. 

Towards the close of June, friends and admirers of Tilak 
in Poona, some of whom had religiously observed his birthday 
during the period of his stay in Mandalay, met at the Sarvajauik 
Sabha Hall to discuss the form of his 60th birthday celebratior s. 
They realised that hardly three weeks lay ahead of them, whe¬ 
ther they chose to follow the Hindu or the Gregorian calendar. 
No ambitious scheme should be proposed, it was contended by 
some, because the time available for its execution was very 
short. The usual forms—a public meeting and an address, some 
religious observances—were proposed and discussed. It was 
Mr. Kelkar who had the grit t*o propose that a purse of a lac of 
rupees should be presented. He supported his proposal with 
various weighty arguments. Tilak had been serving society in 
various ways for over thirty years. The grateful public would 
hail the purse-proposal as an opportunity for repaying Tilak. 
The 11oine Rule agitation was sure to prove a costly affair and 
the purse-proposal would mean a lump sum provision for the 
ambitious propaganda schemes, which Tilak had be en recently 
formulating. These weighty arguments, coupled with his own 
contribution of one thousand rupees, had an irresistible appeal. 

It was decided that no publicity should be given to the 
proposal until its success was well-nigh assured. Neitrly eight 
thousand rupees were promised on the spot. Messengers were 
immediately sent to Bombay, Karnatic. the Berars and the 
Central Provinces. Local collections were briskly started. 23rd of 
July was the day on which the purse was to be presented. On 
I7th July, it was ascertained on the strength of actual collec¬ 
tions made and the reports received from various centres that 
publication of the scheme in the next day's Kesari would help 
the fulfilment of the expectations of those who had sponsored 
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scheme. A public announcement appeared in the Kesar 
18th July 1916. 


& 


This announcement brought contributions and promises 
with wonderful promptness. Sums continued reaching the 
organisers right upto the moment of actually presenting the 
purse. Special im itations had been issued to hundreds of Tilak’s 
friends and admirers to attend the public function at the 
Gaikwadwada on 23rd July in the evening. Guests from distant 
places reached Poona on 22nd and the stream continued till the 
celebrations actually started. The proceedings were to com¬ 
mence at 5 pan. The Gaikwadwada compound was a sea of 
happy human faces, long before that hour. Even trees, roofs of 
sheds in the compound and verandas were all occupied. A 
gathering of ten thousand persons at the most modest calcula¬ 
tion watched the proceedings that evening. 


Some rules of conduct which Hindu tradition has enjoined 
as* religious appear to he empty forms to the so-called mod,, nt 
mind inclined to discard everything which fails to satisfy its 
critical urge. Tilak had grasped the meaning of such rules and 
was keen on observing them. Finding that, in his own family* 
none was older than himself, he decided to go to Dr. Anna- 
saheb Patwardlian and fall at his feet, because Annasaheb 
was, besides being older than Tilak, recognised as a saint, 
a scholar and a patriot. In the morning on 23rd July when Tilak 
suddenly appeared before him, Annasaheb was taken by sur¬ 
prise. “ I have no other elderly relative to bless me ”, with these 
words, Tilak fell at his feet' tears conveying his regard and 
gratitude for Annasaheb. Annasaheb, in his turn, could not 
check his emotions as he blessed 1 ilak, whose modesty he 
admired as much as the other aspects of his greatness. 


The address presented to Tilak that evening was read out 
in Marathi, Sanskrit and English. It referred graphically to the 
trials and ordeals which, during his public life, Tilak had en¬ 
countered and endured. The boldest would shudder, it was 
admitted, as he merely recalled them. Ihe comparatively long 
life which Tilak was fortunate enough to enjoy had proved a 
boon to Maharastra. The amount collected, it was confessed, 
was very meagre looking to Tilak’s life ol self-sacrifice and 
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fcc. The request to accept the purse was conveyed in the 
following words: 


Society cannot easily discharge the debt it owes to 
patriots, who selflessly strive for its uplift- It must, however, 
recognise this selfless patriotism by rendering to such 
patriots what service it can. ’ 'ailure to render such service 
would amount to ingratitude. By accepting the purse, you 
should absolve us from this taint of ingratitude. 


After the Hon’ble Mr. D. A. Khare, Mr. R. P. Karamlikar, 
Bliausliastri Lelc, Cangadhar Rao Deshpande and others had 
briefly expressed their gratitude and appreciation. Mi. N. C. 
Kelkar announced that the purse contained Rs. 85,000/- the 
actual collection till that minute. He assured the audience that 
Rs. 1,00,000/- could safely he taken as collected because certain 
amounts were then in transit and some friends had promised to 
make good the deficit, if any. 

When, after formally accepting the purse, Tilak rose to 
reply to the address and the several speeches, he was physically 
weighed down by the garlands that he carried and was mentally 
weighed down by the emotions that he could not check. I To 
started with the admission that words could not adequately 
express his feelings and emotions on that occasion. He requested 
his audience to remember that brevity was the soul of all 
emotional expression. He expected his friends to amplify what 
he would briefly say by way of thanking them. He acknowledged 
that they had all been helping him in a variety of ways. While 
he had been thinking as to how lie should, repay them, they had 
-placed him under a fresh debt of obligations which would keep 
him bound to them for the rest of his life. Turning to the sum 
presented to him, he assured them, while he refused to accept 
it as a personal gift, that he would treat it as a trust and utilise 
it for some national purpose after adding to it his own mite. 
Tanking up the past with the future, he continued: 


Looking ahead on the completion of 60 years, f am Cull 
of misgivings. Hardships endured rather than happiness 
enjoyed present themselves to me. Declining strength has 
somewhat reduced the confidence which’ enabled me in the 
past to tide over difficulties. The years that remain would 
thus be a period of severe trial. I feel confident, however, 
that yoiu..sympathy would continue to prop me up and that 
Cod will give me life and courage to add to what little 
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public work 1 have to my credit. Dangers are bounc 
beset the path ahead. 

Calling upon his admirers to be active and energetic, he¬ 
re marked : 

The national work before us is so vast and urgent that 
you must all take it up with far greater resoluteness and 
devotion than you found in me. It brooks of no delay. The 
Mother invites us all to take it up. Let us dedicate ourselves 
to this ideal, forgetting all differences. 

The nervousness of the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay in the face of the Home Rule agitation launched by 
Mrs. Besant and Tiluk has already been noted. Accustomed for 
more than half a dozen years to monopolise all initiative in 
public* affairs, these Governments had grown jealous because the 
initiative seemed to slip from their fingers, ft was this mood 
which induced the Government of Madras to censor press tele¬ 
grams sent to the Hindu and the New India from Poona on 
Tilak s birth-day. 

From the beginning; of July, Tilak, who was getting reports 
of what was being planned by his friends and followers as 
regards his ensuing birthday, was simultaneously in receipt of 
reports that some of his recent speeches on Home Rule were 
being officially translated. On 22nd July, Tilak received a post- 
curd* written bv the daughter of Mr. Guicler, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, Poona, wherein she had intimated that 
her father would serve a notice on him the next day. In the 
morning on 23rd, when Tilak was surrounded by friends warmly 
congratulating him, Mr. Guider served on him the District 
Magistrate’s notice calling upon him to appear before the D. M. 
on 28th July to show cause why his recent speeches at Belgaum 
and Ahmednagar should not be held objectionable and why he 
should not be bound over for a year. Tilak's request that he 
should be allowed to appear before the D. M. on 2nd August 
instead of 28th July was granted. On 2nd August, Tilak 
appeared before Mr. Hatch, the D. M. and it was agreed that 
the case should be proceeded with on 7th August. 

For four days, the examination of prosecution witnesses, 
arguments for the prosecution by Mr. Binning, Bar-at-Law and 
arguments for the defence by Mr. Jinnah went on before 
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On 12th August, be passed the order that lie waS ■ 
satisfied that in order to maintain his good behaviour, it was 
necessary that Tilak should execute a bond with two sureties 
He, therefore, directed Tilak to enter a bond in a sum of 
Es. 20,000/- with two sureties, each in a .sum of Rs. 10,000/- to 
be of good behaviour for a period of one year. It was decided 
that the order be challenged by* filing a revision application in 
the Bombay High Court. On 23rd August, the Division Bench 
consisting of Mr. Justice Beaman and Sir John Heaton, J. 
admitted the revision application. 

The application was argued before their Lordships Sir 
Stanley Batchelor J. and Mr. Justice Shah on Sth November 
1916. The prosecution case was vehemently urged by Mr. 
Jardine and Mr. Strungmann whereas Tilak was represented by 
Mr. Jinrnih, assisted by Messrs Baptista and Erulkar. On 9th 
November, their Lordships delivered separate but concurring 
judgments. Sir Stanley Batchelor J. pointed out that Mr. Justice 
Straeheys dictum that disaffection meant the absence of affection 
had been corrected by a subsequent Full Bench decision in 
/. L. R. 22 Bombay. While remarking that criticism of the Indian 
Civil Service en bloc amounted to criticism of Government and 
that the advocacy*of Swaraj was not permissible in all cases. 
His Lordship expressed agreement with the prosecution that 
there were isolated passages in Tilak s speeches which had the 
touch of the old Tilak. His Lordship held, however, that such 
passages might convict the speaker of bad taste or bad temper 
but did not seem to him to go far towards convicting him of a 
violation of the criminal law. The following passage from the 
judgment is noteworthy as the key passage: 

Despite certain passages rightly objected to by the 
prosecution, the general effect (of these speeches) would 
not naturally and probably be to cause disaffection (i.e. 
hostility, enmity and contempt) but rather to create a feel¬ 
ing of disapprobation of the Government for that it delays 
the transference of political power to the hands of those, 
whom the speaker designates as the people. 

Mr. Justice Shah also did not appreciate the distinction that 
was sought to be made out by Mr. Jinnah between the Govern¬ 
ment and the services. His Lordship remarked that it was 
possible to excite feelings of hatred and contempt towards the 
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eminent by an unfair condemnation of any of its servie 
o the argument advanced on Government’s behalf that Tilak 
should continue to be bound over even if his speeches were 
found to contain no element of sedition, His Lordship replied 
by remarking that it was essential, if Sec. 108, clause (a) of the 
Criminal Procedure Code was to be invoked, that the matter 
disseminated must be shown to be seditious. Laying down the 
general proposition that the case should be reviewed in a free, 
bold, manly and generous spirit towards the petitioner, His 
Lordship concurred with his colleague in holding that the bonds 
must be cancelled and discharged. 

Those colleagues of Tilak who were inclined to cavil at him 
for his moderation and caution since his return from Mandalay 
had occasion to realise, while these proceedings continued, how 
correctly Tilak could feel the public pulse. As soon as the order 
of the Poona District Magistrate was served on him in July, 
letters began to reach Tilak from some members of the Home 
Rule League that they desired their names to be struck off the 
membership list As soon as the High Court cancelled the bond, 
people, who had been sitting on the fence, started a rush to en¬ 
list themselves as members of the Home Rule League. The 
Times of India , which had, relying on the Judgment of 
Mr. Hatch, attacked Tilak in its issue of 15th August, hastened 
to -withdraw unreservedly the unwarranted inferences it had 
drawn and to express regret for having drawn those inferences. 

Consistently with the bond he had to enter into, Tilak 
himself could not, for a few months, speak publicly on Home 
Rule. He did not like, however, that the work of educating 
public opinion should be arrested on account of his personal 
disability. Between 24th September and 15th October, a series 
of four lectures was arranged at Poona. Messrs N. C. Kelkar, 
R. P. Karandikar, H. K. Putwardhan of Ahmednagar and 
R. G. Pradhan of Nasik were invited by him to deliver the lec¬ 
tures. Mr. Joseph Baptista, President of the Home Rule League, 
presided on the occasion or the first lecture delivered by 
Mr. Kelkar, the General Secretary of the League. As Tilak meant 
these lectures to be educative, he insisted that study should be 
the mark of every speech in this series. A disciplinary procedure 
was adopted and every speaker had to read out his speech from 
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-^script. prepared after due deliberation and study. 

'the objection that Tilak and his party had no definite and 
concrete Ideas about the Home Rule that they demanded, be 
persuaded Mr. Buptista to get ready the draft of a bill embody¬ 
ing the details of the Home Rule Scheme. 



For nearly a fortnight in August, Tilak had to stay continu¬ 
ously in Bombay where the Hon'ble Mr. D, A. Khare bad an 
attack of paralysis. The death of Mr. Khare on 22nd August was 
a great personal loss to Tilak. The JTonble Mr. Khare was only 
a few months older than Tilak. Though 1 ilak and Khare had 
chalked out for themselves divergent paths, the divergence did 
not affect their friendship. In view of his long association with 
Khare and his depth of feelings for him, Tilak could not res¬ 
pond to the pressing request made to him to speak on the 
cremation grounds. His grief was too deep to find expression 
in words. 


When the judgment of their Lordships of the Privy Council 
had finally confirmed the adoption of jagamiathmaharaj Pandit, 
it was expected that the Poona Court of Wards would release 
the Babam haraj estates from its stranglehold. Enquiries set 
going by Tilak convinced him that the Court had handled the 
estates recklessly and that it would put forth excuses to justify 
its delay in putting Jagannathmaharaj in charge thereof. He 
arranged to serve the requisite notice, preliminary to the actual 
filing of the suit against the Secretary of State for India and the 
Court of Wards. 


The two discourses on Gita Rahasya in the Gaikwadwada 
during the Ganapali week on 6th and 8th of September were 
intended to be Tiiak's reply to the hostile critics of the Rahasya. 
On 1st October, Tilak addressed a public meeting at Madhao 
Bag, Bombay. This meeting under the chairmanship of the 
iIoiTble Mr. Manmohandas Ramji was the annual Paisa fund 
meeting. Tilak explained on this occasion how the Paisa h and 
collections were being utilised for reviving small-scale indus¬ 
tries. He deplored that the abundance of raw materials in the 
country was running to waste and that such ordinary articles as 
bangles were being imported. 

Some of the articles which the Kesari published in 
September ,1916 show how vigilantly Tilak watched every 
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ippening likely to strengthen the nation's demand for a better 
political status. The Bishop of Madras had contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century Magazine an article justifying India’s claim 
for equality of status with the colonies. The Kesari dated 5th 
September has the article “Respect at least what the Bishop 
says ' Apostasy among the ranks of the Moderates is the 
heading of the article in the Kesari which followed, t he dis¬ 
comfiture of the old guard of the Moderate party is emphasised 
in this article on the background of the changed attitude of the 
Moderates in U. P. who had sprung a surprise on the world by 
supporting Mrs. Annie Besant for. the Presidentship of the ensu¬ 
ing Lucknow Congress. Mr. Surrendranath Banerji, speaking at 
Calcutta on 6th September, had thundered that the Councils 
should he reconstituted entirely on the elective principle and 
that industrial or social progress of the country was impossible 
unless Swaraj was granted. 

Though Tilak appreciated this growing outspokenness in 
support of the national demand, he could trace it to its root 
cause. Tlrt' Government of India, it was rumoured, was busy 
formulating its own scheme of political reforms. The awakening 
in the country, the exigencies of the world war and world 
opinion had begun gradually to wear away the petrified compo¬ 
sure both of the Government of India and the Home Govern¬ 
ment. Everybody was naturally eager to lie in the field and to 
look hold. The memorandum on post-war reforms submitted to 
the Viceroy in September by 19 out of 27 members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, though a welcome document, had 
this as its background. The signatories to this memorandum 
included Messrs D. E. Wacha, Blmpendraoath Basu, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. Tej Bahadur Sapru, Ibrahim Rahim- 
toota, Kamini Kumar Chanda, M. B. Dadabhoy and M. A. 
Jinnah. 

This memorandum appeared valuable to Tilak as the 
expression firstly of the thoughts of the most moderate minds, 
and next, as the embodiment of demands, made by popular 
representativ es occupying seats in a representative body created 
and recognised by Government itself. As one goes through the 
memorandum from this point of view, certain passages 
appear strikingly outspoken. The following passage is typical 
in this sense: 
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X India does not claim any reward for her loyalty, b . 
she has a right to expect that the want of confidence on the 
part of Government to which she not unnaturally ascribes 
her present state, should now he a thing of the past and 
that she should no longer occupy a position of subordina¬ 
tion but one of comradeship. 

After tracing the stages and steps of constitutional advance 
from the Charter Act of 1833 to the Reforms Act of 1909, the 
authors of the memorandum had asserted that non-official 
majorities in Provincial Councils set up by the Morlev- vlinto 
Reforms had proved illusory and that the object of those 
reforms had not been attained. Tilak must have noticed with 
satisfaction the reference to the Arms Act in the memorandum 
and the complaint that the Act had emasculated the whole nation. 

The demand for a real and effective; participation in the 
Government of the country, the demand for the removal of 
irritating disabilities as regards the possession of arms and as 
regards military careers, the demand for a substantia! majority 
of elected representatives in all Legislative Councils and the 
demand for broadening the franchise and for a direct reprf senta- 
tion of the people both in the Imperial Legislative Council and 
the Provincial Legislative Councils— these demands, which the 
memorandum embodied, seemed satisfactory to Tilak. 

The Bombay Provincial Conference was to be held at 
Ahmedabad towards the close of October. Mr. Jinn ah was the 
president-elect of this conference where, for die first time after 
the Surat split. Nationalists and Moderates were expected to 
appear on a common platform. There was a section in Ahmcda- 
bad itself which wanted to keep the embers of the old strife 
alive. As Mr. Jivanlal V. Desai, Bnr-at-Law has noted in his 
reminiscences*, he and his friends had to take up a bold attitude 
for the unity of the people. Lokamanya was, this group insisted, 
an essential entity for the Conference; otherwise Ahmedabad 
was not to have a Conference at all. The work of the Conference 
continued for three days from 21st October. 

It was doubtful till 20th whether Tilak would he able to 
attend the Conference. News that he would reach ahmedabad 
in the morning on the opening day of the Conference was con¬ 
firmed towards the evening on 20th. Printed hand-bills with 
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#ndhiji’s signature informed the city of its good fortune’^anc 
the public was requested to attend the station to accord a fit¬ 
ting reception to the great leader. This had the expected result. 
Next morning, huge crowds flocked at the station. The recep¬ 
tion at the station and the procession through the important 
localities of Ahmedabad were worthy of that rich, industrial 
centre. 

After Shet Mangaldas Girdhaulas, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, had read his address of welcome* Gandhiji 
proposed Mr. Jinnah to the chair. Both the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and Gandhiji made happy references 
to the unity which had returned to the Congress. Mr. Jinnah. 
in his presidential address, declared that there were' no longer 
any Moderates or Extremists to stand aloof from each other, 
that all were Nationalists pure and simple. He assured that 
Mahomedan India was determined to support in full measure 
the demand for transfer of power from the bureaucracy to 
democracy. His presidential address was mainly devoted to the 
exposition of the demands* contained in the Memorandum 
submitted by the members of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

Tilak was accompanied by a host of his friends from 
Bombay, Maharastra and Kamatic. Besides the Hobble Mr. 
Srinivas Sastri, a strong contingent of Moderates from Bombay 
and Poona was also present at Ahmedabad. The resolution ap¬ 
proving and supporting the reforms memorandum of the 19 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council was moved by the 
Hobble Mr. Parekh and was seconded and supported by the 
Hobble Mr. Paranjpe and the Hobble Mr. Chunila! Mehta. The 
resolution recommending to the Lucknow Congress this memo¬ 
randum and requesting the Congress to consider it along with 
other Reforms proposals so that an agreed 'scheme might be 
finalised'was sponsored by the Hobble Mr. Kamat and, after it 
was seconded by Mr. Kelkar, was supported by Messrs Telang 
and Jamnaclas Dwarkadas. The resolution condemning the 
Press Act was moved by Mr. Jelumgir Petit and had Messrs 
R. G. Pradhan and G. K. Deodhar to second and support it. The 

* Mr. Jinnah had later to face a storm of criticism because these 
demands, it was maintained hv his critics, were borrowed by him from 
the late Hobble Mr. Cokh ale’s notes to Lord Willingdou, without 
. komvledging the debt he owed to that great patriot. 
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/on relating to the Defence of India Act, which eon - 
a reference to the ban prohibiting Mrs. Besant from 
entering the Bombay province, was moved by • Gandhi ji, and, 
after it was seconded by the Honble Mr. Srinivas Sastri, was 
supported by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. Tilak, though present and 
attentive all through, did not speak in the open Session for 
obvious reasons. When a point of order was raised that the 
Conference could not accept the resolution inviting the next 
Session to Nasik, he effectively intervened with the remark that, 
because powers were delegated to an agent, the principal was 
not debarred from using them. 

What, in its inception, was purely a non-political visit of 
Tilak to Gadag, Ilubli and Dliarwar was turned into a veritable 
political sensation by the tactlessness of local officers, eager 
either to suppress or provoke Tilak. As the liquidators of the 
Deccan Bank, Poona, then in voluntary liquidation, had 
requested Tilak and the Hon’ble Mr. Mamnohandas Rarnji to 
visit and inspect the Bank’s Spinning Mill at Gadag, Tilak, ac¬ 
companied by the Honble Mr. Mamnohandas Rarnji, left Poona 
on 18th November and reached Gadag the next evening. On 
20th lie devoted the morning hours to the inspection of the mill. 
Mr. E. G. Turner, the Collector of Dharwar happened to camp 
at Gadag in connection with some relief work. Mr. O'Gorman, 
the Assistant Dist Superintendent of Police also happened to be 
there. The people of Gadag had arranged two Pansupari func¬ 
tions in honour of their distinguished guests. The first function 
on behalf of the commercial community was organised at the 
Cotton Market. The second function was arranged as an open- 
air function on the extensive municipal grounds. What happened 
at the grounds and what must have happened in the town 
before the meeting has been described by Messrs V. B. Alur tt 
and V. R. Hull golf in their Reminiscences. Mr. Padbidri, 
Mamlatdar and First Class Magistrate, Gadag, saw some of the 
organisers of the meeting and informed them that Government 
did not like the meeting being held. Finding that his suggestion 
had no effect on the organisers, he appeared at the municipal 
grounds with a few constables. Long before the hour of the 
meeting, nearly ten thousand people had occupied the grounds. 
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i dispersed the crowd by a show of force. As the tim 
— meeting approached, Tilak asked the organisers whether 
any order banning the meeting had been issued. Learning that 
there was no such order, he decided to proceed to the place of 
the meeting. “ 1 am on my way to jail said he to the llon’ble 
Mr. Manmohandas Ilamji ”. “ I follow in your footsteps " was 
the prompt and courageous reply. 


Finding Tilak at the place of the meeting, poor Padbidri 
approached him and handed over to him an order under the 
District Police Act. The order prevented Tilak from indulging 
in harangues in thoroughfares. Tilak read the order carefully 
and told Padbidri that he knew his responsibility. Assuring the 
helpless magistrate that the place of the meeting was not a 
thorough! are and that he had no desire to indulge in any 
harangue, he asked him whether the authorities meant to pre¬ 
sent him from replying after Pansupari was offered to him. 
Padbidri returned to Mr. Turner to get instructions. To Turner’s 
question, “ Why, on earth, did you not ban tire meeting? ” 
Padbidri replied, “You are here! why should I take the 
responsibility?” By the time Padbidri returned, Tilak had the 
audience in the proper place and had also instructed Mr. Alur 
as to what he should say by way of introduction. 

Padbidri returned with the explanation that the Pansupari 
function was not objected to and added that speeches also 
could go on for five minutes. Tilak requested Mr. Alur to start 
the function. lie offered to Messrs OGonnan and Padbidri 
prominent seats which, of course, they dared not occupy. After 
Mur and others had their full say, Tilak thanked them all and 
requested them to be. each in his own way. devoted to the 
national ideal of Home Rule. Though similar orders under the 
District Police Act had reached Hubli and Dhanvar ahead of 
Tilak, his solution at Gadag helped the people there to repeat 
the procedure at Gadag. 

Mr. Alur has recorded what Tilak said to him when the 
tonga, taking him to what is now the Gandhi Chowk at Dharwar, 
reached the place and deafening shouts of ‘ Tilak-Maharaj-ki- 
Jai’ rent the skies. Admiration of the people’s simple hearts 
brought tears to Tilak’s eyes. When Alur looked at him intently, 
he remarked: 
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to the service of the nation. 

Though Mr. Asquith, the British Prime Minister had once 
reconstituted his cabinet after the outbreak of hostilities, the 
reconstituted cabinet had not met the war situation effectively 
by mobilising the vast resources of the British Empire. Ibis 
undercurrent of popular feeling in England found concrete 
expression in the resignation of Mr. Asquith and the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Lloyd George as the British Premier, these impor¬ 
tant developments early in December promised to iavour India s 
political aspirations. Though authorities on the spot had conti¬ 
nued. cold and calculating as regards the enlistment of Indians, 
circumstances had gradually forped them to admit to military 
service a small number of youths from races and classes which 
had been broadly classified as non martial races. The war situa¬ 
tion promised to open wider prospects for Indians in the military 
.Geld. This could not but have its corresponding effect in the 
sphere of Indian politics. 

Soon after he had returned from Karnatic, Tikik had, it 
seems, written a letter to Babu Amvika Charan Mazumdar, the 
President-elect of the Congress Session at Lucknow. The reply, 
which he received early in December must have convinced him 
that the views of the President-elect fully accorded with his. 
own. The following* is the full text of the letter: 


Faridapur. 

5th December, 1916. 


Dear Mr. Tilak, 

I was just going to write to you requesting you to come 
to the Congress this year, when I received your letter with 
its enclosure. I am very glad indeed to learn that you are 
coming to the Congress. A mere resolution at the Congress 
won't help us much in obtaining Self-Government. 1 here 
must be regular and systematic propagandist work carried 
on throughout the country for some time before we can 


0 Unpublished. 
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hope to make any progress. This work must be carrier. 

both here as well as in England. We shall discuss the mat¬ 
ter when we meet. In the meantime, I shall carefully consi¬ 
der your scheme as well as that of Mr. Baptists, a copy of 
which has also been forwarded to me. 

My speech has already been printed and 100 copies of 
it have been sent to Sir William Wedderbum by the mail of 
the 1st December. So, it is not possible for me to make any 
additions to it, but I think you will find enough in it in 
support of Home Rule. We are this time going to have a 
reunited congress and I. venture to express the hope that it 
will be productive of some tangible results. With the very 
best wishes for your health and happiness, 

Yours sincerely, 
Amvika Ch. Mazumdar 

The Bombay Nationalists, who had already enlisted them 
selves as Congress members elected Tilak a delegate on behalf 
of their city. Tilak’s followers in Maharastra, Karnatie and the 
C. P. and Berars were elected from their respective Provinces. 
As this was quite a decent number, the Bombay Home Rulers 
decided that, the whole group of Filakites with their leader 
should travel to Lucknow together. The announcement that 
arrangements for a special train had been finalised added to the 
enthusiasm of those, who were eager to accompany Tilak to 
Lucknmv. Every seat in the Special Train was booked days 
before 23rd December, the date on which the party was to leave 
Bombay for Lucknow. How eager Tilak was this time to have 
with him every Home Ruler of note was proved when he forced 
R. B. C. V. Vaidya to accompany him, disregarding his illness*. 

' The time-table of the Congress-Home-Rule special train 
was announced in advance. This had an electrifying effect l ilak 
proceeding to Lucknow to capture the Congress after his return 
from Mandalay and after full two years of organisational work 
reminded people of Shivaji, proceeding on a career of conquest 
after his escape from the Agra fort. The surging crowds at the 
Victoria Terminus that memorable night had this historical 
parallel to inspire them. The Special steamed out of the station 
at 9-40 p.m. At Kalyan, huge crowds greeted it with the custom¬ 
ary slogans. These scenes were repeated at every station, where 
the Special halted. At junction stations like Manmad and Bhusa- 
val, fresh batches of delegates joined. Tilak appreciated the 
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j/iasm of the people, who had, disregarding the cold q 
'inclement December night, flocked to see him at all sorts 
of odd hours. He therefore, invariably got on the platform and 
allowed people to have their way during the few minutes he 
was at their disposal. Khandwa, Harda, Bhopal had their respec¬ 
tive programmes of collective tea, sumptuous feast and after¬ 
noon refreshments. Thus did Tilak and his Home Rulers reach 
Cawnpore in the morning on 25th December. There was a 
repetition here of all the scenes and the hospitality, to which 
the party was by then accustomed. As they entered the Hindi 
zone, the Deccani delegates gradually realised that the public 
there did not feel satisfied by calling Tilak merely as the Loka- 
manya. In their nomenclature, he was either the Bhagwan or 
the Mahatma. 

The enthusiastic scenes at the Charbag Lucknow Station, as 
the Special triumphantly steamed in, beggared description. 
Crowds of people had been expecting the arrival of the Loka- 
inanya from the early hours of the morning. When the Special 
arrived at one in the noon,—more than three hours late—the 
crowds had swollen to proportions, which the Police, Railway 
and even the local Congress authorities had never imagined. It 
was faces, faces in every direction, for furlongs on every side of 
the station. The slogan * Tilak-Maharaj-ki-Jai ’ raised repeatedly 
by groups after groups in that mass of surging humanity 
rendered inaudible every other sound. It was with great dif¬ 
ficulty that Tilak, who was profusely garlanded, was conducted 
to the motor-car which was to take him to the Chedilal 
Dharmashala in Aminabad Park. 

Though the Reception Committee of the Congress had not 
arranged to take Tilak in a procession, the public of Lucknow 
had its own plans and was bent upon enforcing them. The young 
men who were in charge of these arrangements obstructed the 
passage of the motor-car. When the bandobast police insisted on 
the car moving on without any delay, some of the young men 
put their knives in the tyres of the car and rendered its progress 
impossible. Tilak and Khaparde helplessly looked on, when their 
protests had gone unheeded. Pandit Gokamanath Misra sug¬ 
gested to them that they should put themselves into the hands 
of the young men. When they got into the carriage provided 
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As the 
various 


them its horses were vmyoked and the procession 
the move, teams of young men drawing the carriage, 
procession moved on along crowded streets through 
localities, cheering, repeating of shouts and slogans, offering of 
flowers and sweets and showering of flowers punctuated its 
progress. When the procession had covered nearly half its allot¬ 
ted distance. Pandit Malaviya greeted lilak. After the mutual 
exchange of courtesies, he was induced to accompany lilak. It. 
was nearly four in the afternoon when Tilak reached the Chedi- 
lal Dharmashala, which was to he his headquarters for the next 
week. Even though the procession as such was dispersed, Luge 
crowds lingered along the streets bordering the Dharmashala, 
eager to have Tilaks darshan. He had at last to appear in the 
balcony of the Dharmashala. From there, he thanked the public 
of Lucknow and requested them to move to their normal life, 
assuring them that in their historic city of luck, the Home Rule 
flag would be unfurled the next day. 


How visitors began to intrude upon his retirement and rest 
when he had hardly settled down in the Dharmashala can he 
gathered from the reminiscences of Baba Raghaodas*. Hie 
volunteer at the entrance of Tilaks hall would not allow Baba 
Raghaodas and his companion, Pandit N aradeoshastri Vedtirtha, 
access to Tilak. The Pandit's card, however, was taken to him. 
Tilak summoned the visitors immediately and started relating 
to the Pandit that he had, nearly twenty-five years back, met 
his father at Tuljapur. 


The Congress Session was to start the next day at 2 pan. In 
the morning, Tilak accompanied by Khaparde and Kelkar, paid 
a visit to the camps where distinguished visitors had put up. As 
they drove, they met B. C Pal and picked him up. They visited 
the President's camp and held conversations with Babu Amvika- 
charan Mazumdar, Surrendranath Barierji and J. Chaudhari. 
Reaching the Congress grounds they met Bhupendranath Basil, 
Mazar-ul-Haq, }innah, Rasul and others. In Mrs. Besanfs camp, 


they met, along with her, the editor of tire Hindu. After these 


formal visits, Tilak and Khaparde attended the joint Conference 
of the AXC.C. and the Muslim League leaders. Out of the seve¬ 
ral schemes outlining the nations political demand, a scheme 
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‘table to all interests concerned bad to be hammered out 
the joint Conference, these schemes were discussed by the 
leaders of the Congress and the League. 


Ql 


It was very probably after this conference that Tilak visited 
the Advocate Office. Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, who was then in 
•change of the paper, has noted down in his reminiscences* how 
Tilak went through the notorious Curtis pamphlet and how he 
offered to send it to the Mahratta and take the consequences. In 
the afternoon, the huge pavilion on the Kesarbag grounds was 
the scene of unprecedented enthusiasm, long before 2 pan. As 
leaders like Pal and Jinnah entered the panda!, they were 
received with ovation by the delegates and visitors. Candhiji, 
Tilak and Mrs. Besant entered the pavilion. The enthusiasm of 
the people seemed to reach the highest pitch when the last two 
entered and took their seats. The presidential procession entered 
nearly fifteen minutes before the scheduled time of the 
commencement of the Session. The Raja of Mahomadabad, 
Pandit Malaviya, Surrendranath Ranerji, Rash Behari Chose, 
Bbupendra Basil, D. M. Petit, B. C. Pal, Tilak, Polak, Subba 
Rao and Jinnah were some of the leaders, who were seated on 
the dais along with the President-elect and the Honble Pandit 
Jagat Narain, the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 


After the welcome songs and other preliminaries, the Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee read out his address of wel¬ 
come. Just as he referred to the reunion of the two Congress 
wings, he expressed satisfaction because the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans had come to share common political aspirations, 
lie remarked that India had outgrown the existing system of 
administration and that the continuance of that system was the 
most serious menace to the country. When this address was read 
through Surrendranath Banerji moved that the Congress should 
ratify the election of Babu Am vika Char an Mazumdar as the 
president of its thirty-first session. This resolution was supported 
by Mudliolkar, Setalvad and Govindraghava Ayyar. 


Babu Amvika Charan Mazumdar, thus duly elected, 
occupied the presidential chair amidst applause; and, after lie 
was garlanded, proceeded to read his address. The Congress 
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i had been split, in the French Bag on the banks of 
annuli was, he noted with gratification, being united in the 
Kesarbag on the banks of the Gomati. Trying to warn both the 
young and the old in the Congress organisation he remarked: 

There is as much danger in rashness, as in imbecility; 
and, the one may serve as a cloak for inaction as the other 
may contribute to wreck the most useful institutions. 

The president’s condemnation of the existing form of admin¬ 
istration was condensed and compressed in the following 
remark. 

The bureaucracy which now rules the country is despot 
ism condensed and crystalised. 

His joy at Tilak’s return to the Congress found expression 
in his reference to Tilak’s well-known suffering and in the hope 
that Tilak and the Congress might never separate thereafter. 
Referring to the recent Bombay High Court judgment in Tilak’s 
case, the President remarked that Justice Sir Stanley Batchelor’s 
dictum that criticism of the Civil Service amounted to criticism 
of the Government was an alarming dictum. 

After the President's address, the Congress Session was 
adjourned to the following afternoon. Tilak, who had to attend 
the meeting of the A.I.C.C. got down from the dais only to find 
himself beseiged by a crowd eager for his darshan. He resented 
respectable men touching his feet and marking their foreheads 
with the dust of his shoes. He pleaded, he entreated, he even 
growled out his displeasure. It was Pandit Malaviya’s interven¬ 
tion in Hindi that at last helped Tilak out of the embarrassment. 
An old man, awe-inspiring with his grey beard, started warning 
the crowd in Hindi that the way should be made clear for the 
Mahatma who bad urgent business to attend. This warning, 
repeated to the accompaniment of the rhythmic sound of his 
massive danda which he kept striking on the ground, had a 
salutary effect and Tilak could attend the A.I.C.C. meeting 
where important discussions had already commenced. 

After the A.I.C.C. meeting, Tilak had to attend a meeting 
of the four hundred and odd delegates from the Bombay Pro¬ 
vince who had to elect fifteen members to the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee. At this meeting over which Tilak presided, the Moderates 
found that their position was very weak. As rules authorised ex¬ 
presidents of the Congress to be ex-officio members of the 
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els Committee, the Moderates could have representation 
some proportion. It was the desire of the Moderates, how¬ 
ever, to eat the cake and have it as well. They circulated a 
ticket of fifteen, in which they had included Tilak and Kelkar. 
'Hie Horne Rulers who commanded a majority would not forgo 
the advantage they had, especially when their leader had, dur¬ 
ing tire last two years, worked hard to make the Home Rule 
demand widely acceptable. They naturally wished to have 
the. majority in the Subjects Committee. As an uncontested elec¬ 
tion seemed impossible, it was decided to adjourn this meeting 
to the next morning. 

The Moderates reported to Candhiji that night what had 
transpired at the meeting. Eager to avoid bitterness and fight if 
possible, Candhiji. visited late that night the Chedilal Dharma- 
shala. Kelkar explained to him that the ticket circulated by him¬ 
self and Jainnadas Dwarkadas was just under the circumstances. 
Candhiji left the Dluirmashala, perfectly convinced that there 
was sense in what the Home Rulers had to say. He informed 
Kelkar that he would either arrange to send word or drop in 
personally in case he had anything important to convey. Nothing 
from Candhiji reached the Home Rulers’ camp till the next 
morning. When the Bombay delegates met the next morning, 
Candhiji was not present at the meeting. It was reported that 
he was held up it the Hindu.sabha meeting which lie had 
attended. The procedure for the election of the members to the 
Subjects Committee was agreed upon. One name from the 
Home Rulers’ ticket was to be placed before the meeting as the 
original, proposition, a name from the Moderates’ ticket was to be 
pitted against it as an amendment. 

It so happened that Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s name from the 
Home Rulers’ list was pitted against Gandhiji’s name. Tilak 
wanted Candhiji in the Subjects Committee. If the result was 
left to be decided by votes, Gandhiji’s name would naturally 
have been dropped. Tilak found Bhulabhai ready and willing to 
withdraw in favour of Candhiji. The time for withdrawal was, 
however, technically over. Like Nelson putting the telescope to 
the blind eye, Tilak decided to remain blind to the majority and 
declared Gandhiji’s name carried. When the name of Mr. R. P. 
Karandikar was put against that of Principal R. P. Paranjpe, the 
former secured 208 votes against 182 secured by the latter. The 
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Mon of Paranjpe from the Subjects Committee 
Rented by the Moderates. Fie was, however, accommodated by 
the president, who was authorised to nominate five members. 

The Subjects Committee meeting that morning could barely 
finalise draffs of a few resolutions to be discussed at the open 
Session in the afternoon. The resolutions demanding the repeal 
of the Arms Act and condemning the Press Act were some of 
the resolutions finalised at tills meeting. In the afternoon, at the 
commencement of the open Session, after a few resolutions were 
moved from the chair, these resolutions were taken up and 
disposed of. 

The meetings of the Subjects Committee in the morning 
and in the evening, the open Session of the Congress in the 
afternoon and discussions and negotiations with influential 
leaders at night—this ceaseless round of activities kept Tilak 
busy from mom till midnight on 27th, 28th and 29th December. 
The part Tilak played as a peacemaker evoked appreciation 
from all sides. Shri C. S. Ranga Iyer has graphically described 
Tilak 1 i the Subjects Committee meetings thus* : 

In the Subjects Cormnitte,—Lokamanya Tilak in the 
Subjects Committee of the Congress was an interesting 
study. When the angry speakers were foaming on all sides, 
he was calm as a rock. ... I remember the remarkable 
composure of Tilak in the Lucknow Congress when the 
Moderates and the Extremists, the Hindus and the Muslims 
were unusually agitated, the Moderates over the forward 
step that the advanced politicians were taking, the Hindoos* 
and Muslims over the communal representation and the 
Pact. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was very much upset 
He would not reconcile himself to the Pact, and the Hindu 
enthusiasts, who invaded his spare hourilf were assured by 
him that, if there was a need and if it was proper, he would 
hold a huge demonstration against the Congress, if it sur¬ 
rendered to the Muslims. The leader of Maharastra .... 
would not listen to any argument against the pact. Not that 
he was enamoured of it himself, but, il it would satisfy 
the Muslims, if it could bring them to the Congress, if it 
could replace their extra-territorial patriotism by Indian 
Nationalism, the agreement was worth reaching. Loka¬ 
manya Tilak’s attitude was the deciding factor in the Hindu- 
Muslim settlement, the last word on the subject so far as 
the Hindus were concerned. Pandit Malaviyajfis contem- 
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p/ated demonstration against the Congress did not come 
4nd Pandit ji. himself wisely lowered the flag and bent before 
the gale. 

Outsider the Subjects Committee and the open session, 
Tilalvs influence was accepted as the cementing factor by all. 
Shri Karnini Kumar Chanda who, according to his reminiscences 
of Tilak, stayed almost in the midst of the camp of the great 
Muslim leaders, has testified to the confidence of the Muslim 
leaders in Tilak. He lias recorded how an emissary was once 
sent to Tilak late at night and an urgent meeting with him was 
arranged by Jinnah and Ilasan Imam*. Even after all these 
negotiations, the resolution on Self-Government had a stormy 
passage in the Subjects Committee. Jinnah had moved an 
amendment requiring the deletion of a Sub-clans ' in that resolu¬ 
tion, Mrs. Besant wanted to stand by the original draft. The 
jinnah-Besant tussel grew in bitterness and Jinnah threatened 
to move his amendment in the open Session, if it was defeated 
in the Subjects Committee. At his stage, Tilak, Maz&r-ul-Haq 
and some other leaders persuaded Jinnah to accompany them 
to a place outside the meeting. Pandit Mala viva appealed to the 
Subjects Committee to compose differences at the Subjects 
Committee stage, jinnah. returned to the Subjects Committee 
ready for an adjustment. The Self-government resolution was 
finalised on 28th December and the next day that resolution 
loomed large as the major item in the open Session of the 
Congress. 

Besides Surrendranath Banerji who got the unique honour 
of moving the resolution, there were sixteen speakers who 
either seconded or supported it. Bepin Chandra Pal, Mrs. Besant. 
D. M. Petit, Baptista—these and the other speakers allowed 
the audience to enjoy what was veritably a sumptuous feast of 
first-rate eloquence. When Tilak appeared on the platform, there 
was such a warm and enthusiastic reception that he had'to stand 
still for a few minutes before quiet was restored and he could 
address the audience. Using the enthusiastic reception accorded 
to him as the starting point of his memorable speech, Tilak said: 

I thank you sincerely for the reception that you have 
given me on this platform; but, let me tell you I am not 
foolish enough to think that this reception is given to me 
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is given, if I rightly understand, for t 
which I have been fighting. The resolution 


personally. It 
principles for 

which I wish to support embodies those principles. It is the 
resolution of Self-Government. It is that for which the 
Congress has been fighting for the last thirty years. The first 
note of it was heard ten years ago on the banks of the Hugh 
and it was sounded by the Grand Old Man of India, that 
Tarsi patriot of Bombay, Daclabhai Nowrojec. Since the 
note was sounded differences of opinion arose. Some said 
that the note ought to be carried on and ought to be fol¬ 
lowed by a detailed scheme at once, that it should be taken 
up and made to resound all over India as soon as possible. 
There was another party amongst us that said that it could 
not be done so soon, and the time of that note required to 
be a little lowered. That was the cause of the dissentions 
ten years ago, and, I am glad to say that I have lived these 
ten years to see that we are going to put our voices and 
shoulders together to push on this scheme of Self-Govern¬ 
ment Not only have we lived to see these differences 
closed, but to see the differences of Hindus and Mahome- 
dans closed as well. So we are united in every way, in the 
United Provinces and vve have found luck in Lucknow. 

Replying to the charge that the Congress had yielded too 
much to the Mahorriedans, Tilak continued : 

I am sure I represent the sense of the Hindu Com¬ 
munity all over India when I say that we could not have 
yielded too much. I would not care if the rights of Self- 
Government are granted to the Mahomedan Community 
only. I would not care if they are granted to Rajputs. I 
would not care it they are granted to the lowest classes of 
the Hindu population, provided the British Government 
considers them more fit than the educated classes of India 
for exercising those* rights. I would not care if those rights 
are granted to any section of the Indian Community. Then 
the fight will be between them and another section of the 
community, and not, as at present, a triangular fight. 

Explaining the potentialities of the scheme which the 
resolution embodied, Tilak declared: 

ft may not be complete Home Rule but it is more than 
a beginning of it. It may not be complete Self-Government 
but it is far better than Local Self-Government. It may not 
be Swaraj in the wider sense of the word, but it is far better 
than Swadeshi and boycott. It is in fact a synthesis of all 
the Congress resolutions passed during the last thirty years, 
a synthesis that will help us all to proceed to work in a defi¬ 
nite and responsible manner. 
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rning the delegates that the acceptance of the resolution 
make them earnest, Tilak remarked; 

Nothing can be gained by passing resolutions on this 
platform, by the simple union of races and parties. The 
union is intended to create a certain power and energy 
among us, and unless that power and energy are exercised, 
you cannot hope to succeed. Great are the obstacles in your 
way. You must now prepare to fight on behall of the 
scheme. 

Finding that the Self-Government or Home Rule resolution 
had been unanimously arid enthusiastically accepted by the 
Congress, Tilak submitted to the Subjects Committee a resolu¬ 
tion that the Congress should carry on Home Rule propaganda 
both in England and India, that it should raise funds for that 
purpose and that it should appoint small committees in various 
parts of the country for propaganda work and for the collection 
of funds. This resolution was ruled out on the ground that the 
constitution of the Congress did not allow such a resolution to 
be discussed. Tilak, however, persuaded the A.I.C.C. to appoint, 
from among its own members, a special committee to devise 
means for carrying on continuous, educative propaganda. 

Though meetings, discussions and negotiations kept him 
absorbed, Tilak devoted his attention to items which might ap¬ 
pear trivial. When he was informed that Sir James Meston, he 
Lieutenant-Governor of U.P., proposed to visit the Congress 
Session on 27th and that he was likely to be accompanied by 
Sir Valentine Chirol, he was afraid that some of his followers 
might feel tempted to insult Chirol, whose ‘ Indian Unrest had 
done him injustice. Anticipating this, he issued a circular to all 
the Deccan delegates and requested them to treat Chirol as a 
guest of the Congress. He was relieved to find that Meston was 
not accompanied by Chirol. Though it was well-known that 
Meston had associated himself with Curtis in drafting the secret 
letter and though he had, at the Muslim League Session, warned 
the Muslims to look upon communal advancement and welfare 
as their primary duty, nothing untoward happened when he 
delivered his formal speech in the Congress panda}. 
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Antieipating that the Deccan delegates who had 
eompanied him would be inconvenienced if hot water was not 
available in the morning, he got up very early the first morning 
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.ucknow and, awakening the attendant in the Dharni.... 

sS^csked him to keep hot water ready. Correctly guessing that the 
attendant would relapse into drowsiness, he returned to him. 
made him get up and take up the assigned work". On 30th 
when the Congress Session was over, Tilak had, somewhat late 
at night, returned to the Dharmashala after dropping in at the 
Muslim League Session. Learning that Kalinathi, a delegate from 
Karnatie, had sustained a fall and had his thigh-bone fractured, 
he at once rushed out to see the patient and provide him with 
the best medical aid passible. He sent a note to the Medical 
Officer in charge of the hospital where the delegate was admit¬ 
ted. He returned to the Dharmashala after assuring tire patient 
that the best treatment would be within his reachf. 

The Congress Session being over, Tilak was free to attend 
the Theosophieal Convention to which Mrs. Besant had invited 
him. After the large audience had listened to one of the best of 
Mrs. Besant’s speeches, Tilak, in deference to her request, 
addressed the gathering. Though the address lacked those ele¬ 
ments which were the characteristics of Mrs. Besant’s eloquence, 
Tilak’s pleasant, informing and matter-of-fact address had its 
own appeal. At the Theosophieal Convention Panda! earlier that 
day, the first conference of Horne Rulers was held under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Besant. Tilak, Khaparde, Belvi and 
Karandikar attended the Conference as guests. In the course of 
his speech there, Tilak referred to the Hindu-Muslim problem 
and remarked that it was solved. That day Tilak attended the 
Rastra Bhasha Nagari-script Conference which was in session 
under the guidance of Gandhiji. 

As a large number of Deccani delegates had left Lucknow- 
on 30th, Tilak had very few companions in the Dharmashala 
when B. C. Pal and his sons called on him in the morning on 
31st. As the Bengal Camp was deserted. Pal wanted that day 
to be the guest of Tilak. Tuljapurkar and a few other Deccani 
delegates, who were' by Tilak's side when Pal opened his mind, 
welcomed tire opportunity to have the Bengali friends as their 
guests that clay. In tire afternoon, Tilak and Khaparde visited 
the Ramkrishna Mission and then the King John’s Hospital 
where Kahnathi had been admitted the previous night. When 
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Tuljapurkar and his friends, had arranged a feast in the Maha- 
rastra style in honour of their guests from Bengal. The courses 
served to the sixty and odd gentlemen who partook of the feast 
had an additional savour because they were accompanied by the 
weighty and witty remarks of Pal, Tilak and Khaparde. As he 
was about to say farewell to his hosts. Pal requested Tilak to 
thank the ladies on behalf of the guests. Tilak promptly replied* 

“ Deccan ladies have not grown so completely westernised, 
prosaic and utilitarian as to expect thanks for their obvious duty 
of treating their guests”. 

The Cawupore public was disappointed because Tilak had 
left them in a hurry on his way to Lucknow. On new Years day 
he left Lucknow for Cawnpore. As he had repeatedly remarked 
during his week’s stay there, Lucknow had maintained its tradi¬ 
tion of luck. The city had been the scene of Tilak-S double 
triumph. He had not only captured the Congress but the Moslem 
League as well. In that city of luck, he bad succeeded in setting 
the heart of the nation on Self-government which was to grow 
from strength to strength because of the readiness of Indians to 
defend their country in the spirit of the Kshatriyas of old. 
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Since his u-turn from Mandalay, Tilak had not met his friend, 
Babu Motilal Gliose. He had hoped to see him at Lucknow. He 
found, however, that Motibabu had not turned up. Friends from 
Calcutta informed him that he was ill. Tilak, therefore* changed 
his original plan and decided to go to Calcutta. His stay at 
Cavvnporc was, in consequence, very short. Nearly three hours 
out of this short stay were spent in the usual procession. His 
English speech at the public meeting on the Parade-grounds 
Maidan was rendered into graceful Hindi by Khaparde. While 
justifying the public demand for Home Rule, he remarked that 
the decay of the Chaturvarnya system was also traceable to 
i foreign rule. Explaining the type of Chaturvarnya which he 
valued, he remarked that the Chaturvarnya of the Hindu 
■ Shastras did not rest on heredity and birth. Guna and Karma, 
he emphasised, were its criteria. Foreign rule had stunted the 
growth of martial qualities. Trade and commerce having become 
an English monopoly, there was no scope for the rise of indi¬ 
genous Vaishyas. As the highest and most responsible admin¬ 
istrative posts had become the close preserve of recruits from 
England, there was nothing which Brahmins could achieve 
with distinction. 

He reached Calcutta on 3rd January 1917 and stayed as the 
guest of Babu Motilal Chose. Besides numerous Bengali friends, 
lie met there Mrs. Besant. She agreed to open the Horne Rule 
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m at Calcutta, if the local leaders would co-operate with 
5th January, Tilak attended a function organised by the 
Maharastra Club at the Kidderpore locality of Calcutta. He 
impressed on the mind of the Maharastriaus there what good 
things they could learn from Bengal. In deference to the wishes 
of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, he visited his palace and was 
with him for more than an hour. A mere three clays stay in 
Calcutta after nearly ten years satisfied neither Tilak nor 
Motilalji. Assuring his friends that he would soon have to he in 
their midst, he left Calcutta and reached Nagpur the next day. 

The modest demands set forth by the members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council and the prospect of politically 
conscious India formulating a united demand at Lucknow had 
made Lord Sydenham panicky. His article “Danger in India” 
in the Nineteenth Century and After ’ betrayed the painful fact 
that he had absolutely no faith in democracy. The following 
quotation from his article is self-explanatory: 

Tire record of popular elections in Western countries 
is such as to raise grave doubts of their validity as a true 
guage of the real opinions of the electors. In India, where 
the elements of democracy are non-existent, it can be justly 
said that further the principle of election is carried, the less 
will Indian interests-tie represented. 

The advice tendered by Lord Sydenham to Government is 
to be found in the following words: 

Let it be announced by Government in firm language, 
which cannot be mistaken, that the constitution of the 
Legislative Councils will remain unchanged. It this course 
is taken, it will have a reassuring effect upon all the sup¬ 
porters of our rule. 

These fulininations of Lord Sydenham were fresh in his 
mind, when, in the course of a very busy programme at Nagpur 
for two days, Tilak addressed a huge public meeting at the 
Chitanvis Park. He did not fail to warn his audience that the 
vicious propaganda against the Home Rule demand called for 
more vigorous work on the part of Home Rulers. 

After visiting Dhamangaon, Yeotmal and Karanja, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Akola via Murtizapur. Though he had learnt to sub¬ 
mit to the enthusiasm of the people so far as garlands, proces¬ 
sions, recital of high-flown songs and feasts were concerned, he 
sternly opposed the leaders of Murtizapur, who wanted to take 
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in a palanquin. His stay at Akola reminded him of JiLI Ust 
it to that town in 1908. just before Iris arrest. While address¬ 
ing i\ public meeting at Akola, he exposed the absurdity of 
Governments attitude towards the Home Rule demand. 
Government, which professed to tolerate the demand while 
objecting to the language in which it was set forth, reminded 
him of the judge in the Merchant of Venice, who allowed 
Shylock to have Iris pound of flesh but threatened the Jew with 
dire consequences if a single drop of blood were shed. For 
Government servants and students who, under Government 
instructions, could not attend his political lecture, a special dis¬ 
course by Tilak on Gita Rahasya was arranged. He returned to 
Poona towards the middle of January after completing this 
tour, which had unexpectedly cropped up. 

As usual, finding it necessary to consult his colleagues so 
that work ahead might be properly planned, he convened the 
central body of his Home Rule League at Poona towards the 
end of January. At this meeting, the tentative programme of the 
various conferences to be held during the year was chalked out 
and the report of what the League had been able to achieve 
submitted. On 29th January 1917, Lokanayak Aney delivered a 
public lecture in Marathi under Tilak’s presidentship on ‘ Self- 
Government within the Empire \ The following English transla¬ 
tion of a portion of Mr. Aneys speech is, besides being typical 
of Shri Alley's eloquence, representative of the thought-currents 
common in. those days to the Home Rulers in Maharastra: 

Having severed the umbilical edit'd which chained them 
to the British Empire, the colonies have started to frolic 
and gambol. India feels like following them. . . . England 
engaged in the world-war is like a Kshatriya, pledged to 
the sacrificial vow. When the sacrifice would be over, 
England would honour participants in the Yajna by offer¬ 
ing gifts. Like Wairian of old, seeking earth just enough to 
cover three steps, India must he prompt and must voice her 
demand. Sukracharya tried to obstruct the fulfilment of 
Waman's desire. Meston, Marris, Curtis and their tribe, 
who have started obstructing us, would meet with the fate 
of Sukracharya. While satisfying Waman, Bali secured from 
him the assurance that lie would guard his empire in the 
Patala. In case Home Rule is granted, we shall, in our turn, 
shoulder the responsibility of the defence of the Empire. 

The eagerness of the Home Rulers to take up responsibility 
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„ defence received a stimulus in February as a 

of happenings beyond the frontiers of India. As a result 
of the co operation between the Berlin Committee of Indian 
revolutionaries and the German High Command, revolutionary 
activities, percolating through the Far and Middle East, had, as 
the war progressed, reached almost the Indian frontiers*. 
Though, as Tilak had foreseen, these activities had missed their 
mark, they made both Lord Chelmsford and the authorities at 
Home feel that India must be trained for self-defence. The crea¬ 
tion of the Defence of India Force was, therefore, decided upon, 
and, Lord Chelmsford, in the course of his speech early in 
February 1917, announced what his Government proposed to 
do. The following extract from Lord Chelmsford’s speech 
explains clearly the situation to meet which the belated step of 
organising the Defence of India Force was taken: 

Many are apt to forget that India also has a vulnerable 
land frontier. This land frontier, with portions of it* im¬ 
mensely combustible at all times and doubly inflammable 
in the presence of this wo rid-wide conflagration, coterminus 
with many different states and many heterogenous com¬ 
munities, offered a field of intrigue of which our enemies 
were not slow to avail themselves. German emissaries were 
flung broadcast towards our frontiers from all directions in 
the Far East and especially in Siam. They tried to enmesh 
disaffected Indians in a conspiracy to raise trouble on the 
borders of Burma and within India itself. Others in the 
West traversed Persia right up to our frontiers and a 
Turco-German mission actually succeeded in making its 
way into Kabul, confident in the expectation that their ar¬ 
rival would drag Afgamstan into the war. 

The Bill to give legal validity to the Defence of India 
Force was published, and, after the legislative formalities, was 
placed on the Statute Book on 28th February 1917. Indians 
were exhorted to enroll themselves within a period of six 
months and an assurance was given that the force would have 
to serve in India only. The Defence of India Force scheme had 
some obvious defects. As no guarantee was given to the Indian 
personnel that it would have the same status as the British 
personnel and, as no definite prospects of promotion to higher 
posts were held out, it was feared that Indian youths would be 
deterred from joining the Force, Indian leaders of all shades of 
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'Opinion spontaneously agreed that the defects. in the scheme 
should, for the time being, be disregarded and youths should 
be encouraged to enlist themselves. Tiiak, as the Vice-President 
of the Sarvajanik Sabha, wired to Lord Chelmsford that he 
warmly welcomed the scheme. 

An all-party public meeting of the citizens of Poona was 
held on 17th February under the presidentship of the Hon’blc 
Mr. R. P. Paranjpe to welcome the opportunity offered by the 
proposed formation of the Defence of India Porce. 1 ilah moved 
the following resolution which was the main resolution adoptee 
that evening: 

This meeting of the citizens of Poona expresses great 
satisfaction at the announcement made by the Viceroy 
regarding the intention of Government to enroll Indians in 
the units in the Defence of India Force for general military 
service in India for the duration of the war, and trusts that 
the status, prospects and privileges of Indians in the borer 
will be the same as in the ease of European British subjects 
in India, and that this privilege will be continued even 
after the war. The meeting further urges upon the people 
to respond whole-heartedly to the call m defence of the 
motherland and the Empire. 

While explaining the resolution, Tiiak remarked that the 
military policy of the British rulers of India was continuously 
and consistently based on distrust and suspicion. He added that 
the right to bear arms, taken away by the Arms Act, was being 
ceaselessly demanded by the Congress for thirty years. Recalling 
how Maharastra first sounded the note of protest against tire 
Arms Act, he referred to the late Mr. G. V. Joshis article, Tr 
Native Army in India’ in the Sarvajanik Sablia Journal as early 
as 1886. He also referred to the late Hobble Mr. Gokhales 
budget speech in 1906, wherein he had made pointed reference 
to this subject. If the step had been taken in good tune, a crore 
of men to defend the country, Tiiak asserted, would have been 
put in the field. Exhorting young men to enlist themselves, he 
assured them that he would willingly enlist, if age were no dis¬ 
qualification. He requested all to remember that India’s readi¬ 
ness to stand by the Empire in the hour of its peril would 
strengthen her chum for Self-Government. 

The welcome pronouncement allowing Indians access to 
the army was simultaneously accompanied by pronouncements 
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ilMng the effects of Lord Sydenham's propaganda. Lora 
^ ie Under-Secretary of State for Colonies conceded 
afas claim to be given a place in the councils of the Empire, 
and the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir S. P, Sinha were nomi¬ 
nated to the Imperial War Cabinet as Indian representatives, 
along with the Secretary of State for India. Even Lord Chelms¬ 
ford voiced in the following words his Government’s recep¬ 
tive attitude regarding the political demands that were being 
put in definite terms: 

The expediency of broadening the basis of Govern¬ 
ment and the demand of Indians to play a greater part in 
the conduct of affairs of the country were not matters which 
have escaped their attention. 

Forced by the sheer pressure of circumstances to take a few 
forward steps, the bureaucracy in India was demonstrating its 
deep-seated puckish nature. Though Tilak enthusiastically wel¬ 
comed the formation of the Defence of India Force and though 
he had not the faintest idea of visiting the Punjab immediately, 
the Punjab Government issued on 13-2-J.7 an order under the 
Defence of India Rules banning his entry into the Punjab and 
warning him that non-compliance with the order would lead to 
a long term of imprisonment. This order of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment was copied by the Government of the Delhi Province, 
which issued on 16-2-17 an order preventing Tilak from entering 
their jurisdiction. The Punjab Government issued a similar order 
against Mr. B. C. Pal. The lingering friction between the 
Government of Madras on the one side and Mrs. Besant and 
her colleagues like Wadia on the other had irritated the public 
already. The Punjab Government’s mysterious ban on Tilak and 
Pal only added fuel to the fire. 

In spite of such pinpricks, I ilak decided to whip up 
enthusiasm for the Defence of India Force. To explain to his 
readers the implications of the change in the official policy, lie 
wrote three articles in the Kesari, two in the latter half of 
February and one early in March. The changed weapons of 
war and the resulting change in Britain’s policy found expres¬ 
sion in the following passage: 

England’s unchallenged naval supremacy enabled her 
all these years to defend her far-flung colonies and denm- 
dencies from a common centre. The emergence of mb- 
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marines and mines has, however, challenged British si_ 
macy on the high seas. Trench warfare, aeroplanes and * 
long-range gnus have revolutionised war on land. 

The following extract brought home to the readers of the 
Kesari why England was forced to revise her notions regarding 
the size of the land forces: 

The notion that the native army of Indians was to be 
earmarked purely for India's defence has been found to be 
out of date. Naval supremacy, by itself, having proved in¬ 
adequate, England has found that millions of soldiers 
ready, along with the French, to face the German war 
machine is an urgent need of the time. 

The following passage, explaining the Government’s 
changed attitude towards the frontier Muslims deserves notice: 

The* wild frontier Muslims, inhabiting the frontiers of 
India, have been found to be untrustworthy because 
German intrigues have penetrated as far as Kabul through 
Turkey and Persia. 

Educated young men are, in the following extract, exhorted 
not to mince matters but straightway to enlist themselves: 

The demand for Swaraj and the readiness to defend 
the motherland go hand in hand. Time has forced the 
Government of India to change its military policy. Let us 
rely on time to unfold potentialities, which would fully 
satisfy our military aspirations. Loyally, patriotism, devotion 
to the British Empire and political foresight—all combine 
to urge educated Indian youths to join the Defence of 
India Force. 

Bent upon using the fresh opportunity as a potent lever for 
agitation, Tilak deputed Mr. Khadilkar to Karnatic and himself 
proceeded.to Bombay. When Khadilkar returned to Belgaum 
after lecturing at Dharwar, he was served with a notice by the 
District Magistrate of Belgaum. As lie could not, on account of 
the restraint order, speak at the public meeting, a remedy was 
devised to defeat the intentions of Government. Khadilkar 
explained to Gangadliarrao Deshpande all that lie wished to say, 
and, Gangadliarrao, with his characteristic vehemence, delivered 
Khadilkar’s speech. On 2nd March, Tilak presided at a public 
meeting in Bombay at the Shantaram Chawl grounds. Tire 
Ilonble Mr. Munmohandas Ramji, Mr. Homiman, Mr. Jarnna- 
clas Dwarkadas and Mr. Baptista were , some of the speakers. 
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lips message to the organisers was read at the meeting. 
'TTandhiji had stated that though lie was a believer in non¬ 
violence, he had no hesitation in exhorting young men to enlist 
themselves in the Defence of India Force. It was announced at 
this meeting that one of the sons of Tilak and of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Mamnohandas Ramji would enlist themselves. Tilak, on 
this occasion, anticipated every objection likely to be raised by 
youths against the Defence of India Force. His replies were 
intended to silence those, who were likely to read a sinister, 
political meaning in the propaganda started by him. 

Speaking at the War Loan meeting in Bombay on 5th 
March Lord Wlllingdon advised his audience, which included 
Mr. Baptista, the Hon’ble Mr, Mamnohandas Ramji and a few 
other prominent Home Riders, to stop political agitation in any 
shape or form. The reference to *influential leaders’ in the 
following extract from his speech was definitely meant to cover 
Tilak and the other Home Rule leaders: 

There is a considerable section of our citizens under 
influential leaders who, since the war began, have been 
promoting a strong political agitation and who, I have no 
doubt, think with all sincerity that, by this agitation, they 
are doing good service to their country . . . . I say without 
hesitation that this action of theirs, at such a time, is likely 
to prejudice what I hold to be the just claims of India to a 
fuller and fairer partnership with the rest of the Empire 
after the war is over. ... I, therefore, appeal to all these 
people to give up, while this struggle is upon us, their politi¬ 
cal activities and join with us in one united effort to secure 
that victory, of which I am as confident today as I have 
always been, during these long and anxious months of war. 

When Lord WfUingdon thus Suggested that political activity 
in the country should completely stagnate. Lord Chelmsford 
rebuked an influential deputation, which met him on 5th March 
to plead for the repeal or relaxation of the Press Act. This 
alarmist attitude was supported by a typical article which a* 
columnist wrote for the Capital on 9th March. How Tilak s " 
appeal to the youths around him to enlist themselves in the 
Defence of India Force was being misunderstood by English¬ 
men in India, official and non-official, is clear from the following 
extract from that article: 

I would fail in honesty if I did not record the growing 
anxiety of the European population at the bold attempt of 
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yne Home Rule Party to turn to their own acgott] 
the Government concession of volunteering tor JndiansT 
Mr. B. G. Tilak, who has been banned from Punjab and 
Delhi, held a meeting this week for the purpose of recruit¬ 
ing volunteers for the new force. We are told that 500 
youths responded to his clarion call, mostly Mahrattas.lt 
would be useful to know how many of them were Cnit- 
pavan Brahmins. The English population rightly or wrongly 
regards Mr. Ttlak’s new patriotism as a fac tor of sinister 
portent. If the authorities accept his recruits, they may soon 
find themselves in a mess, very similar to that in which the 
Irish parliament fell, when confronted with the muskets of 
Gratton’s volunteers. If the authorities refuse these Mahratta 
recruits, they will manufacture for the demagogues a griev¬ 
ance of lasting danger. 

While thus the English mind in India, both official and 
non-official, was cold and hostile, Tilak had good grounds to 
keep Himself and his followers hopeful and energetic. On 15th 
March, Nicholas II, the Czar of Russia, abdicated; and, the 
Duma Committee was transformed, into a provisional Govern¬ 
ment. The transfer of power in Russia from the hands of the 
Czar to the Russian people was fraught with consequences, 
which despotism anywhere in the world could ill afford to 
ignore. America was in the throes of child-birth. President 
Wilson's baby, the League of Nations, was struggling to see the 
light of day. To the belligerents, who pressed America to rush 
to their help, the President uttered the following solemn 
warning; 


If you aim only at a new balance of power, if your 
purpose is, in fact, whatever your words, simply to weaken 
your enemies and strengthen yourselves, your way, your 
settlement and your future are no concern to America. Her 
guarantee will be given only to a settlement which leaves 
no aggrieved nation planning for revenge, which puts no 
people-under an alien Government without its consent. 

The pressure of these international forces induced 
Mr. Lloyd George to declare in Parliament that his Government 
was anxious to get the sympathy and stir the enthusiasm of India. 

Watching these forces in the distance, Tilak minded his 
non-political pursuits. On 1st February 1917. Jagannathmaharaj 
Pandit, in response to the invitation of the Collector of Poona, 
had seen him and had got from him the assnranse that Govern ¬ 
ment proposed to hand over to him his estate, terminating the 
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ement of the Court of Wards. Tilak had to guide his wafc 
the solution of problems confronting him, in view of 
changed, official attitude. The death of Annasaheb Patvvardhan, 
on 2nd February, was a shock to Tilak. Disregarding his own 
age and health, he accompanied the funeral procession to the 
cremation grounds. To a host of TfiakY friends and followers, 
his deep regard for Annasaheb was an unsolved riddle. They 
could not understand why an active and robust politician like 
Tilak should treat as his guru and guide Annasaheb, who hardly 
interested himself in worldly affairs. For the satisfaction of these, 
Tilak had to explain that Annasaheb had, in the prime of his 
life, established contacts with the Nizarns Diwan with a revolu¬ 
tionary intent. For such as coukl understand historical parallels, 
he described Annasahel/s greatness with their help. Bom in 
Vijayanagar six centuries back, Annasaheb would have, he 
remarked, appeared in the role of Vidyaranya, born in tire 
France of Louis XIII, he would have achieved what Cardinal 
Richelieu achieved. The condolence meeting to honour this 
saint and the move to raise a memorial for him took a slice of 
Tilak's time in February arid March. 

Leaving Bombay on 5th April by the Nagpur Calcutta Mail, 
Tilak reached Calcutta in time to attend the A.I.C.C. meeting. 
Wishing to have important consultations with Khaparde and 
Moonje, he travelled first class. As intimated by him by his tele¬ 
gram dated 3rd April, Khaparde and Moonje joined him at the 
Nagpur Station. Candhiji also travelled by this very train; but 
he, of course, travelled third class. Mr. Samarth from Bombay 
and Messrs G, K. Deodhar and V. G. Kale from Poona were 
fellow-passengers in the train. Khaparde has noted in his diary 
how Mr. Deodhar was surprised with the demonstrations at 
every station and asked whether anybody had invited the people 

The A.I.C.C., Which met in the afternoon on 8th April, fixed 
up Calcutta as the venue of the Congress Session in December. 
The question of sending a pioneer delegation to England took 
a lot of time. It was decided that the delegation should sail in 
May. Surrendranath Banerji, Bhupendranath Basil, Rash fiehari 
Chose, Sir Krishna Govind Gupta, Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, Tej Bahadur Sapru, Srinivas Sastri, Jinnah, C. P. Rama- 
swamy Avar and the Raja of Mahamadabad were listed as the 
prospective members of the delegation. Bhupendranath Basil’s 
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sal that the delegation should have plenary powers 
rned 'down bv the Committee. It was decided that the delega¬ 
tion must stick up to the Lucknow resolution on Reforms. On 
returning to Poona, Tilak had to proceed straight to Kamatic to 
attend the Belgaum District Conference at Chikodi, 

This conference, which had Mr. R. P. Karandikar as its 
president, continued for three days from 12th April. Replying 
to the address presented to him on 13th April, Tilak put himself 
into the position of the poor Indian ryot and advised his audi¬ 
ence to treat every rupee contributed to the war-loan and every 
young man enlisting himself in the Defence of India Force as 
the earnest of the Home Rule demand. As the president of the 
public meeting at Chikodi he justified the demand for Home 
Rule on the ground that, in its absence, the solidarity of the 
British Empire could not be maintained thereafter. Britishers by 
themselves would, lie remarked, .find the defence of the Empire 
too heavy a task for them. 

One Mr. Mane from Chikodi had organised the Marafcha 
Education conference simultaneously with the District con¬ 
ference. Called upon to address this conference, Tilak remarked 
that free and compulsory primary education would receive the 
top-most priority under the Swaraj administration. He added 
that fresh taxes would have to be imposed, if necessary, to 
finance education. The head of the Uttaradhi Math had special¬ 
ly gone to Chikodi to discuss with Tilak his elaboration of the 
principles of the Madhwa School in the Gita Rahasya. He had 
also invited his learned disciples from Mysore. Nearly two 
thousand people gazed with wonder as die Swami and his 
disciples on the one side and Tilak on the other carried on the 
discussions vehemently for full two hours. 

While presiding over a public meeting at which Prof. S. M. 
Paranjpe figured as the principal speaker, Tilak informed his 
audience that he would soon lead a deputation to England. In 
justification of this move, he made the following remarks: 

A time there was when I opposed deputations. If I 
justify them today, there are grounds for the same. We do 
not go as mendicants. The English public has, as a result 
of the war, shaken off its stupor. Our deputation will din 
into its ear the truth that the grant of Home Rule to India 
and England’s well-being are synonymous. We shall explain 
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, o the rulers of Britain that India's position as a dependency 
is injurious to British interests. 

At Nipani, while replying to the address presented to him, 
Tilak contrasted the glorious historical past of the town with its 
miserable economic present, llis remarks on this occasion can be 
thus summarised : 

When your Desais held sway over Nipani and its 
neighbourhood, young men, in their thousands, moved on 
from here to join the Peswa’s army. They rode horses 
which they owned and they carried with them their own 
rations. How unhappy is the present position? Young men 
run away, lest military officers in search of recruits snatch 
them away. Our Government has reduced us to such dire 
straits! Nipani is known for its quality tobacco; and yet, 
we depend on Egypt for cheroots which we smoke. 

While Tilak\s Kama tic tour continued, news reached him 
that some district officers in Bihar had sought to humiliate 
Gandhiji, Immediately after the A.I.CC. meeting, Gandhi left 
Calcutta and reached Motihari to study labour conditions in the 
Indigo plantations in Champarana. At the instigation of the 
English planters, the District Magistrate of Motihari served on 
Gandhiji a notice, warning him that his presence there was un¬ 
desirable and calling upon him to leave the district. Gandhiji 
persisted in continuing to stay there, and, challenged Govern¬ 
ment to expel him physically. He preferred to obey, remarked 
Gandhiji, the dictates of his conscience rather than subject him¬ 
self to the fiat, whose validity was questionable both on moral 
and legal grounds. Thus challenged, the District Magistrate 
consulted the Provincial Government and beat a retreat by 
withdrawing the notice. This infuriated the planters, whc started 
a campaign of vilifying Gandhiji. 

The Provincial Conference at Nasik in May was an impor¬ 
tant event from many points of view. After eight or nine years 
of hectic activity, Nasik had, since the murder of Mr, Jackson, 
relapsed into a lull. Some of the local leaders, who had failed to 
restore their town to normal political and public life after the 
reign of terror which accompanied the Nasik conspiracy case, 
felt confident that Tilak’s presence in their midst would work 
as a talisman for the revival of active life in Nasik. To enable 
Tilak to spend nearly a week at Nasik, several programmes in 
succession were arranged there. The Provincial Conference was 
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•copy three days from 12th May. The Social Confer* 
here Mr. M. R. Jaykar, Bar-at Law was to preside , was to keep 
the place busy on 15th and 16th May, This was to be followed 
by the first annual Conference of the Home Rule League on 
17th May. 

The Hoa’ble Mr. Srinivas Sastri, president-elect of the 
Provincial Conference reached Nasik on 11th May. He was 
enthusiastically received at the station. Arrangements to take 
him in a procession were ready; but lie was toO modest a 
gentleman to allow himself to be taken in a procession. When 
Tilak reached Nasik the next morning, he could not avoid the 
procession, which started from the Toll Naka- The Conference 
began its proceedings in the afternoon on 12th. The presidential 
address of Mr. Sastri was full of learning, study, and outspoken¬ 
ness. Among those who spoke on the Self-Government resolution 
were Jaykar and Tilak. 

Some of Tilak's followers had suggested to him, both at 
Poona and Belgaum, that the question of amnesty to political 
prisoners should be taken up. He was then doubtful as to 
whether even all the Nationalists would tolerate a resolution on 
that subject. In the peculiar atmosphere of Nasik, that question 
could not be altogether shunted. The discussion of that resolu¬ 
tion in the Subjects Committee was marked by vehemence, 
indulged in both by its advocates and opponents. When Messrs 
Samarth and Parekh went the length of saying that there were 
in India no political prisoners, Tilak intervened in the debate 
and started his speech with the question*, “ Will the honourable 
friends admit that I was myself once a political prisoner? ” The 
resolution was then adopted by the Subjects Committee. Tilak 
anticipated, however, that its discussion in the open Conference 
would induce some speakers to use language which might 
frighten the Samartli-Parekh group. He. therefore, prevailed 
upon the Hon’ble Mr. Sastri to move the resolution from the 
chair. The President, read out the resolution and remarked 
that every one must feel proud that the resolution was 
being adopted. 

Tilak attended the opening Session of the Social Conference 
for an hour. On 17th May, the first annual conference of the 
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e Rule League kept him very busy. Nasik was during 
■week regaled on successive lectures on Home Rule by different 
leaders. Tilak delivered one of these lectures on the banks of 
the Godavari. The priests of Nasik presented him an address on 
15th May. In the course of his reply, he remarked, “The ancient 
works in Sanskrit emphasise liberty and well-being in the next 
world because Indians enjoyed political libert) and happiness 
when those works were composed. As circumstances have 
changed, we must Team to value political liberty and worldly 
well-being .more than salvation after death ” 

Tilaks stay at Nasik was followed by his visit to Sinnar, 
Tryambak and Yeola in the Nasik district and Sangamner in the 
Nagar district. Though the tour was not pre-arranged, twenty 
thousand persons at Sinnar attended Tilak’s lecture. While 
motoring from Sangamner to Yeola on 19th May, Tilak and 
Kelkar had to see Sai Maharaj of Shirdi. It was just to humour 
Dadasaheb Khapardo—a devotee of the Sai—that they', allowed 
themselves to be dragged to Shirdi. 

In the latter half of May, the Government of India publish- 
ed their experience regarding enlistment to the Defence of 
India Force, Government was willing to enlist six thousand 
young men Tilak ‘and other leaders had expressed confidence 
that they could supply any number of young men, if Govern • 
meat created and preserved in the country the atmosphere 
which would favour recruitment. The actual enlistment, accord¬ 
ing to Government, was barely three hundred during the two 
months since the scheme was announced. The disappointing 
response forced Government to admit that the conditions of 
sen ice did not appear attractive to the youth of the country. 
The admission was accompanied by the assurance that those 
who would enlist would get sympathetic treatment. The follow¬ 
ing extract from the Government Resolution issued in May 1917 
showed what Government felt on finding that their appeal 
had gone unheeded*. 

In England, when such an appeal was made, no ques¬ 
tions as to pay or other conditions were raised and no 
pretentions of demands were put forward. 

That such a scheme conceived in the general interest 
of Imperial defence should, in spite of its modest dimen¬ 
sions, prove a hopeless failure at such a time and in a coun- 
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'^AJxy which, whatever its difficulties, is not lacking in in^uj_, 
^^power, can hardly fail to create an impression throughout 

the empire, prejudicial to, the good name of India. 

The publication of this Resolution seems to have made the 
various provincial Governments restless. To them, the admissions 
in the Resolution appeared dangerous because they indirectly- 
led to tire conclusion that there would be no satisfactory ic - 
ponse to the scheme unless political leaders were appeased by 
the grant of concessions. To counteract any such inference or 
conclusion, Provincial Governments started publishing figures 
totalling in the aggregate more than three hundred. Phis vyant 
of accord between Provincial administrations an '■ the Genlie 
convinced Tilak that the administration in the higher reaches 
was inclined to be somewhat realistic in approach and respon¬ 
sive in outlook whereas the bureaucracy, running the admin¬ 
istration at the lower levels, refused to move with the times. 

Towards the end of May, Lord Pentland, the Governor of 
Madras, made it clear to the Home Rulers in his Province that 
his Government was in no mood to tolerate their agitation. His 
contention was that the Home Rule agitation was teaching the 
people to pitch their expectations very high, that the high-strung 
public was developing a mood of contempt for law and order, 
and that violence might any day raise its ugly head. Lord. 
Pentland had, however, ignored the difference between 1907-08 
and 1917-18. Sir Subramania Ayar, ex-judge of the Madras High 
Court, declared that he would persist in the Home Rule demand 
and take the consequences of his action . This: challenge was 
repeated by hundreds in the Province. Government served 
notices on Mrs. Besant, Mr. Arundalc and Mr. VVadia that they 
must confine themselves to one of the half dozen places sug¬ 
gested to them and must abstain from agitation, in any shape 
or form. Mrs. Besant published her message to the people and 
saw the Governor. To her demand that charges against her 
should be clearly and explicitly stated. Lord Pentland s reply was 
that he was in no mood to argue with her. Choosing Ooty as 
the place of their internment, the three stayed there towards 
the middle of June. 

Anticipating that the internment of Mrs. Besant and her 
colleagues would adversely affect her papers, Tilak deputed 
Mr. Kelkar to Madras. Mr. P. K. Telang, who had decided to run 
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apers during Mrs, BesanFs absence, has noted in 
bHowing words* what he felt on that occasion: 

1 cannot forget the time of Mrs. Be$ant’s internment, 
wlien I was coming over to ask Mrs. Besant to let me 
continue New India. Mr. Tilak sent Mr. N. C. Kelkar with 
the message k New India must not stop He was prepared 
to do all to' help it. lie was prepared to send men, even 
Mr. Kelkar, for some time. Apart from the inspiration of my 
great leader, Mr. Tilak’s encouragement was* one of the 
elements that enabled rne to carry on the work. 

The articles that Tilak wrote for the Kemri dated 19-6-17 
and 26-647 have the internment of Mrs. Besant as their central 
theme. In order that misrepresentation regarding India's politi 
cal demand might be avoided, lie stated in the following definite 
terms the demand in the first of the two articles; 

A Royal Proclamation should, without delay, accept 
the grant of Home Rule to India as the ultimate goal of 
Britain’s policy towards India. The demands embodied in 
the Lucknow Pact should be forthwith conceded as an 
earnest of this promise. In the post-war reorganisation of 
the British Empire India should be promoted to the status 
of the other independent units of the Empire. 

The following extract from the same article exposes the 
bureaucratic move to suppress the Horne Rule agitation in India ; 

Responsible British Statesmen are, on one side, formu¬ 
lating proposals for the grant of Home Rule to Ireland. 
Irish rebels are being released from jail; and America, which 
has joined the allies, is proclaiming to the world through 
her President that the great war is being fought with the 
aim of ensuring the independence of nations. . . . In India, 
however, the bureaucracy has gagged a learned English 
lady and her colleagues for the only fault that they have 
struggled for Indian Home Rule. 

I he second article contains the following passage, which 
describes how the policy of repression has recoiled on its 
authors; 

Those who were eager to popularise the Defence of 
India Force scheme have declared their intention to hold 
aloof. Th Home Government has been flooded with tele¬ 
grams demanding Pentland’s recall and Mr. Bomanji has 
offered in one lump sum a lac of rupees for the vigorous 
prosecution of the Home Rule agitation. 
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was the libel action filed against him by Tilak in England. In 
order that oral and documentary evidence in this action might 
he recorded in India, the appointment of a Commission was 
applied for. Before the Commission took up its work, Cliirol 
wanted to ascertain what documents and witnesses would help 
him. From Lucknow, he had gone to Bombay and visited places 
like Nasik and Kolhapur. Reports reached Tilak that police 
officers in the Bombay Presidency were actively helping Cliirol. 
In a letter which, he sent to the Governor of Bombay in the last 
week of April 1917, he complained that ‘ some police authorities, 
ordinary and C.LD. were interfering and intermeddling in the 
affair by calling certain persons who have previously given evi¬ 
dence in the Nasik Trial and other eases and asking them 
whether and what evidence they would, if summoned 'by Sir 
Valentine Cliirol, give in the case instituted by me against him . 
He contended in this letter that the help officially given to 
Cliirol amounted to an abuse of power, inasmuch as Govern¬ 
ment was no party to the action and had no interest therein. To 
this letter, Government replied by their letter dated 19th May. 
They explained in their reply the nature of the help given to 
Chirol as also their justification for rendering that help. They 
also assured Tilak that, in this respect, they proposed to treat 
Tilak exactly on the same footing as Chirol. Deciding to pursue 
the matter, Tilak complained in Ins letter dated 24th May that 
Chimbs solicitors should have approached Government through 
the proper court of law. This correspondence continued npto 
the beginning of July. In the meanwhile, the Government of 
Bombay, in consultation with the Hon’ble the Chief Justice of 
the Bombay High Court, announced tin appointment of 
Mr. Dorab N. D. Khandalawula as the special Commissioner to 
record evidence ill the matter. The Commissioner was to com¬ 
mence work from 11th July in the High Court Buildings. 

The article in the Kesari dated 26th June, referring to the 
death of Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee rad summarising his service 
to the cause of the nation, deserves a brief notice. Late at night 
on 25th June, Tilak received a telegram from Bombay, inform¬ 
ing him of the death of the Grand Old Man. As reports during 
the few days preceding had been unanimous as regards the 
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The presence of Sir Valentine Cliirol at Lucknov 
ready referred to. What had brought him to Indie 
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ms condition of Dadabhai’s health and as the telegrami 
from an usually reliable source, Tilak believed in the news. 
In the machine-room of the Kesari establishment, everything 
was ready for the paper to start its printing. Tilak, whose Kesari 
had the tradition of promptness in such matters, did not like 
the paper to appear the next day without an editorial on the 
veteran Dadabhai, He sent for. Kelkar. When Kelkar came and 
read the telegram, he proposed that the item should be inserted 
as news in a prominent place. * Dadabhai is dead! Kesari must 
appear with an editorial about him!” was the view that Tilak 
took. It was nearly two after midnight when Kelkar returned 
home after writing the two-column article, reading its proofs 
and seeing it set on the machine. Dadabhai, in fact, lingered on 
for a few days more, and later died at Bombay on 30th June. 
The Kesari dated 3rd July published an explanation as to how 
the mistake had been committed. 

The internment of Mrs. Besant and her colleagues did not 
cow down the public. Protest mee tings were held from one end 
of the country to the other. In some places Government tried to 
ban such meetings. This clash between the spirit of the people 
and the attitude of the Government helped to popularise 
' satyagraha which Gandhiji had been advocating as a novel 
weapon of resistance. As many as eight: hundred members of 
Tilaks Home Rule League asserted publicly that they would 
carry on the Home Rule agitation and would take the conse¬ 
quences, whatever they might prove to be. In spite of circulars 
issued in various Provinces, students continued to attend politi¬ 
cal meetings in larger and larger numbers. Tilak watched all 
this, though he had practically to confine himself to Bombay, 
watching the progress of the work before the Khandalawala 
Commission. Tilakhs letter* to Khaparde dated Bombay 6th July 
shows that there were nearly 150 witnesses to be examined and 
a cartload of papers to be put in for Chirol. This tremendous 
legal work continued upto the end of August. In the very early 
stages, the ruling was given that the proceedings would be 
conducted in camera . 

Dr. V. M. Bhat, who was then on the editorial staff of 
Tilak s papers has, in his reminiscences!, noted that Tilak could 

° Unpublished. 
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n at that advanced age work continuously for 11-12 
ery day. Once he took up a thing; he would see it through. 
He would brush aside all objections relating either to the size 
of the staff which the undertaking would demand or'the huge 
expense which it would involve. His self-confidence, which 
baffled his legal advisers, struck every one around him as the 
work of the Commission proceeded. One Vaidya from Nasik, 
who was an approver in the Nasik conspiracy case, was cited as 
a witness for Chiral, who expected him to depose that. Tilak 
also was involved in the conspiracy. While Vaidya was being 
cross-examined, Tilak insisted on putting him a straight: question 
on this point. Mr. Karandikar, who was Tilak’s legal adviser, 
hesitated, because, as a lawyer, he feared that Tilak would be 
finished if Vaidya replied the question in the affirmative, Tilak 
personally put the question and the negative reply that Vaidya 
gave surprised every one who heard it. When Karandikar met 
him after the court hours, Tilak remarked, “ You looked at it 
purely as a lawyer—the. psychological aspect of it was more 
important! ” 

During his stay in Bombay to attend to this work, Tilak 
attended some public functions and addressed a few public 
meetings. On 10th July, he attended a farewell dinner organised 
by the Bombay National Union in honour of Mr. Baptista, who 
sailed for England shortly after. The public meeting, which he 
addressed on 17th July was a peculiar meeting. It expressed 
regret and resentment because attempts were made in England 
to discredit Lord Hardinge, the ex-Viceroy of India. The Meso¬ 
potamian Commission, appointed by the Home Government 
when affairs in Mesopotamia were found to be in confusion in 
the early stages of the war, had submitted its report. As the 
Government of India was held guilty of several lapses by the 
authors of <» this report enemies of Lord Hardinge exploited the 
report to discredit him. To these traducers. Lord Hardinge 
replied that his administration should be judged in the light of 
public opinion in India. The Bombay meeting sought to fortify 
the position of Lord Hardinge, who had earned the applause of 
Indian leaders, because of his liberal attitude towards Indian 
aspirations. 

Sir Subramania Ayar s letter* dated 19th July 1917 to Tilak 
* Kelkar III : 3 ; 66. 
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he badge of honour in the form of a gold lock whic4 
binpamed the letter deserve mention here. Mrs. Besanhs 
internment seems to have set patriots in Madras thinking. They 
decided to present brass locks as badges to all who bad suffered 
imprisonment in the course of their patriotic career. Prison-gates: 
were carved beneath the lock and the letters—F. I. — abbreviated 
for Fellowship of the Interned— were embossed on the badge. 
The gold Jock was a special exception in TiJak’s case. Sir Subra* 
mania had justified the exception by remarking, " Your position 
is really unique*. At Mrs. Besant’s suggestion, Sir Sitbramania 
bad written on 24-6-17 a letter to President Wilson. This letter 
•elaborately discussed the root causes responsible for the failure 
of the Defence of India Force scheme to evoke public response. 

The publication of the Mesopotamia Commission report was 
followed by the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain, who had been 
during recent years the Secretary, of State for India. Mr. E. S. 
Montagu, the "new Secretary of State for India, found, when 
he assumed the charge of his office in July 1917, that his 
predecessor had two months earlier invited the attention of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet to the very serious problems about 
the Indian Gove rnment and had requested them to take an early 
decision. It is not too much to say, Mr. Chamberlain had 
remarked, that upon a right decision at this critical time depends 
the peace and contentment of India for years and perhaps 
generations to come. 

As he went through the papers, Mr. Montagu noted that 
the Government of India in their despatches had not committed 
themselves to any specific form of Self-Government. He must 
have also come across the following note* 1 , which was prepared 
for the war-cabinet in June by Lord Curzon : 

VVe are really making concessions to India because of 
the free talk about liberty, democracy, nationality and self- 
government which have become common shibboleths of the 
allies and because we are expected to translate into practice 
in our own domestic household the sentiments which we 
have so enthusiastically preached. 

Before Mr. Montagu stepped in, there had been at the 
Cabinet level some discussion as to the nature and form which 
self-government for India should take. Parliamentary institu- 

° RonAtshay: Life of Lord Curzon ; Vo). Ill : p. 164. 
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/after the British model, where the executive is i cspou^t^ ^ 
^ die electorate through elected representatives, were vehe¬ 
mently opposed by many. While a measure of self-government 
was agreed upon, there was no desire to introduce tuerein the 
element of responsibility. The proposals which were intended to 
assist India towards the goal of self-government were very 
modest. The powers conferred upon Local Self-Government 
bodies were to be widened and these bodies were to have a 
better representative pattern. A larger number of higher admin¬ 
istrative posts were to be thrown open to Indians, lhe provin¬ 
cial legislatures were to have an increased numbei of elected 
members to be returned directly by an electorate, wide enough 
according to notions then prevailing. 

Mr." Montagu, after studying the Indian constitutional 
problem from where his predecessor had left it, submitted to 
Ins colleagues the view that some authority and responsibility 
must be conferred on the elected members of the legislative 
Councils. He was afraid that, in the absence of any power and 
responsibility, there would merely he a multiplication of ir¬ 
responsible critics of Government whereas there would be no 
advance in the direction of Self-Government. Setting aside his 
predecessor’s proposal for setting up a small Commission to 
study the details of the problem, Mr. Montagu offered to go 
to India himself, in response to the Viceroy’s invitation 
already given. 

Tilak was present at the joint meeting of the A.I.C.C. and 
the Muslim League leaders held in Bombay on 28th and 29th 
July. The reaffirmation of the Home Rule resolution passed at 
Lucknow and the adoption of a resolution condemning the 
internment of Mrs. Besant offered no difficulty. When the second 
resolution was adopted, the question arose regarding the steps 
to be taken, in case Mrs. Besant was not released within a speci¬ 
fied time. This question was not purely academic. Mrs. Besant s 
name had been proposed by a number of Provincial Congress 
Committees for the Presidentship of the Calcutta Session of the 
Congress. Ttlak’s friends in the Reception Committee were 
eager to support Mrs. Besant. In view of these possible develop¬ 
ments, the question before the A.I.C.C. assumed a peculiai 
importance. Gandliiji’s stubborn resistance to the authorities in 
Bihar was fresh in the mind of all, and, it was quite naturally 
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[iuggjJsted that Satyagraha should be resorted to if Mrs. Besant 
was not released in time. Upon this, some of the Bombay 
Moderates showed signs of revolt. Some even threatened to 
leave the Congress in case the satyagraha proposal was adopted. 
Tilak persuaded the A.I.C.C. to adopt a resolution which was 
approved by all. Provincial Congress Committees were called 
upon to submit within two months their proposals; and it wa- 
agreed that the A.I.C.C. at its Allahabad meeting should formu¬ 
late a decision, after studying the proposals submitted by the 
Provincial committees. Tilak, Gandhiji and Chandavaijcar had 
finalised the draft of the resolution after a good deal of 
give and take. 

Towards the middle of August, H. H. the Aga Khan- 
published the scheme of reforms which the late Hon’blc 
Mr. Gokhale had drafted a few days before his death. The origi¬ 
nal scheme was submitted to H. E. Lord Willmgdon and a copy 
thereof was supplied to the Aga Khan. The Aga Khan published 
the scheme at this juncture with the full knowledge that 
Mr. Montagu soon proposed to make his announcement regard¬ 
ing constitutional reforms for India. ( he announcement was 
expected to fall far short of the Lucknow demand. A comparison 
of the proposals in Mr. Montagu’s announcement with 
Mr. Gokfi ale’s scheme would, it was expected, show the Montagu 
proposals to an advantage. Even if the Home Rulers were to 
decide to reject the Montagu proposals, the publication of 
Gokhale’s scheme and its comparison with the Montagu pro¬ 
posals were expected to invite the support of the Moderates 
to the Montagu proposals. 

Tire formula which Mr. Montagu himself had devised was 
a short formula which contained no reference to ‘ responsible 
government’. Mr. Montagu decided to make his announcement 
in the House of Commons on 20th August. He submitted liis 
formula a few days earlier to Lord Curzon, his colleague in the 
cabinet whom Mr. Montagu was eager to placate. The formula 
which the following announcement contains was, Ronaldshay 
informs* us, practically redrafted by Lord Curzon: 

The policy of His Majesty’s Government with which 
the Government of India are in complete accord, is that of 
increasing the association of Indians in ever)' branch of the 
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administration and the gradual development of self-govern¬ 
ing institutions with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible Government in India as an integral part of 

the British Empire. 

Tltis announcement was coupled with an assurance to the 
Indian public that Mr. Montagu proposed to visit India in 
order that free and informal exchange of opinion between those 
in authority at Home and in India may he facilitated. The 
announcement did not fail to warn the Indian public that the 
British Government and the Government of India would be the 
sole judges of the successive stages of the progress of the policy 
outlined, that they would finally decide the time and measure 
of the gradual, political advance of India. Co-operation of the 
Indian public was, of course, sought in the implementation 
of the policy. 

Tilak’s article in the Kesari dated 28th August 1917 was 
meant to explain to the public the implications of Mr. Montagu’s 
announcement. He foresaw that the policy of repression would 
he suspended in view of Mr. Montagu’s forthcoming visit. He 
also predicted that political agitation in the country would 
change its complexion. As the Reception Committee at Calcutta 
met in the atmosphere changed for the better on account of 
Mr. Montagu’s announcement, the election of Mrs. Besant as the 
President of the Congress was facilitated. Those who voted for 
Mrs. Besant, in spite of the opposition of Mr. Surrendranath 
Ranerji, felt sure that her release in the near future was a 
certainty. 

Mr. Montagu 'had, in his speech in the House of Commons 
on 12th August, remarked that the demand for Home Rule in 
India was confined to a limited circle. Gujrath, under Gandhiji’s 
guidance, decided to get thousands of signatories to support the 
demand. This was followed in Maharastra and was then taken 
up by sofne other Provinces. Mr. Montagu’s announcement 
infuriated Englishmen in India and the Anglo-Indian Press 
started assuming a threatening attitude. The official world in 
India decided that Mr. Montagu, when he would visit India, 
must not appear as its superior. It was, therefore, announced 
that representations and memorials meant for Mr. Montagu must 
be forwarded through the Govemor-General-in-Oouncil and that 
all deputations would wait upon Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford jointly. 
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Hr. Montagu s announcement brought into prominence t 
5n-B rihmin movement in South' India... The movement was, lor 
historical reasons, a peculiar danger in Maharastra. Tilak’s 
article in the Kesari dated 18th September 1917 was meant to 
convince the non-Brahmins that they need entertain no fear 
from Brahmin, even if Home Rule were granted, The assurance 
was given that Brahmins would consider not only sympa¬ 
thetically but generously any proposal meant to safeguard the 
rights and interests of non-Brahmins. Tilak’s assurance at 
Lucknow that he would not mind if non-Brahmins were returned 
m bloc to the Councils was repeated in this article. The non- 
Brahmins were urged to note that the division of society into 
Brahmins as one compartment and non-Brahmins as the other 
had its roots in hatred. 

As usual, Tilak has in passing dealt with the historical 
aspect of this question. Education to equip the individual for the 
work-a-day world was in historical times within the reach even 
•of the Shudras, The credit for making Veclic knowledge acces¬ 
sible even to Shudras goes to saints like Dnyaneshwar, who 
were Brahmins. If Brahmins to-day appear to have a lead over 
non-Brahmins in academic pursuits, this has to be traced to the 
inherent craving among Brahmins for such pursuits, and, to the 
Craving among npn-Brahrnins to take to pursuits which ensure 
an immediate, pecuniary return. The.non-Brahmins are requested 
to reconsider the distinction which they have made fashionable. 
The educated and the non-educated, it is suggested, would be 
a more logical distinction. The non-Brahmins are free, it is 
conceded, to exclude Brahmins, if necessary, but they should 
come together to formulate a joint and unanimous demand. 

Two days before this article appeared, Tilak had gone to 
Satara where Dadasaheb Karandikar was felicitated,on his 60th 
birthday. On the day he left Poona, he was running temperature* 
He was, therefore, requested to cancel his visit to Satara. He 
persisted in carrying out his programme because he did not like 
to disappoint people rushing to see him when his programme 
had somehow reached them. He eagerly wished that Mr. 
Karandikar should thereafter suspend Ills lucrative practice at 
the bar and turn himself into a full-time public worker. He 
suggested this by remarking, in the coarse of his public speech, 
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H^y Mr. Karandikar should, thereafter, follow the Vanapras 
me of life, A public lecture at Satara, the visit to Wai and 
Limb—all this kept Tiiak away from Poona for a full week. 
News of Mrs, Besanfs release had followed him to Satara, The 
Congress Session at Calcutta with Mrs. Bcsaat as its President 
was now a certainty. In view of recent developments, all. this 
held a hopeful prospect before Tiiak. Soon after returning from 
.Satara, he paid a hurried visit to Broach, where a brunch of the 
Home Rule League had been recently started. 

How eager Tiiak used to be learn from scholars who had 
of Vedanta, Nyava, Mimamsa and other Indian 


sciences to their credit became clear when, during his short 
stay at. Poona between the Satara and Broach visits, he devoted 
nearly six hours every day to discussions with Sadashiv Shastri 
Bhide. This Pundit, who had, Milton-like, pursued his studies 
in spite of his blindness, had been staying at Tasgaon in the 
Satara district. Finding that he would be in Poona for a few 
days towards the end of September, Tiiak had invited the 
Shastri to Poona during those days. The two Pundits used to be 
elosetted together morning and evening. The Shastrfs remini¬ 
scences* of Tiiak throw a flood of light on the wide range of 
subjects which the discussions covered. These reminiscences 
enable the reader to understand how retentive was Tilak’s 
memory, how original was his approach to the subjects he 
handled and how completely free fromobsession and obstinacy 
was his mind as he took part in the discussions. • It. was during 
this short stay at Poona that he participated in the opening 
ceremony of the Mimansa Mahavidyalaya, Poona. Having realised 
the importance of the study of the Purva Mimansa, he had, 
during the previous two years, repeatedly turned his thoughts to 
starting an institution, where that study and its experimental 
aspect could be specially encouraged. 

On his way to Allahabad to attend the A.I.C.C. meeting, 
Tiiak stayed at Bombay for a couple of days and addressed two 
public meetings in two different localities. In the course of his 
speech in the Lai Bag area, he explained to the mill-hands how 
Home Bide was sure to benefit them and what was the signifi¬ 
cance of signing the memorial in support of the Home Rule 
demand. The meeting at the Shantaram Chawl grounds was 
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tier Me Bhulabhai Desai’s presidentship. At this meet! 
te^cfemand for the release of the AU Brothers was voiced. 
While explaining the demand, Thai: complained that Govern¬ 
ment had failed to substantiate its plea that the Ali Brothers 
had sympathised with the enemies of the British Empire. 

Mrs. Annie Besant reached Allahabad on the same day on 
which Tilak reached there. The procession organised to honour 
the two leaders was unique in the life of that holy place. The 
A.I.C.C. started its discussions on 6th October. Muslim League 
leaders had also assembled at Allahabad, and, besides the 
AI.CC. meeting, a joint meeting of the leaders of the Congress 
and the League was also held to discuss matters of common 
interest. The League leaders decided to hold their annual Session 
at Calcutta along with the Congress Session and elected 
Mr. Mahamad Ali as the president of that Session. Mrs. Besant’s 
proposal that the Secretary of State for India should appoint a 
Commission to enquire what laws, curtailing the liberty of the 
press and of the individual, had been enacted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India was accepted by the A.I.C.C. The joint meeting 
of the organisations decided that a joint deputation of 37 
members should wait upon Mr, Montagu and that Mr. Mahamad 
Ali should be one amongst the 37 members. Mr. C. Y. Ghinta- 
mani was entrusted'with the work of drafting the memorial to 
lie submitted by the deputation to Mr, Montagu. A Committee 
consisting of Messrs Subba Rao, Vazix Hussain and C. P. Rama- 
swami Avar was entrusted with other duties, incidental to the 
work of the deputation. The joint meeting of the A.I.C.C. and 
the League decided to postpone the consideration of satyagraha 
because, in view of Mrs. Besant’s release, the release of the Ali 
Brothers at an early date could be hoped for. At a public meet¬ 
ing held on 7th October on behalf of the H. R. League at 
Allahabad, Tilak spoke along with Mrs. Besant, Mr. Jinn ah, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. Motilal Chose. On 8th October, he 
had to address a public meeting under the presidentship of 
Pandit Malaviya. 

Tilak returned to Bombay in the noon on 10th October. As 
Mrs. Besant, Mr. Wadi a and Mr. Arundale reached Bombay 
along with him, people insisted on his presence along with 
Mrs. Besant s in the huge procession that they had planned. The 
procession started from Bori Bunder and proceeded along the 
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rawford Market, Junima Mas'jid, Mangaklas Market, Mmjf 
Jetha Market, Cowasfi Patel Tank to Girgaum Back Road, where 
it disperesed on reaching the China Bag. White addressing a 


Mr. 


meeting on 
Bomanji, Tilak 


the 11th under the presidentship of 
asked the audience to note that the real 
struggle for Swarajya had just begun. The nest day, Tilak had 
to accompany Mrs. Besant to the Vanita Vishram Hall. There, in 
the course of her speed)., Mrs. Besant complimented Tilak in the 
following words: 

1 have been watching Mr, Tilak \s activities since I came 
to India in 1893. The awakening winch we notice today and 
the agitation that we carry on are the fruit of Tilak’s suffer¬ 
ing. Our sufferings pale into insignificance when compared 
with what he has suffered. 

Just as the question when and by whom Tilak was first 
dignified into the Lokamanya is interesting, so is another ques¬ 
tion, where and when did Tilak give the Mantram, ‘Home Rule 
is my birthright and I will have it’ equally interesting. The first 
interesting question has three replies, all to be found* in the 
first volume of Tilak’s Reminiscences. The second question 
promised to evoke some heart-burning on the occasion of the 
Tilak Birthday centenary celebrations. Certain old gentlemen 
at Ahmednagar, the present writer was informed, claimed their 
town as the birth-place of the Mantram. The present writer has 
no interest in robbing the Ahmednagar people to pay people of 
some other place. He must, however, state that the report of 
Tilak’s Home Rule speeches at Ahmednagar does not contain 
those memorable words, and, looking to the extremely cautious 
nature of the speeches, the inspiration for that utterance seems 1 
highly improbable on that occasion. 

An ardent admirer of the Lokamanya, who actively partici¬ 
pated in the Home Rule mov ement in 1917, has explained to 
the. present writer that Tilak uttered the Mantram during his 
stay in Bombay along with Mrs. Besant and her lieutenants. In 
one of the halls in the Girgaum Madhobag locality, Messrs 
Wadia, Arundale and their colleagues addressed a public meet¬ 
ing. To justify the demand for Home Rule, they quoted profusely 
from English philosophers and politicians. Being pressed to say 
a few words, Tilak remarked: 
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Gentlemen, you have done very well indeed, hut I 
.jtoi seek this support for my Home Rule dern tnd. I ruv 
demand needs no such support because it is our birth-nght 
Home Rule is my birth-right and I will have it. 



When Tilak reached Pandharpur to attend the Sholapur 
District Conference, he was led in a procession crossing three 
hundred decorative arches specially erected for the occasion. 
Addressing the Home Rulers assembled there, Tilak remarked 
that a deputation must proceed to England to help Mr. Baptista, 
who had started work there in right earnest. In the course of his 
speech at the Annual Paisa Fund Meeting in Bombay on 2ord 
October, Tilak touched an altogether new point, pertaining to 
the country’s industrial advance. Referring to the Belgian Boys 
Fund which had been collected in India during the early stages 
of the war to help Belgian boys in distress, Tilak asked why 
Government did not then think of inviting Belgian technicians 
to help industrial organisations in India. Asserting that the 
secret reports of Government had nothing unfavourable to say 
about the Paisa Fund and the allied industrial ventures, he 
asked whether Government would lend the sendees of techni¬ 
cians and experts to put the ventures on a stable.foundation. 


Tilak presided over the Conference of astronomers which 
was held at Poona for three days from 27th October. It was after 
he had returned from Bombay that he could take up the work 
of writing his presidential address. Prof. '' • B. Naik of the 
Fergusson College was the Chairman of the deception Com¬ 
mittee of the Conference, whose object was to persuade the 
Shastris to accept the reform of the Hindu chlendar. Prol. Naik 
has in his reminiscences* recorded how Tilak’s tact saved the 
conference from chaos and strife. Finding that the Shastris who 
were divided into hostile camps on certain points agreed in dis¬ 
carding the calendar in vogue as unscientific, he drove them all 
to commit themselves to that essential point. The decision which 
he proposed to take as to the basis of the new calendar was 
somewhat arbitrary and unmathematical. When Prof. Naik asked 
him how that patent absurdity was to glossed over find 
tolerated, Tilak boldly remarked, “ I am as much conscious of 
the absurdity. That it is patent is, in my view, its strong point. 
It is bound to attract notice soon, and, the struggle for further 
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^ ection and reform would not be delayed long. That the old 
calendar is being discarded is enough to satisfy me—-one step 
enough for me. When the new calendar gets going and the old 
is forgotten, we can proceed to reform the new without much 
opposition 

Immediately after this conference, Tilak went to Gujrat. 
The Gujrat Provincial Conference with Gandhiji as its President 
was to commence at Godhra on 3rd November. Tilak had 
promised to attend it as a guest. When he reached the Godhra 
station at .11. a .m. on the day of the Conference, Khapardc, 
Gandhiji and Imam Saheb, Gandhiji’s co-worker in South Africa, 
were among the crowd which received him. After the usual 
procession, he spent half an hour with the Mukadam family, 
before lie proceeded to Tarabag where he was to stay. The ease 
with winch lie identified himself with young and old surprised 
even the ladies in the Mukadam family. The Conference had 
attracted workers from all parts of Gujrat. When Jinnah, Jaykar, 
Horniman and a few other leaders from Bombay reached 
Godhra on 4th, the Conference turned itself almost into a 
national conference. In the course of his presidential address, 

|Gandhiji supplied the simplest of the definitions- of Swaraj, 
r Swiirai , means sakI he, ‘ the right to commit mistakes and 
rectify them ’. The resolution demanding Home Rule had the 
j reception of Mr. Montagu tagged on to it. Tilak spoke in Marathi 
in support of the resolution. Jinnah followed with a brilliant 
speech in English. 

On 4th November, Tilak spoke at the Conference panful 
in Marathi on Home Rule. An assurance was given to the audi¬ 
ence that 1 flaks speech would be followed by a speech in 
Gujmti i >y kiiaparde. 7 he backwardness of India was harmful, 
remarked Tilak, not only to India but to the British Empire. 
Owing to her backwardness, India tends to be a dead weight 
for the Empire. Home Rule for India would mean a relief to the 
other units of the Empire. Dadasaheb Khaparde’s rendering of 
Tilak ir speech in Oujrati was a treat to the Gujrati audience. 
When Tilak left Godhra that very night for Surat, a group of 
Gujrat’s workers accompanied him to the station. While convers¬ 
ing with them, Tilak analysed the peculiarities of Maharastra 
and Gujrat thus*: 
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Gujrat has a predominantly '."commercial bias. Its poiiti* 
apathy is the accompaniment of this bias. But Gujrat 
has its relieving traits as well. The people are imbued with 
religious feelings; they are generous and appreciative and 
are prone to take things on trust. That theydesist from put¬ 
ting a spoke in the other man's wheel is in itself an admira¬ 
ble trait. The Maharastrian has no go but to take to educa¬ 
tion and politics because circumstances in Maharastra dif¬ 
fer from those in Gujrat and because the average man in 
Maharastra is poverty-stricken. 

Tilak stayed at Surat on 5th November .because the leaders 
of Surat: were determined that their city should, after ten years, 
make amends for what had unfortunately happened in 1907. 

The following extract from Mr. KhapardeV diary contains 
a vivid picture of what: happened at Surat : 

When we got down at Surat, the day was breaking. 
There were on the platform Dr. Rayaji, Mr. Dayaji Desai, 
Dr. Chandulal, Mr, Dayaldiai Desai and a large number of 
other people and volunteers. . . . A tremendous procession 
was formed and we were taken round nearly three quarters 
of the city. . . . I have seen many receptions but: I never 
saw the like of this, conducted with so much order and 
careful arrangements. . . . We rested till 4 p.m.'and had 
our meals during the time. The procession business started 
again and we were taken over the rest of the city' arid 
visited the orphanage. . , . We had more pansupari, flowers 
etc. and attended the public meeting. It was really a big 
demonstration and about twenty thousand people were 
present. They had to be addressed from six different plat¬ 
forms. 1 kept to the central platform from which Lokamanya 
spoke first in English. I followed Win in Gujrati. . . . The 
thing was a huge success. 1 presided on my platform and 
passed resolutions for the release of Shoukat Ali and 
Mahomad Ali. Then we drove to the railway station about 
8-30 pan. and rested there about an hour and went to the 
theatre where Muljibhai gave a performance for the benefit 
of the local Home Rule League. . . . We returned to the 
railway station and got into a Bombay passenger about 
11-30 pan. 

On returning to Poona, Tilak had to appear at a public* 
meeting on 8th November in a role which was far different from 
his. usual role. Mr. V. R. Shmde, well-known all over Maharastra 
as the soul of the Depressed Classes Mission, had, in co-opera 
lion with some friends, founded on 26-10-17 his Nationalist 
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Igw of Marathas. Shinde resented the propaganda caj 
in England that the Home Rule demand had no support of 
the masses in India. He wanted to demonstrate that the demands 
set forth at Lucknow had universal backing. He had decided to 
hold a public meeting in front of the main gate of the historical 
ShanvVar Wada. He was himself going to preside over the meet¬ 
ing at which two speakers from each small but distinct section 
bf the community were to be called upon to support the Luck¬ 
now proposals. Goldsmiths, shoe-makers, sweepers, masons, 
carpenters—every one of these guilds, which had hardened into 
a caste or community in course of time, was to be represented 
at the meeting. Shinde had persuaded Tilak to speak on this 
occasion as a representative Brahmin. Shinde*s speech on this- 
occasion was a convincing reply to those Marathas and non - 
Brahmins who had recently assumed an inflated prominence as 
the opponents of the Home Rule demand. ‘ There was no 
reasonable probability ”, Shinde remarked, “of Marathas oppos¬ 
ing tlve demand for Swaraj. The ancestors of Marathas enjoyed 
Swaraj till recently. The self-constituted leaders who oppose 
the demand have disgraced the great Maratha community h 
Ti ink’s speeh at this meeting contained the following 
thought-kernel: 

The Swaraj which we demand today materially differs 
from our Swaraj of yesterday. We want Swaraj on the 
Western model. The British could establish themselves as 
rulers in our midst, because we were communally divided. 
If we continue these divisions even hereafter, degradation 
would await us even when we secure Swaraj. 

To those Marathas and -non-Brahmins, who demanded com¬ 
munal electorates, he gave the following reply: 

This mixing up of communal and religious considera¬ 
tions with politics would prove fatal to the country. Sincere 
and selfless public work should help candidates to secure 
success at elections—considerations of caste and com¬ 
munity'should not weigh with the electorate. 

Mr. Montagu who had left England towards the middle of 
October reached Bombay on 9th November 1917. The bureau¬ 
cracy in India had completely blackouted all .news about him. 
Mr. Baptist!, who had hastened to meet Mr. Montagu after his 
historic pronouncement of 20th August, had, however, supplied 
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f information to Tilak, The continuous absence c)f- 
Montagu in Parliament from the middle of October had 
helped Tilafc to draw his own inferences. When the ship that 
brought Mr. Montagu to India had anchored iri Bombay 
harbour, a Government of Bombay. launch moved towards the 
ship. The party that received the Secretary of State included 
Colonel Vemey, Lord Chelmsford’s Military Secretary. At 
page 2 of ‘ An Indian Diary 7 by Mr. Montagu tire to be found 
the following significant lines: 

Vemey brought me a letter from the Viceroy welcom¬ 
ing me to India, containing the usual gloomy note and say¬ 
ing that the European Community was not better, in fact 
a little worse in its view. 

When Mr. Montagu reached the Apollo Bunder telegrams 
welcoming him to India were handed over to him. Those 
from Bikaner, Alwar, Gwalior, Banerji and Tilak attracted 
Mr. Montagu's special attention*. During his short stay at 
the Bombay Government House, Mr. Montagu had some 
lively discussion with Lord Willingdon. On 10th November, 
Mr. Montagu was on his way to Delhi. 

In view of Mr. Montagu's armouncernent, several Provinces 
had held special Sessions of their Conferences. Public workers in 
Belgaum decided to have a Session of their annual district 
Conference early. Though hardly eight months had elapsed 
since the District Conference was held at Nipani, it was decided 
to have the Conference at Atlmi on three days beginning with 
11th November, Mr. K. P. Khadilkav presided over this Con¬ 
ference and Tilak attended it as a guest. After the address on 
behalf of Atlmi Taluka was presented to him on 11th November 
at night, Tilak explained to the audience what considerations 
should weigh with voters, called upon to elect their representa¬ 
tives. Councils are not the parade-ground or exliibition-chamber 
of castes and communities, asserted Tilak. Public ser vants of 
standing, who have political acumen, deserve, he said, to be 
returned to the Council chambers. To the gathering of Home 
Rulers at Atlmi, he explained that the scene of active work would 
shift from India to England as soon as Montagu went back. He 
informed them that the Home Rule deputation would proceed 
to England ere long. 
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On reaching Delhi, Mr, Montagu started receiving deputa¬ 
tions and granting interviews, On returning to Poona from 
Kamatic, Tilak had to be busy finalising the plans for his visit 
to Delhi. Some of the most important deputations were to wait 
on Mr. Montagu on 25th and 26th November, and, it was 
expected that Delhi would attract on, those days almost all the 
influential figures in India s political life. Tilak, accompanied by 
Khaparde. Moonje, Kelkar, Karandikar and others, who were to 
represent his Home Rule League and were to join Mrs. Besant 
and her Horne rulers, left Bombay cm 23rd November by the 
Punjab Mail. The send-off which the party was given at 
Victoria Terminus and at all important stations. throughout the 
journey was worthy of the great occasion. When Tilak and his 
friends .reached Delhi at night on the 24th, they saw the huge 
platform crowded from one end to the other. Besides this 
gathering of more than five thousand, there were more than ten 
thousand persons, assembled outside. This reception and the 
procession that took Tilak to the Laxrni Narayan Dharma- 


shala that night proved to be such a noteworthy event that 
Mr. Montagu could not resist the temptation of referring to it 
in v An Indian Diary ’*. 

On 26th November, a few deputations had. preceded the 
huge deputation of the two Home Rule Leagues. Mr. Montagu 
while mentioning this deputation in An Indian Diary ’ has 
referred to its leaders as Mrs. Besant and the great Tilak. 
Mrs. Besant, as the leader of the deputation, read the address 
which Mr. Montagu has characterised as ‘extreme and bitter, 
though undoubtedly interesting and good \ It was presented to 
Mr. Montagu in an ivory casket. Mr. Montagu in ‘ An Indian 
Diary ’ has noted how the bureaucracy had forbidden the 
presentation of caskets, how the casket presented by Surrendra- 
natli Banerji, the leader of the Congress deputation, had fallen 
to the ground and how he was gratified to receive the ‘Elephant 
tusk ’ casket, presented by the Home Rule deputation. 
Mr. Montagu has noted in tile following words what happened 
after the presentation of the address: 

After the deputation, Tilak and Mrs. Besant came for¬ 
ward to present to Chelmsford and myself copies of their 
memorial. Mrs. Besant asked the Viceroy if she might put 
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^ garland row.-1 his neck. He told her ‘No’ and took it m 

Ins hand. filak did not ask me but placed the garland 

round my neck so that if it gets out, it will be found out 
tliat X have been garlanded by the renowned Tilak. . . 

Mr. Montagu granted a personal interview to Mrs. Besant 
that very day ir, the evening. In the course of the interview, 

Mrs. Besant, as President-elect of the Calcutta Congress,’ 

invited Mr. Montagu to attend the Congress Session. As the 
reader peruses the pages of ‘ An Indian Diary’ the embarrass 
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iiieut which Mr. Montagu felt when the invitation was given to 
him in the presence of Lord Chelmsford is bound to attract his 
notice. Mr. Montagu pitied himself. If he had had the grit of a 
Lloyd George, Mr. Montagu said to himself, he would have set 
aside the official programme, dashed off to Calcutta and spoken 
before the Congressmen, assembled together. 

The Tilak-Montagu meeting took place on 


27th 


in 


the 


afternoon. ' An Indian Diary ’ has preserved the following 
record* of this memorable meeting from Mr. Montagu’s pen: 

After lunch we saw Tilak, the politician, who probably 
has the greatest influence of any person in India arid who 
is very extreme. . . . Though he did not impress me very 
much m argument, he is a scientific man of great erudition 
and training. It was quite obvious that he was not going to 
be .satisfied with anything but what the Congress asks‘for. 
We shall take whatever the Government give us” he said 
but it will not satisfy us, unless it is at least what the 
Congress wants ”. 

A more graphic arid detailed record of the meeting 
corroborating the above is available. When he had returned to 
Bombay from Delhi, Tilak described the meeting thusf in the 
course of a ~ 


private conversation : 

tt Chelmsford sat to himself in his august seat. 

Ho narclly condescended to notice the visitors. Mr. Montana 

r\w f l"i*.v • l.mr. ...Tv,. _ 1r- ...... I . • i . . ^ ' 
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Oil the contrary, was quite polite and respectful, bothln 
his demeanour and conversation. As I am short of hearing. 
I tried to move my chair towards him with a view to catch 
his words. The massive chair at the Delhi Oovemmei 1 1 
House' was obstinate. Thereupon, Mr. Montagu himself 
drew the chair nearer to him. The Viceroy, however, looked 
on, amused but unconcerned. When the interview was 
nearly over, Mr. Montagu posed to me one question. 
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Would the Indian People" he asked, ‘ accept what 
offer or would they reject it wholesale? Upon this 1 
replied, “We shall accept what British Democracy grants 
to the people, of India and shall struggle ceaselessly to 
secure what is withheld ”, On hearing my reply Mr. Montagu 
remarked, “You are the first gentleman to answer my ques¬ 
tion so promptly and so decisively". 

Besides these interviews, Tilak had, during his stay in Delhi, 
to attend to a round of functions. The Railway authorities 
requested him that he should, to avoid the congestion at the 
Delhi Main Station, entrain at the Delhi Cantonment Station, 
when he would leave the capital. That station also was awfully 
crowded when Tilak got there. It was difficult for him to reach 
the seat reserved for him. When the train reached Agra, the 
platform there also was crowded and a group was eager to have 
Tilak at Agra for at least a day’s stay. Tilak’s helplessness 
as he got down from the train to locate his proper seat and all 
that followed at Agra is thus* set down by Mr. Khaparde in his 
diary under date 29th November 1917: 

Lokamanya Tilak got down at Agra to find out proper 
seats but, a large number of students gathered round him 
and pressed him to stay at least a day. He declined hut the 
Vice-President of the (Home Rule) League lifted lnxn up 
bodily and carried him across the station. I got down to see 
what the matter was. In the meantime, the students got all 
our things out. and before anything could be done, the train 
started. So, we were compelled to break journey at Agra. 
The students took command of everything, They got a car¬ 
riage, unyoked the horses and forced us into it. . • Bn 
the wav, we prevailed on the students to let us travel by 
a motor car. In that way, we reached Bharosilal s Dharma- 
shala near Raja Mandi station. After resting there till even¬ 
ing, they took us out in a procession all or nearly all through 
tile city of Agra. 

On his way to Poona, Tilak stayed at Bombay and on 2nd 
December attended the meeting of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee under Mr. Chandavarkar s chairmanship. 
At this meeting, he was, along with several other leaders, elected 
to the A.T.C.C 

When, after his return from Delhi, Tilak looked ahead, the 
consciousness that England would thereafter develop into the 
real centre of the activities and negotiations which Indian 
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data presented to him. The real picture of the constitutional 
reforms would emerge from the cabinet discussions there. 
Enemies of India’s progress would exert all their influence to 
keep her in bondage. The right kind of appe al to British demo¬ 
cracy would, at that hour of crisis, enable India to wrest from 
Britain the maximum concessions possible under the circum¬ 
stances. If he were to succeed in reaching England soon, Tilak 
thought to himself, he would avail himself of opportunities to 
canvass international support to strengthen India’s case for Home 
Rule. As, on the eve of the Calcutta Session of the Congress, the 
plan of taking a Home Rule deputation to England at the earliest 
possible opportunity took a firm hold on his mind, he must have 
felt justifiably proud that the Home Rule movement launched 
by him had led to some tangible results. Sir Valentine Clriroi, a 
few weeks after his return from India, had contributed to the 
London Times an article reviewing the Indian political scene. 
He had there admitted that the Home Rule movement had 
become a factor in Indian politics which could no longer be 
ignored. 

The satisfaction that Tilak felt when Mr. Montagu made 
his famous announcement on 20th August 1917 had been expres¬ 
sed in the following words in the article in the Kesari dated 
9th October: 

Having fixed upon Home Rule as their political goal, 
Indian leaders steered their ship in that direction. Stormy 
winds began to blow; the Sea grew rough; and, people, as 
they looked on, grew apprehensive Jest the billows might 
dash the ship against some death dealing rock or the ocean 
might swallow her. The ship was, however, fortunate in 
having courageous and far-sighted helmsmen to direct and 
guide her. She has, as a result, survived the perils of the 
voyage, and now the port of her destination is well 
within reach. 

Full of this well-reasoned satisfaction because his ceaseless 
but well-restrained activity during the last forty months had 
begun to blossom and bear fruit, Tilak left Bombay for Calcutta 
to attend the Congress Session. 
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The Congress Special taking Tilak and his Home--Rulers to 
Calcutta left Bombay on 24th December 1.917 in the noon. The 
enthusiasm that his journey to Lucknow a year back had called 
forth was evinced once again this time. A record gathering of 
nearly eight thousand at the Mogakarai station and 1 dak s 
speech at the statio^rjplatform there appeared to some of his 
companions the most memorable features of this journey. 

The Congress Session was to commence at 2 pan. on 26th. 
It was 12 noon when the Special reached Calcutta. The mile- 
long procession, accompanied by hands and flags and punctuated 
by ‘ Artis * and ‘ Pansuparis \ reached its destination at 2. Say¬ 
ing good-bye to the enthusiasts who accompanied him from the 
station, Tilak proceeded straight to the Congress pandal. It was 
a unique gathering of nearly five thousand delegates and fifteen 
thousand visitors. Nearly seven thousand visitors, who could not 
be accommodated in the pandal, waited outside. Their shouts 
welcoming Tilak announced to the Congress that Tilak had 
come. When Tie entered the pandal, Rat Bahadur Vaikunthanath 
Sen, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, had read more 
than half of his welcome address. As the whole, august gather¬ 
ing rose to its feet todionour Tilak and as welcome shouts burst 
from all the corners of the pandal, the Chairmans welcome 
address was interrupted for a few minutes. 

While Mrs. Besant read out her elaborate presidential 
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v#0 Messrs Khaparde, Pal, Wadia and Mrs. Naidu had to 
ms the overflow meeting in the College Square. By the time 
Khaparde returned to the paudal, the Session had been adjourned 
and Tilak had left the parndah Khaparde. caught him at the 
office of the Amrit Bazar Patrika waiting for Moti Bahu to 
return. As Tilak and Khaparde spent their evening with Moti 
Babu and his circle of friends, they discovered that the Curtis 
scheme had proved a fascination for many of Bengal's leaders. 
Tilak started his arguments against that scheme. On their way 
back to the Dharrnashala, Tilak and Khaparde dropped in at the 
residence of Shri C. R. Das. Mere also Tilak had to persuade 
Das to overcome his fascination for the Curtis scheme and to 
.stand firm by the Lucknow proposals. 

The formation and the first meeting of the Subjects 
Committee was the main programme, on 27th December. Thai- 
night, Tilak and other notable Congress leaders had a conference 
with the Muslim leaders. The leaders of the Muslim League 
wanted that the Congress-League Scheme should be im¬ 
mediately brought into effect. They were eager to demand the 
grant of full responsible government within a definite time. This 
firmness of the League leaders strengthened Tilak s hands 
when, in the meetings of the Subjects Committee, he opposed 
Das and Pal and insisted on sticking to the Lucknow resolution. 
How juniors struggling to make their voice heard found a 
champion in Tilak has been noted by Dr. Paltabhi Sitaramayya 
in the following reminiscence' * : 

In 1916, the Andhras asked for a separate Congress 
circle on the' principle of linguistic redistribution of Pro¬ 
vinces. The subject finally came up for settlement at the 
meetings of the A.I.C.C. and of the Subjects Committee held 
in connection with the Congress of 1917. ... I was alone 
in both the gatherings in my struggle. The opposition was 
formidable both in numbers and in influence. The President 
was frankly against the change and I had to light her and 
a Madras gentleman for two hours in the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee. But the question would have been shunted, if an 
hour earlier the A.LC.C. had rejected it. Here too the fight 
was not less keen. Even Gandhi said that the question 
might wait till we had attained Home Rule. ... Then, 
Lokamanya Tilak rose and. spoke a few words endorsing 
my claim. Ilis speech was ever characteristic of him. The 
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few words that he uttered—sharp, lancinating, ci isj. 
convincing— -had the desired effect The A.l.C.C. accepted 
the idea that helped it to make its way into the. Subjects 

Committee, when I took it myself. 

Though there was no divergence of opinion in the Subjects 
Committee on the question of sending a deputation to England, 
its personnel proved a controversial matter. Malaviya and 
Sastri could not reconcile themselves to the inclusion of Tilak in 
the deputation They proposed that Gandhiji should lead tire 
deputation and delivered elaborate speeches to impress on 
Gandhiji’s mind the importance of the deputation. Tilak looked 
on, immensely amused. Gandhiji at last slowly but firmly 
remarked that he remained unconvinced as regards the import¬ 
ance of the deputation. During the tea interval, lilak said to 
Sastri”, “You tried in vain to use Mahatmaji as a tool! Dis¬ 
appointment would have been avoided had you known Gandhiji 
veil. Mahatmaji has one method. Those who accept it win 
him. He would not play into the hands of others and would not 
waste his energy in using others as his tool . 

The Calcutta Session was, over and above the items that 
usually figure into prominence, remarkable for two things. A 
resolution was moved by Mr. G. A. Natesan, demanding the 
removal of all disabilities imposed by custom upon the depres¬ 
sed classes. The resolution condemned the disabilities as vexa¬ 
tious and oppressive. Just as the adoption of this resolution by 
the Congress was a noteworthy event, so was the presence on the 
Congress platform of Abadi Bano Begum, the venerable mother 
of the Ali Brothers. Tilak’s speech in support: of the resolution 
demanding the release of the Ali Brothers was remarkably 
dignified. The Defence of India Act which had led to the intern¬ 
ment of the Ali Brothers was described by him as a weapon of 
despots. He reminded Government that the internment could 
not be justified, when the Indian public had unanimously 
assured Government that the release of ti e brothers was not at 
all likely to disturb public peace. Referring to a letter which 
C.LD. had unearthed to nullify the undertaking given by the 
Ali Brothers, Tilak demanded a satisfactory explanation of this 
letter whose authorship the brothers had repudiated. The 
following is the concluding portion of Tilak’s remarkable speech: 
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x We are passing the resolution in the presence of tire 
mother of the interned brothers. Let me assure the mother, 
here, on your behalf, that to be the mother of brave sons is 
indeed a great honour, and with your consent, I appeal to 
her to take consolation in the fact that all of us sympathise 
with her in the present distress. I pray God that we may 
have in this country many more mothers of her type. 

The Self-government resolution which was, as usual, moved 
by Mr. Surrendranath Banerji in the open Session, started with 
the expression of gratitude for the declaration of 20th August 
1917. The second part of the resolution demanded the enactmen t 
of a Parliamentary Statute providing for the establishment of 
responsible Government in India—the full measure to be at¬ 
tained within a time limit to be fixed in the Statute itself. The 
third paragraph demanded the immediate embodiment of the 
Lucknow Scheme in the Statute as the first step in the process. 
Tilak's speech in explanation of this resolution was in the nature 
of a reply to the Bengal leaders who were ready to accept full 
provincial autonomy for certain provinces. Tilak Started by 
explaining what he understood by the expression ‘ Self- 
government’. M. should be’, said he, ‘in my own country what 
an Englishman feels to be in bis country and in the colonies ’. 
Responsible Government he explained as Government wherein 
the executive was responsible to a fully elected legislature. 
Though he had no objection to the development of full responsi¬ 
ble Government by stages, he insisted on the automatic evolu¬ 
tion of the stages according to a statutory plan. Fie demanded a 
measure of responsibility even in the initial stages. He used the 
following suggestive language in support of His contention: 


We, in India, are not children to be promoted from 
standard to standard. We are a full grown people. ... in 
the case of nervous emasculation, you have to begin treat¬ 
ment with the brain if you want to restore man to 
health. 


The second session of the All-India Common Language 
Conference was held at Calcutta at the Alfred Theatre on 30th 
December. Tilak presided over this conference. At a public 
meeting convened by the Calcutta branch of the Home Rule 
League, Tilak spoke in Hindi on Home Rule. There he remarked 
that the bureaucracy bad no mind to part with power -except 
in minute, homoeopathic instalments. 
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During his stay in Calcutta this time, Tilak and his irie 
'rom Maharastra were the guests of the rich Marwan com¬ 
munity there. Some of the leaders of this community found one 
day that Tilak was repeatedly pressing visitors to contribute 
small sums to the Home Rule fund. They caught Tilak alone 
and assured him that they would gladly satisfy his monetary 
needs. The explanation offered by Tilak to these gentlemen was 
Characteristic of him. “ A broad base for the Home Rule demand 
is the need of the hour'’, said he. This can only be supplied 
continued he, “ by contributions from all and sundry does not 
matter if they be in small sums. In the course of the freedom 
struggle, a critical stage would come, when huge funds would 
lie required and I am confident you would volunteer silently to 
meet that demand”. The age and health of his friend, Motilal 
Ghosh, liis own age and his decision to proceed to England as 
early as possible—all these factors combined to induce Tilak to 
have himself photographed in the company of Motihabu and 
the members of his family. Before Tilak left Calcutta for Nagpur, 
the group photograph was ready. 

During his stay at Nagpur, Tilak presided over the Con¬ 
ference of pulpit—preachers or Haridasas. This Conference was 
held on 5th and 6th January 1918. Though the institution of 
Harikirtan is not unknown to provinces other than Maharastra, 
its form, as it has evolved through generations of Haridasas, is 
peculiar to Maharastra. As an agency of mass education, it once 
played an important role. Combining music both vocal and 
instrumental, it leaves some scope also for the histrionic art. 
The Haridasas devote the early half of their Kirtan to the exposi¬ 
tion of some philosophical proposition, and take up in the latte i 
half some ‘ Akhyana ’ or story from (he Puranas, bearing on 
that proposition. Tilak, who had in his boyhood lieaid some of 
the best’ 1 'aridasas in Maharastra, was fully .conscious that the 
Haridas would play an effective role even in modern times, both 
as a teacher and a propagandist. He did not even hesitate to say 
that he would have turned a Haridas if he had not developed 
into ail editor®. As the president of the Conference at Nagpur, 
he exhorted the Haridasas to equip themselves with the know¬ 
ledge of modn i conditions and thoughts and prepare the masses 
for the new responsibilities of life. 
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his sore ankle did not allow him to tour the C. P. and the 
Berars, he postponed that programme to February and returned 
to Poona. On 22nd January, he presided over the public meeting 
at the Royal Opera House, Bombay, where Prof. J. C. Bose, the 
eminent: scientist of Bengal was publicly received. He congratu¬ 
lated the Bombay public which, by purchasing entrance tickets, 
had enabled the scientist to get fifty thousand rupees. He was 
equally warm in congratulating the scientist. The West had for 
several generations elevated itself to the dignity of the Guru of 
the East in the sphere of modern, materialistic sciences. The 
East had simply learnt to imitate the West. Jagadish Chandra 
had, remarked Tilak, struck out an independent and original 
path of research and discovery and had revived the old glory 
of India being the Guru of the World. The wonderful demonstra¬ 
tions of Bose, which showed that plants were as much suscepti¬ 
ble to emotions as human beings, fascinated Tilak as demonstra- 
ing the philosophic truth that life, though one and indivisible, 
manifests itself in diverse forms. 

The meeting at the Mulji Jetha Hall, Bombay, on 23rd 
January 1918 was a meeting of the merchant class. Shet Vithal- 
das Damodardas presided over the meeting, where Tilak 
appealed to his audience for funds for the Home Rule deputa¬ 
tion. to England. An-influential Committee for collecting binds 
was appointed at this meeting. Before proceeding to Palghar 
for delivering a lecture on 28th January, Tilak spent two days 
at Lonawala, where the Poona District Conference was held on 
28th and 27t*h. Tilak was the guest of Shri M. R. Jaykar, the 
president elect of this conference. How keen Tilak was in 
respecting the susceptibilities of his host has been thus 0 des¬ 
cribed by Jaykar, whop fastidiousness in such matters is 
well-known: 

"I have not ceased to respect” remarked Tilak, " the 
tender delicacies of Hindu domestic life, and, like to avoid 
offending my host's prejudices. It is an old Hindu sentiment 
that you have, when you are enjoying the hospitality of 
another, so to conduct yourself that you will not jar on your 
host’s nerves or offend his sentiments” 

Tilak was personally instrumental in securing Mr. Jaykar 
as the President of this Confernce and he proposed him to the 
chair at the commencement of the Conference. As Tilak was to 
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ver a speech on ‘ Home Rule ' on 27th, his .name was not 
included in the list of speakers at the Conference, Mr, P. K. 
Telang, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, was to speak 
in support of one of the important resolutions before the Con¬ 
ference. As Tilak was present, Telang requested him to say a 
few words by way of introduction. Telang has, in the following 
words 1 * described all that followed as Tilak rose to speak: 

He was very bad with the wound in his leg and could 
hardly stand; but he agreed to speak for ten minutes. Once 
he began, however, to speak, the audience became spell¬ 
bound and lie himself was wound up so much that he went 
on for about an hour. The speech was in Marathi and lie 
was speaking mostly to an audience of villagers. But he put 
tin? matter in such a way that the heart of every one present 
was deeply touched. I felt and others felt with me that any 
other speech after that would be a sort of a desecration, fo 
at least, refused to speak in my turn. 

Practically throughout February, Tilak was on tour. Before 
starting for the C. P., he was on 4th February presented a purse 
by the Coal Merchants’ Association of Bombay. His tour of the 
G. P. and the Berars was planned in advance, The public was 
intimated that Tflak’s age and health would not permit strain 
beyond a certain measure and that it was necessary to stick up 
to the programme chalked out and advertised. The enthusiasm 
of the public throughout the C. P. and the Berars proved 
stronger than the will of those who were in charge of the pro¬ 
gramme. For sixteen days beginning with 5th February, Tilak 
was constantly active and on the move. Five hours after mid¬ 
night and nearly two hours after midday—this was the only 
interval when he found himself free and comparatively alone. 
He visited Khandwa, Burhanpur and nearly every station along 
the Bhusaval-Nagpur railway line and the number of meter- 
gauge lines JLhat connect the main line to important commercial 
centres. This vast railway journey was supplemented by an 
equally vast motor journey. Every important place along motora- 
ble roads was touched. It is on record that, at least in one place, 
people improvised a bridge for his motor-car with the help 
of sand-bags. 

Poets, painters, Sanskrit scholars—every one, who could 
contribute something remarkable, felt called upon to offer his 
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.. Ladies turned their religious sentiment towards the 
cause of Home Rule. A Lingayat gentleman parted with his 
silver Linganv—he felt that his gift would bring blessings to 
Tilak’s Home Rule mission. A shoe-maker handed over to Tilak 
two rupees, when his motor-car was detained awhile in tire sands 
of a river. Heaps of dry leaves and grass, lighted as bonfires by 




villagers, was a characteristic of the enthusiastic reception 


accorded to him by the rural masses of the Berars. A festival 
of lights more than a rnile long all along the sides of the street 
marked his entry into Yeotmal. 


The arduous nature of the programme exhausted younger 
men like Gangadharrao Deshpande, Wamanrao Joshi. Babasahcb 
Khaparde and Khadilkar who accompanied Tilak. These gentle¬ 
men, in order to give relief to Tilak, sometimes announced at 
public meetings that Tilak would not speak for more than a 
few' minutes. Tilak, however, used to forget his exhaustion, his 
wound and everything when he faced his audience. The whee l 
seemed to catch fire by its own motion and 1 ilak would hold 
the audience spell-bound for nearly an hour. This sometimes 
created the impression that those, who were in charge of l ilak s 
programme, were magnifying his weakness and illness out of all 
proportion. The eagerness of the crowds to touch I ilak s feet 
led Tilak sometimes t6 lay bare before his devotees the wounded 
leg. This tour, which showed the marvellous devotion of the 
Nagpur-Berars public for Tilak, demonstrated Tilak’s marvellous 
energy and endurance. 


Though Tilak sometimes felt fatigued and kept silent as he 
journeyed along, his irrepressible tendency to discuss and con¬ 
verse often asserted itself. And then, the fortunate few around 
him got a glimpse into the depth of his being. As he toured the 
Wardha district, he once expressed the following" thoughts 
regarding the nature of politics: 


Politics is like a non-ending game in which every stage 
is reached apparently by a compromise; but this compro¬ 
mise has to be thrust on the opposite side. 

Lokanayak Aney, who accompanied him in the Yeotmal 
district, has noted the following analysis, wherein Tilmc 
explained the rise of different political methods: 
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Selfless men, when they turn to the distress of the 
Indian people, take to one of three courses, according to 
the basic mould of their mind. If faith and compassion be 
the ingredients, renunciation of worldly pursuits and 
resignation to the Supreme Will follow inevitably. The 
preponderance of anger and hatred leads to the adoption 
of anarchical methods. The third class has a balance struck 
of 4 all emotions. A realistic approach to the stem problems 
of life is the hall -mark of this class, which utilises all availa¬ 
ble means to secure progress* This class has, for a time, to 
face the attacks, levelled against it by the other two classes. 
When work develops and momentum is gathered, the 
distance separating the three classes tends to eliminate in 
the growing self-consciousness that the goal is within sight. 
As this stage approaches, the first two classes lean) to 
acknowledge the superiority of the third and accommodate 
themselves under the leadership of that class. The day of 
India's success will dawn when the first two classes help 
and encourage the third by whatever they say and do. 

During this tour, which started at Khandwa and terminated 
at Bhandara, Tilak travelled one thousand miles by railway and 
more.than twelve hundred miles by motor-car. The number of 
public meetings he addressed was nearly fifty and the people he 
addressed were nearly half a million. The total collection by 
way of purses presented to him reached one hundred and 
twenty five thousand rupees. Though the Provincial Government 
did not openly disturb his programme, the heads of two district 
administrations in the Berars warned local leaders that Tilak’s 
speeches sometimes tended to prejudice recruiting and that they 
might be held objectionable under the Defence of India Rules. 

The programme of this successful tour was slightly dis¬ 
turbed in its concluding stages because Tilak was detained at 
Nagpur for one full day. He was eager to go to Delhi to attend 
the A.LC.C. meeting on 23rd February. As the question of the 
deputation to England was to be discussed at this meeting, Tilak 
attached to it great importance. He could, however, proceed to 
Delhi only if the Commissioner relaxed the ban on his entry, 
at least temporarily. When, during an earlier stage of his tour, 
he had wired to the Commissioner, he hacl received from him a 
negative reply. During his stay at Nagpur, he wired to Lord 
Chelmsford and the Home Secretary. He had already instructed 
Khaparde, who was then in Delhi, to contact the high gods there 
and persuade them to relax the ban for the specific purpose of the 
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&£6.C. meeting. Khaparde was driven from pillar to post, 
when at last he interviewed the Viceroy, he got a negative reply. 

Finding it impossible to visit Delhi, Tilak left Nagpur and 
reached Bombay on 24th February. Early in March the pro¬ 
gramme of the Home Buie Deputation to England was lived. 
As passports for the voyage via the Mediterranean were refused, 
it was decided to travel via the Cape. The party which con¬ 
sisted of seven in all was to proceed to Colombo and proceed 
thence by 3rd April by s. s. the Lancashire. 

Soon after Tilak's return, Mrs. Besant visited Poona and 
delivered two public lectures. Tilak presided at the second lec¬ 
ture on 6th March. In his concluding remarks, he emphasised 
two important points. He replied to the allegation that his 
speeches were prejudicial to the recruitment campaign started 
by Government. Those whom the pay attracted would, lie 
remarked, enlist themselves. If recruitment was to appeal to 
the comparatively intelligent and self-respecting section of the 
community, added Tilak, that section must come to feel that it 
was fighting for the safety of the British Empire in which it had 
a status and a position in no sense inferior to that of the citizens 
of the other members of the Empire. This was, he remarked, his 
final reply to the bureaucracy, on behalf of the whole body of 
Home Rulers. 

The second point he elaborated was regarding the possibility 
of deadlocks in the working of the Congress-League scheme. 
Relying on a law of mechanics, lie explained his point thus: 

The objection as regards deadlocks was crude and un¬ 
scientific. There was a dead point in the motion of the fly¬ 
wheel in every revolution. And yet, the dead point did not 
make difficulties. This was because there was the momen¬ 
tum to carry the wheel smoothly over the dead point. This 
law of mechanics applied also to politics. The momentum 
that ensured the successful turning of the deadpoint in the 
political mechanism was supplied by the zeal and enthu¬ 
siasm of the people for progress. 

For a fortnight in March, Tilak was busy attending send- 
off functions held in Poona and visiting several centres not far 
away. On 10th and 11th March, he visited Kalyan, Than", 
Bhivandi arid Panvel. These four centres contributed nearly 
twenty thousand rupees to the Home Rule Fund. On 19th 
March, he was at Sholapur where, before his public lecture, a 
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of nine thousand rupees was presented to him. On 
larch, lie received the blessings of Vaidie Brahmins at the 
Omkareswar Temple. A huge public meeting of the citizens of 
Poona at the Reay Market grounds gave him an enthusiastic 
send-off in the evening on 21st March. The garden party at the 
Khandwani mansion that night was an important function. 
Influential representatives of all sections of the public in the 
greater Poona area were present on this occasion. Mr. H. N. 
Apte, the Walter Scott of Maharastra, who was then the Presi¬ 
dent of the Poona City Municipality, paid an eloquent tribute 
to the public sendees of Tilak, his one-time Guru. He confessed 
that he had started his public life as a follower of Ranade, but 
added that expanding political life and Tilak’s contribution to it 
had convinced him that the old differences had lost much of 
their significance. He asserted that the right time for the deputa¬ 
tion to be active in England was the stage when the reform- 
proposals would be in a fluid condition. 

Aonther tribute typically Maharastrian was paid by Ram 
Ganesh Gadkari, the poet and play-wright of Maharastra who 
was at this time at the zenith of his popularity. In a poem 
composed by him to immortalise this great national occasion, he 
expressed sentiments some of which can be rendered thus: 

The hoary Himalayas have been waiting, with neck up¬ 
lifted, to catch the first tender ray of this auspicious day’s 
sunrise! The Ganges and the Indus have coursed along with 
a throbbing heart to offer Arghva to this day’s Sun! The 
mangled hand of the illustrious Tanaji has, with a dash, 
ascended the heavens to offer blessings from the heights of 
Sinligad. 

Gadkari, who shared the popular belief that Bhawant, 
Shivajis sword, had been preserved in the London Tower, 
requested Tilak in this poem to bring back that invincible sword. 

In the midst of this outburst of enthusiasm was discernible 
an undercurrent of anxiety. Apart from Tilak’s age and health, 
there was the element of danger along the high seas on account 
•of the war raging in Europe. To add to this, there was the 
anxiety arising out of the Chiral ease. If the case were decided 
in his favour, things would be all right; but, if he were to lose, 
he would be completely stranded at that advanced age of his. 
People who saw Tilak during the fortnight prior to his depar- 
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_ rom Poona on 23rd March, put him questions relating to 

these matters. And they found that, while hoping for the best, 
he was prepared for the worst. He had planned, on his return 
to India, to stay at Sinhgad for a full year and complete some 
of the works he had planned at Mandalay. He was confident 
that the books would free him from the financial burden which 
the Chirol case might subject him to. As regards the risks of the 
voyage, he felt confident that he would not be exposed to them. 
Besides such questions, he was called upon to satisfy the 
curiosity of his visitors on one point, trivial to all outward 
appearances. Though none dared ask him what kind of food he 
would take during his stay in England, questions regarding his 
dress were put to him. And the reply that he promptly gave was 
characteristic of him. If I stick up to my usual dress, people 
in England would be more interested in my dress than in rny 
mission. As I don’t want this to happen, I have decided to adopt 
English dress as far as necessary and possible”. In these words, 
he expressed his readiness to 'behave in Rome as the 
Romans do*. 

At 8 p.m. on 23rd March, the street in front of the Gaikwad- 
wada was awfully crowded. Tilak was to leave for Bombay that 
night at 11-50 and was thence to proceed straight to Madras and 
Colombo. In the wada, Tilak was busy disposing of a variety 
of business. As the night advanced, the crowd began to swell. 
It was at 10 that Tilak at last seated himself in the carriage 
waiting for him. The procession that started proceeded along 
the Appa Balwant Chowk, the Budhwar Chowk, the Moti 
Chowk, the Phadke-IIowd gate and the Daruwalla Bridge to 
the station. Half the population of Poona was astir that night to 
bless its leader and his memorable mission. Even the station- 
yard, where Tilak and his companions were to get into the 
bogey reserved for the members of the deputation, was crowded. 
As Tilak bade farewell to this enthusiastic crowd, the sense of 
gratitude for the public overwhelmed him and tears rolled 
down his cheeks. 


Next morning, he attended the All India Depressed Classes 
Conference which had started its second session at Bombay on 
die previous day. The Gaikwad of Baroda, the president of the 
Conference, had delivered his speech on the opening day. The 
second day’s business was transacted under the guidance of 
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N. G Chandavarkar. There was a tremendous ovation when 
ilak entered the Conference pandal. He moved a resolution 
recommending to the Congress the admission of the depressed 
classes to its ranks. Mr. V, R. Shi ride, who had organised the 
Conference, has thus graphically recorded his impressions* of 
Tilak’s speech on this occasion: 

The pandal had an audience of seven thousand The 
crowd outside surged and rolled. The vehemence with 
which ho spoke made Tilak audible not only to the crowd 
hut to the inmates of the adjoining chawls. 4 If a god were 
to tolerate untouchability’ he thundered, 4 1 would not 
recognise him as God at air. 

His speech on tills occasion has been thus summarised by 
the Mahratta : 

The Dharmashastras of the Hindus do not support the 
notion of treating any class of human beings as untoucha¬ 
bles. The Aryans, in their progress through India, met the 
original inhabitants of the country, and having conquered 
them, began to look upon them as inferiors and to keep 
them at a distance. This policy did not continue long, Soon 
enough began the policy of bringing the non-Aryans within 
the fold of the Aryans by extending to them the right of 
Yaidic Samskaras. This work of unification somehow came 
to a stop after a time and some groups remained outside 
the fold of the Aryans. Whatever may be the genesis of 
untouchability, the sinful nature of the notion is beyond 
dispute. Untouchability must go. The cause of tile uplift of 
trie nation, the cause of religious reform—all require that 
the stigma of untouchability must go. Mistakes committed 
by the Brahmin bureaucracy of old require to be rectified. 

During his four days stay in Bombay, Tilak had to attend 
a number of receptions and address several meetings. At 3 p.m. 
on 24th, the Marwari Association of Bombay presented him a 
purse of Rs. 15,000/- at the Marwari VidyaJaya Hall. At night 
that very day, he addressed a mammoth meeting of mill-hands 
in the open space behind the Ramdas Mills in the Elphinstone 
Road locality. Mill-hands from 40 different Bombay Mills had 
met there to hear him. To this audience, he explained how the 
raze for communal representation was harmful for the efficient 
administration of the country. These mill-hands subsequently 
collected one thousand rupees at the rate o ; an anna per head 
and offered the sum to Tilak. 
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'%#, wta 5 ^“ e Bombay Citizens’ Reception Committee, which 
limuential and representative body, organised an ‘ At Home 
in honour of the deputation in the evening on 25th March at 
China Bag. The public meeting in the Dana Bunder area that 
night was organised by Seth Mavji Govindji who has thus noted” 
the special features of that meeting: 

The gram market was rather reticent. The leading 
merchants would not make up a decent sum and as a silent 
protest, I left them to their fate and organised a mass meet¬ 
ing in Dana Bunder. We invited Tilak to he present and 
almost everyone of note in the national camp was present. 
I made a fervent appeal for the purse fund after others had 
addressed the gathering. ‘Empty your pockets’, was my 
cry. The result was miraculous. Homiman’s hat went round 
and the volunteers fell in. We had within twenty minutes 
about five thousand, mostly in two anna and four anna 
pieces. When Lokamanya rose to reply, he gave me a milcl 
rebuke and complained that his name had been put to sale. 
I could have replied, but I had spoken once. Good old 
Khaparde was there, however, and lie came to my help. 
He Began by giving us the story of Hanuman, under spell 
of Ramachandra’s name making stones float on the waters 
of the sea at Rameswaram. It was the magic of the Lord’s 
name. He then put it to the audience whether Khaparde’s 
or mv name would fetch five cowries even if they were put 
to auction! It was the magic of Tilak’s name that had 
brought in the thousands. Lokamanya, therefore, he said, 
should not make a grievance of it. Khaparde not only justi¬ 
fied what I had done but complimented me on my pluck. A 
smile fluttered even on the lips of the Lokamanya. 

In the afternoon on 26th Tilak addressed a gathering of 
ladies at the China Bag. He welcomed the awakening and acti¬ 
vity among the ladies. The evening was devoted to the huge 
public meeting at the Shantaram Chawl grounds, where leading 
Home Rulers of Bombay city figured as the important speakers. 
The second Home Rule Conference was held that riight at the 
spacious shaminna near the French Bridge. Tilak presided on 
this occasion. The all-sided progress of the Home Rule move¬ 
ment during the last two years was explained to the delegates 
who numbered nearly eight hundred. 

His conversation with Shri Jagannathmaharaj, when the 
two were together that night, deserves mention. Before Tilak 
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M/leJt Poona, Jagannathmaharaj had it ascertained that Ti! 
ad to incur the huge expenditure of nearly sixty thousand 
rupees as he fought the adoption dispute through its complicated 
Stages. Jagannathmaharaj pressed Tilak that night, to receive that 
amount. This is what Tilak said* by way of reply : 

Curiously enough, you continue to distinguish between 
my estate and your estate! I have throughout held that my 
estate is as much yours. Right from that day when I 
pledged my word to Babarnaharaj on his death-bed, 1 have 
held whatever I have to be yours also. That being my feel¬ 
ing, money spent by me appears a trifle to me. Let me tell 
you what is at the back or my mind. You are as much my 
son as are Rambhau and Bapu. 

Even after this assurance, Jagannathmaharaj expressed the 
desire to discharge the 4 paternal ’ debt he owed to Tilak. There¬ 
upon Tilak asked Jagannathmaharaj to assign to him the Bangla 
Bag lands. He calculated its market price to be approximately 
thirty thousands rupees. It was his clsire, lie added, to transfer 
the land to the young band of educationists who, full of national¬ 
istic fervour, had started the New Poona College. As for the 
balance, he asked Jagannathmaharaj to treat it as a parent's gift! 

During this stay in Bombay, Tilak requested Mr. S. R. 
Bomanji to send fifty thousand rupees to Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore. The great poet has himself set down in the following 
worclsf his reactions, when the offer was communicated to hirn: 

The incident which brought me in personal touch with 
Lokamanya Tilak was when he surprised me with a request 
through a messenger that I should proceed to Europe with 
the help of Rs. 50,000/- which he was ready to offer me 
My surprise was still greater when 1 was assured that Tilak 
did not want my help for any propaganda which was his 
own, that he would be sorry, if I followed the path which 
he himself was pursuing at that moment for the benefit of 
his country. He wanted me to be true to myself, and, 
through my effort to serve humanity, in my own way to 
serve India. I felt that this proposal from Tilak carried with 
it the highest honour that I had ever received from my 
countrymen. I do not know if I was worthy of it, but it 
revealed to me the greatness of Tilak’s personality, which 
deeply impressed my mind. He had more faith in Truth than 
in method. His ideal of the fulfilment of India’s destiny was 
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'Wist, and threfore, it had ample room even For a drea 
dreams, even for a ' music-maker!' 

— At the meeting in the Mulji Jetlia Market in the afternoon 
on 27th, a purse of 15 thousand rupees was presented to Tilak. 
That evening the leading medical men of Bombay received 
Tilak in their midst and presented a purse of live thousand 
rupees. Tilak and his deputation-colleagues were taken in a 
splendid procession after this function. On reaching Victoria 
Terminus, Tilak and the members of the deputation proceeded 
to Kalyan where they entrained the Madras Mail that night 
at 10-40 p.rn. 

When the Madras Mail reached Poona after midnight, there 
was again a crowd at the station. Flowers of gold were showered 
on Tilak and a young volunteer offered his jewel-ring to Tilak. 
When the party reached Hotgi in the nooil on 28th, it was 
ascertained that between Bombay and Hotgi eight thousand 
rupees had been contributed to the Home Rule Fund. As the 
party proceeded to Bijapur from Hotgi. peasants assembled at 
the intervening stations contributed a total of two thousand 
rupees. At the huge public meeting at Bijapur in tbe evening 
on 28th, a purse of ten thousand rupees was presented to Tilak. 
An influential Lingayat leader, who had consistently opposed 
the Home Rule movement, declared himself a convert to the 
Home Rule cause and promised two hundred rupees as his 
contribution to the Provincial Conference that was to be held 
at Bijapur. 

Leaving Bijapur the same night the party reached Madras 
on 30th in the morning. At all important stations along the way, 
enthusiastic receptions and addresses were presented. As the 
railway authorities at Madras had decided to admit only (iffy 
persons to the platform, the top ranking persons representing 
the various public bodies in the city welcomed Tilak at the plat¬ 
form. The huge crowd welcomed the party after it had emerged 
from the station. The procession wended its way along Roypetta, 
Gouri Vilas, the Sanskrit College and Narain Moorty's Bungalow. 
Tire Servants of India Society buildings were gaily decorated. 

Tilak was very busy during liis two days’ stay in Madras. 
From four in the afternoon till ten in the night on the first day 
he had to attend a succession of functions arranged by 
Mrs. Besant. He visited the New India Office and studied its 
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_ used working. At the Blavatsky Gardens, there was a tea- 
in the evening. At the dinner party there that night, Tilak 
met nearly ten dozen of the most influential citizens of Madras. 
Besides Tilak, Messrs Khaparde, Pal and Kelkar spoke on this 
occasion. When Tilak visited the Gangai Kondan Mantapam the 
next morning, he was very respectfully led to the Garbhagaram, 
where he could see the grandeur of the temples in South India. 
He was on this Occasion entertained with Tanjore music. During 
‘he course of the address presented to him at the Cokhale Hall 
by the Andhras arid the Mahrattas, a relative of Raja Sir T. 
Madhaorio presented to Tilak the Rajas favourite watch and 
its gold chain. On this occasion Tilak reminded his audience that 
the glorious history of Maharastra had its roots in the Andhra 
Kingdom of Vijayanagar. Sir Subramania Iyer figured promi¬ 
nently at; the huge public meeting at Gauri Vilas. 

Saying good-bye to their friends at Madras at night on 31st 
March, Tilak and his friends hastened to Ramos War am. All along 
the way the party was warmly received by jubilant crowds. At 
Rameswaram, pundits well-versed in the Vedas greeted Tilak 
with the Poornakumb]mm ritual. As Tilak could not comply with 
their request to stay for a clay at licit holy place, they offered 
Vaidic blessings to Tilak who, in his turn, gave them deserved 
daxina. As the steamer taking the party proceeded towards 
Ceylon, Tilak’s thoughts repeatedly reverted to the Setu asso¬ 
ciated W ith the name of Shri Ramchandra. In the morning on 
2nd April, the party reached Colombo. 

Though the official world had taken precautions to treat 
the arrival of the deputation as a closely guarded secret, the 
Reception Committee formed at Colombo had arranged to 
secure the requisite information. The Committee consisted of 
influential Indians and Ceylonese, both ladies and gentlemen. 
After the reception, a procession was formed and Tilak and the 
other members of the deputation were escorted to Montagu 
House, where arrangements for their residence had been made. 
The garden party in honour of the distinguished guests brought 
together nearly fifteen hundred influential ladies and gentlemen. 
Tilak s lecture on " Budhism and Hinduism ” on 3rd April was 
Hrgely attended. When Kelkar that evening visited the office of 
the Colonial Secretary to get the passports endorsed, the endorse¬ 
ment was treated as a formal matter. Kelkar was, however, 
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that the Japanese steamer, on which their berths liaa 
*ved, would not touch Colombo for nearly three weeks 
more. This change in the time-table of the Japanese steamer 
meant an idle stay of three weeks at Colombo. Was that to be 
tolerated? It was decided to ascertain whether seven berths 
could be secured on s. s. the Lancashire which was expected to 
touch Colombo in a day or two. In the morning on 4th April 
the office of Thomas Cook and Company assured the members 
of the deputation that seven berths had been secured on 
s>\ the Lancashire . 

That morning, Bepin Chandra Pal delivered a lecture on 
‘ The Call of the Empire Treated Theoretic ally ’. In view of the 
report that $. s. the Lancashire was expected to touch Colombo 
that very evening, the guests had a busy time of h that after¬ 
noon. When everyone expected that the deputation would pro¬ 
ceed within a few hours, the startling information reached 
Montagu House that the Colonial Office had received instruc¬ 
tions to cancel the passports issued to the members of the depu¬ 
tation. Though this appeared too improbable to be true ill the 
members of the deputation, on receipt of the information, drove 
to the Colonial Official to ascertain what the truth was. There, 
they finally learnt that His Majesty’s Home Government had 
decided to cancel the passports duly issued. In the office itself, 
Khaparde and Tilak drafted a telegram to the Viceroy, request¬ 
ing him to reconsider the position. The telegram having been 
despatched, there was nothing for the deputation to do but to 
wait and attend such functions as had been fixed up for 
the evening. 

The next day, the reply from the Viceroy reached the 
deputation. The Viceroy had allowed the deputation to proc eed 
as far as the Cape, but had warned that members would have 
to return in case the Home Government were to refuse to modify 
their order. As w s. the Lancashire , which had in the meantime 
touched Colombo, was not to sail via the Cape and as the 
Colonial Office was inclined to interpret the Viceroy's reply 
strictly and literally, fresh telegrams were sent to the Viceroy 
seeking permission to proceed via Suez. By the time a favoura¬ 
ble reply from the Viceroy reached the deputation, 9. .9. the 
Lancashire had sailed away from Colombo. Tilaks. idea that 
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party should proceed as far as Suez and take the chance 
what it was worth could not in effect be carried out. 
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Forced to waste days in idleness, Tilak and the other 
members of the deputation fell to establishing (leepei contacts 
in Ceylon. On 10th, Tilak visited a Budhistie Vihar where a 
priest gave him the copy of a Pali grammar. On 12th in the 
afternoon, Tilak got a letter from the Colonial Secretary saying 
that, under orders from the War Cabinet, the deputation was 
refused permission to proceed to England and that the pass¬ 
port 1 had to be resubmitted for being cancelled, though the 
deputation affair was thus over, Tilak despatched telegrams, 
one to the Viceroy and another to the British Prime Minister, 
seeking clarification whether the prohibition applied to him and 
his legal adviser proceeding to England to pursue the libel 
action against Chirol. Tilak soon got the assurance that postpone¬ 
ment will be granted on application that Tilaks attendance had 
been rendered impossible by Government action. 

When the news that the deputation was held up at Colombo 
reached India, a storm of angry protest swept over the whole 
country. Mr. Baptista induced the British Labour leaders to join 
the protest and make it heard even in the Commons. The hitter 
and angry tone of the press in India'can be correctly gauged 
when the following comment from the Times of India is borne 
in mind: 


The only comment that can be offered on the with¬ 
drawal of the passports of Mr. Tilak and his Home Rule 
party at Colombo is that the Home Authorities have been 
grievously ill-advised. 

Though some of the members of the deputation returned to 
India Tilak stayed on at Colombo for a few days. In the evening 
on 13th April, lie invited to dinner at his place all those ladies 
and gentlemen from Colombo, who had done so much for him, 
during his unexpectedly prolonged stay there. 

Mr. Montagu, who, by the end of March, had clone with 
the array of deputations that waited on him, was at Nairn Tal 
when protests began, to burst out as a result of the cancellation 
T passports issued to the members of the Home Rule Deputa¬ 
tion. The following passage* from ‘ An Indian Diary ’ is a reveal- 
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{age. Therein Mr. Montagu has stated that the Home 
Apartment of the Government of India, acting on its own initia¬ 
tive, was mainly responsible for the absurd step taken by the* 
Home Government: 

The Tilak incident was very characteristic. Passports 
were issued to him and Inis friends without reference to 
me; but, in issuing them it seems to me that the Govern¬ 
ment were clearly right. Tilak had to go home to fight the 
Chirol case, and, to stop his expedition at the time that the 
papers are full of Lord Sydenham’s activities would have 
been a fatal mistake. But having allowed him to go home, 
either out of sheer malice or crass stupidity, the Home 
Department, without reference to the Viceroy, sent Home a 
telegram containing so black a picture of Tilak’s antecedents 
and probable activities that l do not wonder the Home 
Government were nervous. It seems a little strange, how¬ 
ever, that they should have cancelled a passport given by a 
duly authorised authority without consulting him. However, 
it was done. I drafted for the Viceroy a telegram of protest 
which was ultimately sent with a request for reconsideration. 
It has failed .... 1 asked them to telegraph Home accept¬ 
ing the Government’s suggestion and suggesting a stop being 
put upon Sydenham’s organisation. This they wouldn’t do 
and the only thing I am confident about is they will handle 
Tilak stupidly when he returns. 

When Tilak had just reached Colombo, Mr. Lloyd George, 
the British Premier, had sent an important message to the Vice¬ 
roy of India. Afraid of the German menace which threatened to 
spread eastward, the British Premier had appealed to the 
Government and die people of India to redouble their efforts 
to bring the war to a successful issue. The message which was 
despatched on 2nd April read as follows: 

At tliis time, when the intention of the rulers of 
Germany to establish a tyranny not only over Europe but 
over Asia as well has become transparently clear. I wish 
to ask the Government and people of India to re-double 
their efforts. Thanks to the heroic efforts of the British 
armies assisted by their allies, the attempt of the enemy in 
the West is being checked. But if we are to prevent the 
menace spreading to the East and gradually engulfing the 
world, every lover of freedom and law must play his parti 
fiiave no doubt that India will add to the laurels it has 
already won and will equip itself on an even greater scale 
than at present to be the bulwark which will save Asia from 
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the tide of oppression and disorder, which it is the object ol 
the enemy to achieve, 

The Viceroy’s reply to this trumpet-call, wherein he assured 
the British Prime Minister that the Princes and the peoples 
leaders will be awakened to a keener sense of the grave danger, 
was sent on 5th April The Prime Ministers message and the 
Viceroy’s reply thereto were both withheld from the public 
till 8th April. With the publication of these telegrams, the 
possibility of an important conference being convened in Delhi 
began to loom large. In view of the imminence' of this Con¬ 
ference, Tilak and Khaparde, who had continued to stay at 
Colombo, sent on 16th April the following telegram both to the 
British Prime Minister and to the Viceroy: 

The Premier’s stirring message to India and the Vice¬ 
roy's hearty response are entirely in accord with Indian 
sentiment. Youths, whether Irish or Indian, must be made 
to feel that they are not fighting to establish a principle 
abroad which is not applicable to them. India alone can 
supply five to ten millions of men. Our League would be 
willing to work and place its humble resources at the Vice¬ 
roy’s disposal for such purposes. 

On the day on which this telegram was despatched from 
Colombo, the War Cabinet’s explanation regarding the cancel¬ 
lation of passports issued to the Home Rule Deputation was 
published from Simla. The following extract from the elaborate 
explanation deserves to be quoted, because the argument deve¬ 
loped therein was to be the basis of the War Conferences which 
were soon to assume prominence: 

It is considered by His Majesty’s Government that the 
journey on which these persons have embarked was uncalled 
for and the purpose of it lacking in any sufficient justifica¬ 
tion. It was proposed by these persons at a period, when 
the Secretary of State himself was in India for the purpose 
of ascertaining the views of every section of the community, 
when his conclusions were still unknown and had not yet 
been submitted to His Majesty’s Government, to come to 
England in the avowed role of agitators*, to start an inn 
compromising propaganda in favour of a Home Rule of their 
own. Such a proceeding at any time would be improper. 
Under existing circumstances, when the country is waging 
a great war and is confronted with a crisis of the greatest 
magnitude which calls a supreme concentration of national 
effort and, so far as possible, the suspension of purely 
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Dr .-I««jp^)tical agitation and platform controversy in whatever 
interest, it is one in which Government could not acquiesce. 

Just as Tilak and Kha panic responded to the clarion call of 
the British Prime Minister, a lengthy statement signed by leaders 
all over India was issued by way of response to that urgent 
appeal. During his stay at Madras, Tilalc delivered a speech on 
21st April at the Gauri Vilas grounds under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Besant. He explained that Home Rule had been 
granted to Ireland as a war measure under the necessity of a 
psychological principle, backed up by American pressure. He 
referred to the Delhi War Conference. He labelled it as a packed 
up Conference and remarked that the native Princes and the 
nominated representatives of various interests would be hardly 
competent to voice the aspirations of the Indian people. 

During his stay in Bombay, Tilak had to participate in a 
public meeting held on 23rd April to support the agitation of 
the peasants in the Kaira District. Gandhiji remarked in the 
course of his speech at this meeting that he had not participated 
and did not propose to participate in any agitation, which was 
likely to embarrass the Government. On 27th April a public 
meeting of the citizens of Poona was held under the chairman¬ 
ship of Mr. H N. Apte. Tilak participated in this meeting 
wherein the opinion of the public of Poona regarding the Delhi 
War Conference was voiced. The chairman remarked that if 
the Poona public had a voice in selecting its representative, 
'he choice would unmistakably be in favour of Tilak. 


Though Tilak and Besant were not invited to the Delhi 
Conference, there is good ground to infer that a section of the 
official world of Delhi was in favour of inviting Tilak. Though 
the bureaucracy had taken care to hold the Conference after 
Mr. Montagu had left the Indian shores, Mr. Montagu's remarks 
in ‘An Indian Diary’ clearly show that he was in favour of 
extending an invitation to Tilak. The following extract* from 
‘An Indian Diary’ unmistakably points out how opinion in the 
highest reaches was sharply divided on this point: 


Cleveland had told Vincent whose one anxiety was 
about Tilak that he must swallow Tilak, because bigger 
men than he had had to swallow worse things than that. 
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The following sentence from the speech which the Viceroy 
delivered while opening the Conference on 27th contains the 
official justification for the exclusion of Tilak. and Mrs. Besant: 

In these days of stress and strain, it is idle to ask men 

to come together who disagree on first principles. 

Before the Conference actually opened, there was a prelimi¬ 
nary meeting in the morning on 26th April with Sir Claude Hill 
as its chairman. In this meeting, Gandhi ji bluntly expressed his 
conviction that Government could not rally the Indian public 
unless leaders like Tilak, Besant and the All Brothers were en¬ 
listed on the Government side. Having expressed himself thus,. 
Gandhi ji absented himself from the Conference on the opening 
clay. An intermediary thereafter effected a Gandhi-Viccroy 
meeting. After a prolonged discussion, Gandhiji was persuaded 
to participate in the Conference in its later stages. 

At the preliminary meeting held on 26th, Dr. Moonje had, 
in general terms, expressed the view that Government’s attitude 
required considerable modification, if the public was to feel en¬ 
couraged to respond enthusiastically to the call of the British 
Prime Minister. Messrs Jinnah and Vithalbhai Patel had sup¬ 
ported Dr. Moonje. Surrendranath Banerji and a few representa¬ 
tives of his type had opposed Moonje because they held the 
view that the occasion did not allow an attitude of bargaining. 
Khaparde had drafted a resolution which demanded the intro¬ 
duction of a Bill in Parliament with a view to meet the public 
demand to establish responsible Government in India within a 
reasonable time. Mr. Khaparde, at one stage, succeeded in 
persuading Messrs C. P. Ram as warm Iyer, Kamini K. Chanda, 
R. P. Paranjpe, Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, M. A. Jinnah and some 
other representatives to affix their signature to the resolution. 
Jinnah hoped, it seems, to succeed in inviting Tilak to Delhi. 
'On 27th, Khaparde gave intimation of his resolution and was 
informed that he would know later whether the resolution would 
be taken up for discussion or not. 


Khaparde s resolution was ultimately excluded from the 
agenda of the Conference on the ground that it went beyond 
tne scope of the Conference. Before this decision was officially 
reached, there was a good deed .of activity behind the scenes. 
As a result of wire-pulling from influential quarters, those, who 
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xpected to support that resolution or another resolution 
of a similar import, began to drop one b\ one. Before the deci ¬ 
sion to exclude Khaparde’s resolution was readied, the officials 
were confident that they had succeeded in isolating the small 
Home Rule Group in the Conference from the Moderates and 
the independents. When this result at the Delhi conference is 
studied in the light of the following passage* from ‘ An Indian 
Diary’ one understands the real nature of Mr. Montagu, who 
was acclaimed as a sympathetic Secretary of State: 

We have kept India quiet for six critical months. When 
I came out. Moderates were rushing to join the Hour Rule 
League. On leaving, the secession of Moderates from the 
Home Rule League is making marked headway, particu¬ 
larly in U. P. 

The Delhi Conference began, proceeded and ended as a 
pure official show. On 29th April, Gandhiji wrote a letter to the 
Viceroy, explaining why he had chosen to keep himself away 
from the Conference on it's opening day. He therein referred to 
the exclusion of prominent leaders and reminded Government 
that nothing less than a definite vision of Home Rule would 
satisfy the people of India. Official tyranny and injustice, he 
added, would no longer he tolerated in India. Tilak’s article in 
the Kesari dated 30th April made it clear that, though he was 
in no mood to bargain or exploit, people could not free!)’ co¬ 
operate with Government unless they were freed from the 
octopus grip of the foreign bureaucracy. 

On Friday 3rd May, the A.I.C.C. met in Bombay. It invited 
the Labour Party in England to send a delegation to the ensuing 
Congress at Delhi. It protested against the exclusion from the 
Delhi Conference not only of Tilak, Besant and the Ali Brothers 
but also of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Motilal Ghosh, Sir Subra- 
mania Iyer and Sir Rabindranath Tagore. It called upon patriotic 
organisations in the country to aid recruiting for Home and 
Imperial Defence. It did not fail to record its protest against 
the last minute cancellation of passports issued to the Home 
Rule deputation proceeding to England. 

Mr. S. R. Bomanji in his letterf to Kelkar d, V Bombay 
30th May 1913 informed him that Sir Rabindranath Tagore had 
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niod the amount of fifty thousand Rupees sent to hit 
s instance. Khaparde. in his diary* under 4th May 1918 
sums up his impression thus: 

It appeared that Gandhiij had telegraphed or written to 
Sir R. Tagore not to go on his lecturing tour to America. 
Bengal issued the provincial edition of the Delhi War 
Conference almost with indecent haste. As it was held early in 
May, the Bengal Congress leaders could not attend the A.I.C.C, 
meeting in Bomba}. Deciding to hold the Bombay Conference 
on 10th June at the Bombay Town Hall, the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment issued invitations towards the middle of May. On receiv¬ 
ing the .invitation, Mr. N, C. fCelkar wrote a letter to the Private 
Secretary to H. E. the Governor of Bombay. This letter dated 
80th May was intended to secure clarification of certain points 
of procedure. Failing to get a prompt reply, Mr. Kelkar sent a 
reminder on 5th June. The Private Secretary's reply dated 7th 
June informed Mr. Kelkar that, though the invitees would not 
be allowed to move formal amendments to the two resolutions 
which the Conference would be called upon to adopt, such of 
the invitees as desired to have some say would be called upon 
to speak and they would be free to express their views on 
the resolutions. 

Tilak, who had received an invitation, reached Bombay 
sufficiently early, and, in consultation with Jinnah, Bomanji and 
others, was ready with his plan of action if Tie was prevented 
from having his say. In case he was not obstructed, he was going 
to make a speech which he had carefully written out. On 9th 
June, Gandhiji, who was also an invitee to the Conference, saw 
Tilak at the Sardargriha. Learning that GandhfjTs name had 
been included in the official list of speakers in support of the 
resolution regarding recruiting, Tilak tried to win him over to 
his point of . view. Tilak wanted Gandhiji to support him. He 
made the following remarks! as he tried to bring Gandhiji to 
his position: 

My good friend, you have not burnt your fingers as 
yet while playing with this Government. During the last 
forty years, my fingers have been burnt more than once. 
When you get your fingers burnt, I am sure you will 
ahead of me. 


* Bapat III ;2: 76-77. 
f Bapat H : 29. 
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^ .. result of this persuasion, Gandhiji informed Govern- 

Snt. before the Conference opened on 10th June, that, though 
his name appeared in the list of speakers, lie was unwilling to 
speak on the resolution and also unwilling to serve on any 
committee. 


Sl 


The opening speech of the chairman, II. E. Lord Willing- 
don had nothing objectionable in the early parts thereof. His 
Excellenncy expressed sympathy with Indian aspirations in the 
following words: 


I have always felt and urged that India should be 
trusted, should be treated as a partner and should be asked 
to give to the full her great resources of men and material 
to the heln of the allied cause, 


The following passage in the speech contained a direct 
challenge to the leaders of the Home Rule movement: 

Eager and anxious as I am to feel assured of an entirely 
united force to assist me, .... there are a certain number 
of gentlemen, some of whom have considerable influence 
witli the public, many of them members oi the political 
organisation called the Home Rule League whose activities 
have been such of late years that I cannot honestly feel 
sure of the sincerity of their support until I have come to a 
clear understanding with them and have frankly expressed 
to them all that is in my mind. . . . Their object seems to 
have been, at every available opportunity, to increase the 
difficulties and embarrassments of Government, whenever 
and wherever thy could. 

Before concluding his speech, H. E. the Governor made it 
clear that no amendments to the resolutions at the Conference 
would be allowed to be moved but that such of the invitees as 
had intimated a desire to speak on one or the other of the 
resolutions would be called upon to speak. 

The Chief of Kolhapur was privileged to move the first 
resolution expressing loyalty to His Majesty the King Emperor. 
The Maharao of Cutch, the Chief of Sangli, Mr. Chimanlal 
Setalvad, Sir D. M. Petit, Mrs. Ramabai Ranade and a few 
others, who were listed as supporters of the resolution spoke in 
support thereof. Then H. E. the Governor called upon Tilak to 
address the gathering. Tilak took the opportunity of expressing 
his deep loyalty and the loyalty of all Home Rulers to II. M. the 
King Emperor of India and remarked that he shared the loyal 
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timents expressed in the resolution. His inability to mo\l 
Amendment to the resolution, he continued, was a handicap to 
the expression of the popular view. Admitting that all precau¬ 
tions ought to be taken early to provide against possible aggres¬ 
sion, he touched the question of defence and remarked that 
Horne Rule and Horne Defence must go together, 

The Chairman interrupted Tilak abruptly and warned him 
that he would not tolerate political discussion in the Conferenc e. 

The only course open to self-respect, under the circumstances, 
is to walk out of the Conference ” replied Tilak promptly and he 
left the Conference. Mr. Kdkar was next called upon to address 
the Conference. When, after a few preliminary observations, he 
was interrupted by Lord Willingdon, he persistently requested 
that he should be heard to the end of his speech, adding that 
he had some constructive suggestions to make. Lord Willingdon 
refused and Mr. Kelkar also left the Conference. With him 
walked out Messrs Bornanji, Jamnadas Dwarkadas and Homi- 
man. After a few more speakers had addressed the gathering, 
the first resolution was declared carried. 

The second resolution referring to the formation of the War 
Purposes Board was moved by II. II. the Jamsaheb. During the 
discussion of this resolution, Mr. Jinn ah was called upon to 
speak. He remarked that the sincerity of Home Rulers in the 
matter of defence was genuine. When Ire complained that no¬ 
thing had been done since the Delhi Conference as regards tire 
grant of Commissions and as regards facilities for military train¬ 
ing, Lord Willingdon asked him to move Delhi or Simla. In spite 
of occasional interruptions, Jinnalr concluded his speech 
Mr. R. P. Karandikar also had Iris say at the Conference. 

Tire next day, Tilak and others who had walked out of the 
Conference after him issued a statement to tire press, explaining 
why they were forced to leave the Conference. The statement 
complained that the procedure of the Conference was so 
designed as completely to defeat the purpose of a free and all- 
sided discussion of the issues involved. The deliberate attack 
on Home Rulers in' the opening speech of Lord Willingdon 
invited, the statement added, a reply in self-defence. The follow¬ 
ing portion of the statement deserves reproduction: 

To a hidebound programme of resolutions and proee- 
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/ e prepared in the Secretariat, His Excellency added ;i 
gh-handed and indefensible exercise of his authority as 
Chairman. Tilak and Kelkar wanted to point out why the 
Presidency could not possibly do its duty to the utmost 
capacity, so long as certain existing conditions were not 
altered. 

The walk out of Tilak and his friends continued to he the 
topic of discussion both in the Indian and world press for a fort¬ 
night. On 11th June, Messrs Horniman, Umar Sobani, Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas and Bomanji informed the Sheriff of Bombay that 
their names as signatories to the requisition for the public meet¬ 
ing at the Town Hall the next day, in respect of the second war- 
loan, should ire withdrawn. On 16th June, a public meeting of 
the citizens of Bombay was held under Gandhiji’s chairmanship 


to protest against the unwarranted attitude of Lord Willihgdon. 
In the course of his speech at this meeting, Tilak remarked that 
ho was ready to undertake the enlistment of fiv e thousand young 
men as recruits if they were assured of equal opportunities of 
military training and status along with European young men 
He offered to deposit with Gandhiji fifty thousand rupees. For 
every recruit short of the promised number, he was ready to 
forfeit one hundred rupees. Tilak’s letter to Gandhiji dated 
Poona 19th June, 1918 confirmed this public offer. The letter was 
accompanied by a deposit receipt for the amount stipulated. 


When Tilak’s solicitors in London heard that he had to re¬ 
turn from Colombo because his passport was cancelled at the 
instance of the Home Government, they approached the War 
Cabinet and represented that Tilak’s presence in England should 
not be delayed, because his libel action against Ghirol was get¬ 
ting ripe for hearing. As Dr. Nair, the Madras non-Brahmiri 
leader, had been allowed to proceed to England, the War 
Cabinet could not find sufficient justification to prevent Tilak’s 
visit. It was this appeal to the War Cabinet which, very 
probably, made the authorities in India take up the question of 
granting Tilak permission to proceed to England. When Tilak 
returned from Bombay after the War Conference, he received a 
letter from the District Magistrate of Poona on 15th Jura It 
informed him that His Majesty’s Government were willing to 
allow him to proceed to England, if he chose to accept certain 
conditions. The letter contained the conditions offered to him. 
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.s he was to be allowed to proceed solely for the purpose of 
the libel action, a time limit was imposed on bis stay in England, 
He was to bind himself to abstain from political agitation in any 
interest. No Congress or Home Rule deputation and no political 
supporter was to accompany him. These conditions were to apply 
to the lawyers and legal advisers, who might accompany Tilak. 

Seeking to get clarification regarding the conditions, 
Tilak saw the District Magistrate of Poona on 18th June. Being 
directed by him to the higher authorities, he wrote a letter on 
19th June to the Political Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay. With the help of tin's letter, he tried to ascertain 
whether any letter to him from his London Solicitors had been 
censored. He assured Government that he did not propose, at 
that stage, to take with him any deputation. He informed 
Government that his legal adviser might be a Congressman, a 
Home Ruler or a political supporter of his, After seeking clari¬ 
fication on several subtle points, he informed Government that 
he was ready, as a matter of sheer necessity, to accept tire condi¬ 
tions under protest, because they were unjust, inequitable and 
unnecessary. He intimated to Government that he had reserved 
his right, on reaching England, to move His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to set aside the conditions. 


After Mr, Montagu had left India, information began to 
leak out that he had taken some Moderate leaders into confi¬ 
dence and bad explained to them what the nature of his report 
was going to be. Some at least of these leaders had promised to 
accept the proposals in the report, though they knew full well 
that they fell short of the Congress-League scheme. As the time 
of the publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford report drew 
nearer, a section of the Moderates threatened to secede from 
the Congress. The talk of holding a special session of the 
Congress at Lucknow was in the air since April. As he watched 
the situation, Tilak saw that a special session immediately after 
the publication of the Reforms Report could not be avoided. 


Mr. Montagu, who had, during his stay in India, observed 
restraint and decorum, got himself involved in a controversy 
when he reached home. Since the internment of Mrs. Besant, 
Sir Subramania Iyer had played a distinguished role as a fearless 
critic of Government. He had a hand in presenting the case for 
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Self-Government in the American Press. Mr. Mont i 
attacked Sir Subramania in the English Press and invited from 
him a very dignified reply. How Tilak watched all this and how 
full of appreciation he was for Sir Subramania is clear from the 
following lines from his letter to Khapardef dated 19th Jun 



The abuse of Sir Subramania by Mr. Montagu w ill only 
serve to add more fuel to the* * Home Rule agitation. In my 
opinion, it was a great tactical blunder to attack the venera¬ 
ble old man. His letter is a unique production of oriental 
scholarship and high thinking 


Early in July, two important reports were published. The 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms Report indicated the measure of 
the country’s political advance and the Rowlatt Committee 
Report suggested the repressive measures Government proposed 
to adopt. Tilak got by post three copies of the first report on 
7th July in the morning. He immediately took up one of the 
copies and devoted the whole day to the study of the report. 
Next: morning, he was ready with his notes and jottings. That 
afternoon, he dictated the article for the next day’s Kcsari. The 
short suggestive caption of this article* ‘The Sunless Morn’ at 
once made clear how he viewed the Reforms. The article in the 
Kesari dated 16-7-18 was equally weighty and had an equally 
crisp and eloquent caption. The words “ Janab, Dehli Dur Ast ” 


suggested that the Central Government was going to continue 
utterly irresponsible even under the new dispensation. 

The unity and solidarity which Tilak had succeeded in 
establishing at Lucknow and maintaining thereafter threatened 
to disappear with the publication of the Reforms Report. In 
Bengal, Surrendranath Banerji and a handful of his friends had 
started the National Liberal League and Tilak’s followers there 
had started the Vangeeya janasabha to oppose the Moderates. 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose was this time in the company of Motilal 
Ghose. Samarth and a few friends of his resigned from the 
Reception Committee of th Special Congress to lie held in 
Bombay in September. Sir D. E. Wacha and eight Moderate 
leaders of Bombay had announced their intention to secede from 
the Congress, though they expressed the view that modifications 
in the Reforms Scheme were necessary' to make it acceptable. 


f Unpublished, 
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ugh uneasy at heart, Tilak could watch with satisfaction 1 " 
Pandit Malaviya, the Madras Liberals and a substantial number 
of Liberals in / Maharastra, the C.P. and the Berars were deter¬ 
mined to attend the special Session of the Congress in Bombay. 

Tilak’s letter to Khaparde* dated Bombay 18th July shows 
that lie was in Bombay to see the Bombay Liberals and persuade 
them to attend the Congress Session. Before writing the letter, 
he had seen Messrs Wacha and Setalvad. He remarks with regret 
that they gave him little hope of joining the Special Congress. 
He had talks with the Raja of Mahornadabad and had tried to 
feel whether he would preside over the Special Session of the 
Congress. He was already in correspondence with Mrs. Besant 
and the two had readied an agreed formula which they would 
accept for having the Liberals in the Congress. When the' 
Hon’ble Mr. Sastri saw him along with the Raja of Mahomada- 
bad, Tilak explained to him how far he was ready to go for the 
sake of unity. That he was ready to depart slightly from the 
Lucknow formula for the sake of appeasing the Liberals is clear 
from the following passage from that letter: 

The Hon’ble Mr. Shashi proposed that police and law 
and justice should, at present, be considered as reserved in 
the Provincial Government. I said I agree, provided the 
devolution in the Provincial Government was complete 
within five years. 

The choice of a president for the Special Congress offered 
some difficulty and the Bombay Liberals did not hesitate to poke 
fun at the Reception Committee for its inability in this respect. 
That Tilak was trying to help the Reception Committee in this 
matter also is obvious from the following extract from the letter, 
just mentioned: 

We may have to look for another president and I have 
asked Mrs, Besant to request Dr. Subramania to be ready 
to step in when needed. 

That the choice of the president for the Special Congress 
offered difficulties is borne out by another letter* which Tilak 
wrote to Khaparde. This letter, dated Poona 27th July, shows 
that; Tilak had Rash Behari Chose in view. Khaparde is requested 
to ascertain how far Chose agreed with the Congress regarding 
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Mms Scheme. In case of substantial agreement, he was 
rDg^juested to preside. 

Tilak had sought the advice of his London Solicitors as 
regards the acceptance of conditions. They advised him to ac¬ 
cept them as a matter of necessity. The correspondence that be 
carried on with the Government of Bombay assured him, in the 
latter half of July, that he would be in a position to proceed to 
England towards the close of September. As the Chirol case was 
not likely to come up for hearing before the expiry of the long 
vacation of the English Courts in November, he felt confident 
that he would be m England in time to instruct both his Soli¬ 
citors and his Counsel. Learning towards the close of July that 
the Home Government had freed Dr. Nair from the conditions 
imposed on him, he asked Mr. Kelkar to move the authorities to 
grant passports to the members of the Home Rule Deputation. 
His letter to Khaparde dated Poona 5th August* contains a 
request to Khaparde to see the Viceroy so that the grant of pass¬ 
ports to the Home Rule deputation might be facilitated. 

While Tilak thus kept his mind absorbed with thoughts 
regarding the Reforms Scheme, the Congress Session and the 
Home Rule deputation, the Government of Bombay sprang a 
surprise upon him. Relying on stray sentences from a speech 
which Tilak, as the President of a public meeting at the Poona 
Kirloskar Theatre, had delivered on 22nd June 1918, Government 
issued an order on 31st July, restraining Tilak from making 
public speeches without securing the previous permission of the 
authority stated in the order. It was alleged by tire Government 
that Tilak’s speeches were likely to discourage recruiting. The 
authorities had taken care to make one specific exception. The 
order was not to apply to speeches which Tilak might deliver 
at tire Special Session of the Congress, while discussion regarding 
the Reforms Scheme might proceed there. 

This order created the very mischief which it sought to 
avert. Gandhiji was at this time moving in Gujrat persuading 
people to enlist themselves in the army. He began to notice a 
marked tendency among the people to k$ep themselves aloof 
simply as a protest against the gag order served on Tilak. Thp 
letter which he wrote to the Times of India from Nadiad on 
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Oth August, though primarily meant to register a protest against 
the inisreporting of his speeches, contains the following passage 
regarding the ban imposed on Tilak; 

.... It is quite likely that Mr. Tilak has been unjustly 
gagged. I hardly think that his gagging will improve recruit 
ing in Maharastra. But I do know that, here in Gujrat, my 
own position becomes difficult. Many people will keep aloof 
simply as a protest against Mr. Tilak’s gag. I hold no brief 
for him, and. 1 differ from his views and have told him that 
the conditions he requires are assured in the act of recruit¬ 
ing by men like him and it hastens the grant of responsible 
Government. 

Early in August, the Reception Committee fixed upon 
Barrister Hasan Imam, ex-judge of the Calcutta High Court, as 
the President of the Special Session of the Congress. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Vithalbhai Patel was elected Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. Sir D. E. Wacha and his friends had, by that time, 
finally decided to bold an independent All India Moderates 
Conference. Mr. Samarth was deputed by this group to Calcutta, 
where Surrendranath Banerji was developing an enigmatic 
attitude. To justify the decision they had taken, Wacha and his 
group started alleging that the Tilak-Besant group in the 
Congress was out either to wreck or reject the reforms. Tilak 
very patiently convinced the public that there was sufficient 
common ground between the Moderates and himself. As none 
was in favour of accepting the reforms without material modi¬ 
fications, the only important question, according to him, was 
whether unity could he preserved in the matter of proposing 
vital modifications. In this matter, the Moderates, he urged, must 
abide by the majority decision of the Congress. In the course of 
this discussion, lie reminded the Moderate leaders that he bad, 
when the compromise talks started in 1911, assured Gokliale 
that, though he would try to win the majority in the Congress 
to his way of thought, he would, so long as that would not 
happen, remain in the Congress in a minority. The Reception 
Committee had to remind Mr. Wacha and his friends that the 
idea of holding the Special Session of the Congress had been 
before the A.I.C.C. since February 1918 and that there was no 
substance in the allegation that Tilak had foisted it on the 
leaders of the Congress. 

28th,'29th and 30th of August—these were the days fixed 
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Special Congress Session, The work of erecting a specia 
_J near the Marine Lines station was started by the 
Reception Committee. Though the pavilion was spacious enough 
to accommodate ten thousand persons, the Reception Committee 
began to find out that the number of delegates was likely to be 
larger than it was either at Lucknow or Calcutta. I he Com¬ 
mittee, therefore, did not start the sale of visitors’ tickets till a 
few days before tlu commencement of the Congress Session 
Important leaders were in Bombay much earlier than usual 

At the meeting of the A.l.C.C. on 27th, Pandit Malaviya 
suggested that the Session should he postponed to 29th and 
attempts should he made to hold a joint sitting of Moderate 
and Nationalist leaders on 28th. Asked what grounds there were 
lor holding that the joint sitting would lead to unity, Punditji 
remarked that he should not be made to state everything at that 
stage. As one day was likely to he wasted, leaders and thousands 
of delegates from all over India were likely to be put to great 
inconvenience. On that ground, Panditji’s suggestion was vehe¬ 
mently opposed by many members of the A.l.C.C. As Tilak and 
Besant were eager to explore all avenues to the solidarity of 
the Congress, Malaviya’s suggestion was accepted and invita¬ 
tions were issued to Mr. Wacha and his group to attend the 
joint sitting on 28th in the afternoon. 


,§L 


The Bombay Chronicle and other Bombay dailies which 
appeared in the morning on 28th published a letter from 
Messrs Wacha and Samarth saying that Pandit Malaviya had no 
authority whatever from them to negotiate and that any agree¬ 
ment or compromise was out of the question.' When the joint 
meeting was held at the Presidency Association Hall, the only 
thing left for Pandit Malaviya to do was to apologise to the 
members of the A.l.C.C. for having needlessly delayed them. 
Jinnah also made a speech at this meeting, because he had also 
hoped that Wacha would at last join the Congress. Though this 
joint sitting proved abortive in this sense, it had the effect of 
convincing Moderates like Sir Lalubhai Samaldas that the 
Nationalist leaders did not mean to slight, the Moderates. 


On tlvc opening day of the Session, the welcome address et 
the Cbvirman of the Reception Committee, the formal election 
of the President and his address took the whole afternoon. The 
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jects Committee meeting, which started that night 
^-Snntinued with occasional breaks for the three days following, 
was the scene where a battle royal ensued. As a result of these 
heated and prolonged discussions, the second days proceedings 
commenced at 3-30, pan. instead of at 2-30 pan. Even at that 
stage, there were Lnrdlv three resolutions ready to be submitted 
to the open Session. Two of these were moved from the chair. 
The third which asserted India's fitness for Swarajya and repu¬ 
diated suggestions to the contrary which the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms Report embodied, was moved by Mrs. Resant and 
was seconded and supported by several speakers. 

The Reforms resolution could not be placed before the open 
session even on 31st. Even on that day, the proceedings started 
at 11-30 a.m. instead of 10-30 a.m. on account of the inability of 
the Subjects Committee to finalise the draft of that important 
resolution. On 1st September, the Session was held in the morn¬ 
ing at 8-30 a.m. and Pandit Malaviya moved the following 
resolution on the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms proposals: 

This Congress appreciates the earnest attempt on the 
part of the lit. Hordble the Secretary of State for India and 
If. E. the Viceroy to inaugurate a system of responsible 
Government in India; but, while it recognises that some of 
the proposals constitute an advance on the present condi¬ 
tion in some directions, it is of opinion that the proposals 
arc disappointing and unsatisfactory and suggests the fol¬ 
lowing modifications as absolutely necessary to constitute 
a substantial step towards responsible government. 

After Pandit Malaviya had ably explained the resolution, 
Sir D. M. Petit, Pandit Motilal Nehru and a few others spoke in 
support of it. Sir Lalubhai Samaldas, while supporting the 
resolution, admitted that the fears of the Moderates that they 
would be humiliated and slighted had been found to be quite 
groundless. Tilak started bis speech by thanking the Bombay 
Government which had been good enough to exclude that 
occasion from the gagging order. Referring to the heated and 
prolonged discussions in the Subjects Committee, he remarked 
that the Committee was a big distillery where a variety of 
views and opinions were distilled. Refuting the charge that the 
Congress was out to reject the reforms offered, he said: 

If it was their intention to reject and have done with it 
in that manner, there was no necessity for them to send a 
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(mutation to represent their views. . , . We have lean 
-^sp/iicient politics ... under die tuition of our rulers and 
from that we know that to take such a step is absolutely 
useless. 

He used the following words to suggest that the resolution 
was a compromise, wherein extreme and divergent points of 
view were adjusted: 

Round the resolution centre the temperate deliberations 
of one section and the rashness of the other. 

In order to warn the authors of the Report that their literary 
skill had not deceived the Congress, he remarked: 

We had asked for eight annas of Self-government and 
are offered only one anna of responsible government and 
the entire literary skill of the report lies in making us believe 
that one anna of responsible government was worth more 
than eight annas of Self-government. 

After Besant, Pal and others had supported the resolution, it was 
carried. At midday on 1st September, the momentous Session 
of the Congress came to a close. Two other resolutions passed 
by the Congress deserve mention. By one, the Congress con¬ 
demned the Rowlatt report and its recommendations. The other 
appointed a committee to go into the question of sending a 
deputation to England. 

Accepting Ml Kelkars invitation, a batch of delegates to 
the Bombay Session of the Congress visited Poona immediately 
after the Congress Session. The visitors were most of them 
Tilak’s friends from Bengal. The public of Poona was privileged 
to listen on 3rd and 4th September to the speeches of distin¬ 
guished patriots like Motilal Ghose, Chakravarty, C. R. Das and 
B. C. Pal; Tilak, silenced on account of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment’s order, presided over these public meetings. The silence 
of the president eloquently condemned the local Government. 
Motilal Ghose, during this stay in Poona, unveiled Tilak’s oil- 
paint picture in the Sarvajanik Sabha Hall. 

Though hardly a fortnight was then left for Tilak to proceed 
to England, he continued to watch minutely the happenings 
around him. In the Imperial Legislative Council, Surrendranath 
Banerji had moved a resolution proposing what he thought to 
be desirable amendments to the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme. 
Learning that Government had promised to appoint a Com- 
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of the non-official members of the Council to constat 
¥n© Reforms, Tilak wrote a letter to Khaparde on 9th September 
and requested him to get the amendments proposed by the 
Congress incorporated in the Committee's report, either as part 
of the report itself or in the form of a minute of dissent. For the 
Kesari dated 17th September, he wrote an article bearing on the 
Hon’hle Mr. V. J. Patel's Bill for validating inter-caste marriages 
in the Hindu Society. Within what limit he was ready to tolerate 
such marriages which were not allowed by law, custom and 
the Shastras is clear from the following extract from his letter 
to Khaparde* dated 9th September: 

The marriage may be validated, but. the couple must, 
form a new stock of inheritance by themselves. Neither they 
nor any one through them should be allowed to inherit by 
norytestamentary succession property belonging to other 


relatives, who i 
rules. 


like them, abandoned the caste 


riave not. 


Eager to avoid any demonstration this time on the eve of 
his departure, he left Poona silently on 19th September at night 
and reached Bombay the next morning. On Monday 23rd, a 
dinner was arranged at night in his honour at the Sardargriha 
fay the Bombay National Union. Seth Mavji Govindji has, in the 
following words, depictedf the scenes at the dinner: 

On the eve of his trip to England, a national dinner 
was given to him at the Sardargriha. Covers were laid for 
two hundred on the roof terrace and the arrangements 
were in the best Hindu style. It was a remarkable event* 
Nearly seventy five ladies attended. The old veteran 
Chintamanrao Vaidya was beaming in has orthodox dinner 
apparel. Mrs. Besant occupied a pat between him and 
Lolcamanya. Bomanji was there as also leading Tilakites 
and Besantites. Reform freely fraternised with orthodoxy 
in the name of the motherland. It was a truly national 
function I At the Pansupari after the dinner. Kelkar tried my 
turban on his head, and, as he could not look a Bhatia, 
Lokamaiiya laughingly asked, “Do the millions accom¬ 
pany it?' 

Next day at noon, Mrs. Besant and the leading Home Rulers 
of Bombay were at the Alexandra Docks to give Tilak a send- 
off. As the steamer left Bombay, Tilak'* s friends prayed that the 
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epidemic of influenza which was then raging even m 
Europe should spare the patriot, undertaking that risky voyage 
at that advanced age, 

Tilak had young Namjoshi, his attendant, in his cabin. 
Messrs R. P. Karandikar and Wasudeorao Joshi had their berths 
elsewhere. Though Tilak freely conversed with the European 
passengers when some of them initiated the talk, he generally 
preferred keeping to his cabin, having the much-needed rest. 
On reaching Aden on 30th, Tilak and his companions found that 
they were, as Indian passengers, debarred from alighting. Here 
Tilak received the telegram which informed him that lie had 
been elected President of the Congress Session at Delhi. 

S. S. the Japan reached Port Said on 6th October. Tilak, who 
had during the voyage upto Aden kept up his usual dress, began 
thereafter to wear, a few hours every day, the European-style 
apparel. Four days were wasted here because the escort was to 
be got ready. Some naval officers were to go from Port Said to 
Gil milter and the convoy of S. S. the Japan consisted, therefore, 
of three raiders, three destroyers and about three dozen ships 
besides. Even during the prolonged detention at Port Said, 
Indian passengers were not allowed to land. The procession of 
ships took four days to cover the distance between Port Said 
and Gibralter. 

During the detention period at Port Said, passengers on 
hoard S. S. the Japan were warned that, as she was about to 
enter the danger zone, they had to go through the rehearsal of 
facing the emergency. One afternoon, tire rehearsal was gone 
through. Namjoshi was afraid that Tilak might experience some 
inconvenience while going through the rehearsal. The officers 
of the ship, while grouping passengers into convenient batches, 
had inadvertently put Tilak and Namjoshi into separate batches. 
Namjoshi- tried to put himself into Tilak's batch but failed. Tilak, 
however, actively got along the rope ladder with the life belt 
and other accessories. He seemed to enjoy immensely the novel 
experience of dropping the life-boat, getting into it and rowing 
it from and towards S. S. the Japan. 

The progress of the steamer from Gibralter was tiresomefy 
slow. The blackout regulations had to be strictly observed. Two 
submarines, one in front and the other in the rear, guarded 
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. the Japan . A battleship accompanied her, and an air-ship, 
howering overhead, reminded the passengers that the steamer 
was passing through the most dangerous zone. The passengers, 
who occasionally heard the boom of distant guns, were eager 
to cross the channel as fast as possible; but the steamer had to 
proceed at less than half its normal speed, Every one heaved a 
sigh of relief as the steamer entered Tilbury docks on 30th 
October 1918. 

As soon as Tilak and his friends got ashore, an agent of 
Messrs Thomas Cook and Sons handed over to Tilak a letter. It 
was Mr. Baptista's letter welcoming Tilak. On reading it, Tilak 
found that his friend had, in anticipation of his arrival, secured 
rooms for him and had kept every thing ready for him. He had 
simply to reach the place and start his life in England. 

Twenty years ago an occasion had arisen when Tilak could 
have visited England. Had the proprietors and the editor of the 
Glebe persisted in fighting out the libel action started against 
them by Tilak, he would have ben required to visit England in 
1899-1900. Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varum was, in 1905, pressing 
Tilak to visit England. What would have been the shape of 
Tilaks polities and how far would that shape have affected the 
shape of Indian politics, are questions, which , though of acade ¬ 
mic interest, suggest themselves, in view of Til aids many-sided 
political activity in England during the space of a year that 
he stayed there. 
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By a happy coincidence, Tilak reached London when the Divah 
festival was almost at hand. As the guest of Captain Bakhale, he 
had to submit himself to all formalities associated with the 
festival. Mr. Baptista, who saw him getting acclimatised to his 
new mode of life after he had settled down at 10 Howley Place, 
Maida Vale, W2 London, later described him humorously thus 4 : 

Well! He crossed the Kala Paiii in safety and appeared 
in London in the garb of an England-returned young man. 
The first day he woke up at 5 a.m. and went for a constitu¬ 
tional walk in the middle of the road as they do in Budhwar 
Peth. The next day, he fell from his bed as a sign of his 
infancy in England. But he soon made himself at home. ( 

Though he could not speak at public meetings and func¬ 
tions, Tilak attended on 4th November a social function at the 
Holbum Restaurant, organised by the Indian Social Club. The 
next day he was present at a Reception given by the North¬ 
brook Society and the Indian National Association. 

Very soon after he reached England, Tilak must have 
written to Mr. J. W. Thomas of the India Office Library That 
gentleman’s reply! dated 8th November 1918 assured Tilak 
that he could at his leasure and pleasure read and study both in 
the Royal Asiatic Society and in the India Office Library. He 
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uld also attend meetings held on behalf of the 
Asiatic Society. 

The cessation of hostilities and the talk of an armistice soon 
after Tilak had landed in England was another coincidence 
which adversely affected him. The news of the cessation of 
Anglo-German hostilities assumed prominence in the first week 
of November, and by JLlth November, England had plunged her¬ 
self completely in the riotous outbursts of elation and joy, which 
the sense of national victory and of national security after a 
long period of insecurity had let loose. Realising that this sud¬ 
den change in the political climate meant an adverse turn to 
his libel action against Chirol, lie decided to proceed cautiously 
but firmly to advance the cause of Indian Home Rule. Looking 
upon the occasion of national rejoicing as the most suitable 
opportunity to introduce himself and his cause to the highest 
in the land, he sent on 13th November 1918 the following letter 
to Mr. Lloyd George, the British Prime Minister: 

On behalf of the people of India represented by the 
Indian National Congress and on behalf of the Indian Horne 
Rule League and of myself personally, I respectfully beg 
to offer you my most cordial congratulations on the glorious 
achievements of the British and allied armies. I trust and 
hope that, under your wise and magnanimous guidance, the 
armistice will usher in an era of peace, liberty and good will 
among all the people of the world. 

I humbly request that you will be pleased to convey 
my loyal homage and joyful greetings to Their Majesties, 
the King Emperor and Queen Empress. 

The British Prime Minister replied on 20th November, 
acknowledging the letter. 

Though Tilak's solicitors in London had succeeded in 
persuading Sir John Simon to appear for him in his libel action 
against Chirol, Tilak found it difficult to contact him im¬ 
mediately. He had to tolerate the suspense regarding the exact 
date on which the libel action would commence, because he was 
informed that the date would be made known only after the 
opening of the Courts on the expiry of the Christmas vacation. 
Though discussion with Sir John Simon and preparation for the 
action in view of that‘discussion had thus to wait till almost the 
middle of January 1919, reading the piles of case-papers was in 
itself a heavy work and Tilak took it up with Mr. R. P. 
Karandikar. 
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w4 as the cessation of hostilities threatened to alfec 
Ktx.Tseh his libel action against Chirol, so did the immediate 
publication in England of the Rowlatt Commission Report. 
Containing several passages prejudicial to Tilak, the report. « 
published, was likely to have a sinister effect on the libel action. 
Anticipating this, TiJak’s London Solicitors addressed in Novem¬ 
ber a communication to the Government of India drawing 
attention to passages in the Report relating to 1 ilak and suggest¬ 
ing the possibility that Tilak might take legal action in regard 
to them. The Solicitors requested the Secretary of State for India 
to postpone publication of the Report in England, pending the 
issue of the Chirol ease. The Solicitors also succeeded in getting 
removed the restrictions imposed upon Tilak as regards 
public speeches. 

Tilak began to feel keenly the absence of any publicity 
channel to reach the English public, which he wished to educate 
in the nature of the problem of Indian Home Rule. 1. he British 
Congress Committee appeared to him apathetic to what the 
Indian National Congress had been recently doing. Mr. Polak, 
the editor of 4 India \ the official weekly run by the British 
Congress Committee, was definitely hostile to the Home Rulers 
in the Indian National Congress, and was inclined to support, 
if not the Anglo-Indian point of view, the Moderates. Time, tact 
and patience would, Tilak concluded, succeed in the long run in 
setting things right, even in the matter of the British Congress 
Committee. 


§L 


As something immediate was called for in view of the 
general elections in December 1918, Tilak decided to follow up 
what Mr. Baptista had started. The Home Rule for India League 
had been already formed in London. Mr. Lansbury and Mr. 
Scurr were the President and the Secretary respectively of this 
League. Through these gentlemen, Tilak opened negotiations 
with the leaders of the Labour Party. Promising financial sup¬ 
port to the party in its election campaign, Tilak secured from 
it the assurance that it would support the Congress demand 
regarding Indian Reforms, both in Parliament and outside. 
Tilak’s letters to Mr. N. C. Kelkar* dated London 27th'and 28th 
November 1918 and Mr. Henderson’s letter to Tilakf dated 
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rdon 6th December 1918 show that Tilak had, within a liiont 
of his presence in London, seen these negotiations through, and 
that he had contributed £ 2000 to the Labour Party funds". 

Apart from the meagre information regarding India sup¬ 
plied by the London press, Tilak had, immediately after he 
reached London, very few sources from which lie could follow 
what was happening in India. As the close of the war made 
steamer-communication safer and quicker than during the period 
of the war, lie began to get letters from friends as also Indian 
newspapers. These informed him, when December was more 
than half advanced, that certain Congressmen in India were 
lured by the thought of holding a special session of the Congress 
in London and that Pandit Malaviya had been elected in his 
own place as the President of the Delhi Session of the Congress, 
though some wanted Rabindranath Tagore or Pandit Motilal 
Nehru to take the place. 

As the election campaign in England progressed, lacs of 
copies of four short leaflets on Indian Home Rule, drafted by 
Tilak and Baptista, were distributed among the British electors 
through the labour organisation. ‘ The leaflets described in plain, 
epigrammatic language the salient points in support of the 
policy of Home Rule for India, as demanded by the Indian 
National Congress \ How Mr. Polak resented the distribution 
of these leaflets and how he was inclined to question Tilak’s 
representative capacity is proved by his letter* to Miss Villiers 
dated London 21st December 1918. 

Tilak’s letter to Kelkarf dated London 9th January 1919 
refers to copies of leaflets and pamphlets which accompanied 
that letter. The 14-page pamphlet 4 Self-determination for India * 
contained two cartoons, in one of which Mr. Montagu is shown 
as Father Christmas. The paragraph £ Monroe Doctrine for 
India* in this pamphlet clearly shows that the pamphlet was 
intended not merely for the average reader in England, but for 
the statesmen of the world, who were expected to meet early 
in 1919 to define the shape of things to come. The news that 
President Wilson of America intended to stay in England for a 
few days in Christmas before going to Paris to attend the Peace 
Conference seems to have inspired the author of this pamphlet 
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(porate therein this paragraph. That this pamphlet act. 
Sptmiecl by Tilalfs letter to President Wilson reached him is 
clear from the following letter, which Mr. Gilbert Close sent 
Tilak from Paris* on 14th January 1918: 

Sir, 

I am instructed by President Wilson to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter and to express to you his high 
appreciation of your kind thought of him, and to assure 
you that the matter of w Self-determination for India is a 
question, which will he taken up in due time by the proper 
authorities. 

Very truly yours, 

Sd/- Gilbert Close , 
for the President. 

The Delhi Session of the Congress, in its impatience for 
immediate and complete provincial autonomy, wounded Mrs. 
Besant and failed to assimilate the Honble Mr. V. S. Srinivas 
Sastri. It was provinces like the Punjab, U. P. and Bengal that 
showed remarkable impatience. Mr. Besant had really nothing 
for which she could blame Tilak’s followers. She, however, felt 
deeply for the defeat of her amendment to the resolution on the 
Reforms, and, came to nurse the grievance that TiInk’s followers 
had let her down. The absence of any reference to Tilak in the 
Presidential address of Pandit MaJaviya was taken by the 
majority of the delegates to be intentional. What mattered most 
to Tilak was the Congress resolution, which nominated Tilak, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Sayad Hasan Imam as its representatives 
to put India's case before the Peace Conference. 

When, at the close of December 1918, the result of the 
general elections was declared, it was found that the Labour 
party had secured in the new House of Commons only 63 seats 
instead of the expected one hundred. The defeat of many of the 
most distinguished leaders of the party was likely further to 
weaken the influence of the party in Parliament. It was, such as 
it proved to be, the most important party among the opposition 
groups in Parliament and the group was expected to help Home 
Rulers, whenever the Indian question would crop up in the 
course of business in Parliament. The elevation of Sir S. P. Sinha 
to the peerage and his appointment as Under-Secretary of Stale 
for India were significant facts from the Indian point of .view. 
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When, on the opening of the courts in January, Tilak found 
that the hearing of the Chirol case would commence in the 
King's Bench Division before Mr. Justice Darling and a Special 
Jury on 29th January, he began to devote most of Iris time to 
the study of that case. When he saw Sir John Simon, Sir John 
plainly told him that his interest in the case was purely profes¬ 
sional and that the chance of getting a favourable verdict was 
extremely remote. He did not even hesitate to suggest that the 
case should Ire withdrawn, even at that stage. Tilak told him 
that though lie had the highest respect for his professional 
ability, he could not possibly think of slinking away when he 
had gone so far—they must go ahead, irrespective of what might 
Ire the final result. 

Though the study of the Chirol-case papers occupied him 
mainly, Tilak's interest in matters of moment around him 
continued unabated. The following extracts from a letter*, writ¬ 
ten by him on 23rd January 1919, to one of the members of the 
Kesari-Mahratta editorial staff would serve to show the keen¬ 
ness of Tilak’s interest in happenings around him: 

I am now in full possession of the details of the fiasco 
of the Bombay (YVillingdon) Memorial meeting. I am glad 
that Barrister Jinnah & Co. had to adopt the Surat tactics. 
The way out of the difficulty is always the same. Don’t 
undertake a thing, says a Sanskrit verse, to begin with; but, 
once undertaken, never leave it unfinished. Jinnah seems to 
have perceived the wisdom of this maxim now. . . . 

Siriha has been made a Lord and the Saturday Review 
observes that his complexion invaded the white lords, a 
black stem on a white line! But, joke apart, we think this 
will serve as a bait to the Moderate seeeders. A socialist 
paper here says the same thing. . . . Our attempt should 
now be to appeal to Government to include our popular 
representatives (to the Paris Peace Conference) in a panel, 
which may have also the two Government representatives. 
Also it would not be advisable to ask by petition the Presi¬ 
dent of the Peace Conference, M. Clemericeau. to take up 
the subject of Self-determination for India. This can be 
done by wire from the All India Congress Committee. . . . 
The Peace Conference will not consider the details of the 
scheme—it is too big a body for that. But, there is good 
chance that it may assert the principle of Self-determination 
for India. And, if this is done, our purpose is served anyhow. 


Unpublished. 
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I enclose herewith an extract from The Times- giving oi 
summary of C. P. lTimaswamy’s letter and Mrs. Besant’s 
cause of quarrel with the Super-extremists, as he calls them* 
Please let me know the full details about the controversy. 
It is desirable that there should be no differences amongst 
us and Tatya (Kelkar) and Khaparde should settle the 
matter with Jinha, Jamnadas, and Mrs. Besant. It is 
absolutely necessaiy that we should work together at this 
time. 

.... We need not be anxious that Montagu's Bill will be 
whittled down because we want something more. . . . Let 
us be firm and our success will be assured. ... 1 have 
grounds to suppose that the Moderates here and the journal 
India are working in the interests of Montagu Scheme by 
spreading in India alarming reports. . . . Please explain all. 
this to Mrs. Bcsant and request her on my behalf to push 
on our programme as zealously as possible. ... * 

... The American Home Rule League of Lai a Lajpatrai 
has already done some good work there and is eager to 
do more. 

The Chirol case commenced on 29th January 1919, before 
Mr. Justice Darling and a special jury consisting of twelve 
English gentlemen. A few' days before the case commenced, Sir 
Valentine Chirol had risen into fresh prominence, because be 
was appointed to assist the Political Intelligence Department of 
the British delegation to Paris, during the peace negotiations. 
The scene in the court on the opening day of the case has been 
thus described by the London Correspondent of the ‘ Hindu of 
Madras who wrote his news-letter on 30th January: 

The most interesting figures in court were, of course, 
those of the plaintiff and the principal defendant. They sat 
next to each other during most of the day and even went 
so far as to exchange polite smiles of recognition, when they 
took their places. Mr. Tilak was largely absorbed in 
conversation with his adviser and friend, Mr. Karamlikar, 
so much so, in fact, that Sir John Simon had, at one point, 
to make a whispered appeal to them to lower their voices. 
I though Mr. Tilak was looking rather haggard and anxious, 
and this was certainly true of his opponent. Both of them 
have aged considerably during the last year or two. 

Mr. A. G. Gardiner has in his book 4 Pillars of Society * 
sketched the peculiarities of Sir John Simon who, appearing on 
Tilak’s behalf, played the most important role on the opening 
day of the case. Though the description, * It is as though you 
put a penny in the slot at one end and the verdict of the jury 
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^ ,ps out at the other” did not unfortunately apply to Sir 
in this case, the following did apply to him as he elaborately 
stated Ttlak’s ease: 

He moves through the labyrinths of law with an easy 
assurance that communicates itself to the hearer. He lias 
that rare gift of making difficult things seem simple and 
crooked things seem straight. 

Sir John’s lengthy address on the opening day was likely to 
make the gentlemen of the jury feel drowsy, because it contained 
much that they were normally not interested in. this was 
avoided, however, by the occasional, spicy remarks of the judge 
and the exchange of repartees between the learned lawyers 
ranged on opposite sides. As an illustration can be cited the 
following dialogue in the Court, when Sir John Simon referred 
to the commemoration of Shivaji, the slayer of Afzal Khan, and 
added that the occasion was perhaps comparable to the decora¬ 
tion of King Charles l\s Statute on January 31: 

Mr. Justice Darling: With this difference that, in the 
case of King Charles, people are commemorating the per- ' 
son whose head was cut off, not the person who cut it off. 

Sir John Simon : I agree. Perhaps it would he more ac¬ 
curate to compare it to those enthu¬ 
siastic celebrations of Cromwell s 
memory in some parts of U.K. 

Sir Edward Carson: Does my learned friend mean to insti¬ 
tute any comparison between the 
natives of this country and those of 
India? 

Sir John Simon : No, no! There is a point beyond 
which all analogies break down! 

After Mr. Spence, Sir Johns colleague, had opened the 
pleadings. Sir John explained what the book Indian Unrest 
was, and how it had developed out of articles contributed by 
Sir Valentine Chirol in 1910 to the London Times. Me intro¬ 
duced Tilak in words some of which deserve reproduction: 

He has been .... what unkind people would call an 
agitator and what people more sympathetic . . • might call 
by some milder name in India. . . . Whatever may be said 
about Tilak (and, indeed, lie is a gentleman who has been 
a most terrible nuisance, to put it no higher, to the autho¬ 
rities) he is a person, who has done a great deal oi devoted 
and public-spirited work in the community, in which he has 
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*§ade for Indian 


way, 


. . lie has thrown himself into the 
education. ... At the time of the great 
plague .... he stuck by his post, when many other 
people fled and himself went from house to house in order 
that he might help the natives to fight this terrible scourge. 

Referring to the libels complained of. Sir John Simon as¬ 
sorted that they were six in number and that they were six, 
separate libels, dealing with six separate subject-matters. For 
the sake of convenience and brevity, he described the libels as 
th cow-Proteetion Society libel, the Gymnastic Society libel, the 
Blackmail libel, the Taimaharaj case libel, the Rand and Ayerst 
libel and the Jackson libel respectively. Wishing it to be clearly 
understood that the case was to be divided up in that 
Sir John Simon made the following observations: 

It does not necessarily follow that, because one of them 
was true, .... another is true, and your duty will be, sub¬ 
ject to the direction of my Lord, to consider each of the six 
libels in fairness and to say on Libel No. 1, Have the 
defendants justified that?.* If not, of course Mr. Tilak.. as 
regards that libel, has established his right to complain and 
his right to have your verdict in his favour. That again will 
arise with reference to Libels 2, 3, 4, 3 and 6. 

Explaining the nature of his complaint as regards the first 
of these libels, Sir John Simon said: 

Mr. Tilak s contention is, first of all, he did not start 
the cow-protection societies, they had existed in India for 
‘many, many years and, secondly, that any interest that he 
had in that subject has nothing in the world to do with 
provoking the Mohammedans, and, thirdly, that to say the 
societies which he started and provoked the Mohammedans 
had anything to do with the Bombay riots is simply to cast 
on him a blame and reflection, which he does not in the 
least deserve. 
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Turning to the second libel. Sir John Simon stated his 
complaint thus: 

What Mr. Tilak savs is when you accuse me of having 
started Gymnastic Societies in order that I might thereby 
prepare the Hindu population to throw out the existing 
British Government, you really are accusing me of a course 
of conduct, which is utterly without any foundation; what 
I have done in the matter of these Gymnastic Societies is 
perfectly innocent and simple. My interest in the Oanapati 
festival, my advocacy of the Shivaji festival may or may not 
expose me to the charge that I have been using or employ- 
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in® language which is seditious, which produced disaftce 
lion, but to charge me with having organised societies with 
an object of this sort is to charge me with something, winch 
is quite untrue. 

Turning to the third libel, Sir John Simon read the offend¬ 
ing passage in the “ Indian Unrest” and emphasised that por¬ 
tion of it wherein Sir Valentine Chirol had eulogised Tilak's 
philanthropic work of stamping out the drink-evil from the 
labour class. Referring to Chiral's allegations that TiInk collected 
subscriptions from the tepid and the recalcitrant, who sub¬ 
scribed from fear of the lash which he knew how to apply 
through the Press’ and ‘his gymnastic societies sometimes 
resolved themselves into juvenile bands of dacoities to swell the 
coffers of Swaraj Sir John Simon asserted that he had failed to 
discover a single document in the heap submitted by the defend¬ 
ants, which supported those allegations. Remarking that the libel 
could not be justified and that it was not made out, Sir John 
requested the jury to give Mr. Tilak a just verdict on that count. 

Describing the fourth libel as ‘ the most troublesome of the 
lot to follow and understand' Sir John characterised it as the 
worst example of the author’s recklessness. Summarising the 
salient facts and the protracted course of civil and criminal 
litigation relating to the Taimah a raj affair. Sir John complained 
that Chirol bad cast aspersions on Tilak’s private reputation as 
a man of honour or even of common honesty. The following 
extract from Sir John Simon’s speech bears on this libel and 
states the plaintiff's complaint in a nutshell: 

He (Chirol) lias in this book, which is supposed to be 
about the politics of India and which is supposed to discuss 
the causes of Indian unrest dragged into it a wholly per- 
verted account about his (Tilak s) actions as trustee, which 
have nothing in the world to do with Indian Unrest. 

As Sir' John proceeded patiently to explain the last two 
libels and all the complicated events in the background of the 
Rand-Ayerst and Jackson murders, ho had to submit to repeated 
interruptions from his learned friend. Sir hdward Carson. Even 
bis Lordship, Mr. Justice Darling, occasionally interrupted the 
smooth Sow of Sir John's eloquence by seeking some clarifica¬ 
tion from Sir John. The following remarks that he made, avail¬ 
ing himself of the temporary absence of Sir Edward Carson, 
deserve to be recorded: 
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I may say this, perhaps, in the temporary absence 
my learned friend, that there are many persons lemammg 
in public life who have been in an almost perpetual condi¬ 
tion of sedition, because, m particular Irishmen, it »s 
Generally well-known, do take up a position that js against 
the Government; and in saying that, 1 am far from saving 
that you may not from time to time find in the history oi the 
United Kingdom instances Q.f sedition. I daresay that may 
not be the view of all of you, but, it certainly was not a 
proper thing to say that disaffection was the same thing as 
absence of affection. 

Recalling that in the sedition trial in 1897, both the prosecu¬ 
tion and the Judge had disclaimed any idea of connecting 
Mr. Tilak with the Rand-Ayerst murders and asserting that the 
onus of proving any such connection, direct or indirect, lay on 
the defendants, Sir John, conscious that Tilak’s convictions for 
sedition would weigh considerably with the gentlemen of the 
jury, made the following observations: 

Every one of us feels naturally that that is a very serious 
fact and you are bound truthfully to approach Mr. Tilak s 
case with that knowledge. But, Gentlemen, British justice 
does not allow vou, from the fact that a man has been found 
guilty of a lesser thing, to say: “We will make a short-cut 
of this and we will find a verdict which finds him guilty or 
a far greater thing 

To explain the background of the jubilee-night murders in 
1897 and to enable the judge and the jury to form a correct 
estimate of the evolution of Tilak’s attitude towards Govern¬ 
ment since 1892-93, Sir John read translations of articles in the 
Kesari, Government resolutions cjuoted in the K&suri and other 
material which he thought relevant Sir John had not finished 
his address, when the Court rose on January 29, 1919. 

On 30th January, which was the second day of the hearing. 
Sir John continued his overnight address. I lying to explain what 
his client’s complaint was regarding the Rand-Ayerst libel, Sir 
John elaborately explained the significance of the poem 
* Shivaji’s utterances narrated at length the happenings sur¬ 
rounding the Ganeshkhind Road tragedy and asserted that lilak 
was driven to write in the way he did after that tragedy, 
because the Anglo-Indian Press and the •Collector of Poona 
indulged in making wild, unfounded statements regarding Poona* 
Brahmins, Poona journalists and agitators. He referred to the 
Bombay Government’s grant of Rs. 5000/- to the Raigad Memo- 
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al Fund in 1906 and remarked that, even in the opinion of 
Government, there was nothing reprehensible or contrary to 
British interests in what Tilak had been endeavouring to do. Sir 
John neatly summed up Tilak s complaint on this score in the 
following words: 

1 shall hope my learned friend Sir Edward Carson, 
when he comes to address you, will agree that there is a 
very wide difference between being associated, rightly or 
wrongly, with what some people call sedition, and, being 
morally responsible for a murder; and the complaint which 
the Plaintiff makes here is that he says: If you choose to say 
of me that I am seditious and that 1 have been convicted 
of sedition and that rny writings have a seditious tendency, 
you may have your justification—I do not agree with you, 
but you are entitled to your opinion; but, what you are not 
entitled to, when the facts are what I have just shown you, 
is to say: Here is a man, who has been convicted of sedi¬ 
tion twice; when I write my book about Indian Unrest" i 
will not stop at that; just as I accuse hirn of having been 
shown up as a dishonest and dishonourable man in the 
matter or his trusteeship, so, in the same way, I will accuse 
him of being morally the murderer of Mr. Rand. 

Referring to one of Tilak’s strong articles in the Resari 
after the Jubilee-night murders, Sir John made the following 
observations: 

What may be said as to what is written before' and 
whatever may be said as to what is written after, I submit 
to you, with every confidence, that Mr. Tilak’s paper, com¬ 
menting on this dreadful thing and publishing that article, 
was writing what no man has any reason to be ashamed of. 

How the judge, the jury and counsel on both sides were 
often confused by the intricate details of the case and bow 
amazing was their ignorance of some elementary facts of Indian 
life would be clear from the following conversation in the 
Court, this day: 

Mr. Justice Darling: Just to complete the story, was any one 
discovered? 

Sir John Simon : Yes, My Lord, a man was discovered 

sometime afterwards. His name was 
Khadilkar. 

Sir Edward Carson: No, it was Chaphekar. 

Sir John Simon : Somebody of whom Mr. Tilak knew 

absolutely nothing and he was in due 
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course prosecuted, and proved guilty of 
his crime and vei-y properly executed. 
He was a Brahmin. I believe the number 
of Brahmins in India is about the same 
as the number of Irishmen in Ireland. 

Justice Darling: Surely more than that ! 

John Simon : I have noMhe statistics—they may be far 
more, but at any rate, if we are going to 
deal with this ease on the basis that if a 
person, who belongs to a great race and 
creed commits a murder, that therefore 
everybody else in that race and creed is 
a party to it, that will greatly shorten this 
inquiry. 

Edward Carson: No one suggests that. 


While explaining the nature of the sixth and the last libel 
complained against, Sir John explained at length what Nasik 
town was like, how Tilak was very little related to that town, 
how the fact that Tilak had been transported to Mandalay 
nearly two years prior to the murder of Mr. Jackson was mate¬ 
rial in establishing any connection between Tilak anu the 
murder, and, how Tilak had, in 1906, given the young men in 
the Mitra Mela a good talking to. Before resuming his seat, Sir 
John summed up in the following words: 

As I indicated, at present I am at a loss to understand 
how some of these libels are sought to be justified at all, 
because, 1 am quite unable to discover in the particulars 
any' material which would support justification. It may be 
vou will take one view of one libel and another 1 of another. 
You, at any rate, dealing with these six several accusations, 
will want to do justice between the parties. 

When, at this stage, Tilak entered the vvitneSs-box, Mr. 
Spence, before taking up the examination-in-chief of the plaintiff, 
had to adjust his seat to the witness-box in view of Tilak s defec¬ 
tive hearing. Mr. Spence wanted Sir John Simon to he close to 
him to follow the examination and guide him when necessary. 
As Sir John moved, he humorously' remarked, I am ready to 
follow wherever Mr. Spence would lead me . I he four hundred 
and odd questions which Mr. Spence put to I ilak were 
intended, when answered, to unfold to the judge and the jury 
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taks life and his activities during the various periods of 
life. To Mr. Spence’s question whether any liberal Hindus had 
ever appealed to him to desist from any inflammatory methods, 
Tilak replied that it was all vague and that he was himself a 
liberal Hindu. The following dialogue enlivened the court atmo¬ 
sphere, when Tilak was questioned regarding the result of the 
quasi-judicial enquiry, which followed the Panclx-Hpwd tea 
incident: 

Mr. Justice Darling: Then 1 understand you, although the 
Court did not put you out of caste, they 
made you pay a fine. 

Mr. Tilak : Yes. 

Mr. Justice Darling: How much? 

Mr. Tilak : About 1 S. or 6 d. 

Mr. Justice Darling : That was the price of the tea. 

Besides such pleasant sallies, the atmosphere was at times 
enlivened when Sir Edvv afd Carson objected to certain questions 
and Sir John met the objection. 

Nearly an hour before the Court adjourned to 31st January, 
Sir Edward Carson began to cross-examine Tilak. The cross- 
examination, which continued for three full days—31st January, 
12th February and 13th February,—was, for various reasons, the 
high-light of this libel action. The correspondent of the Hindu, 
whose despatch dated 30th January 1919 has already been refer¬ 
red to. had expressed the doubt whether Tilak would, in spite 
of his physical feebleness, be able to retain bis mental alertness. 
The mental alertness, which was in evidence at every stage, as 
the protracted cross-examination involving well-nigh two thou¬ 
sand questions continued, was marvellous. The cross-examina¬ 
tion was like a wrestling match between two intellectual giants, 
wherein the umpire unfortunately disturbed the even and normal 
course of the event. 


Sir Edward Carson, the fomentor of rebellion in Ireland, was 
briefed by Sir Valentine Chirol to fasten that offence upon 
Tilak! It was, as the hackneyed phrase goes, the ease of Satan 
abusing Sin. Mr. A G. Gardiners shrewd judgment about Sir 
•Edward, ‘ An ideal would wither in his presence * suffices to 
show that the barrister and the plaintiff submitting himself for 
cross-examination belonged to two entirely different categories. 
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Xzhc category to which Sir Edward belonged has been 
nicely suggested in. A. G. Gardiners sketch thus: 

He is the very perfect knight, not of the Round Table 
but of the Bar-mess, learned in the crooked ways of mem 
cynical, abounding in animal spirits, loving equally a joke 
or a row, .... a man of the type who takes his meat red 
and his whisky without water. 

The following passage from Mr. Gardiners sketch contains 
a graphic portrait of Sir Edward Carson, harassing gentlemen in 
the! witness-box: 

A barrister, said Carlyle, is a loaded blunderbuss; if 
you hire it, you blow out the other man’s brains; if he hires 
it, he blows out yours. Sir Edward Carson is the most 
formidable blunderbuss to be found in the Temple .... 
With a weak man on the bench, he simply walks over the 
course. It is so much easier for the judge to agree with him 
than to differ from him—so much pleasanter. ... In these 
circumstances, the great advocate is graciousness itself. He 
is sweet and kindly even to the poor plaintiff, who sees all 
his hopes vanishing before some magic solvent .... It is 
all a delightful comedy and every one goes away happy, 
except the poor plaintiff. . . . But, if the judge is of harder 
metal, then the note is changed. He must blow the plaintiff 
to pieces himself; he must overawe the jury himself. Then 
who so ruthless as he, who so artful in playing upon the 
political string, who so subtle in suggesting hidden motives? 
The heavy, vibrant voice fills the court, the blows fall with 
a ruthless crash,* all the resources of his dominating persona¬ 
lity are brought into play to stampede the silent men in 
the box. 

Fully confident that neither the judge nor the jury was 
likely to be prejudiced against him even if he put the most of¬ 
fensive, insinuating questions, the very first question which 
Sir Edward put to Tilak was very insulting. Bent upon provok¬ 
ing Tilak by insinuating that he was a gaol-bird, Sir Edward 
Carson probably calculated that the witness, if provoked, would 
gradually blurt out remarks helpful to the defence. ' When did 
you get out of gaol last? ’—to this question, Tilak quietly replied, 

* June 1914 \ 

Tiying to suggest that Tilak was prompted by some ulterior 
motive in bringing the libel action in England instead of in 
India, Sir Edward Carson put the following questions : 

Carson : Is it, then, your case that you have n European reputa¬ 
tion? Is that what you mean? 
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-vj/ilak t imid have, with full justification, answered the q _ 
in the affirmative; but, he modestly replied in the negative. 

Repeating the words of Mr. Justice Davar before !k.' 
sentenced Tilak to six years transportation in 1908, Sir Edward 
Carson asked Tilak, ‘Did the Judge say that?' Full of contempt 
for those unjustified remarks, Tilak replied, ‘Yes, the Judge took 
that view’. The far-reaching suggestion in Carson’s question Is 
the man approving a murder less guilty than the man who com¬ 
mits it?’ was correctly grasped by Tilak who replied: On the 
supposition that the man is approving murder and all hat, if 
the first part of it is true, you are asking me whethe r the infer¬ 
ence from that is true or not. I say, if that is true, then the other 
may have some justification. 


Carson 


Warning Tilak to be careful, Sir Edward put a volley of 
questions. Sir Edward’s discomfiture would he clear from the 
following questions and answers: 

Be very careful now what you say. Did you ever call 
the British rulers demons? 

No. 

Alien demons? 

Aliens. 

And demons? 

No. 

Or some word that means demon? 

No. . 

(after reading a passage from Chirol's book) Did you 

oreach that? 


Tilak 

Carson 

Tilak 

Carson 

Tilak 

Carson 

Tilak 

Carson 


Tilak : No. 

Carson : Or, teach it? 

Tilak : No. 

Carson : Or, write it? 

Tilak : No. 

Carson : You are quite sure? 
Tilak : Quite sure. 

Carson : Did you preach that? 
Tilak : No. 

Carson : Did you teach it? 
Tilak : No. 
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Or, write it 
Tilak : No, 

Carson : You are sun of that? 

Tilak : 1 am sure of that—quite sure. 

Sir Edward wanted to fasten on Tilak the responsibility for 
having taught his pupils to manufacture bombs. The following 
questions and Tilak’s replies to them are worth noting in that 
context: 

Carson • What science used you to teach? 

Tilak : That which is usual for pupils — -physics, mechanics, 
astronomy'. 

Carson : Chemistry? 

Tilak : No. 

Carson : Picric acid? 

Tilak : I am not a proficient man. It was never a study 1 
taught. 

Carson : You know what picric acid is used for? 

Tilak : Yes, from the papers. 

On 31st January, Tilak during the course of the cross- 
examination, had to face more than five hundred questions put 
by Sir Edward Carson. He started with questions based on 
Kanhere’s confession and Sarvarkar’s ‘ Mazzini \ Once when Sir 
Edward asked Tilak whether he agreed with a passage from 
Suvarkars 4 Mazzini \ Tilak blankly replied “ That is the purport 
of the book Exasperated by Tilak’s replies. Sir Edward asked 
him whether he though that Kanhere had committed a murder. 
Tilak’s non-commital reply was, “ I have heard that be did. I 
was then in gaol “ Do you call that a murder? ” was Sir 
Edward's desperate question. Tilak’s calculated reply was, ‘ If 
I know the fact. I certainly call it a murder’. When Sir Edward 
sought to make Savarkar s preface to his ‘ Mazzini ’ the basis of 
cross-examining Tilak, Sir John Simon objected, the objection 
being upheld by his Lordship. When counsel on both sides 
disputed whether the preface to ‘ Mazzini ’ could be the basis 
of questions, Tilak, in order that the matter might be briefly 
settled, volunteered an explanation and submitted that he had, 
in 1906, distinctly warned the Mitra Mefa youths of Nasik to 
proceed on constitutional lines. 

The following is one of the notable sets of questions and 
replies heard in the Court that day. 
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^w&rd Carson: My question is: Can you r< collect 

what Findidas and Dinanath were con 
victed for? 

Tilak : This is not from my paper. 

Sir Edward Carson: That is not the question I ask you. I ask 
you, do you now recollect that Findidas 
and Dinanath— 

Sir John Simon : With great respect, I object. 

Sir Edward Carson: (Throwing his papers on the desk) We 
shall soon have a Punch and Judy show. 

Sir John Simon . It is really no good rny friend being in this 
temper. 

Sir Edward Carson: I am not in a temper and you have no 
right to say so. 

As he heard the following replies to his questions, Sir 

Edward Carson must have felt that the witness was more than 

a match for him: 

Were you trying to create disaffection? 
Certainly not. 

That you would not like to do? 

No, 1 have never done it and J. do not like 
to do it. 

Sir Edward Carson: You have been convicted of i x twice? 


Sir Edward Carson 
Tilak 

Sir Edward Carson 
Tilak 


Tilak : Yes, a man may be convicted, but, it does 

not mean that he is guilty. 

In reply to certain questions, Tilak had replied that, in cer¬ 
tain cases of obvious injustice, a witness was' justified in giving 
evasive replies or in keeping silent. Sir Edward thought that he 
could use that reply to discredit Tilak. So he put to Tilak this 
question: But do you adopt that principle yourself in giving 
evidence hero? Prompt came Tilak’s reply: I do not think I am 
adopting it. i have been myself a plaintiff in this case. I have 
fought this case and these proceedings, but that is not a case 
which is parallel to this case. 

Tiiak’s shrewdness in avoiding being drawn into replies 
likely to lead to complications is seen in the following questions 
and answers: 
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| ustfee Darling : 
Tilak 

Mr. Justice Darling: 


Tilak 

Mr. Justice Darling : 


Tilak 

Mr. Justice Darling: 


You read English? 

Yes. 

And you have read many English authors? 
Yes. 

Did you ever read this : 

* Though Brutus dealt the God like 
stroke, yet perished fated Rome"? Did 
you ever read that? 

I do not think it is in this book. 

No, it is not in that book 

The genuine Tilak-toueh in the following replies to Sir 
Edward Carson’s questions must have lingered long in his mind: 
Sir Edward Carson: Were you not the leader of the Clutpavan 
■ Brahmins? 

I am a Clutpavan Brahmin. 1 cannot de¬ 
nounce my own caste. 

Were you not the leader of them? 

1 am the leaded of the whole people, not 
the Chitpavan Brahmins There is nothing 
in that. 

Sir Edward Carson: At Nasik, how many men were trans¬ 
ported for life for being engaged in the 
conspiracy to murder the rWn Jackson? 

I do not know how many. 
into the papers and see*. 

Were they all Brahmins? 

1 do not know that. 


Tilak : 

Sir Edward Carson: 
Tilak : 


Tilak 


I could look 


Sir Edward Carson 
Tilak 


Sir Edward Carson: Did you never enquire? 

Tilak : No. I do not believe it is correct. It is all 

a false theory and the outcdtr.»e of a dis¬ 
eased brain. 

Sir Edward Carson: That is what the judge said about you? 
Tilak : And he judged wrong. I had no oppor¬ 

tunity to reply! 

Sir Edward Carson was this day provoked because -there was 
some laughter in a part of the court. He attributed the laughter 
to Tilak’s supporters and labelled it as undignified, Elis Lord- 
ship thereupon repeated the warning given by him in t he morn- 
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and threatened that a repetition would be met by a clear¬ 
ance of all those in that part of the Court from which interrup¬ 
tion would come. 

The illness of his Lordship, Mr. Justice Darling, held up the 
hearing of the libel action between Lst and 1.1th February, two 
days' experience of Tilak as a plaintiff had convinced Sir Edward 
Carson that the Indian leader would thwart and baffle him 
repeatedly, unless he applied his mind more closely to the case 
papers. The break in the hearing appeared to him as a god¬ 
send. Tilak utilised this break for looking to his correspondence. 
The following extract from his letter 0 dated 6th February 1SV-J 
to Mr. Khaparde shows how eager he was for unity among Indian 
leaders and liow keen he was to keep Mrs. Besant appeased: 

.... But let me give you a caution. It would not do to 
alienate Mrs. Besant. You know her well You can still keep 
fr^r pleased and the work must be done by you. Her Home 
Rule branch here may take up an adverse attitude; if she 
remains*.alienated and that would not he advisable. So look 
to it yours*\lf. 

Mr. Justice Darling having recovered from his illness, the 
hearing of the libel action was resumed on 12th February. One 
of the gentleftum of the jury was reported to he down with 
high fever. As both sides agreed to proceed with a jury consist¬ 
ing of eleven gentlemen only, Sir Edward Carson resumed his 
cross-examination of Tilak. He devoted almost the whole day to 
questions pertaining to the Rand-Aycrst libel. It seemed he had 
very carefully read Tilak s writings in the Kesari during the 
plague epidemic of 1897. He felt confident that lie would lead 
Tilak to adm it that his writings had incited Chapekar to murder 
Rand and Ajyerst. Sir Edward’s art of cross-examination was at 
its best thajt day. His Lordship cautiously helped Sir Edward, 
but, Tilaks replies not only baffled but sometimes exasperated 
both Sir Edward and his Lordship. 

Tilak \was firm as he replied to the questions bearing on the 
highhandedness of English soldiers during the days of plague. 
*1 did say that’, ‘Yes, I did say that’ ‘Yes, it is a fact —that 
was the tp;ne of his replies. 

The arrogance of the questions and the fearlessness of the 
replies in the following extract are noteworthy: 


Unpubl ished. 
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Sir Edward Carson 
Tilak 

Sir Edward Carson: 
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Ward Carson: I am asking the question, if you will jt 

remember you are not at a Shivaji Festi¬ 
val. just listen to this: tell the jury for 
what reason Mr. Rand should act in this 
way, that when lie knew that soldiers had 
done wrong, he did not curb them? 

1 cannot give it in evidence, it is a fact. 
What reason do you suggest? 

That he did not attend to the complaints 
is a fact and I have criticised it. 

For what reason, if he found the com¬ 
plaints proved—he may have found there 
were many lies told, as there often are— 
what reason can you suggest to the jury 
should Mr. Rand have condoned illegal 
acts by His Majesty’s soldiers? 

1 can; shall I give it? 

That is what I am asking you! 

He believed in the efficacy of his own 
acts and not in the complaints; he thought 
the best way of stamping out the plague 
was to carry out his own ideas in spite 
of popular discontent to the contrary. 
That is no answer to the question I put. 
That is all I can give, 



Tilak 

Sir Edward Carson 
Tilak 


Sir Edward Carson. 
Tilak : 


The following extract in which his Lordship plays his part 

is worth reproduction: 

Sir Edward Carson: I ask you this: Is it a horrible accusation 
to make to say, that although the plague 
is abating, the officer charged with this 
anxious, terrible work is, for the sake of 
having victims, sending men who are not 
stricken with plague into the plague 
camps? 

Tilak : Horrible, if untrue. 

Mr. Justice Darling: Listen to me a moment. That passage was 
read to you and you were asked, if it was 
horrible. And you said, that is horrible, if 
untrue. Now I ask you, is it untrue or is it 
true? 
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Tilak : 

Sir Edward Carson ; 

Tilak 2 

Sir Edward Carson; 


Tilak 


It is true. 

An attempt to get out of Tilak a favourable reply by flatter¬ 
ing him can clearly be seen in the following extract: 

Sir Edward Carson: I am only asking you a very simple ques¬ 
tion. Yon are a very learned and intel¬ 
ligent man, as everybody admits? 

Excuse me. 

You are a very learned and intelligent 
man and can answer, if you like? 

I will answer as best as I can. 

Was that calculated to exasperate the 
people who read it against British 
officials? 

It was not calculated to exasperate the 
people against British officials. 

When Sir Edward framed a few questions as perhaps his 
last effort to exasperate Tilak, the replies, as the following 
extract shows, must have exasperated the author of the 
questions! 

Sir Edward Carson: Would you tell me how you would excite 
people to exasperation? Would you give 
us a little seance now of stronger 
language? 

Tilak : We must complain of being deprived of 

rights. 

Sir Edward Carson: I am asking you to tell me what kind of 
language you would use? 

• That is what I am going to do. 

Carson: Will you tell me what kind of language 
you would use if you wanted to excite 
the people to exasperation? 

: We have been suffering from not being 
entrusted with rights and we wanted to 
complain. We do want that the people 
should take the remedies to remove it, 
and, if I wanted to rebel, I should openly 
say, “ Go ahead with it '\ 

But that is not half as strong as what there 
is here. 1 want a specimen of your best, 
when you want to excite to exasperation. 


Tilak 

Sir Edward 


Tilak 


Sir Edward Carson; 


MiN/sr^ 
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to incite them to persjstei 


My best is 
agitation. 

Tilak’s admirable calmness, even wlien his reliability was 
suggestively questioned, is in evidence in the following extract: 
Sir Edward Carson: Did you use Shiv aji festivals as a means 
o! teaching- the youth who were growing 
up what was their duty towards their 
foreign rulers, as you call them? 

No. 

Do you swear that? 

I did not use it as a means. 

Used young people — students — to come 
there? 

I did not use it as a means. 

Did students come there? 

It: was not intended for students, it was 
intended for all. 

Sir Edward Carson: I only want to see how far you are to be 
relied upon. Did you use it as a means for 
promoting Swaraj? 

No. 

And boycotting? 

No. 

Do you swear that? 

Yes, 1 am already on oath, 
would suffice to show how Sir Edward 
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Tilak 

Sir Edward Carson 
Tilak 

Sir Edward Carson 
Tilak 

Sir Edward Carson 
Tilak 


Tilak : 

Sir Edward Carson: 
Tilak : 

Sir Edward Carson: 
Tilak 

One last extract 


be sorry? This has no eon* 


Carson thrashed out the Rand-Ayerst libel throughout that day : 
Sir Edward Carson: Are you sorry or were you ever sorry for 
all you wrote against Mr. Rand? 

I never wrote anything against Mr. Rand. 
Or you published? 

Why should I 

nection with it. I say I was not sorry 
because this has no connection. 

Have you ever expressed the slightest re¬ 
gret for all you wrote against Mr. Rand? 
Why should 1 be Wtry for what I wrote 
against him? He was murdered because 
of his own acts, because of his own 
indiscretions. 


Tilak 

Sir Edward Carson 
Tilak 


Sir Edward Carson 


Tilak 






Tilak 

Sir Edward Carson: 
Tilak : 
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n 13th February, 1 ilak had to face more than six hu^cj 
<pie^tions put by Sir Edward Carson. The questions related 
mainly to Tiiak’s speeches and writings, during the period of the 
Swadeshi-boycott movement. Tilak's stiffness, fearlessness and 
agility remained unshaken to the last. 

The following questions and answers relate to the Swadeshi 
vow and Swadeshi sugar: 

Sir Edward Carson: What did you mean that you should be 
Swadeshi in thought? 

That you should not be required to be 
reminded that you have made a vow, you 
must bear in mind at all times. 

Be always thinking of it? 

You must be Swadeshi through and 
through. 

Mr. Justice Darling: I suppose it means, does not it, you must 
not eat Swadeshi sugar on Monday and 
British sugar, the rest of the week. You 
have got to remember it every meal, is not 
that so? It would not do to eat the 
Swadeshi sugar only now and then? 

Once Swadeshi, always Swadeshi. 

Do you believe that if you take the vow 
of Swadeshi and do not keep it, you 
would get the plague? 

I believe a sort of evil will come, if you 
break your vow. 

But do you believe it yourself? 

If your vow is broken, I do believe it. 
You have taken the Swadeshi vow? 

Yes. 

Do you think that if you eat English 
sugar, you would get the plague? 

It may be plague or anything. 

Do you think that if you eat English 
sugar, you might lose this action? 

That is carrying it too far. 

What would happen, if you invoke the 
English law to help you? 


Tilak 

Mr. Justice Darling 

Tilak 

Sir Edward Carson 
Tilak 

Sir Edward Carson 
Tilak 

Sir Edward Carson: 

Tilak : 

Sir Edward Carson : 

Tilak : 

Sir Edward Carson: 
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: This is a religious law that is wha 
speaking of. It is not an English law. 

How his Lordship felt exasperated on hearing Tilak’s non¬ 
committal answers to questions relating to the Nasik conspiracy 
case would be clear from the following passage: 

Sir Edward Carson: A great number more were prosecuted for 
attempting to wage war on the King? 

Tilak ‘ I think so. 

Sir Edward Carson: You know that very well? ' 

Tilak : I read the proceedings and from my read¬ 

ing of the proceedings, I can give evi¬ 
dence. 

Sir Edward Carson; Amongst those convicted there was V. D. 
Savarkar? 

Tilak : I think he was one of them. 


Sir Edward Carson: Do not you know it? 

Mr. Spence : How can he know it? He was not present 

Mr. Justice Darling: He says he has read the proceedings, Sir 
Edward Carson is not asking him if he 
saw the man convicted. 


Sir Edward Carson: No, nor whether he saw him commit the 
. murder. 

Mr. Justice Darling: He can ask him if he knows that Colum¬ 
bus discovered America but he did not 
see him do it, of course. 

In the course of his questions Sir Edward Carson asked 
Tilak whether Mr. V. M. Bhat, one of the accused in the Nasik 
conspiracy case, was in his employment still. Tilak replied: I do 
not know yet, but I think he is. 1 am here now. 

Sir Edward Carson: Do not be ashamed of it? 

Tilak : 1 am not ashamed of anything. When 

members convicted sit in Parliament, why 
should I he ashamed of him? 


These replies drove his Lordship to such a verge of despair 
that his Lordship at last confessed as follows: 

“ I do not see we are getting much out of this. It might he 
better to read the American Liquor Laws.” 
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Sir Edward Carson; 


Tilak 

Sir Edward Carson 
Tilak 
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'J/ Feeling convinced that the jury would not find in plaintffl^T 
avonr so far as the last two libels were concerned and eager to 
prejudice the jury as regards the first four libels also. Sir Edward 
Carson turned to the cow-protection Societies libel. The follow¬ 
ing are a lew of the questions and answers which followed; 

Sir Edward Carson: Is that your point on which you ask the 
jury to give you damages? The difference 
you know is that yon did not start 
an organisation as the Anti-cow-killing 
Society? 

Yes. 

But you brought together all the Anti- 
cow-killing Societies and turned them 
into a whole? 

I made a suggestion to that effect. 

Was it not done? 

I have never worked at it. I have never 
written to them. It is a newspaper sug¬ 
gestion. I have never worked at it. I have 
never brought it about. 

Referring to certain passages in the ‘Indian Unrest’ not 
included in the statement of claim, though these passages occur¬ 
red in close proximity to passages objected to, his Lordship 
thought it necessary, during the progress of the cross-examina¬ 
tion, to make the following observations: 

You see, gentlemen, one point about this is—there are 
several—that there are these words published by the defendant 
“He not only convoked popular meetings in which his fieiy elo¬ 
quence denounced the Mahomedans as the sworn foes of 
Hindus”'—if you think that contains a libel on him, you cannot 
give him a half penny for it, because lie does not bring an action 
for that. He purposely admits those words, so that whether those 
words are libellous or not, they are not in the case. 

On 31st January, during the cross-examination, Tilak had 
rubbed Sir Edward Carson repeatedly on his sore point and 
must have immensely enjoyed his discomfiture. The questions 
and answers which thrilled the atmosphere of the court-room 
deserve reproduction: 
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(vard Carson: 


Tilak 


Sir Edward Carson: 


That is not what you say. If a man comes 
to the conclusion that the British officer 
is exercising unrestricted power, he may 
expect a bomb. Is that what you say? 
Not ‘he’—in the country a state of things 
is produced which creates bombs, as in 
Ireland. 

I dp not think we ought to try that coun¬ 
try in this ease. (Reading a passage) What 
does ‘Pandit’ in ‘Pandit Motley’ mean? 
It is a translation of ‘ learned man \ It is 
a title given to any learned Hindu. 

Sir Edward Carson: Was the partition of Bengal the cause of 
all this? 

Yes, I think so. 

Setting up the partition of Bengal was 
the cause of the bombing? 

Exactly as in the case of Ireland and 
Ulster. 

Never mind Ulster. Ulster will take care of 
itself. You will not gain anything by try¬ 
ing to introduce personal matters into 
the case? 

I am not introducing personal matters into 
the case. You will find Ireland quoted in 
the article. 

Mr. Joseph Baptist a, who was present in the court during 
the hearing of this case has, in the following words*, sketched 
another parallel scene: 

There were several sparring matches between Tilak 
and Carson in which counsel came oif second best. One en¬ 
counter is very notable. Counsel with the object of making 
the requisite impression upon the jury, quoted passages 
after passages from the Ke#ari and the Makratta and asked 
in crescendo voice, ‘ Is not this sedition? ” “ No, It is legiti¬ 
mate criticism” was the invariable, cool reply. At last, 
filled with holy wrath, he asked, “Well, what language do 
you really consider sedition? ” Prompt came the answer, 
“ Quotations from your orations on Irish Home Rule ”. Sir 
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Tilak : 

Sir Edward Carson: 

Tilak : 

Sir Edward Carson: 


Tilak 
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^/"Edward was completely floored. Second Battle of 
Boyne’ whispered Sir John Simon 
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14th February 1919 Was the sixth day of the hearing of the 
libel action. Sir John Simon, while re-examining Tilak questioned 
him regarding the apologies submitted by the Times of India 
and the Globe in 1899. As proof of Tilak’s loyalty, Sir John 
sought to bring on record Tilak’s statement after the outbreak 
of Anglo-German hostilities in August 1914, Sir Edward Carson 
raised objections, but they did not prevail. Mr. Justice 
Chandavarkar’s remarks in the judgment in the 1 aimaharaj case 
in 1910 and the reversal of that judgment by their Lordships 
of the Privy Council in 1915 formed the basis of a set of ques¬ 
tions. The following remarks bearing on honesty in judges and 
trustees would he found interesting: 


Sir John Simon 


Tilak 


: Had you any pecuniary interest in the 
Taimaharaj case at all? 

: None whatever, and it was acknowledged 
by both parties. 

Mr. Justice Darling : He did not say he understood honesty to 
be limited to pecuniary honesty. If he did, 
it would show he did not understand what 
to be honest is. 

Sir John Simon : That is perfectly true, my Lord. 

Ma. Justice Darling: It is a most mean limitation to say that 
a man can be an honest man so long as he 
does not take property which is not his. 

: If it could be said, as nobody would be 
likely to say at the present day, that a 
judge was not an hottest judge, one would 
not mean he took bribes but Ire did not 
try cases as fairly as he could. 

Mr. Justice Darling: That is so, and the same in other cases. 

Dishonesty may take many forms, one 
form is pecuniary dishonesty, other forms 
are quite different. ... I think the exam¬ 
ple given by Sir John Simon about the 
judge is a very interesting one, because, 
those who wrote about Lord Bacon. I 
think, arc pretty well agreed that he was 


Sir John Simon 
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a quite honest judge, that he decide 
quite honestly and properly, but he did 
take bribes, 

Tilak’s re-examination by Sir John*Simon was followed by 
his further cross-examination by Sir Edward Carson. A further 
re-examination of Tilak by Mr. Spence brought the plaintiff’s 
case to a close. 

Sir Edward Carson, in opening the defendants' case that 
evening, did not forget to mention the fact that Sir Valentine 
Chirol had been recently attached by the British Government 
to the Delgation at the Peace Conference in Paris. Sir Valentine 
Chirol, remarked he, withdraws nothing arid apologises for no¬ 
thing in his book, because an apology or withdrawal. * would be 
a disaster of the greatest kind as regards the Government of 
India ’. Raising the question why Tilak had preferred England 
for filing the libel action, Sir Edward replied it as follows: 

He dare not take an action for many reasons, first, 
because of his well-known history; secondly because it 
would be thoroughly understood there, what all these things 
.... really meant and what were the effects they were 
likely to produce amongst Indian Subjects. It is all very 
well to come into the cool atmosphere of England and to 
either minimise or ridicule statements that are made day 
after day of stirring up sedition, of inciting to political 
assassination arid of leading to these diabolical crimes that 
have been committed and to say, ‘How could that lead 
anybody to murder? ’ 

Turning to Tilaks writings, he described them as ‘the 
vilest writings, unequalled in their audacity and in their attempt 
to promote crime and assassination as against the English officers, 
whom he distinguishes from the British Government. Tilak, who 
was the greatest libeller of British officers and the British 
Government had, in Sir Edward’s opinion, no character in a 
court of justice. The following extract from Sir Edward’s address 
deserves to be reproduced as typical of that gentleman: 

Damages! Damages to Tilak for libel, for abuse that 
he got for false charges! Why, Gentlemen of the Jury, I 
should have though he would have asked you rather to give 
him a medal as the champion libeller of our fellow-subjects 
of England and the men that we sent there to do their duty. 
Sir Edward Carson warned the gentlemen of the Jury that 
the> were no better judges of the effects of Tilak’s writings than 
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Justice Davar and that they could not understand ‘the 
effects of this explosive matter and the powder magazine of 
India’ better than that judge. If the jury were to return a ver¬ 
dict in Tilaks favour, it would amount, remarked Sir Edward 
Carson, to giving a free licence in India to re-open the preaching 
of terrible crimes. 

On 17th February, the seventh day of the hearing of the 
case. Sir Edward Carson resumed bis overnight speech. To 
justify what Sir Valentine Chirol had written regarding Tilak, 
he sought to explain ‘ the elements which Tilak had at Ids dispo¬ 
sal when he put forward the most wicked doctrines of anarchy’. 
Tilak had been fostering, remarked Sir Edward, a new Hindu 
Nationalism, drawing nourishment from superstition and reli¬ 
gion. Swadeshi and Swarajya were the battle-cries of this 
Nationalism. Sir Edward explained Tilak’s manifold activities 
since 1892-93 as only an illustration of this broad proposition. A 
generation of youths, in Maharastra and Bengal, steeped in his 
teachings, organised the bomb-cult and the pistol-cult between 
1901 and 1910. Sir Edward’s main complaint against Tilak for 
having approached a British Court of Justice was thus voiced : 

Give me damages to set up my character in India— 
because his character here does not matter—I, who have 
done this day after day, week after week, year after year.. 
I, who have educated the children and the students in the 
doctrines which have brought them to sorrow and grief and 
misery—I come to a Court of Justice and ask damages to 
set up my character. For what? In order that I may go back 
to India and that I may tell my people there : At all events 
in London I could get a Jury who say that I can go on 
teaching Swadeshi and Ganapati, and write as much as I 
like'- about tine cult of the bomb, and hold up British 
officers and British magistrates to opprobrium—I may do 
all that—that is the verdict of the Jury in London. Do not 
mind what they say here. Perhaps then he hopes, he will 
be another step towards the Swaraj and driving out the 
British Government from India, which he has so long tried 
to effect. 

When Sir Edward felt satisfied that he had succeeded in 
showing Tilak to be the leader of an anti-British conspiracy of 
an All-India nature, he requested the Jury, in his characteristic 
way, to consider the Plaintiff’s complaint wholesale and not 
piecemeal: 

There is one innuendo for the whole lot and it is not 
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proper method to select a libel here and a libel there 
and say that they are separate libels. . . . You might as 
well tell me that if a man is accused of murdering Ins 
mother-in-law and of stealing a pipe from his father-in-law s 
pocket, and, it was proved that he did murder his mother- 
in-law and he did not steal the pipe, he would get the 
damages I The thing is absurd. 

Before Sir Edward concluded, he justified the? first four out 
of the six alleged libels on the ground of fair reporting. After 
some discussion, his Lordship ruled that the Jury would say 
whether it is a libel at all, and, if it is a libel at all, having regard 
to the whole thing, what are the damages. 

After Sir Edward had resumed his seat, Sir Valentine Chirol 
was sworn in and Mr. Eustace Hills, Sir Edward s colleague, 
conducted his examination-in-ehief. Sir John Simon put sonic 
very searching and inconvenient questions to Sir Valentine in the 
course of his cross-examination. Sir Valentine had to say that 
Tilak was never indicted on any charge of forgery or corruption. 
Either unwilling or unable to produce the letters sent to him 
by the Maharaja of Kolhapur, Sir Valentine Chirol remarked 
that the letters were merely formal letters of friendship and 
expressions of sympathy with him in that case. Sir John led 
Chirol to say that valuable—not the most valuable—material 
for writing his bopk was supplied to him from official sources. 
Sir Valentine had also to admit that Mr. Robertson and Mr. 
Montgomerie, two Government officials from India, were present 
In Court and that the formers services had been lent by the 
Indian Government to help him in his case*. It came to light, as 
this cross-examination proceeded, that Tilak had riot been sup¬ 
plied certain official information which had been supplied to 
Sir Valentine Chirol. 


Sir Valentine Chirofs cross-examination by Sir John Simon 
and his re-examination by Sir Edward Carson occupied the 
court’s time on 18th February during the early hours. As Sir 
John questioned Chirol regarding the inconsistencies in the two 
confessions of Kanhere, Jackson’s murderer, Chirol was upset 
and Sir John remarked, " There’s no need for us to get hot about 


Certain documents recently published show that Mr. Montgomerie 
held many allegations made by Chirol to be unwarranted. Tilak’s suc¬ 
cess in the Chirol Case would, Government felt sure, land Government 
itself in a defamation case. To avoid this. Government helped Chirol. 
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I have already admitted to von. Sir, that there are 
inconsistencies in this statement and other statements made, but 
that the statements have to be taken as a whole and with other 
evidence on that same point ”—Sir Valentine struggled to keep 
himself firm to statements of this import as he faced Sir John's: 
questions regarding Kanhere's confessions. Sir John put the wit¬ 
ness several questions regarding the annual Shivaji celebrations 
at Kolhapur. The following extract shows how Chiral struggled 
to extricate himself from an awkward position: 

Sir John Simon ; Now, will you just tell me this. Is it a view 
held, as far as you know, by the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur in his circle that Shivaji was some 
treacherous scoundrel or do they regard him 
as a hero who acted a noble part? 

Chirol ; I do not think it is their view any more than 

it is my view that lie was a treacherous 
Scoundrel. I say he behaved with treachery 
on one occasion arid, whether he did so or 
not, is really not a matter of issue in this case. 
Because Mr. Tilak upheld the assassination 
of Afzalkhan by Shivaji, whether it was plan¬ 
ned deliberately or not, Shivaji was a great 
character but Mr. Tilak honours him because 
of a great crime which he committed. 

Sir John Simon: Do you think you were answering tire ques¬ 
tion? Let me put it again in rather a different 
form. It is fair to say, is it, not, that it is a 
disputed, and therefore, I suppose a disputa¬ 
ble question, whether Shivajfs conduct on 
this famous occasion was properly described 
as treacherous or not? 

I believe it is disputed. 

And it is not the only historical event, the 
merits of which people dispute about Jong 
after it happened? 

Probably not. 

Lord Sandhurst, ex-Governor of Bombay , was the first wit ¬ 
ness on behalf of the defendants. During the examination-in- 
chief of this witnesses, Sir Ellis Hume-Williams sought to elicit 
information regarding Mr. Rand as an officer and administrator. 


Chirol : 
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also tried to introduce questions and answers in Parlfe 
ifft which followed the Rand-Ayerst murders. It was also 
Counsers desire to bring on record Prof. Gokhale’s letter of 
apology. On all these occasions, Sir John Simon raised weighty 
legal objections, which his Lordship had to consider with 
respect. During his cross-examination, Lord Sandhurst replied 
to Sir John that lie knew it as a fact that Mr. Tilak had seen 
Mr. Rand on various occasions and added that he did not wish 
to detract from any services Mr. Tilak had rendered. Sir Edward 
Carson, in the course of the re-examination of the witness, asked 
him whether the twin calamity of plague and famine had added 
to the incitements in Tilak’s papers. Lord Sandhurt’s reply 
deserves reproduction. Said his Lordship: 

I do not think there can be a doubt of it with the 
population suffering so much as that unhappy population 
did, which I can never think of without emotion. 

Sir Richard Lamb, the Collector of Poona in .1897-98, was 
the next witness. He admitted that the speech which he had 
delivered within a week of the Rand-Ay erst murders, was 
delivered by him under orders and the draft of the speech had 
been approved by Government. Sir Edward Giles, the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bombay, from 1897 to 1907, was th< last 
witness in. His tendency to give lengthy replies induced his 
Lordship to remark; I have long noticed that people, who have 
been engaged in Civil Sendee in India, are not brief. Sir Edward 
Giles was a gentleman who could enjoy laughter in others, even 
though it was at his own cost. So he remarked at one stage: I 
am very glad to be a source of amusement. He deposed that 
Mr. Tilak had what might be called a very complex mind. 
Called upon to state precisely what Tilak had said when he had 
met him soon after his release in 1898, Sir Edward Giles stated 
the following : 


He said, to the best of his knowledge and belief—and 
it made a very great impression on me at the time—that it 
was no use to argue constitutionally with the British 
Government because you might spend years in writing and 
arguing and arguing and writing, and, it would not move 
the British Government, but that it was necessary to be 
more drastic in your methods with the British Govern¬ 
ment so as to give them a shock. 

The examination of this witness was followed by the admis- 
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x&tijoi depositions of certain witnesses who were examine! 

mission in India. Arguments for and against the.admissibi¬ 
lity of some of these depositions and the rulings of his Lordship 
occupied part of the court's time on 18th and 19th February, 

Sir Edward Carson took almost 7 hours explaining to the 
jury the case of the defendants—three hours on 19th February 
and four on 20th. Anticipating that the Tairnaharaj case libel 
would appear to the jury the weakest part of the defence, he 
handled it at the very outset. ‘ Was the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Chandavarkar fairly reported by Sir Valentine Chirol? and ‘ was 
Chirol\s comment upon that judgment a fair comment? ’—these, 
remarked Sir Edward Carson, were the only pertinent questions 
which the jury had to consider. Anticipating that the 
apology submitted In 1899 by The Times of India and The 
Globe might carry some weight with the jury, he submitted the 
following to justify his view that the apology cannot help the 
plaintiff in any way: 

What a newspaper may take upon itself in the nature 
of litigation of this. Kind is matter for their own judgment 
and they may think it better even, very often, that they 
should fight a case or they may think it is better to say, * it 
is sorry 5 as it costs nothing, than to go on and justify it 
which may cost several thousands of pounds. 

Sir Edward Carson also pointed out that Sir Valentine 
Chirol had, unlike the Globe , never charged Tilak for having 
directed a campaign of murder or for having been an organiser 
of murder. Asking the jury to consider the case as a whole, he 
divided Tilak s political, anti-bureaucracy campaign into- two 
periods, the first covering the period between 1893 and 1897 and 
the second covering the years 1905 and 1908. Quoting article 
after article from the Kesari , he showed that Tilak had been 
fostering, between 1893 and 1896, a feeling of hatred for English 
officers. Trying to impress on the jury his client's view that Tilak, 
by his writings, incited Chaphekar to murder Mr. Rand, lie 
indulged in wild rhetoric as the following samples would show: 

Now, Gentlemen, that passage by itself is one of the 
most scandalous passages of these virulent articles against 
Mr. Rand. It really beats, in its suggestions, anything that 
any honourable man could have put forward under the 
circumstances with which we are dealing—the charge there 
that for the very purpose of irritating and making niisera- 
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e this alague-stricken people—Mr, Rand used them, a' 
though there were no real plague-stricken people who 
required to go to the segregation camp, for the purpose of 
keeping it up, he selected people as victims in order that 
Hie number of plague cases might appear the same. 



Why* Gentlemen, X say that that one passage is enough 
to account for Mr. Rand's murder. I am not saying that 
Mr. Tilak wanted to have Mr. Rand murdered. We have 
never said anything of the kind, but vve say that the doc¬ 
trines he was preaching .... were calculated to lead and 
incite infuriated and frenzied people, as these were, 
into acts of this kind. . . . This libeller of the dead comes 
here and he says in his evidence ‘ it is true * although he 
does not give a single case to prove it. This libeller of the 
dead comes here, beseeching of you to clear his character 
and to give him damages for what has been sard in 
this book. 


.... When you are considering Sir Valentine Chimbs 
comments and deductions from the writings and publica¬ 
tions of Mr. Tilak, you must try to put yourself in the posi¬ 
tion of the historian-journalist faithfully trying to give the 
public a real picture of what happened in India and what 
was the cause of Indian Unrest. 

Referring to Tilaks comments following Prof. Goklutle’s 
letter of apology to Lord Sandhurst, Sir Edward Carson indulged 
in the following vituperation: 

Why, Gentlemen of the Jury, a greater incitement to 
He as regards what had been taking place in Poona could 
not be conceived, and that man comes here to ask damages 
for libel. I say it is an outrage, upon courts that a man of 
such a character could suggest such a lie. Go on lying, lying 
and lying, and support me, is what he means in the whole 
of that. 

While describing the second period of Tiiak’s political 
activities. Sir Edward Carson referred to the Shivaji and 
Ganapati celebrations, the Swadeshi and boycott movements 
and the effects of the national education movement on the 
younger generation. Tilak’s absence from India in the Mandalay 
jail at the time of the Jackson murder at Nasik in 1909 appeared 
immaterial to Sir Edward Carson, because, according to him, 
the seed thrown broadcast by Tilak from 1905-08 was bearing 
fruit in the form of the Nasik murder. Bracketing together 
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[arson burst forth as follows 
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These are a gang of treasonable conspirators out there, 
who have between them brought about these disasters. 
This gentleman, coining away from them all and coming to 
a place where he is utterly unknown, where the atmosphere 
is different and where his history is not understood, comes, 
as it were, with a clean slate and with different companions 
to try and induce you, forsooth, to give him a verdict and 
to give him damages for this libel action. 

Reminding the Jury that the case was important from a 
public point of view. Sir Edward Carson made the following 
observations: 

You are really asked—and that is the object of his com¬ 
ing here—to set him up in India as a man, who can continue 
the course of action which he adopted in his Press and that 
he lias a right, notwithstanding these decisions of the 
judges out there in his cases, to, do it with impunity. I need 
hardly remind you of the far-reaching effects of such a 
verdict as that on the peace of the Government of India 
and on the difficulties of the White officials out there, who 
do their duty so well to the country. 

Sir Edward Carson’s parting kick was what we would call 
ungenerous, but it was what he calculated would have the best 
appeal to the jury of Englishmen, who had only recently 
emerged from the painful and prolonged ordeal of a devastating 
war. Turning to Tilak’s declaration of loyalty after the outbreak 
of the Great War, be sarcastically remarked that he had forgot¬ 
ten to add God Save the King . Ignoring all that 1 iiak had 
done for the encouragement of recruiting. Sir Edward Carson 
misrepresented him by referring to the gag order served upon 
him a few months before he left India. 

Sir John Simon's summing up commenced on 20th February 
and continued on 21st February 19.19, which was the 1 eleventh 
and proved to be the last day of the case. At the very outset, 
trying to state what was no part of a British Advocate’s business. 
Sir John tried to restore the Judge and the Jury to the proper 
m0 od—a course necessitated by the fulminations of Sir Edward 
Carson. Remarked Sir John Simon: 

It is no part of the business of a British Advocate to 
identify himself with the opinions or the writings or the 
policy "of the client for whom he appears; it is no part of 
the business of a British Jury before it finds a verdict in 
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SHfaymir of the plaintiff to satisfy themselves that they ap-k 
2L?2pove of all that the Plantiff lias don<. and it 1 may say so 
with the greatest respect to my Lord, it is no part or 
course, of the duty of a British Judge to have any part in 
the trial of a case, and no British Judge ever does, than that 
of seeing that, whatever a man’s opinion may be, when he 
brings a case to these courts, lie should be required, no 
doubt just like any other man, to prove his case, and n he 
proves his case, then he is entitled to the consequences 
which that proof brings him. 

Remarking that Tilak’s convictions for sedition, his un¬ 
restrained criticism of British officialdom iti India, his associa¬ 
tion wth gentlemen like Paranjpe and Savarkar and similar 
extraneous questions had nothing whatever to do with the case. 
Sir John Simon repudiated the suggestion of a conspiracy which 
Sir Edward Carson had shrewdly dropped. '1 he simple question 
for decision, remarked Sir John Simon, was whether Chiiols 
‘Indian Unrest’ contained the six separate, defamatory state¬ 
ments about the plaintiff. Before trying to ascertain whether the 
comment in the book is fair or not, the jury has to see, explained 
Sir John, whether the defendants have proved the truth of their 
statements. Turning to Sir Edward Carsons remarks regarding 
newspapers, Sir John reminded the jury that the apology ol the 
Times of India and the Globe do play a vital role in the case 
and that Chiral's allegations against Tilak as a trustee did riot 
deserve to be treated light-heartedly. Sir John requested the 
jury to note carefully the facts that Tilak was nominated by 
Lord Sandhurst to the Bombay Legislative Council after his 
violent criticism of Mr. Rand, that the Government of Bombay 
and the Bombay Judge had expressly stated that they could not 
attribute to Tilak incitement to murder and, lastly, that the 
Times of India had frankly admitted that it had erred in saying 
that Tilak had been directing, if he had not organised, a cam¬ 
paign of murder. The clear statement of the issues by Sir John, 
noted below, is characteristic of him in more ways than one: 


Each of you gentlemen have to do justice to a man, 
be his skin white or black, be his character good or bad. . . 
My business is to see, in spite of the prejudice which very 
naturally arises against a man who had written like that 
and has been convicted like that,‘that we in these courts 
still secure that even the devil gets his due • • • • I say be 
that as it may, whatever be this man’s record and what- 
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ever be the circumstances of prejudice against him, you 
will see that he is given your honest judgment with respect 
to the very issue that is before you. The issue is this. Are 
you really prepared to say that the defendants have proved 
what they wrote about Tilak in reference to the Rand 
murder when you are faced with the tremendous difficulty 
which instantly strikes the mind, haying regard to those 
four or five facts to which ! have just called your attention. 

The question raised by Sir John regarding the Jackson libel 
and his dig at Sir Edward Carson are noteworthy: 

1 should like, while it is fresh in your mind, to present 
to you one or two considerations about the Jackson case, 
because what really struck me as one who has been listen¬ 
ing to my learned friend, accomplished advocate as we 
know him to be, is that he certainly is not facing his 
difficulties, and, I can only suppose, it is because he realises 
that he cannot overcome them .... Gentlemen, the next 
point is this. T wonder whether you yourselves are not al¬ 
ready bursting to ask this question, as I confess I have been 
for some time, of my friend on the other side: You read 
these books, book after book, in order to show that Mr. Tilak 
was criticising and denouncing Mr. Rand—a wretched, 
miserable business—but where is the denouncing of Mr. 
Jackson? During all the time Mr. Tilak was out and writ¬ 
ing these papers, where do you find in the Kesari or the 
Mahratta this denouncing of Mr. Jackson? The answer is 
“ nowhere ”, 

On 21st February, when he resumed his address, Sir John 
took up the libels in order. As the defendants had made much 
of the point that the plaintiff had not raised any objection to 
certain passages in ‘Indian Unrest' to which he should have 
taken objection. Sir John met the objection thus: It is no answer 
to the plaintiff when he says these words are a libel on me, to 
say: there are other passages in the book which you do not com¬ 
plain of winch also are injurious to you. Asking the jury to find 
out whether Tilak had in fact started any cow-protection 
Society and whether, if he had, his object was to provoke the 
Mohoinedans. Sir John, after a survey of the evidence led on 
behalf of the defendants, appealed to the Jury in the follow¬ 
ing words: 

You have no alternative but to say Sir Valentine Chirol 
may be well justified in making comments that he makes 
elsewhere in his book, but, in saying that, he is saying some- 
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Oiing which he is quite unable to justify, and as -he is quite 
unable to justify it, the usual consequences must follow. 

Tracing the plaintiff's relations with the Natu Brothers and 
reading relevant portions of the plaintiff s depos tion, Sir John 
asserted that the defendants had failed to lead any factual evi* 
dence to show that the plaintiff had ever organised any 
gymnastic societies. 

While dealing with the blackmail libel, Sir John traced 
elaborately the Swadeshi movement and Tilak’s writings in 
furtherance thereof. As Sir Edward Carson had laid great stress 
on one article in the Kcsari wherein filak had said that the use 
of foreign or English articles in marriage-ceremonies would 
prove inauspicious to the married couple, Sir John took great 
pains to explain the plain meaning of Tilak’s words. This was 
his appeal to the jury on this specific point: 

Gentlemen, you must in this case, if you want to do 
justice here, determine that you are not going to treat Tilak 
as condemned in these matters merely because you find 
there has been, in some instances to which vour attention 
has been called, violence or crime committed in this place 
or that. You must demand a connection arid if you get a 
connection such as might justify the accusation which this 
book in fact makes, that is a very different matter. I say. 
Gentlemen, therefore, that on this libel the thing really is 
as plain as a 'thing can be. You will judge of the gravity of 
it in all the circumstances of the case and you will award 
such damages as, in all the circumstances of the case, you 
may think right, but to regard it as a justified libel is, in my 
submission to you, a thing you can hardly do. 

Turning to the Taimaharaj case libel where he was confi¬ 
dent of being on the strongest ground. Sir John Simon exposed 
the hollowness of the plea of fair and accurate reporting. The 
following extracts from this portion of Sir John’s speech would 
suffice to show how weighty and convincing his argument was: 

I point out to von, therefore, that as a matter of fact 
there is not any evidence at all that what is here set out and 
is vouched for as a fair and accurate report of the proceed¬ 
ings, is a fair and accurate report of the proceedings—not 
the least. In the second place, I point out to you that it is 
not capable of being disputed that the burden of proof Ups 
upon the defence, but they do not prove it, even if they 
produce and read 20 times the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Chandavarkar, because, as Lord Halsbury said, that is not 
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he thing of which you can presume you have a fair 
accurate report of the proceedings at all. 

To put it at its very lowest, anything more reckless and 
anything more inaccurate than this account of the Tai- 
maharaj case cannot be conceived and anything less to do 
with the subject of Indian Unrest cannot be conceived. 

Sir John Simon very cautiously and delicately replied to 
Sir Edward Carsons deductions from Tilak’s words # horrible, 
if untrue \ He reminded the gentlemen of the jury that if they 
took Tilak’s articles relating to plague administration and the 
jubilee-night murders as a whole, they would find two different 
streams running in them and that it would not be right that they 
should give their attention solely to the one and avoid looking 
at the other. Explaining Chaphekars two statements in their 
relation to Tilak and the Kesari , Sir John made the following 
observations; 

Although these two statements of Ghaphekar are not 
in all respects consistent, there is this consistency between 
them that neither of them ever mentioned Mr. Tilak’s name, 
neither of them ever mentioned the Kesari, neither of them 
ever mentioned the Mahratta , neither of them ever men¬ 
tioned any newspaper whatever, neither of them suggest 
that it was the hand of Tilak or that the real author of the 
murder was Tilak in any form. 

Sir John Simon’s remarks regarding the availability to 
Chirol of Chaphekars autobiography and the non-availability 
of the same to Tilak bear reproduction: 

Sir Valentine Chirol is a favoured person, I do not say 
he is not entitled to the favour he gets, still less do 1 say that 
that very distinguished Indian official, the late Sir William 
Lee-Wamer, was in the least departing from his duty when 
he allowed Sir Valentine Chirol to see material that he had, 
which came from official sources, but it now appears—it 
took a little time to get it—that Sir Valentine Chirol believed 
that amongst the material which he saw was an extract 
from, or some copy of a document, not before you and not 
before me and not before Mr. Tilak, namely, something 
which is called the autobiography of this man, and indeed 
that it was before him is pretty obvious because it. is from 
that document that he has got that shlok which he prints 
at the top of page 46 ir^ this book . . . You will remember 
that the plaintiff in this case, and those advising him out in 
India long before I knew anything about it, made applica¬ 
tion to the Government of India and said: There is a thing 
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led the “Autobiography of Chaphekar:” May we sec 
onsider for a moment why the Plaintiff should want to 
see it. If the thing which Chaphekar wrote when in prison 
was a thing which would hang Mr. Tilak, 1 wonder whether 
it might not, in some form or other, have been as available 
as was the extract from the shlok at the top of page 46, Sup * 
posing that autobiography, which the plaintiff has never 
seen, of Chaphekar, contained some statement which gave 
a perfectly different explanation of how he came to commit 
that murder, that would be very valuable to the plaintiff. 
.... While I am not here, with all this material justifying, 
as it seems to me, the case of the Plaintiff, going to spend 
time in grumbling, it must be quite obvious to you Sir 
Valentine Chirol is a very favoured individual, because the 
autobiography, which it is contrary to the interest of the 
state for Mr. Tilak to see is a document which a very 
important official, quite properly 1 do not doubt, allowed 
him to see, at any rate, a portion of it. 

Sir John, who felt his client’s case rested on sure ground so 
far as the Jackson libel was concerned, did not devote much 
time to rebutting what had been stated by Sir Edward Carson. 
Tilak’s warning to the Nasik youths in 1906 to stick to constitu¬ 
tional methods, the difference in the atmosphere of Nasik and 
Poona and Tilak’s casual relation with Nasik and the total 
absence in Tilak’s writings of any incitement to harm or condemn 
Mr. Jackson —these were the main points which he stressed. At 
the close of his address, Sir John replied to Carson’s argument 
of a great public issue being involved in the case. What he 
asked the Jury to remember on this point deserves reproduction: 

If you are going to consider wider aspects, I would ask 
you in two sentences to remember this : You may see as you 
read these papers that there are a great many fellow sub¬ 
jects of ours who are casting doubt upon the justice and 
impartiality of the British administration. You and I believe 
from our hearts they are quite wrong. . . . They do very 
wrong, many of them admit it, if they do not recognise— 
as, to do Mr. Tilak justice, there are passages in his papers 
which do—that British rule has conferred immense benefits 
on them, but if we are going to consider the reaction in a 
case like this, just bear in mind that it is made a matter of 
complaint by the defendants that Mr. Tilak should come 
here, .... he has the impudence to bring his action here 
in a British Court of Justice. I ask you not to take that into 
consideration; I ask you to say that any citizen of the King¬ 
dom is welcome to come here, whatever his record, what 
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ever his race, whatever his colour, whatever his religion, and 
you will show him, even though he and some of his fellows 
may not have realised it before, there is one thing British 
institutions will secure for every subject of the King and 
that is justice, though the heavens fall. 

His Lordship Mr. Justice Darling started his summing up 
to the jury at about 3-30 pan. and continued for nearly an hour 
and a half. At the very outset, his Lordship remarked that sedi¬ 
tion and high treason differed but little and suggested that Tilak* 
twice convicted of sedition, had no justification to complain that 
his character had been damaged His Lordship refused to accept 
Sir John Simons contention that there were six, separate libels; 
he had made up his mind to treat the whole as one single libeL 
Repeating his ruling that the comments made by the defendants 
were on a matter of public importance, he intimated to the jury 
that what was left for it to decide was simply whether the com¬ 
ments were fair or not. His Lordship’s remarks regarding the 
Taimahar: j libel showed that his Lordship was inclined to ignore 
completely the fact that Tilak had been clean acquitted of the 
criminal charges against him by the Bombay High Court in 
1904. While explaining the other libels, though his Lordship 
took care invariably to remark, ‘It is for you to judge’, the 
explanation clearly showed that his Lordship’s mind had been 
made up against the Plaintiff. The anecdotes and fables which 
his Lordship narrated made it clear to the jury that, in his Lord¬ 
ship’s opinion, Tilak’s writings in the Kesari were responsible 
for the murder both of Mr. Rand and Mr. Jackson. The follow¬ 
ing words* from his Lordship's Summing up clearly show that 
las mind was made up against the plaintiff ; 

You are just as much bound to be fair to Sir Valentine 
Chirol, to be fair to the British people and the administrators 
here, as to be fair to the plaintiff who comes before you. 
and you are not to say: I will do a brave thing; I will find 
in favour of the plaintiff although I do not think he is 
entitled to a verdict. 

The reference to Savarkar’s ‘ Mazzini * gave his Lordship a 
chance to give vent to his Lordship’s precious views regarding 
that Italian patriot The following passage, containing his Lord- 
sllip’s reference to the gag order recently served on Tilak, shows 
the deep prejudice his Lordship had formed about Tilak, and his 
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.ip s eagerness to convey the prejudice to the gentlemen 
ury : 

He (the plaintiff) had to lx prohibited and he was 
prohibited from making any speech, because he was going 
about dissuading the people of India from entering the 
British army; when we were, as you know, ever since 1914 
down to November last, fighting for our lives against the 
greatest military power that ever existed. The same point 
witli regard to which he had said. 4 Buy German goods, 
buy any goods but do not buy English goods ’.—Gentlemen, 
that is the man who comes to you for damages, 

The jury retired at 5-50 and returned at 6-17. As expected, 
the jury found unanimously for the defendants. Sir Edward 
Carson asked for judgment with costs and the prayer was 
granted by his Lordship, Thus ended Tilak’s libel action against 
Sir Valentine Chirol. 



Mr. Joseph Baptista, who was present in Mr. Justice 
Darling's court when the jury brought its verdict, stated later 0 
that Tilak was sanguine ol success to the last moment and that 
the verdict shocked him. “After the verdict” continues Mr. 
Baptista, we drove home in. silence. Till midnight, we sat silent 
and then went to bed. The next morning, he was in my room as 
if nothing had happened with his usual: awake, arise or be 
forever fallen ” 


1 hat Tilak must have felt disappointed for a few hours need 
not be doubled. The disappointment must have been mainly 
due to the Judge's summing up, That an English Judge should 
deviate so seriously from the high standard for which British 
Justice is well-known must have surprised and disappointed him. 
There was, otherwise, no cause for him to feel disappointed. 
He had launched upon the venture, knowing quite well that it 
might fail. When, on his reaching England, the war abruptly 
ended, the chances of success, such as they were, had, he knew 
quite well, disappeared. Still, he persisted in what he had under¬ 
taken. The result was that British justice had been weighed in 
the balance and had been found wanting. 

When TiInk's friends and followers in Maharastra knew 
that he had lost his libel action against Chirol, they realised 
what a heavy, financial loss it meant for Tilak. The expenditure 
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ich Tilak had incurred as Plaintiff was, in itself, lieavy.^n 
addition to that, he was now required to pay the defendants' 
costs. Estimating that the total loss to Tilak would aggregate 
nearly three lacs of rupees, they started collecting money to 
raise a fund to relieve Tilak of this personal, financial burden. 
Though, in a sense, the litigation was of a personal nature and 
though Tilak himself always treated it as such, the Government 
of Bombay had, by their attitude, changed the nature of the 
action. Tilak’s followers could easily see that Mr. Justice 
Darling had converted a libel action into a sedition trial. When 
Tilak learnt in England that subscriptions were being collected, 
he more than once insisted that the collections should be stop¬ 
ped forthwith. In spite of his protests, the collections continued. 
Even Muslim papers and papers in Sind appealed to their 
readers to contribute to the fund. Tilak had, at last, to remain 
content with the protest that he had clearly entered. 

The following passage from the editorial comments of the 
Leader, the Moderate paper of Allahabad, would suffice to show 
how the Indian press must have imanurtously condemned the 
verdict in the Chiral case: 

It can be easily imagined what effect would have been 
produced in the' mind of a British Jury by Sir Edward 
Carson’s passionate political and racial appeal to their 
prejudices, when he ‘ emphasised the result of a verdict in 
Mr Tilak’s favour on the Government of India and White 
officials in India*. Mr. Tilak’s countrymen cannot endorse 
Sir Edward’s opinion that he had the most profound British 
justice. It is notorious he has not had it. He was awarded 
eighteen months in 1897 on a flagrant misinterpretation by 
the late Sir Arthur Strachey of 1 disaffection ’ as meaning 
4 absence of affection The later sentence of six years 
transportation commuted to one of simple imprisonment 
was monstrously severe. On both occasions the Indians who 
were in the jury returned a verdict of not guilty and they 
alone knew the language, in which the impugned articles 
were written. In the present case itslf it came out that the 
defendant received valuable assistance from the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay which gave him access to private docu¬ 
ments in the archives of the State and even officials of that 
Government were virtually placed on special duty to un¬ 
earth material for him. If it is Sir Edward Carson’s opinion 
that all this is ‘ the most profound British Justice’, he is 
welcome to think so, but then its value will have to be 
assessed differently. . . . Sir John Simon vainly pleaded 
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‘ even the devil should have his due . That unnameable 
^..ng might conceivably have it, but Mr. Tilak had not hail 
it, arid, he is far from being a ‘devil’. We have many and 
serious differences with him but nothing will deter any oi 
his countrymen from acknowledging his great qualities of 
ability, courage, patriotism, determination, purposefulness. 

We sympathise with Mr. Tilak in the loss of the suit 

with costs. 

Tilak, filing a libel action against Sir Valentine Cliirol in an 
English Court, lias been a puzzle not only since the action was 
lost; that had been a puzzle right from the time the decision was 
taken by Tilak. It continues to be a puzzle upto now. Apart 
from those critics who blame Tilak for the loss of half his life¬ 
time in fruitless litigation, there is a class of critics who have 
maintained that Tilak erred in institulug the libel action in an 
English Court. This class of critics seems to agree with Sir 
Edward Carson, who pointedly and repeatedly asked Tilak why 
he had avoided courts in India. 

Tilak had a very complex mind whose inner working, like 
the inner working of a complex machine; is nod easily grasped 
and fathomed. As he studiously avoided making personal refer¬ 
ences regarding himself, the only key to open out his inner mind 
is his Words, if someone' had, with reference to particular 
occasions in his career, succeeded in drawing him out. What he 
did say in a few letters after he had lost the libel action was 
intended to console relatives like Mr; Vidwans or friends like 
Mr. Khaparde. These letters are valuable and useful, as showing 
Tilak’s mind when the libel action was lost; they do not reveal 
anything as regards his deep purpose in filing the action in an 
English Court. 

There are two letters to Mr. Vidwans written by Tilak 
wherein reference is made to the Chirol case. The earlier* of 
these, dated London 13th March 1919, informs Vic!Wans that he 
had decided not to file an appeal, that he despaired of getting 
an impartial judge or jury—impartial in the sense of being free 
from political bias. The second letter!, dated London 3rd April 
1919, informs Vidwans that he proposed to continue to stay in 
England, in spite of the adverse verdict in the Chirol case. 
Vidwans is asked to find consolation in the fact that he had 
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5 ^*rvived worse days and that he would have been finished much 
earlier, if he h d minded such gusts and squalls. 

The following letter* to Khaparde dated London 27-3-1919 
helps the reader better to understand Tilak’s mind: 

I was rather surprised to find that the result of this 
(Chirol) case dejected you so much. Well, we must take 
our reverses calmly. .There is no help. It was a game. If we 
had succeeded, it would have given us some advantage, not 
in private life but in our public contest with the bureau¬ 
cracy. We have failed, not through any fault or mistake of 
ours but through the incapacity of the British Judge and 
Jury to distinguish between private character and political 
opinions of men. But this is, on its face, an eye-opener to 
our people, and, let us now utilise it as such. So you see that: 
any way we gain, provided we are not disheartened. 

You will see that it. is no use throwing good money after 
bad. Already we have lost heavily, and, I think, I shall have 
to appeal for help in order to get out of bankruptcy caused 
by the present verdict. I have no mind to incur further risks. 
To wind up this affair, Tilak issued, on 27th March 1919, 
detailed instructions to Mr. Vidwansf asking him to dispose of 
the G. P. Notes and assuring him that ha would, on return, set 
financial matters right. On 5th March, he wrote a letter to Sir 
John Simon, thanking him for the best he had done under the 
circumstances. The hostile, interested references to him in the 
London Tunes and other papers, after he had lost the case, did 
not dishearten him. Though these writings aimed at defeating 
Tilak’s Home Rule propaganda, be was confident that no power 
on earth could prevent the establishment in India of some 
measure of popular, responsible Government, 

The real reply to the question why Tilak started proceed¬ 
ings against: Chirol in England would have ben available, the 
present writer ventures to believe, if his innate sense of modesty 
had pot prevented Tilak from giving to Sir Edward Carson a 
reply in the affirmative, when he asked him whether he claimed 
to have an ‘ Empire reputation \ As a scholar, Tilak already had 
a world reputation. With ‘the outbreak of the first world war, 
Tilak seems to have' depicted his own picture as regards the 
shape of India's political destiny after the war in the set-up of 
world politics. India’s contribution to the war-effort, India’s 
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resources and her central situation would make it 
impossible after the war, he seems to have concluded, to detach 
the Indian problem from world problems. In that sense, 1917-18 
was not 1907 1908. 

His adjustment of emphasis in the post-Mandalay period, 
which was misunderstood by some of his own close followers, 
deserves to be appreciated in this context. His insistence on the 
maximum of national unity, consistently with his assertion that 
what was offered by England in the sphere of constitutional 
reforms did not satisfy the nation, is one feature of his political 
preaching in the post-Mandalay period. The second is the 
establishment of close relations with the leaders of the Labour 
party in England. The third is his eagerness to introduce the 
Indian problem to top-ranking world statesmen like President 
Wilson and M. Clemenceau. 

Intense agitation in India against ‘ the irresponsible, alien 
and absentee bureaucracy * was, in his opinion, the only means 
to awaken England in 1907-08. In 1917-18, with the sure pros¬ 
pect of some kind of constitution based on democracy, however 
restricted in scope, he seems to have concluded that the nature 
of the pressure to be exerted and the point at which the pressure 
w as to be exerted had materially changed. Not that agitation 
in India against the‘bureaucracy was to be put in cold-storage — 
its concentrated intensity was to be in part diverted. To ensure 
the rapid advance of India along the constitutional path towards 
the consummation of its cherished goal — first of Independence 
on the colonial pattern and gradually complete —pressure was 
to be exerted on the Govemmei at Home through Parlia¬ 
mentary opposition on one side and /orld statesmanship on the 
other. His eagerness to go to France at least as a spectator at 
the World Peace Conference is the oh r proof of his eagerness 
personally to contact world statesmen, possible. 

That, in the post-war period, some such developments were 
almost inevitable must have been clear to him as, after reading 
ChiroPs ‘Indian Unrest' and after finding Mr. Justice Chanda- 
varkars judgment in the adoption matter completely reversed 
by their Lordships of the Privy Council, he decided to instruct 
his London Solicitors in the matter of the libel action. If Child's 
statements, especially those where lie had questioned Tilak’s 
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araoter as a trustee, had remained unchallenged, his position 
as an Indian statesman trying to contact eminent world states* 
men. would have been prejudiced in no small measure. Trying 
to get his character established by instituting legal proceedings; 
in a world centre like London was the only solution of this prob* 
lem. The nature of the verdict mattered, no doubt. Failure to 
try to get a verdict, unfavourable though it might turn out to 
be, was, however, tantamount to gulping clown the remarks of 
Chirol. This must have appeared to Tilak a risk heavier than the 
risk involved in losing the libel action. 

To brush aside the libel action light-heartedly by attribut¬ 
ing it to Tilak s obstinacy and fondness for litigations is a short 
cut to solve a complicated problem. Those who adopt that course 
have one factor in their favour. ' Nemo me impune lacessit ’ was, 
it must be conceded, a favourite motto v ilh Tilak, and carping 
pick out occasions in Iris early life, when lie 
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hastened to start judicial proceedings, the moment he felt that 
his self-respect had been wantonly wounded. Tilak instituting 
the libel action against Chirol was, however, a philosopher, ripe 
with experience), mature in judgment and mellowed by suffering. 
None at that age stakes all to fight a libel action just for the fun 
of it or just to satisfy the fruitless propensity of indulging in 
litigation. This consideration ought to set us athinking and lead 
us to find out the hidden, deeper springs of Tilak’s conduct in 
this respect. The present writer submits that the explanation be 
has sought to tender, far-fetched though it might appear when 
contrasted with the easy solution made fashionable, is the only 
solution which sets in harmonious adjustment the libel action 
on one side, and, Tilaks political work and outlook during the 
post-Mandalay period of his life on the other. Complete self- 
abnegation was the hall-mark of this patriot-philosopher, at least 
after his return from Mandalay. 
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Mental disequilibrium is, Tilak steadily began to note, the 
characteristic of the post-war period setting in. Before he got 
busy with the hearing of the Chiral case, he had noted that, 
owing to this disequilibrium, industrial and labour unrest was 
spreading over Europe. As the Chiral ease drew to its close, this 
disequilibrium had manifested itself violently, when Cotlin, a 
young anarchist, had shot at and wounded M. Clemenceau, the 
French statesman. European statesmen, Tilak could see, grap¬ 
pled with this disequilibrium firmly but steadily. As he studied 
happenings in India during his absence, he concluded that the 
same patience, steadiness and firmness in Indian leaders, would 
enable India to tide over parallel difficulties and to progress 
steadily ahead. 

The bureaucracy in India appeared bent upon driving 
Indian leaders to the verge of impatience and despair. Forget¬ 
ting that the revolutionary activities recorded <n the Rowlatt 
Report, even if faithfully depicted, were a feature of the* past, 
the executive authorities in India sought to arm themselves with 
new and arbitrary powers. The publication of the Rowlatt Bills 
had led in universal resentment. When the discussion of the 
Bills started in the Imperial Legislative Council, the papular 
element there was united in opposing those lawless laws. Refusal 
to sign reports, minutes of dissent, dilatory tactics, walk-outs, 
threats of resignations—none of these forms of popular prot< >t 
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f)raised, however, to move the heart of officialdom. Holding 
that Lord Chelmsford had, by surrendering to the I.C.S. and 
the British commercial interests, blessed the Bills which were 
intended to sacrifice the people of India to the tyranny of the 
former and the greed of the latter, Gandhiji threatened to meet 
the menace by launching Satyagraha. The threatened parcelling 
out of the Turkish Empire by the victorious allies had started 
provoking the Indian Muslims whose identity of interest with 
the Islamic world on such occasions was a disturbing factor in 
Indian politics. 

With this none too hopeful a picture of the Indian situation 
before him, Tilak, immediately after the chapter of the Chirol 
case was closed, turned to things of immediate interest. Mr. 
Baptista had stayed away from India for over eighteen months, 
and it was necessary that he should return immediately. 
Mr. Karandikar also could not be detained long. Tilak decided 
that Mr Baptista should leave on 27th February and that 
Mr. Karandikar should follow a fortnight later, on 13th March. 
As the Foreign Office had, on 6th February 1919, informed him 
that a passport to enable him to attend the Peace Conference at 
Paris, even as a spectator or a journalist, could not be granted, 
he decided to submit a Representation to the Conference. Draft¬ 
ing the Representation and getting it printed kept him busy 
early in March. 

The attitude of the British Congress Committee and the 
paper ‘India" was a problem demanding immediate attention. 
He was present, by special invitation, at the meeting of the 
British Congress Committee on 26th February. Being invited to 
do so, he made, the late Mr. Vithalbhai Patel has stated, the 
following * statement: 

Tie asked if the Committee approved and were pre¬ 
pared to press upon the attention of the country the resolu¬ 
tions adopted by the Congress at Delhi. He complained 
that the Congress cause was not presented and supported 
by the Committee and in the journal India. He said that it 
might be necessary for the Congress to make other arrange¬ 
ments lor its work in England, unless the Committee were 
prepared to adopt the Congress programme. 

On 26th February, Tilak spoke at a conference held at the 
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Ha!), London. His performance that day dispelled tl 
that the unfavourable verdict in the libel action against 
Chirol would handicap his political work. As the conference 
aimed at considering the Indian question in its relation to World 
peace. Tilak, while explaining the Congress demand regarding 
constitutional rights for India, had to adjust himself to the 
requirements of the conference. A comparison of the Montagu 
scheme with the Congress scheme was inevitable. He started 
with the remark that the schemes did not differ in principle. 
While protesting that the delay contemplated in the Montagu 
scheme was unbearable, he affirmed that a substantial instal¬ 
ment as the first step and subsequent progress by stages were 
the requirements of the Indian people. He invoked the principle 
of Self-determination to justify the plea that the regulation of 
subsequent steps towards Self-government should rest with the 
people, not with the bureaucracy. He maintained that India can, 
like Japan, shape her own destiny. He claimed for India equa¬ 
lity with other units of the Empire and stated that the status of 
equality would accelerate India’s progress. 

Two letters* written by Tilak to Khaparde, while he was 
busy with the Representation to be submitted to the Peace 
Conference, show what he was thinking of and planning at this 
time. The earlier letter dated 28th February requested Khaparde 
to bring back Mr. Baptista to England. Tilak wanted both 
Pandit Malaviva and Mrs. Besant to come to England. “ It is 
idle ” says he, “ to talk of fundamental differences between us. 
Five years more or less for complete provincial autonomy is no 
fundamental difference”. The second letter dated 5th March 
explained the work he expected from dputations to England and 
the personnel which, in his opinion, would carry out the work 
satisfactorily. He wanted Sir Rabindranath Tagore and the Raja 
of Mahomadabad to accompany the deputation and expressed 
the hope that they would influence aristocratic circles in 
England. The presence of Khaparde and Pandit Malaviva 
would, he hoped, facilitate access to the British official world. 
He was confident that Das and Baptista would shape very well 
on the occasion of submitting evidence to the Select Committee. 
He reserved himself along with Mrs. Besant to handle labour, 
fie wanted Mr. Kelkar, who would, he felt confident, manage 
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efficiently bis Secretariat. His views on the Rowlatl bills deserve 
to be quoted: 

You have a great task before you in opposing the 
Rowlatt Bills. Jt is a disgraceful attempt tor repressing 
political agitation, and, I am not, I believe, wrong in 
attributing my failure in the Chirol case partly at least to 
tins attitude of the Government of India, which helped 
Chirol by its officers in open court. 

Tilak's Representation to the Paris Peace Conference was 
addressed to Monsieur Georges Clemenceau, the President of 
the Conference. The Representation was dated London 11th 
March 1919. It was divided into 15 paragraphs, 8 to 15 of which 
discussed the unsatisfactory nature of the machinery of Govern- 
meat in India and the inadequacy of the changes officially 
contemplated. The two opening paragraphs contained the justi¬ 
fication of the author of the Representation for submitting the 
Representation under rule XI of the regulations promulgated by 
the Peace Conference. The following extract wherein the British 
authorities are exposed and Tilak’s eagerness to contact world 
statesmen is reiterated deserves to be reproduced: 

Upon the decision of the Peace Conference to concede 
separate representation to India, I addressed a letter to the 
Prime Minister of England, suggesting the formation of a 
panel of twelve persons elected by representative institu¬ 
tions in India to give effect to the decision of the Allied 
Powers and the wishes of the people of India. But the 
Secretary of State for India replied “that he is unable to 
support the request’. In view of the great conflict of opi¬ 
nion between the Government and the people regarding the 
constitutional reforms proposed by Government and those 
demanded by the people, this refusal is very regrettable. 
Under the circumstances, I feel constrained to avail myself 
of the opportunity afforded by Rule XI to submit these 
observations for the consideration of the Conference. It is 
impossible to discuss the arguments in support of the 
people’s demand in a brief letter; but I am ready and will¬ 
ing to appear before any person or committee to substan- 
tiate the reasonableness of the demands, or to furnish any 
information or explanation that may be required, provided 
passports are granted to me. As a matter of fact, I applied 
for a passport before the Indian National Congress resolu¬ 
tion reached me, for the purpose of attending the proceed¬ 
ings of the Conference in the capacity of a journalist; but 
the British Government decided against me, upon the 
gratuitous assumption that "my wish to secure admission 
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The following paragraphs, wherein India’s interest in the 
League of Nations and the peace of the world is emphasised 
and Indian independence, as the pre-requisite of that interest, 
is demanded, form an important part of the Representation: 

3, It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the imperative 
importance of solving the Indian question for the purpose 
of ensuring the future Peace of the World, and, the progress 
of the people of India, India is self-contained, harbours 
no design upon the. integrity of other States and has no 
ambition outside India. With her vast area, enormous re¬ 
sources and prodigious population, she may well aspire to 
be a leading Power in Asia, if not in the World, he could, 
therefore, easily be a powerful steward of the League of 
Nations in the East for maintaining the peace of the World 
arid the stability of the British Empire against all aggressors 
and disturbers of the peace, whether in Asia or elsewhere. 
But with India politically enchained, it is impossible for 
her to occupy her proper place among the Nations of the 
World, or to develop and realise her potentialities, so as to 
be able to render decisive assistance to the League of 
Nations in enforcing the supreme object of its creation viz. 
the Peace of the World. Apart from this consideration, India 
herself may become an apple. of discord among the Great 
Powers of Europe, and there is every reason to anticipate 
that, in future, Europe will have keen competitors in Asia 
and in America, if not for the conquest of India, at least for 
the produce of India, occasioning jealousies and rivalries 
culminating in wars. This will happen, so long as India has 
no power to determine her internal and commercial policy 
without that interference from Whitehall—an interference 
which is viewed with suspicion in India, in Europe and in 
Asia From the point of view of the peace of Asia, and from 
the point of view of the peace of the World, it is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary that India should be self-governed 
internally, and be made the bulwark of liberty in the East. 
There can be no doubt that such an objective is worthy of 
the highest and noblest statesmanship, accords with the 
principle of right and justice and harmonises with the 
declared aspirations of the people of India. 
i. Internally, there can be no contentment or peace 
amongst a fifth of the population of the globe unless the 
people an free to carve out their own destiny in the same 
way as Canada, Australia and other British Dominions, 
while remaining'a member of the family of free nations in 
the British Commonwealth. Indeed, there can lie no real 
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progress without liberty. Alt capacity for initiative is para 
ysecl. Self-confidence is undermined. In countless invisible 
ways, subjection demoralises nations and retards both their 
moral and material progress. 

The application of the principle of Self-determination as 
India’s birth-right is demanded in the following extract: 

After this World-wide war for liberation of mankind 
from the menacing domination of Germany and the dawn 
of a New order, it is superfluous for me to urge that no 
civilised nation should be governed by any other nation 
without its consent, upon theories of trusteeship pro¬ 
pounded ostensibly for the benefit of the ward. India, there¬ 
fore, demands as her birth-right the application of the 
principle of Self-Determination for the purpose of empower¬ 
ing her people to tackle and solve the complex problems of 
India according to the genius of her people. The task is 
beyond the capacity of aliens. However talented and bene¬ 
volent they may be, governors, saturated with ideals of 
Western civilisation, without real and genuine sympathy 
with Indian civilisation, are unfit for, and should not under¬ 
take, the guidance and destiny of the great Indian people. 
The reply of the Indian National Congress to the plea that 
India was unfit to govern herself is amplified in the following 
passage : 

The plea of unfitness, usually advanced by ignorant 
people or vested interests, is untenable and untrue. The 
civilisation of India is admittedly much more ancient and 
venerable than .hat of Rome or Athens. British statesmen 
themselves have often declared that India was civilised 
centuries before the modem nations of Europe emerged 
from barbarism. Indian society has been held together for 
thousands of years without foreign aid or intervention. 
Peace, order, and good government existed in India for 
hundreds of years, and its annals compare favourably with 
any period of European history. Even democratic form of 
Government flourished in various parts of India, centuries 
before Alexander the Great invaded Hindustan. All edu¬ 
cated Indians passionately protest against the imputation 
of unfitness as a calumnious libel upon their capacity for 
Self-Government on democratic principles. I am thoroughly 
convinced that the pressing problems of the poverty of 
India, physical degeneration, industrial regeneration, econo¬ 
mic development, technical and primary education, and 
delicate questions of caste and custom can never be solved 
by men exclusively wedded to Western civilisation, but can 
be successfully surmounted by Indians alone. I submit 
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ropeans are disqualified for the task; Indians alone a 
for it. 

The objection regarding the absence of complete unanimity 
regarding the scope of the reforms is refuted in the following 
extract: 

It must be admitted that opinion is not unanimous in 
India regarding the scope of the reforms proposed. Unani¬ 
mity in detail is unattainable in a population of 250 millions 
in British India. During the brief occupation of Belgium by 
the Germans, a few were found even there, who were not 
ashamed to proclaim that they were content with German 
Government. Conflict of views, therefore, is inevitable in 
India. Nevertheless, such divergence of views as manifests 
itself is not due to any doubt or the capacity of Indians for 
full Self-Government, but rather to the various degrees of 
desire to proceed on the lines of least resistance; or, anxiety 
to emist official sympathy and disarm official antagonism, 
arising from the natural reluctance of the bureaucracy to 
part with power or facilitate the demoerutisation of the 
Government of India. The capacity of Indians lo adjust 
their differences is demonstrated by the Concordat between 
the Hindus and the Mahomedans announced in 1916 at 
Lucknow and alluded to in the Montagu-Chel msford 
Report (Report, para 27). Once the principle of Self 
Determination is conceded, all conflict of opinion will 
vanish, and the people would formulate a scheme accepta¬ 
ble even to those who profess to differ at present As matters 
stand, in spite' of the official attitude, an overwhelming 
majority of the people arc united in their demands— the 
dissentients being numerically negligible. They clamour for 
the principle of Self-determination, and characterise the 
present proposals of Government as 14 disappointing and un¬ 
satisfactory ”, even as the first step towards the ultflnate 
goal of representative and responsible Government. 

The following paragraph, wherein liberty for the Indian 
people to work out their salvation is claimed and limitations on 
that liberty during the period of transition are stated, is an 
important part of the Representation: 

14. I have dwelt upon the official and popular proposals 
not for comparing their merits, but for the purpose of point¬ 
ing out that the Government do not realise that the most 
indispensable and fundamental r^fqrm is Liberty— Liberty 
for the people to work out their own salvation and fashion 
their own forms of Government on assured democratic 
basis. The prolonged period of probation and decennial 
inquisition arc intolerable in modem civilisation. What is 
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wanted is power for the people in the Central Governihent 
With this power, the people would be in a position to 
decide, under the principle of Self-determination, how many 
provinces there should be, what should be their boundaries, 
what measures would prove efficient and sufficient as the 
first step, what speed would be safe for advancing towards 
full autonomy and responsible Self-Government without 
foreign control in internal affairs and without periodical 
examinations into their capacity, In order to assure the 
Britisli people that Indians do not desire separation from or 
disruption of the Empire, they would consent that questions 
of war or peace, foreign affairs, the' Army or Navy and 
Military Government be excluded from the Indian purview, 
provided commissions in the Army and Navy are open to 
all Indians upon equal terms with Britishrnen. These are 
limitations the people of India are willing to submit to for 
a brief period, in order to assure the British Government of 
their bona fides, in the hope that, within fifteen years, 
they would be placed on a status of political equality with 
the overseas dominions in all respects. 

Tilak had taken care to send a copy of this Representation 
to the India Office with a request that it should be forwarded 
to the Peace Conference. He anticipated what the Office would 
do, and, on 29th April, Tilak received a reply which informed 
him that the India Office could not forward it. Tilak had, how¬ 
ever other channels for forwarding the Representation to the 
President of tire Peace Conference, at least in his individual 
capacity. Mr. S. R. Bomanji had reached Paris at the end of 
January*. As he attended the opening session of the Peace Con¬ 
ference, lie had established valuable contacts there. There is 
good,grormd to infer that copies of this Representation reached 
the World Statesmen assembled at Paris—not of course officially. 
Mr. Edgar Wallace is foundt reporting to Tilak on 2'lrd May 
1919 that he has just returned to London after two very active 
weeks in France. Tilak is assured that political circles in Paris 
recognise him and his work. Mr. Wallace learnt, during his stay 
in France, that M. Clemeneeau was in receipt of Tilak’s Repre¬ 
sentation. Some of Tilak’s friends in Paris had succeeded in 
contacting Mr. Lloyd George, whose support to Mr. Montagu’s 
reform-proposals could be banked upon. 

Though the English Government had disappointed him by 
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passport to visit Paris. Tilak must have felt somewhat 
ASl&8$ea when he read President Wilson’s speech at the open¬ 
ing of the Peace Conference—especially the following passage 
which it contained: 

In coining into this war, the U.S.A. never for a moment 
believed that she was intervening in the politics of Europe, 
or the politics of Asia or of any other part of the world. Her 
thought was that all the world had now become conscious 
that there was a single cause, which turned upon the issues 
of the war. That was the cause of justice and of liberty for 
men of every kind and place. Therefore, the U.S.A. should 
feel that its part in this war had been played in vain, if there 
ensued upon it a body of European settlements. 

While Tilak was busy with his Representation to the Peace 
Conference, a complimentary dinner was given to Lord Sinba 
at the Savoy Hotel on 7th March 1919. Mr. Montagu had 
returned te Paris expressly to attend this function. The Maharaja 
of Bikaner made it perfectly clear on this occasion that the 
Indian Princes were the advocates of constitutional advance in 
India. Lord Sinha was even more -outspoken, as can be seen 
from the following* passage: 

I should like to take this opportunity to enter a solemn 
protest against the idea that appears to prevail in certain 
quarters that the educated classes of Incua are unfriendly 
to British rule. If by British rule is meant autocracy and 
domination in the name and under the garb of efficiency, 
we are opposed to it. We should not be worthy of our long 
connection with Great Britain and of our education, if 
we were not. 

Tilak, who looked upon the maximum of unity amongst 
Indian leaders as the supreme need of the hour, must have, 
appreciated this outspokenness in Lord Sinba. As Mr. Saint 
Nihal Singh observed then Tilak was pursuing a policy of 
conciliation. Finding that Mr. Scurr, the British Labour leader, 
proposed to visit India, Tilak requested himl to effect an under¬ 
standing between the two Home Rule Leagues in India and 
persuaded Mr. Lansbury to write to Mrs. Besant, impressing 
upon her mind the need for unity. 

As soon as he was free from the .Representation to the 
Peace Conference, Tilak turned his attention to forming, a 
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liainentary Committee which would support the Con| 
league Scheme of Reforms. On 28th March, during the discus¬ 
sion after Mr. Rasu’s speech in support of the Montagu Scheme, 
Tilak asserted that the scheme did not go far enough. On that 
very day, he spoke at the National Liberal Club on “ The Future 
of India and Colonisation A few days later, he spoke at the 
positivist Society on ‘ Indian Constitutional Reforms\ On 9th 
April, at the At Home to the Parliamentary members of the 
British Congress Committee, after Tilak had explained the 
Congress-League Scheme of Reforms, Mr. G. K. Deodhar 
assured the audience that there was no considerable difference 
between the Nationalists and the Moderates. 

While speaking under the auspices of the London Indian 
Association on 7th April, Tilak justified the Congress demand for 
substantial reforms by stressing poverty, unemployment and 
starvation in India. Englishmen, who profess to feel for small 
European nationalities, cannot, he maintained, afford to ignore 
the just claim of one-fifth of humanity, when 80% of it is struggl¬ 
ing with starvation and poverty. He criticised the Rowlatt Acts 
which had been passed in the teeth of the unanimous opposition 
of the Indian nation. Mr. Lansbury, Dr. Rutherford and ColorieJ 
WedgWood spoke at this meeting after Tilak. Tilak had, by this 
time, succeeded in winning over Dr. Clark, Dr. Rutherford and 
Mr, Swinny, all members of the British Congress Committee. He 
had published a pamphlet on the Rowlatt Acts. Through the 
National Council for Civil Liberties, he distributed, early in 
April, seven thousand copies of this pamphlet. 

Tilak, in this way, tried to make the most of his time in 
England and tried simultaneously to prepare the way for the 
Congress deputation to England. Mr. Baplista bad reached 
Bombay on 27th March. Though Tilak\s followers did not neglect 
Ills reception, the atmosphere everywhere was surcharged with 
Sntyagraha. The resignations of Mr. Jinnah and a few others of 
their membership of the Imperial Legislative Council was only 
one form of the people's protest against the unresponsive, 
irresponsible and obstinate attitude of the Government. On 30th 
March, protest meetings were held in several important towns. 
The firing by the Goorkhas on the Delhi crowd and Swami 
Shraddhanand's challenge to the blood-thirsty Goorkhas to shoot 
him if they dared was the signal for widespread disturbances 
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Sts, Amritsar had, like many other centres, observed a 
on 30th March. As 6th April was observed as a day of 
mourning and prayer throughout India, Amritsar again observed 
a hartal and held a mammoth public meeting that day. The 
arrest of Drs. Sdtyapal and Kitchelw on 10th April, the wild 
frenzy of the people of Amritsar when they found their trusted 
leaders spirited away, the atrocities which this frenzy caused, 
the appearance of General Dyer in Amritsar and the Jallianwalla 
Bagh massacre on 13th April form one of the blackest chapters 
in Anglo Indian history. 

TilaVs letter dated London 24th April refers to the promi¬ 
nence which India spontaneously received in the English Press 
as a result of the Satyagraha movement, the riots and the 
Amritsar tragedy. Mr. Bernard Houghtons letter dated 16th 
April appeared in the Daily News. That Labour leader advocated 
the withdrawal of the Rowiatt Acts and recommended the 
introduction of diarchy in the Central Government and the 
transfer of important subjects in the Provincial sphere populas 
control Friends of India like Dr. Rutherford, Mr. George Lam- 
bury, Mr. Robert Williams and Mr. Robert Smillie openly 
condemned shooting and bombing in India, demanded the with¬ 
drawal of the Rowiatt Acts and recommended that liberal 
reforms should be expedited. This had the effect of nullifying 
Lord Sydenham's propaganda that the riots had proved India’s 
incapacity for constitutional reforms and that nothing should be 
done, till durable peace was restored throughout India. 

Mr. John Atlees letter* to Tilak dated London 15th April 
and the two weekly reportst sent by Tilak to his friends in India 
—one dated 10th April and the other 17th April—show how 
patiently Tilak was securing fresh friends for India and how 
closely he was watching the proceedings of the Peace Con¬ 
ference, Since the middle of March, he had been pressing 
Mr. Kelkar to come to England* because, since the return of 
Messrs. Baptista and Karandikar, there was none to help him 
in the work he was planning and carrying out. On April 28th, 
Mr, Kelkar, accompanied by the Hon’ble Mr. Vithalbhai Patel, 
left India in response to Tilak’s pressing request. 

It was just at this time that Tilak, as he one clay walked on 
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iow, met with an accident. His left foot slipped and it was 
sprained. This prevented him from attending the labour 
demonstration at Hyde Park on 1st May. At this huge rally of 
more than a quarter million of British labourers, a resolution 
condemning the Rovvlatt Acts was passed. Before the accident. 
Tilak had promised to speak on 3rd May at a public meeting to 
be held in the Carton Hall. He explained to Mrs. Josephine 
Ransom e, the organiser of this meeting, his inability to attend 
•and offered to submit the manuscript of his speech to be read to 
the audience. Mrs. Ransome informed Tilak that more than 
three thousand persons had purchased tickets in the belief that 
they would he privileged to set; him and hear him. At last, Tilak 
promised to attend in spite of his physical disability;. Mr. Nam- 
joshi helped him to the taxi which took him to the Caxton Hall, 
where he had to be lifted to his seat. 

Once he was in his seat, Tilak was all right, because, as he 
remarked in one of his letters to Mr. Vidwans, there was nothing 
wrong about his tongue,-even if his foot was sprained. Colonel 
Wedgwood presided on-this occasion; and, as he had to leave 
before Tilak's address was complete, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, whose 
acquaintance with Tilak in 1907 the reader Would not (ail to 
recall, took his place at the close of Tilak’s address. The London 
correspondent of the New India was very much impressed by 
Tilak’s performance, and, in his despatch, made the following 
observations: 


After the meeting, I heard many Britons say that they 
could not see why Mr. Tilak was considered as an anti- 
British fire-brand. They had found him reasonable and sane, 
and, remarkably British in out-look. 

Colonel Wedgwood made the following observations while 
introducing Tilak to the British audience; 


Tilak is responsible for the birth of a nationalist feel¬ 
ing in India, which has grown to such an extent that now it 
has transcended all religious differences and welded together- 
in one piece an idealistic movement. 

How the British audience and the British public must have 
appreciated the speech would be clear, if the originality and 
vigour which characterise the following extracts from it are 
properly appreciated. 

Explaining to his audience India’s readiness to continue as 
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Wilber of the British Commonwealth of nations, Tili 
Marked: 

The Brit ish empire is already a League of Nations. Why 
.should Indians — believers in a world polity —wish to sepa¬ 
rate from the British Commonwealth of Nations? 

Frying to explain to his audience how absurd was the propa¬ 
ganda that Indians wished to turn Englishmen out of India, 
Tilak remarked : 

Turn the' English out of India!' With what? Fists? Even 
the maximum thickness of the sticks which Indians could 
use was prescribed by the bureaucracy. 

The following passage, accepting the existence of castes in 
India and offering the explanation of that existence, deserves to 
be reproduced: 

Caste exists in India, and, I refuse to justify it as it 
exists today, however much it may have been necessary at 
one time. It was, when first introduced, meant to deal with 
a problem similar to the Negro or Red Indian problem in 
America. The fact that caste required radical modification 
is no reason for denying or delaying Self-government. 
Explaining why the plea of step-by-step progress towards 
autonomy appeared to him absurd, he reminded his audience 
that people, who refuse to move step by step and use lifts for 
quick movements, cannot justly delay India’s political progress 
bv the step-by-step argument. 

Miss Evelyn Sharp proposed and Miss Maude Roydon 
seconded the vote of thanks to Tilak. Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, 
surveying Tilak’s work in England, remarked later* that this 
speech at the Gaston Hall meeting was the one he liked best. 

In spite of his inability to walk which persisted for a few 
weeks after this meeting, Tilak continued bis lecture-campaign. 
On 9th May, he spoke on the Indian Constitutional question at 
Essex Hall. This meeting, organised by the Fabian Society, was 
presided over by Mr. George Bernard Shaw, who expressed his 
sympathy for India both in his introductory and concluding 
remarks. Tilak dwelt at length on the necessity of ungrudgingly 
granting rights of Self-government to India according to the 
Congress demand. During the discussion which followed Tilak’s. 
speech, Mr. RatcMe, formerly editor of India, supported the 
view of the Indian Moderates. Banister Parekh, Divvan Chainan- 
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ym/d Tilak replied to Mr. Ratcliffe. The Liberal M.P. Capt 
* Worthy, who wits in the audience, appeared on the platform 
and expressed agreement with the Congress proposals. 

The Indians in London met on 12th May at the Essex Flail 
under the Presidentship of Barrister Parekh to protest against 
the Rowlatt Acts and against the dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire. Tilak s speech, after he had moved the main resolution, 
appealed so much to the London correspondent of the Hindu 
that he could not resist the temptation of appreciating the 
speech while reporting it to his paper. The following passage 
from his despatch is noteworthy: 

The relation of the Moslem races to the Western powers 
(particularly to Britain) was not an easy subject for him to 
tackle; but, he discharged h[s task with consummate ability 

and was loudly cheered.Mr. Tilak drew a striking 

contrast between the treatment meted out to Moslem races 
of the Ottoman Empire and the degree of Self-determina¬ 
tion which was being accorded to the peoples of the defunct 
empires of Europe, He feared that the Big Four were going 
to parcel out the Turkish Empire under the mandatory 
system, which was only a twentieth century euphemism for 
domination. . . . He referred to the claim which was being 
made by Belgium for a share of German East Africa on the 
ground that it had been partly conquered by Belgian 
troops. We shall watch to see whether the claim is admitted, 
said Mr. Tilak quietly, and then we shall want to know some¬ 
thing more about the destiny of Mesopotamia, Egypt, Pale¬ 
stine and other Muslim countries, having regard to the part 
which Indian troops and Indian money had played there. 

The public meeting at the Kingsway Hall held on 23rd May 
to condemn the Rowlatt Acts was organised jointly by the 
British Home Rule League, the British Congress Committee, the 
Britain and Indian Association and the National Peace Council. 
Mr. Knight, Bar-at-Law, presided over this meeting which was 
addressed by Colonel Wedgwood, M.P., Mr. Macne.il, M.P. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Lansbury. In the course of his 
speech, Mr. Lansbury exhorted the Indian deputations in 
England to present a united front with a view to secure the 


maximum of political reforms. As this was intended to be purely 
a meeting of Englishmen, Tilak did not figure as a speaker, 
though he attended it. He was likewise present at two more 
public meetings towards May-end, one organised by the Indian 
Muslims to protest against the dismemberment of the Turkish 
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ire and the other convened by the Anglo-Indian Temper¬ 
ance Association, 

Infliction of heavy sentences by the martial-law courts in 
the Punjab, the demand for a non-official enquiry into the 
Jallianwalla Bag slaughter, a demand that the Punjab Governor, 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer should be recalled, the renouncing of his 
knighthood by way of protest against the Punjab atrocities by 
Rabindranath Tagore, the poet of world renown, the deporta¬ 
tion of Mr. Horniman, an attempt to whittle down the reform- 
proposals by the Government of India and Sir Shankaran Nair's 
resignation of his membership of the Viceroy's Executive Council 
—these and allied events continued to stir the political life in 
India when Tilak struggled in England to interest world opinion 
in the Indian question and to secure the maximum of constitu¬ 
tional reforms possible under the circumstances, 

On 25th May, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, the Hon'ble Mr. Vithalbhai 
Patel, Diwan Bahadur Madhaorao and Mr. Satyamurthi reached 
London. The first two gentlemen immediately took up the work 
initiated by Tilak. The British Congress Committee was well- 
nigh won over, and bringing round India remained a question 
of time. Tilak, who had already accepted the invitation of the 
Indian Majlis, Cambridge, visited Cambridge in the first week 
of June, accompanied by Messrs Kelkar, Namjoshi and Joshi 
How, during his few days’ stay at Cambridge, Tilak visited the 
Trinity College to see Principal N. M. Shah (then a student at 
Cambridge), how Tilak was apologetic, because he had disturbed 
Mr. Shall and because he could not go upstairs, how Shah, Tilak 
and his companions went out canoeing on the river Cam and 
how Shah was impressed by the greatness of Tilak—all this has 
been explained by Principal Shah in his reminiscences*. The 
following extract from his reminiscences is worth being 
reproduced: 

The two hours we spent on the river that day gave me 
an opportunity of learning at first hand Tilak’,s views on the 
most important topics of the day. He seemed to me to stand 
head and shoulders above most of the so-called Indian 
leaders of the day. It struck me that Mr. Tilak was not at 
all the rabid extremist he was represented to be. 

While addressing the Indian students at Cambridge, Tilak 
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brtecl them to keep some ideal steadily before their mind's 
eve and work for the uplift of the Motherland by devoting them¬ 
selves to that ideal and to guard against frittering away their 
energies and resources. Principal Shah has made the following 
observations regarding the effect of Tilak’s speech: 

His speech impressed even those Englishmen, who had 
come with some preconceived notions against him. My 
Socialist friend, however, was altogether disappointed and 
expressed his feelings in no uncertain terms: “ Shah, if 
these are your Extremist politicians, I would not care to 
hear your Moderates ”, 

Tilak visited Oxford towards the middle of June. There, he 
repeated his advice to the Indian students at Cambridge. 

Wheti' Tilak was thus busy, the Bill, embodying Mr. 
Montagu's Reform-proposals, was published. After a hurried 
second Reading in both the Houses of Parliament, it was to be 
sent to a joint Select Committee of the two Houses. Tilak lost 
no time in expressing his views regarding the nature of the Bill. 
The following extract from his criticism, which was published 
in the Daily Herald , shows Tilak’s readiness to treat the Indian 
problem as part of the problem of Self-determination and 
World Peace: 

Of the Imperial questions which await solution at the 
hands of the British Parliament, those relating to India, 
Egypt and Ireland are the most important. The Imperialist 
does not wish to have them settled at the Peace Conference 
on the pretext that they relate to the internal affairs of the 
British Empire. But, .... they will have to be settled, as 
soon as possible, on the broad principles of liberty and Self- 
detennination An empire that fought so strenuously for the 
liberty of small nationalities in Europe cannot itself consis¬ 
tently hold large or small nationalities in bondage any 
longer. India, Ceylon, Egypt and Ireland and other simi¬ 
larly situated parts of the Empire have long been clamour¬ 
ing for Self-Government in one form or another, and unless 
their grievances arc now removed in a liberal spirit, the 
British Empire cannot enjoy that permanent peace which 
it is the object of modem statesmen to secure for the whole 
world. It is in this.-, broad light, and not merely as a small 
experiment in constitutional reforms, that one must look 
upon the Government of India Reform Bill. 

The House of Commons completed the second reading of 
the Bill early in June and the House of Lords, after subjecting 
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^j^ill to its scrutiny, allowed it to be submitted to the 
Select Committee before the .end of June. 

While the Reform Bill thus kept Tilak busy, Indi' was 
shocked to team that lie was suffering from cerebral haemor¬ 
rhage. The news was flashed by the Englishman of Calcutta and 
the Madras Times, which probably had a common London 
Correspondent. The Kesari office learnt the news when the Amrit 
Bazar Tatrika started telegraphic enquiries, seeking confirmation 
or contradiction of the Englishman report. A telegram horn 
Poona to Kelkar in London was inordinately delayed in transit, 
arid Kelkar’s telegraphic reply dated 27th June could not reach 
Poona earlier than 1st July. The country heaved a sigh of relief, 
when in the first week of July, it learnt that J ilak was keeping 
fit and was active. The origin of the mischievous report and the 
motive behind it, if any, remained unbraced. 

Tilak dutifully received Mrs. Besant at the station when she 
reached London before the middle of June. Mr. Khaparde also 
reached London simultaneously. The Hon’ble Mr. Patel had 
gradually begun to assert himself, and, his office in the British 
Congress Committee’s premises began to develop into a busy 
centre of communication and contact. Drafting amendments to 
the Reform Bill was both necessary and important. It was 
necessary, however, to ascertain first whether the Moderates, 
Mrs. Besant and Tilak could agree on a common line of approach 
and action. Mrs. Besant was ready to meet Tilak more than half 
wa y. In spite of Mr. Lansbury’s sincere efforts to persuade the 
Moderates to come round, they decided to stand aloof, and by 
20th fune it was clear that no united action was possible. On 
27th June, Tilak spoke at the Sunday Adult School, London. 

Tilak's earlier efforts to make the British Congress Com¬ 
mittee adjust itself to the view-point of the Indian National 
Congress were continued in June and they proved effective in 
July. As a result of this change in the Committee, Mr. Polak left 
India and Miss Normanton took up the editorship of that paper. 
She was to be helped and guided by Mr. N. C. Kelkar during 
his stay in England. In his reminiscences* of Tilak, the late 
Mr. Vithalbhai Patel has noted this change affecting both the 
British Congress Committee and the paper India. 
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In July, German statesmen at last reconciled themselves 
sign the Anglo-German treaty. This was a fresh occasion of 
national rejoicing in England. That Tilak was eager to use this 
opportunity for pressing India’s claim by presenting an address 
of congratulations to the King Emperor is borne out by the 
following passage* from Mr. Patel's reminiscences: 

Lokamanya one day called me to his place and told me, 
Mr. Patel, what do yon think of the idea of presenting an 
address of congratulations to the King Emperor, on the 
* occasion of the Peace Celebrations, by the Congress Depu¬ 
tation on behalf of the people of India? ” I at once said, it 
was no use attempting to do so. In the first place, we would 
not be allowed an opportunity, and, in the second, no use¬ 
ful purpose would be served by such an address, assuming 
that we were successful in getting an opportunity. Loka¬ 
manya said, “ My dear Patel, we might state what we want 
in the address, and the authorities will have, at any rate, to 
read the address and know what we are here for and what 
we want. We lose nothing. Let us not miss any opportunity 
of pressing our case I agreed, and, Lokamanya dictated 
to me two letters and a draft of the address. 

As the Joint Select Committee had announced that it would 
invite witnesses from 15th July, Tilak, members of the Congress 
deputation and the Home Rule deputation had to devote them¬ 
selves in July mainly to a study of the questionnaire issued by 
the Committee, to drafting replies to it, finalising the replies 
and forwarding them to the Committee in time. The examina¬ 
tion of witnesses by the Committee commenced on 15th July, 
Sir James Meston being the first witness examined, Tilak had 
to study t?losely the evidence submitted by witnesses from day 
to day. How Tilak had to interest himself in several questions, 
not directly his own, would be clear from the following entryf 
in Mr. Khaparde’s diary under date 14-7-19: 


Mr. Bomanji came about 8-30 p.rn. and sat reading the 
draft of the evidence that he proposed to give before the 
Currency Commission till nearly midnight. Lokamanya 
Tilak and Mr. Kelkar heard it all very attentively. 

The entries in Mr. Khaparde’s diary under six dates in July 
191.9 enable us to understand Tilak’s activities, in addition to 
those already mentioned. Indians from all provinces were to be 
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in London at that time. Many of them went to see Tila... 
1st July, Mr. Saint Nibal Singh introduced to Tilak three 
Chinese gentlemen, one of them an ambassador to the Peace 
Conference. 1 ilak had a talk with them. This group was followed*, 
by Mr. Mashad from Egypt. On 11th July, Tilak went by tube 
to Hampstead to see Mr. Hyndnmn at his house. From him he 
secured the promise of help in getting his friends in Parliament 
to put questions in Parliament and in that way get the Indian 
case put before the House. Mr. Hyndman also promised to write 
to M. Clemeneeau and otherwise attract public attention by 
writing to papers. On 21st July, Tilak went to Hyde Park to see 
the' great demonstration against profiteering. While Tilak (bus 
worked hard in England, his birthday was celebrated through¬ 
out India on 23rd July. 


Accepting Mr. Montagus invitation, Tilak saw him on 29th 
July at the India Olfiee. The interview lasted for half an hour. 
Tilak was believed to have initiated discussion about the Punjab 
situation, the Reform Bill and the Congress demand. When he 
left Mr. Montagu, Tilak believed that another personal interview 
in the near future was a probability. The Parliamentary mem¬ 
bers of the British Congress Committee arranged, on 29th July, 
an At Home at Caxton Hall to members of the Indian deputa¬ 
tions. Tilak was present there. That very day, Tilak delivered a 
speech before Labour M.Ps. on the nature of the reforms. 


According to the procedure prescribed by the Joint Select 
Committee, only one member from each deputation was to 
appear as a witness before it. The Indian Home Rule League 
decided that Tilak should appear before the Committee. When 
tnt Committee got Tilak s replies to the questionnaire issued, 
there was heated discussion in the Committee as to whether 
Tilak should be called as a witness. Though the majority of the 
members of the Committee were opposed to Tilak’s appearance 
before the Committee as a witness, they were helpless before 
the general rules of procedure. As Tilak had a hand in drawing 
up the memorandum submitted by the Congress deputation, 
there was naturally a close similarity between the answers to’ 
questions submitted by the Congress and the Indian Home 
Rule League. 


Tilak appeared as a witness before the Joint Parliamentary 
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niittee on 6th August. Lord Sydenham had left the 
fnttee Room before Tilak entered it. Lord Selborne, the Chair¬ 
man of the Committee, asked Tilak to make any statement 
►which he wished to make to supplement the answers already sup¬ 
plied to the Committee. Mr. Saint Nihal Singh lias thus* sum¬ 
marised what Tilak said when the suggestion was made to him; 

Speaking without hesitation in clear, though rather low 
tones, he declared that the League, on behalf of which he 
was appearing, accepted the declaration of August 20, 1917 
in regard to II. M/s Government's policy in India, though 
he and his colleagues put their own construction upon the 
latter portion of that declaration, which left the pace at 
which India should be advanced towards responsible 
Government to the authorities in Whitehall to determine 
in consultation with the Government of India. They took 
the view that the proposals put forward by the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy were not necessarily the eorroJarv 
to the pronouncement. A much larger measure of Self- 
Government could be given to Indians, without in any way 
going against the spirit of the British policy as laid down 
in that declaration. In fact, even the Congress-League 
Scheme provided for advance by stages, though the stages 
would be fewer than they would be under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme. 

Mr. Tilak insisted that it was necessary that a lime 
limit be fixed in the statute for the attainment by India 
of fully responsible administration. The term of 15 years 
fixed by the Congress might appear arbitrary, but, it was 
quite reasonable. 

The Nationalist leader claimed that Indians were fully 
fit for administering Provinces and that they should be given 
provincial autonomy. He has declared that responsibility in 
the Central Government was absolutely necessary. He sug¬ 
gested that at least those Departments in the Central 
Government which dealt with affairs, which, in the case of 
the Provinces, were considered fit to be transferred to popu¬ 
lar control, should be placed under responsible ministers. 
That could be done without resorting to diarchy. The 
Congress-League had suggested a scheme for that purpose, 
and, in his judgment, had provided sufficient safeguards. 

Mr. Tilak claimed that good material for electorates 
existed in India. Indeed, he went so far as to state that one 
word from the officials could create electorates. 

Above all, Mr. Tilak wished to see the officials deprived 
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of the initiative for inaugurating large policies that they at 
present possessed and reduced to the status of permanent 
servants in Britain and other countries. Such initiative 
should only be exercised by the people s representative. 
Furthermore, Mr. Tilak considered that the inclusion of a 
declaration of rights in the statute was absolutely necessary. 

For some occult reason, Mr. Tilak was hot cross- 
examined That greatly disappointed many Indians, who, 
but a short time before, had seen him in the witness-box of 
the High Court, and, who had greatly admired the replies 
that he had given to Sir Edward Carson, who had tried hard 
to brow-beat him. 

As if to atone for the discourtesy shown to Tilak by the 
Parliamentary Committee, Mr. Montagu invited him for an inter¬ 
view a second time. Tilak’s letter to Mr. Vidwans* dated London 
14th August 1919 suggests that, during his talk with Mr. 
Montagu, he claimed general amnesty for all those who had 
suffered on account of the Punjab disturbances. It was widely 
believed at that time that Mr. Montagu, already impressed by 
TilaVs statesmanship and popularity, offered to do something 
personal for Tilak. Tilak, who had nothing personal to solicit, 
pressed for widening the scope of the amnesty and suggested 
that a general amnesty to all political prisoners should accom¬ 
pany the inauguration of the new reforms. It seems there was 
some talk of a Congress deputation seeing Mr. Montagu tu 
discuss the situation in the Punjab. Though the idea of the 
deputation seeing Mr. Montagu was dropped, the Horible Mr. 
Fated placed before Mr. Montagu the Congress view-point relat¬ 
ing to the Punjab. At the Socialist Party Conference, held at 
Northampton in the latter half of August, Mr. Hyndman spon¬ 
sored a resolution favouring the grant of independence to India. 
This resolution was adopted by the Conference, only one vote 
being recorded against it. 


It has been stated in an earlier chapter of this book that 
Tilak was keen as regards even the mechanical efficiency of the 
Kesari-Mahratta establishment. He was as close a student of the 
working and adjustment of machines as of men. During his stay 
in England, he seems to have concluded that the new type of 
rotary machine for printing the Kesari would add to'the 
efficiency of the paper. He also seems to have concluded that the 
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great asset in the future development of his press. His letter to 
Mr, V id wans* dated London 9 th July, read with the letter* 
dated 28th August bears eloquent testimony to his interest in 
thes things, The following extract from Mr. Khapardes diary 
under I7tli October 1919 shows bow Til aids keenness in such 
matters impressed experts in those fields; 

Lokamanya Tilak and I with Namjoshi went out in the 
afternoon to the Fleet Street where Lokamanya Tilak had 
a long consultation with a gentleman on the making of 
Marathi types. He complimented Lokarnanya on the simple 
method devised by him. 

At a huge meeting held at the Essex Hall on 1st September 
under Mr. Hasan Imam's presidentship, Tilak had to assert him¬ 
self. The meeting was meant to register a protest against the 
ruthless policy and action of the bureaucracy in India, as 
demonstrated in the Punjab. The resolution before the meeting, 
besides condemning Government, thanked Rabindranath Tagore 
and Sir Shankaran Nair. Jt also demanded a general amnesty for 
the Punjab sufferers. At this meeting. Commander Kenworthv, 
-VI.P., Mr. Lansbury, Mr. Pal, Diwan Madhao Rao and Mr. 
Horniman figured as speakers. Diwan Chamanlal, Mr. Sakalat- 
wala and the disgruntled Mr. Satyamurthi moved an amend¬ 
ment, which urged the boycott of the new reforms till Punjab 
wrongs were redressed and guilty persons were punished. This 
was absurd in view of the Indemnity Act recently passed in 
India and the qualified support to that unpopular measure given 
by no less a person than Gandhiji. Tilak opposed the amend¬ 
ment. Messrs Dube and Parekh, both Indian Barristers in 
London, joined hands with Tilak and the amendment was 
defeated. Diwan Chaman Lai, who in his Reminiscences! of 
Tilak, has quoted Tilaks words on this occasion, saw later that 
Tilak was right. Tilak said to the authors of the amendment: 

Come to India, put your proposition before your peo¬ 
ple. If they agree, I shall be there to lead. But remember 
that the people are like an army, and like an army they 
must march together. My principle is that I must always 
remain a few paces in advance of my army. But I have an 
eye in the back of my head, always noting, watching that 
me army follows. 
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fir. S&kalatwala, unfortunately, thought himself wiser and 
more patriotic than Tilak. After showing clearly that he had mis¬ 
understood Tilak’s conditional release in 1898, this is what he 
has said about Tilak in London 0 


Then at last I saw Tilak of my youthful days in 
England, weighed with years, broken down by prison hard¬ 
ships, and, worse yet, beset heavily by reformist friends — 
Indian and British— persuading lain, day and night, not to 
play his natural part, but to give his weight to them. In my 
own conversations, 1 can again see Tilak in spirit revolu¬ 
tionist, the in.spir t, the fighter for masses, but in conven¬ 
tional meetings I would see him struggling with his own 
inner self, making a sacrifice of his own spirit to satisfy 
those friends, who led him to believe that only if lie lent 
his force to them and suppressed himself, all was won. 

The Indian Press Association luncheon to the British Press 
under Mr. Homirnan's presidentship followed this meeting. 
Tilak spoke on that occasion and explained the hardship caused 
by the Press laws in India. Tilak also attended the allied 
Oriental Congress held early in September in the Royal Asiatic 
Society Buildings under the chairmanship of Sir Charles Lyall. 

As a part of the programme organised by Indian leaders to 
tour different parts of Britain, Tilak visited Scotland in Septem¬ 
ber. He reached Glasgow on 6th September. There he attended, 
on the eve of the Trades Union Congrss, a social reception held 
under the auspices of the Union of Democratic Control. Mr. 
Wishart, Chairman of the Reception Committee, while welcom¬ 
ing Tilak, assured him of the support of the Union to the cause 
of India. On 7th, Tilak lectured at the Avenue Theatre on the 
Indian Problem. The Trades Union Congress met that evening 
at St. Andrews Hall. To that audience, exceeding five thousand 
labour representatives, women and men, Tilak explained briefly 
what the Indian problem was, and, requested the audience to 
take interest therein. The tremendous ovation which he was 
given as he rose to speak showed that the audience was 
sympathetic and appreciative. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who was the principal speaker at 
the Trades Union Congress, referred to Tilak as the embodiment 
of India’s grievances. Tilak was there, added he, to appeal to 
the British democracy to stand by Indians in their struggle for 
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edorn. He assured India through Tilak that the Labour Party 
was prepared to stand by India* 

The Glasgow Indian Union arranged an At Home on 8th 
September. There, Tilak spoke ou ‘ The Present Position of 
India The gathering at the At Home was a mixed gathering of 
Indians, Scotchmen and Englishmen. On 9th September, Tilak 
addressed a meeting of women workers at Glasgow. During his 
stay at Edinburgh, Tilak spoke on 4 The Meaning of Indian 
Nationalism Mr. Robertson, a prominent leader of the Indepen¬ 
dent Labour Part s;, presided at this meeting, w hich was organised 
by the Indian Association at Edinburgh. He remarked that he 
had heard of Tilak only as an agitator, but had found in him the 
right type of leader a nation should have. Tilak also attended 
an Indian dinner arranged by the Indian students at Edinburgh. 

After Tilak’s return from Scotland, another lecture tour was 
arranged, and other members of the deputation left London to 
fulfil their engagements, The dislocation in Britain due to the 
Railway strike prevented Tilak from taking up the tour. Looking 
to the inconvenience and hardship which some of the Indians 
on tour were* put to, it must be said that Tilak did well in not 
leaving London. As the Joint Select Committee was enjoying 
its parliamentary recess and as the submission of the report of 
the Committee and the further progress of the Reform Rill 
were all questions of time, Tilak seems to have decided, as 
September advanced, that his stay in England much longer was 
unnecessary. He tentatively fixed 30th October as the date of 
his departure, Tie learnt by this time that the leaders of the 
Punjab had mustered up strength and courage to hold the 
annual Session of the Congress at Amritsar and that 17th of 
October was going to be observed throughout India as a day of 
prayer for divine protection of the Caliph and his empire. 

Mr. Namjoshi, Tilak’s personal attendant, has noted in his 
reminiscences* the fact that Tilak somewhat abruptly changed 
his original plan and hurriedly returned to India. He intended 
to stay on in England till the Reform Bill had emerged out of 
the Legislative machinery. It was his keen desire to get the Bill 
improved as far as possible with the help of Labour M.Ps. He 
proposed to visit U.S.A., if possible, after that, because Lala 
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rai had been pressing him to do so. Letters trorrr India 
startled him one day and led him to change his plan abruptly. 
His letter to Mr. Vidwans* dated London 14th August 1919 
refers to Gandhiji’s agitation and the difficulties confronting 
Gandhiji. The present writer ventures to infer that, towards the 
end of September, Tilak learnt something more about Gandhiji s 
difficulties and his agitation and concluded that be must hurry 
back to guide Gandhiji and the country. The possibility of the 
appointment of the Hunter Committee to enquire into the 
Punjab tragedy, the scope of enquiry by the Committee and the 
nature of its personnel might have urged him to return to India, 
instead of prolonging his stay in England. 

It has been stated earlier that Lala Lajpatrai and Dr. Hardi- 
Jcar had been carrying on steady political work in U.S.A. and 
that Tilak was helping and guiding .them to the best of his 
ability. Tilak had arranged to send to Lalaji copies of his 
Representation to the Peace Conference. Lalaji decided to put 
India’s case for Self-determination on the official records of 
U.S.A. He drafted a Representation on the lines of Tilak's Repre¬ 
sentation, and, with the help of Mr. D. T. Malone, succeed, d in 
submitting the same to the Foreign Relations Committee of 
U.S.A Information that this Representation dated 29th August 
1919 had, been submitted to the Foreign Relations Committee 
reached Tilak scion after he had returned from Scotland A 
section of the public in U.S.A. had by this time begun to realise 
that the statesmen of the victorious European nations 
were treating President Wilson’s enunciation of ideals and 
principles as the maudlin meditations of a dreamer and a vision¬ 
ary. When American opinion grew gradually vocal and assertive 
in registering its protest against the weak-kneed President, 
echoes of the Representation submitted by Lalaji could be 
heard, mixed up with the general slorm of resentment. 


tej 


How Mrs. Besant and the Indian leaders in London valued 
Tilak's sympathy and blessings became char early In October 
when Mrs. Besant organised a public meeting under the auspices 
of the Britain and India Association, Though Tilak was not to 
address the meeting, care was taken to modify the original 
resolution in the light of Tilak’s suggestions. When Mrs. Besant 
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$ted her paper The United India , she violently attacked the 
Congress and members of the Congress deputation in the first 
issue of her paper. She was, however, all praise for Tilak. 

By the middle of October, Tilak had started fixing up 
arrangements regarding work to be done in England, after his 
return to India. At a meeting held in the Congress office on 
15th October, Tilak proposed that Mr. Patel should stay on till 
the Reform Bill was finally passed. This proposal was adopted 
by the meeting and was accepted by Mr. Patel himself. Mow 
Tilak had endeared himself to his friends in England and how 
his stay in England enabled him to establish valuable contacts 
becomes clear from the following 0 extract from Mr. Khapardes 
diary under date 15th October 1919: 

About 6 pan. 1, Lokarnanya Tilak, Patel, Kelkar, Dr. 
Mehta and Diwau (Madhaorao) went by tube to Hampstead 
and walked to the house of- Dr. Clark. We made a few 
mistakes on the way, but reached safe after a little accident, 
not worth mentioning, to Lok. Tilak. Dr. Clark gave us an 
excellent dinner, providing non-meat diet. Mr. Horttiman 
and A. Rangaswami came later. Mr. Fisher oi Australia was 
a guest and so was Mr. Hyndman. The party was very 
pleasant and we had a very enjoyable evening. 

Tilak had to take a somewhat uncompromising attitude 
regarding the meeting at the Albert Hall on 25th October. Ibis 
meeting convened by Mrs. Besant to support Indian Home Rule 
was to be presided over by Mr. Lansbury. The resolution drafted 
meant to support Mr. Montagu's Bill. Tilak refused to partici¬ 
pate unless the resolution was materially modified. Some cor¬ 
respondence ensued and the organisers of tire meeting promised 
Tilak that the resolution would emphasise India’s demand for 
Self-determination. At the meeting, Mr. Horniman and Diwan 
Chamanlal moved an amendment to the resolution, suggesting 
that the Montagu Bill should be scrapped. Though Mr. Laris 
bury had ruled the amendment out of order, Tilak, in the course 
of his speech, criticised the amendment. Just as he vehemently 
attacked the Bill and exposed its unsatisfactory' nature, he eriti 
cised the amendment which, in his opinion, was inopportune, 
impracticable and impolitic. Mrs. Besant, who spoke after Tilak. 
devQted less attention to the justification of the Bill than she did 
to bringing out the defects of the measure. She supported Tilak 
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^ m demand for the application to India of the Self 
determination principle. Tilak's speech on this occasion was ac¬ 
claimed to be the powerful speech of a far-sighted politician. 
Mr, Lansbury appreciated the speech very varmly. 

A farewell meeting in honour of Tilak and his colleagues 
was held in Caxton Hall in the last week of October under 
Dr. Clark's presidentship. The speakers unanimously compli¬ 
mented Tilak for his valuable work during his stay in England. 
At a farewell luncheon arranged by him on 30th October, 
Mr. Ben Spoor, M.P., while proposing the health of Tilak and the 
Congress deputation, expressed the hope, that, when members 
of the deputation would come back, they would come back as 
equals of English citizens. Tilak, after thanking Mr. Ben Spoor 
and the English friends, remarked that the aim of the deputa 
tion was to get as much as possible from the present Govern¬ 
ment. “ Our case ”, continued he, " was simple and our demands 
moderate. The Congress and the Muslim League were united in 
making those demands. It is now for Parliament to accept or 
refuse thorn. With every refusal, our demands would grow in 
intensity. The Congress will fight its constitutional battles, but 
we want the sympathy of the English people He said he was 
glad that they had got that sympathy. 

It was decided in the last week of October that Tilak, 
Kelkar, Welkar, Namjoshi and Wasudeorao Joshi would leave 
on 8th November by S. S. the Egypt. Mr. Khaparde agreed to 
continue his stay in England and help Mr. Patel in his work. 
Thanking all those who had co-operated with him and helped 
him during his stay in England— including, of course, Mr. Deep- 
chand Javeri whose neighbour he had been since August—Tilak 
left his residence, No. 60 Talbot Road, on 6th November. The 
farewell scene at the Liverpool Street Station, where Tilak en¬ 
trained on his way to the Tilbury Docks, is thus described by 
Mr. Khaparde in his diary under date 6th November 1919: 

On the platform were assembled nearly all the Indians 
at present in England and Lokamanya Tilak received a 
grand ovation. They gave him fruits, flowers, g Hands and 
sweets. Indian and English ladies vied with each other in 
doing him honour. Dr. Clark, Patel, Blizard and all were 
there. . . . Lokamanya Tilak s train went away in a loud 
cheer raised by all on the platform. Most Indians were in 
picturesque Indian dresses. 
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ilak stayed in England hardly for one full year. His politic 
ai work during this period is not to be measured by its im¬ 
mediate results. In him, the English politician found a new type 
of Indian leader, who combined in him courage and caution, 
idealism and robust commensense, politeness and incorruptibi¬ 
lity. The politically conscious Englishman and English-woman 
had known him as an agitator; they came to value him as a 
statesman. His insistence that the principle of Self-determination 
must apply to India was the forerunner of Pandit: Jawaharlal 
Nehrus declaration that India would not accept any constitution 
forced upon her by outsiders, that she would subject herself to 
a constitution framed by a constituent assembly elected on the 
basis of adult franchise. The general amnesty announced a few 
weeks after his return to India was the outcome of his influence 
with Mr. Montagu, who was one of those English politicians 
who held the following* opinion about Tilak: 

There is only one Indian whom we cannot win over by 
any sort of influence or inducement and that is Mr. Tilak; 
all others, vve can influence more or less. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh has, in his reminiscencesf of Tilak, 
tried to account for the hold Tilak came to have on the heart of 
everyone who came in contact with him. He has listed Tilak’s 
capacity for hard work, his magnanimity of heart and his ‘ sense 
of the fitness of things which made him journey to Herne Hill 
on that specific mission \ Mr. Namjoshi has recorded how consi¬ 
derate Tilak was to juniors. Mr. Namjoshi had been deputed by 
Tilak to receive Mr. Kelkar at the landing wharf. Tilak, who 
knew that the Hon’blc? Mr. V. S. Srinivas Sastri was Kelkar s 
fellow-passenger, asked Namjoshi to suggest to Kelkar that he 
should request Mr. Sastri to accompany him to his place, in case 
arrangements for him had not been made. 


Mr. Namjoshi has stated how Tilak found time to visit the 
India Office Library, where he used to discuss with eminent 
scholars subjects, far, far removed from Mr. Montagu’s Bill or 
Self-determination. What Dr. A H. Sayce, Assyriologist at 
Oxford thought on reading Tilak’s essay on * Chaldean and 
Indian Vedas’ was communicated by that scholar to Tilak in 
the letter he wrote on 14th August 1919. Tilak’s meeting with 
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_'inches, another eminent Assyriologist, has been graphically 

described by Mr. Narnjoshi. Letters No. 40, 45 ancl 78 published 
by Kelkar in Part V of the third volume of Tilak’s biography 
show that Elizabeth Arnold had begun to respect Tilak as her 
spiritual Guru. That he tried to secure the translation of ancient 
Chaldean writings in the British museum is suggested by the 
reminiscences* of an eminent Indian, then in England. 

Mr. Satyamurthi, who also was a passenger on board the 
Egypt , one day asked Tilak whether expiation or Prayaschitta 
would be necessary on the completion of the voyage. “ If the 
object of the Voyage” replied Tilak, “be public service and 
public good, no expiation is called for During the voyage, 
Tilak was requested by fellow-passengers to speak on ‘The 
Arctic Home in the Vedas \ Principal Mackenzie of the Wilson 
College, Bombay, who listened to Tilak, confessed later that the 
profound learning and scholarship of Tilak amazed him. S. S’, the 
Egypt which was scheduled to reach Bombay before day-break 
on 27th November actually reached there in the noon. The sea 
of humanity which surged on the shore to receive Tilak conveyed 
to the passengers on board the Egypt how great the simple 
Indian in their midst really was. 

Before following Tilak, it is worth while waiting a minute 
to preserve a few impressions recorded about him by those who 
saw him in England. This is what Mr. Saint Nihal Singh saidf : 

Working under the greatest handicap, Mr. Tilak, during 
his ten months’ stay in England, has laboured mdefatigably 
and zealously to advance the cause of India according to 
his own lights. Even those of us who differ from him politi 
cally cannot deny him tribute for his whole-hearted and 
sincere devotion to the cause of the Motherland. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu has recorded the following touching 
impressions j: : 

Gray robed with the gray shadows of death already 
upon him, to me Tilak in London is a tragic memory. The 
envoys of lesser states and smaller nations were royally 
lodged and sumptuously feasted with all the deference and 
honour due to their high title ancl mission by the dignitaries 
of the land Otherwise was it with Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
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^aerated and invested by the homages of his W lf r W1 . 
wpll-nirfx God-like attributes and virtues. He tiod the in 
hospitable pavements of London, ignored imulted. brtmy^ 
by the lawgivers and statesmen of Eng and. Boastmg ot 
their own invulnerable heritage of freedom^ to them his 
indomitable passion for liberty was an Jjnfoi^vable ciwjft 
In this transcendent sin of his incorruptible patriotism lies 
the hope and assurance of our redemption from bondage. 
Colonel Wedgwood, the Labour M.P. recalled in 1924 his 
acquaintance with Tilak-five years after Tflak had left Enghuul. 
His reminiscences* have a distinct stamp upon them. The 
following extract is a sample: 

Mv earlv acquaintance with Tilak has coloured all my 
views on Indians With the ordinary Indian, one is on terms 
S. I, at least, can laugh at and argue 1. them, 
tell them that I knew more about politics dim thev lo, 
to <ch them to suck eggs. Any tendency to treat nUk as an 
equal human being wilted away before that embodiment of 
a^hundred generations of inhuman detachment, ooncentra- 
Kon and Wisdom . ... It is impertinent to say that he was 
a very great man, as impertinent as it was to put him into 
orison ... I bow, therefore, before the memory of that 
Lave stately face beneath the well-known red cap with a 
cuv l_-the insignia of a great and permanent nobt 1 y. 
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The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, the Indian Home 
Rule League, the Bombay National Union and other political 
organisations in Bombay had, in anticipation of TilakV return, 
organised a joint reception to him. The enthusiasm of the people 
when Tilak and his colleagues landed on 27th November in the 
noon and the host of meetings in Bombay during his stay there 
for four days reflected the sincere appreciation, which the citv 
felt for Tilak’s work in England. The address which was 
presented to him at the public meeting on the Shantaram Chawl 
grounds in the evening on 27th November referred to his 
Representation to the Peace Conference, and acknowledged 
gratefully the fact that the recognition which India had secured 
as an original member of the League of Nations was the result 
of his struggle in that direction. Replying to the address, Tilak 
assured the public of Bombay that he would never give up work 
and hope. He was sorry, he remarked, that he was not in Bombay 
to share with Mr. Gandhi his hardships when, lie started his 
struggle against the Rowlatt Acts. Jle exhorted the audience to 
carry on a ceaseless agitation against the Punjab wrongs. 

Speaking on the occasion of the dinner at the Sardargriha 
Organised by the Bombay National Union on 28th November, 
Tilak remarked that the modest instalment of reforms, .appear¬ 
ing on the horizon, was being secured not because Mr. Montagu 
was favourable, but because the time-spirit was favourable to 
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An add mss was presented to him on behalf of the 

of Bombay ori 29th November in the compound of the 
Elphinstone Mills. There he exhorted the mill-hands to learn 
from labour in Europe the technique of organisation and orga¬ 
nise themselves with a view to secure a fair deal. The advice he 
gave to the law-students, who organised a dinner in his honour 
at die Sardargriha, has been already referred to in an ‘earlier 
chapter. The Bombay Paisa Fund, the Brahman Sabha and some 
other institutions in Bombay organised a joint Pansupari func¬ 
tion in his honour at the Gandharva Mahavidyalaya Hall, on 
30th November, 

A representative committee of the leading citizens of Poona 
had been formed to accord to Tilak a fitting reception on the 
occasion of Iris return, after nearly fourteen months. The train, 
scheduled to take him to Poona at 5 a.m. on 1st December, 
actually reached Poona at S a.m. This only enabled a larger 
number of citizens to be present at the station to receive him. 
11 ic enthusiasm and joy in Poona on that occasion can be cor¬ 
rectly imagined, if it is stated that the florists of Poona had set 
up decorative arches at twelve different places on the way to 
the Gaik wad wada and that full four hours were required for 
Tilak to find himself in his wada, where, after thanking the 
people, he requested them to disperse. That evening, the Poona 
City Municipality, at* a public meeting inside the Reay market, 
presented addresses to Tilak and Kelkar. Mr. fCelkar had been 
elected the president of the Municipality a few months before 
he sailed for England. Tilak also had been, the reader would 
remember, once a member of that municipality. The presenta¬ 
tion of the address was thus quite appropriate. One special fea¬ 
ture regarding the address is noteworthy. That was the first 
occasion in the history of that municipality, when addresses 
were presented to non-officials. It was a unique privilege that 
the municipality could secure the greatest Indian as the recipient 
of its first address to a non-official. 

According to the programme chalked out by the citizens" 
committee, an address was to be presented to Tilak on behalf 
of the citizens of Poona at a public meeting on the Reay market 
grounds, in the evening on 2nd December. As Tilak had a sore 
throat, this programme was postponed to 7th December. This 
interval enabled Mr. R. P. Paranjpe, Principal of the Fergusson 
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je^e, to organise what looked like a formidable opposition 
fablic address to Tilak in recognition of his work in England. 
The fact was that the promptness with which the Joint Select 
Committee Report on the Reform Rill was published before 
Tilak had returned to India and the speed with which the Bill 
was rushed through in Parliament served as a signal for the 
Moderates—non-Brahmins allies in Maharastra to make them¬ 
selves vocal and assertive in view of the ensuing elections. 

Among the small group, which was eager to oppose the 
public address to Tilak, Mr. Paranjpe alone had a public status 
and could claim a degree of popularity. He appeared in print 
with a catalogue of Tilak s sins. He informed the Committee in 
charge of the public address that, if it insisted on describing 
the address as a public address, ho and his friends and followers 
would oppose the address. This croup 'net at the Jed he Ians ion 
Hall and indulged in rabid speeches against Tilak. The irony of 
the situation was that some of the close associates of Tilak felt 
inclined to describe the address as one on behalf of Tilak’s 
admirers and followers. This pained Tilak more than the opposi¬ 
tion which was being engineered. It was not the address which 
was of any significance to him. The attempt to cry down his 
work and the readiness of his associates to submit to that attempt 
just to avoid opposition from a handful of men put him on his 
mettle. He personally looked to every detail about the public 
meeting to be held at the Reay market grounds on 7th Decem¬ 
ber 1919. The draft of the hand-bill announcing the public 
meeting, the seating arrangement, a part of the ground to be 
reserved for those who wanted to oppose the address—every¬ 
thing was done as he dictated. Intimation in writing was sent in 
time to Mr. Paranjpe and his friends by the organisers that the 
address would be a public address, that those who wanted to 
oppose it would be allowed to have their say at the meeting and 
that seats for them would be reserved. 

The Reay market grounds that evening were more awfully 
crowded than they would have normally been if Mr. Paranjpe 
had not raised the unpleasant controversy The crowd expected 
that Mr. Paranjpe would, at least for opposing Tilak, show the 
grit which characterised Tilak at Surat. Neither Mr. Paranjpe 
n<// any of his camp-followers turned up. however, to oppose the 
motion of presenting an address to Tilak and Kelkar. Mr. L. J. 
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*. fhe President of the Poona city municipality, who presio^J_j 
^5»»C%^Kiit occasion, called upon the opponents to appear on the 
platform and say what they had to say. A boy, belonging to the 
backward communities, was seen rising in his seat and was heard 
saying that he would waive his opposition to the address to 
Tilak, in case Tilak would promise to join an inter-caste dinner 
that was contemplated. The opposition to the address, so vehe¬ 
mently engineered and so studiously boosted, thus turned out to 
lie a damp squib and the address was duly presented to Tilak. 

As he rose to reply to the address, Tilak compared the opposition 
to the address to salt which only adds to the flavour of the dish, 
and regretted that the salt, which, it was advertised, would be 
imported from Cambridge or Manchester, had been found to 
be purely Indian. The Mahratta dated 14th December 1919 
reported Tilak’.s reply to the address thus: 

In me, not my personality but the work and the ideals 
for which 1 stand are honoured: so, I do not decline the 
honour done to the cause. There are some who are against 
doing that, and, I would have been happy had they leavened 
the proceedings with their opposition. The majority, and 
that too an overwhelming majority, however, did their duty, 
and I am glad that Self-government, for which 1 fight, has 
such a tremendous support from the mass of the people. 

It is true, I admit, that I take less part in non-political 
matters; but, in these days of specialisation and division of 
labour, every man cannot be expected to do equally well 
in all departments of life. Even the Gods cannot do that. 

For myself, 1 have selected politics, and I have devoted 
myself to it. This does not. however, mean, that I oppose all 
other movements. Of course, 1 differ, like many others, from 
tire views of the Social Reformers, but, this does not mean 
that I hate all reform in that field. It is a mistake to create 
further dissections on such topics. Self-government demands 
more attention of them, and I am doing my best in that 
field. Although autocracy is dead in Germany and Russia, 
its spectre stalks abroad in Britain under the name of 
capitalism. Labour is trying to fight it out And, as Labour 
groans under the oppression of capitalism, it naturally has 
sympathy with those who, like us. groan under autocracy. 
India’s duty, therefore, is to benefit itself with that help. If 
India remains content with what she would get under the 
Reform Bill, she Would lose the grandest opportunity 
presented to herself. The world is pulsating with a new 
life, a new democratic spirit. The League of Nations has 
been established and India has been made a member of it. 
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ur is winning everywhere, and it sympathises with us) 
therefore, our paramount duty to strike while the iron 
is hot. Indians must now agitate for their full rights and 
must not remain content with the Monatgu Bill. Self- 
government is coming; but, its full realisation will depend 
upon the intensity of our desire and the tenacity of our 
efForts. 

The controversy started by Mr. Paranjpe recoiled on him¬ 
self. Mr. Setlur. the Bombay Advocate, who has been already 
introduced to the readers of this book, reminded Paranjpe 
publicly that Tilak, in spite of his differences with the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale, had enthusiastically honoured him on his return 
from England in 1905, Mr. Setlur did not even hesitate to remark 
that the late Mr. Gokhale would turn in his grave to see 
Paranjpe’s attitude towards Tilak. 

The enumeration of his sins of commission and omission by 
Mr. Paranjpe induced Tilak to draft a detailed rejoinder The 
following extracts from the rejoinder which was then published 
in some English papers are valuable because of their auto¬ 
biographical significance : 

It is a well-known fact that I differ from Mr. Paranjpye 
and his party in matters social. I don't hold that a social re¬ 
construction must be undertaken prior to political emancipa¬ 
tion. I attach greater importance to the fatter. Without the 
power to shape ojir own destiny, our national regeneration, 
in a large sense, cannot, in my opinion, he effected, and I 
have throughout my career tried to preach and emphasise 
this view. When I opposed the Age of Consent Bill, 1 did so 
mainly on this ground. I. did not think, nor do I think now, 
that a legislature, which is not wholly responsible to the 
public, is competent to deal with social questions. .Another 
point involved in that controversy was Dr. (now Sir) 
Bhandarkar’s interpretation of certain Sanskrit texts. It is 
well-known that Government obtained the opinions of their 
own Pundits on the matter, and, when they were found to 
be in my favour. Government eventually decided rather to 
be wrong with Dr. Bhandarkar than right with myself. 

Mr. Paranjpye roundly charges me with doing onlv 
destructive work. But he very cleverly ignores all that I did 
before 1 took part in this controversy p Editor of the Kesari 
l refer to the establishment of the New English School 
the Deccan Education Society and the Fergusson College,’ 
of which Mv Paranjpye is now the Principal. It is a well- 
known fact in Poona that, having done all the fighting neces- 
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«hry to the establishment of an independent national in^rll 
/cion, 1 had to sever my connection with it after eleven ytfars 
of work, because my colleagues would rather fall in with 
Government instead of boldly taking up an independent 
.stand, as originally planned. I am quite sure that if the 
original intentions of the founders had been carried out, 
there would have been no necessity for a movement of 
National Education started during the last few years. 

The word Swaraj-—yes, unadulterated Swaraj—as 
used in the Kesari was mistranslated by them (the Mode¬ 
rates) as meaning complete independence which the Kesari. 
never advocated. The Anglo-Indian Papers, our natural 
enemies in this matter, patted the Moderates on their back 
for this service to the Anglo-Indian cause. And the National¬ 
ists were overwhelmed with the opposition engineered by 
this unholy alliance, Until at last the Grand Old Man of 
India, Dadabhai Nowrojee, in 1906 declared from the 
Congress platform that Swaraj should be our goal, and that 
it means nothing more or less than complete Self-govern¬ 
ment within the' Empire. Mr. Paranjype is probably ignorant 
of the fact that the Moderate leaders, for whom he professes 
to have unbounded respect, were not prepared at tire time 
to take up this ideal for practical work and accept any 
scheme, howsoever moderate, for the realisation thereof. 
There has been a lot of misunderstanding, sedulously 
created and persistently kept up, regarding the unfortunate 
Surat split. On behalf of the Nationalists, I was then press¬ 
ing for a resolution embodying a very very moderate 
scheme of Self-government for immediate adoption by the 
Congress. I have still in my possession a manifesto of the 
Nationalist party issued at that time, and shall be glad to 
show it to Mr. Paranjpye, if he cares to investigate into these 
matters. What did it ask for? (1) Complete autonomy in 
local matters, (2) effective voice and control in Provincial 
Administration or a greater portion thereof, and (3) an ade¬ 
quate representation in Imperial Administration. The mani¬ 
festo says: “ Nothing less than this to begin with will satisfy 
the aspirations of the people”. It is well-known how the 
Moderate leaders like Mr. Gokhale received such a proposal 
at that time, and how, after ten years of continued fight and 
agitation by the Nationalist party, it was adopted by Govern¬ 
ment and now passed by the House of Commons. This will 
clearly show that my only fault at this time was to antici¬ 
pate, by a few years, the Government and the Moderates, 
and to continue to educate popular opinion thereon, in spite 

of the retrogade attitude of Mr. Paranjpye’s party. 

It is a clever party misrepresentation to ignore these fact' 
and paint the Surat split as a simply destructive work. The 
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iterates had no constructive programme at that time, 
:ept that of going back on t.l\e bold declaration oi Mr. 
Dadabliai. And if anybody was mainly responsible tor 
defeating a constructive programme of the Nationalists out¬ 
lined above, it was the party of Mr. Paranjpye. 1 he accept¬ 
ance of official view under the disguise of moderation has 
always been the motto of the Moderates in such matters, 
and, one need not be surprised if they are trying to play the 
same game in regard to the present reforms. 

Mr. Paranjpye has, I am sorry, no clear idea of the 
principles of Nationalism and has thus misunderstood the 
character-and the nature of Nationalist opposition to the 
Social Reform Movement, as conducted by his party. A true 
Nationalist desires to build on old foundations. Reform 
based on utter disrespect for the old does not appeal to him 
as constructive work. He, therefore, tries to maintain and 
foster a distinct national interest before undertaking any 
reform. A similar change has come over Irish Politics. 
Those that started political agitation in India in the early 
forties or fifties of the last century thought more of the 
political privileges than of regeneration of nationality, 1 he 
nationalist party of to-day looks upon the question from a 
different standpoint altogether. We don’t want to anglicise 
our institutions and so denationalise them in the name o< 
Social and Political Reforms. We mean to progress and wish 
our country to occupy a position of equality among the 
civilised nations of the world. But, whereas men of Mr. 
Par; njpye’s party, would ask us to adopt alien methods, even 
in offering our prayers to God, we, the Nationalists, desire 
to emphasise and preserve the national sentiment by giving 
due credit to all that is good in the old system, but without 
detriment to progress and reform needed for our national 
uplift. If Mr. Paranjpye had cared to bear this difference in 
mind, he would not have misrepresented my activities to¬ 
wards social reform. The Shivajee Festival and the Ganapati 
Festival are in reality means to keep up and maintain a 
proper pride in the doings of our ancestors and it is sheer 
misrepresentation, I don’t care to inquire whether conscious 
or unconscious, to stamp these movements as calculated 
only to strengthen orthodox prejudices. 1 think Mr. Paranjpye 
knows that, both in Scotland and Ireland, similar movements 
are inaugurated tor similar national purposes. . . Let me 

remind him that while the widow-marriage movement was 
at its height, it was myself who proposed to the reformers 
to come to a compromise with the Snankaracharya and the 
leaders of the Hindu orthodoxy on a reasonable basis. In 
my opinion, the. evil of prohibition of widow-remarriage is 
not a general one, but is confined to only Brahmins and such 
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other castes, as have thought lit to imitate Brahmin cus 
and manners. What I proposed, therefore, was that though 
widow-remarriage is not sanctioned by the later Hindu Law, 
yet a compromise could be adopted by including it in 
the forms of marriage sanctioned by Shastras and thus 
removing, with the sanction of the orthodoxy, all disquali¬ 
fications arising from social ostracism. I even offered and 
was prepared to fight this battle myself, but the reformers 
would not accept my proposal. In the matter of the depres¬ 
sed and the lower classes, I had commenced to act long 
before Mr. Paranjpye had emerged out of his teens by giv¬ 
ing in the Ganapati Festival an equal status to all backward 
classes. . . . As for the Vedokta, I supported the extension 
of it in the case of the Kolhapur Chief and never objected 
to its extension to non-Brahmin classes. Mr. Paranjpye has 
utterly misunderstood the question. Extension of Vedokta 
ceremony was not the real bone of contention. The question 
was whether an orthodox Brahmin priest should be coerced 
and compelled against his wish on pain of forfeiture of 
loams, granted to him under the old system, to perform 
Vedic rites in all non-Brahmin families. The very principle 
of personal liberty, on which Mr. Paranjpye lays so much 
stress, would be violated, if we answer the question in the 
affirmative. I know that every community can freely resort 
to Vedokta rites, if it chooses, but no one can justify the 
forfeiture of ancient Inarm granted by old rulers and under 
different understandings. Can the British Government c laim 
the right to forfeit Devasthan Inams, because the State 
religion is now different? Mr. Paranjpye knows full well that 
1 am for removing all caste distinctions regarding inter- 
dining or untouehability. I have said so many a time, but, I 
am not prepared to take up the work of actual propaganda 
in this matter as my own, and I refuse to sign a manifesto, 
which would have clearly thrown that responsibility on me. 
To compare small things with great, will Mr. Paranjpye be 
prepared to ignore the other work of any American states¬ 
man, simply because he declined to take a prominent part 
in the emancipation of negroes in the United States? 

Unable to resist the pressing request of Madras leaders, 
Tilak accompanied by Gangadharrao Deshpande, left for Madras 
on 16th and reached there on 17th December. The joint recep¬ 
tion, organised under the leadership of Mr. Lodd Govinddas, 
Vice-President of the Madras Presidency Association, showed 
how unanimous and enthusiastic Madras was in honouring Tilak. 
All political associations, labour organisations and the recently 
started Presidency Association of non-Brahmins worked harmoni- 
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bther when they received Tilak on arrival and honours 
joint public meeting in the evening on 17th December 
AiTThe procession formed after his reception at the station 
wended its way to Royapattah, where arrangements for his resi¬ 
dence were made, the premises of the Tramway Mens Union 
were found to have been tastefully decorated with flowers. The 
common reply which Tilak gave after eight addresses were 
presented to him was thus* summarised by the Hindu ; 

The' Government of India Rill will be passed in a day 
or two. The question is whether we should carry on agita¬ 
tion or not. Some people think we had already enough talk, 
let us work lip the reforms and show our fitness and then, 
after ten or fifteen years, we might ask for more. I do not 
agree there. Have you ever heard of a halt being made by 
the moon between the New Moon and the Full Moon? A 
thing once begun must be carried to the end. We shall never 
be satisfied until we get full Horne Rule. It does not mean 
we boycott what is given. When we build the foundation, 
any stone will be incorporated into it. We do not reject any¬ 
thing. I was asked the question “ Do you accept it or not? ’* 
I said, “ I decline to answer the question. If I accept it, you 
are satisfied; if I reject it, I am disloyal ” — that is the infer¬ 
ence to be drawn, i declined to answer the question and 
tried to turn the table upon the audience by saying, “ the 
question is not for me to answer, but it is for the Parliament 
to answer. It is for the Parliament to accept the Congress 
scheme or not. If Parliament accepts it, we shall be satis¬ 
fied. If it rejects it, we shall continue our work. There is no 
disappointment. Disappointment has no place in politics. 
Things will come in course of time. It depends upon your 
work and labour. I said it was not for me to accept or reject 
the scheme. So long as 1 wanted to remain loyal to the 
British constitution, I must work under any law that is 
passed by Parliament. 

The Labour Party is prepared to help you. The leaders 
of the Labour Party have given me a message to be com¬ 
municated to my countrymen and that message was 
repeated in the House of Commons. So it is a public pro¬ 
perty. That message is, “ Go on working. We fully sympa¬ 
thise with your objects and aspirations. When vve come into 
power, we shall see that you get a better Act ” In the face 
of that message, are you going to believe that you will not 
get a hearing in the British public? The Labour Party 
has pledged itself as no other party has done before. It 
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has committed itself to our programme. Some of my over¬ 
anxious friends say, “Why should you believe in tire Laboui 
Party? What guarantee is there that the Party would not 
deceive you ”, . . . My first answer is, 1 In whose promise 
should we believe? Has anything been done hitherto to 
fulfil the promises of Her Majesty, contained in tire Deelara- 
tion of 1858? We were deceived. If we cannot put truth m 
the promises of the British Government and the promises 
given bv Her Majesty, at any rate., the promises of the 
Labour Party cannot qome to a worse result. We have some 
kind of hope 

Almost immediately after returning to Poona from Madias, 
Tilak left for Bombay on his way to Amritsar to attend the 
Congress Session there. Just as the restriction imposed on him 
as regards public speeches was withdrawn by the Government 
of Bombay in October, so was the ban on his entry into the 
Punjab withdrawn by the Government of that Province on 5th 
December 1919. This was almost immediately followed by the 
withdrawal of the ban imposed by the Commissioner of Delhi. 
As the way was thus clear for him to go to Amritsar, arrange¬ 
ments were made by the Home Rulers of Bombay for a Home 
Rule Special for Amritsar. On 23rd December, Tilak visited a 
soap factory at Kurla where, among the numerous gifts and 
presents offered to him, the donation of a few rupees by a Muhar 
in the locality appealed to him to be very valuable. 

Tilak and his Home Rulers travelled to Amritsar by the 
B. B. C. I R. route. On 24th December, the Grant Road station 
was gorgeously decorated because the Home Rule Special was 
to start from there in the afternoon. The send-off to filak and 
his Home Rulers at the starting station was full of enthusiasm; 
so was Tilak’s reception at Palghar, Dalianu, Balsa* and Nava- 
sari. An unexpectedly cordial and enthusiastic reception awaited 
Tilak at Baroda. A huge shamiana was set up along the station- 
platform for Tilak’s reception and the meeting which was 
organised in anticipation of his arrival. A Reception Committee 
with Mr. Sharangpani, ex-Chief Judge of Baroda as its President, 
and Messrs Deshpande and Sardesai as its secretaries, had been 
formed in advance for publicly honouring Tilak and presenting 
him an address. 

While the gathering around him enjoyed the sumptuous 
feast arranged by the organisers of the reception, Tilak spoke a 
few words by way of reply to the address presented to him. He 
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d confidence that, by sustained agitation, India woulc 
lorae Rule within five years. He referred to his colleague 
Mr. Madhaorao, whose experience us the Diwan of a progressive 
State like Baroda had been an asset to the Congress deputation 
to England, He complimented the Baroda administration with 
the remark that progressive administration in States like Baroda 
enabled him to justify the demand for full provincial autonomy. 

Acknowledging enthusiastic receptions at a number of 
intervening stations like Godhra, Dohad, Ratlam and -Kohtft, the 
Home Rule Special reached the Gangapur station at noon on 
25th December, A grand dinner for the Congress delegates had 
been arranged here and an address was presented to Tiiak by 
the organisers of the reception. On turning to the fresh news¬ 
papers available at the station stall, Tiiak and his colleagues 
found that Ills Majesty, King George V, had, while giving the 
roygl assent to the Indian Reforms Act, issued an important 
proclamation. This document, after tracing the history of admin¬ 
istrative Legislation since the Regulating Act, had depic ted a 
bright picture regarding the new age, which, it was suggested, 
the Reforms Act would inaugurate. The following passages from 
the proclamation would help the reader to understand the 
spirit underlying it: 

We have endeavoured to give to her people the many 
blessings which Providence has bestowed upon ourselves. 
But there is one gift which yet remains, and, without which 
the progress of a country cannot be consummated : the right 
of her people to direct her affairs and safeguard her interests. 


In truth, the desire after political responsibility has its 
source at the roots of the British connection with India. It 
has sprung inevitably from the deeper and wider studies of 
human thought and history, which that connection has 
opened to the Indian people. 

* 4 » 

If, as I confidently hope, the policy, which this Act 
inaugurates, should achieve its purpose, the results will he 
momentous in the story of human progress and it is timely 
and fitting that 1 should invite you to-day to consider the 
past and join me in my hopes of the "future. 

The following passage from the proclamation, explaining to 
popular ministers their duties and responsibilities, can be read 
with interest even now by citizens of Independent Bharat: 
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The path will not be easy, and, in marching 
the goal, there will be need or perseverance and of mutual 
forbearance between all sections and races of my people of 
India, I am confident that those high qualities will be forth¬ 
coming. I rely on the new popular assemblies to interpret 
wisely the wishes of those, whom they represent and not to 
forget the interests of the masses who cannot yet be admit¬ 
ted to the franchise. I rely on the leaders of the people, the 
Ministers of the future, to face responsibilities and endure to 
sacrifice much for the common interest of the State, 
remembering that true patriotism transcends party and com¬ 
munal boundaries; and, while retaining the confidence of 
the legislatures, to co-operate with my officers for the com¬ 
mon good in sinking unessential differences, and, in main¬ 
taining the essential standards of a just and generous 
Government. Equally do I rely on my officers to respect 
their new colleagues and to work with them in harmony and 
kindliness; to assist the people and their representatives in 
an orderly advance towards free institutions; and to find in 
these new tasks a fresh opportunity to fulfil, as in the past, 
their highest purpose of faithful service to my people. 

The sixth paragraph of the proclamation, referring to the 
release of political prisoners, formed the most welcome part 
thereof: 

It is my earnest desire at this time that so far as pos¬ 
sible, any trace of bitterness between my people and those, 
who are responsible for my Government, should be oblit¬ 
erated. Let those, who, in their eagerness for political pro¬ 
gress, have broken the law in the past, respect it in future. 
Let it become possible for those, who are charged with the 
maintenance of peaceful and orderly Government, to forget 
extravagances they have had to curb. A new era is opening. 
Let it begin with a common determination among my peo¬ 
ple and my officers to work together for a common purpose. 
I, therefore, direct my Viceroy to exercise in my name and 
on my behalf my Royal clemency to political offenders in 
the fullest measure, which, in his judgment, is compatible 
with public safety. I desire him to extend it on this condi¬ 
tion to persons, who, for offences against the State or under 
any special or emergency legislation, are, suffering from 
imprisonment or restriction upon their liberty. I trust that 
this leniency will be justified by the. future conduct of those, 
whom it benefits and that all my subjects will so demean 
themselves as to render it unnecessary to enforce the laws 
for such offences hereafter. 

After a careful perusal of the Royal Proclamation, Tilak, 
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onsiilting the leading Home Rulers who accompanied hir] 
ruled to thank His Majesty for the Proclamation. As etiquette 
required that thanks to His Majesty should be conveyed through 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India, Tilak, as the 
President of the Indian Home Rule League, decided to send 
the following telegram both to Lord Chelmsford and to 
Mr. Montagu: 

Please convey to His Majesty grateful and loyal thanks 
of Indian Home Rule League and the people of India for 
Proclamation and amnesty and assure him of responsive 
co-operation, 

The draft of the telegram was finalised after the Home Rule 
Special had left Gangapur. The telegram to Lord Chelmsford 
was despatched from Rayana, a station between Gangapur and 
Bharatpur. As foreign telegrams could not be accepted there, 
the telegram to Mr. Montagu was handed over at the 
Bharatpur station. 

As the Home Rule Special left Gangapur and proceeded 
towards Mathura, Agra and Delhi, the Royal Proclamation 
containing the promise of amnesty to political prisoners and 
Tilak’s telegrams formed the subject of discussion among those 
who accompanied him. As the Congress Session at Amritsar was 
to commence on 26th December in the afternoon, Pandit Motilai 
Nehru, President-elect of the Congress and Hakim Ajmalkhan, 
President-elect of the Session of the Muslim League reached 
Amritsar in the evening on 25th. After a rousing reception at the 
station, they were carried in a procession, remarkable for its 
grandeur and enthusiasm. 

On 26th morning, Tilak found that the Home Rule Special, 
in spite of his precautions and strict warnings, would not reach 
Amritsar at the scheduled hour, but that k would reach there just 
in time for him and for delegates accompanying him to attend 
the opening Session of the Congress. He warned all delegates 
in the train that, on reaching Amritsar, they would all have to 
proceed straight to the Congress pandal, and that they should 
take their bath and food at intervening stations, according to 
their convenience. When he issued this order to his lieutenants, 
he had no idea that, owing to a heavy downpour of rain at 
Amritsar, a lot of inconvenience had been caused to the leaders 
of Amritsar and to the leaders and delegates from all over India, 
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had reached there before 25th evening, compelling al 
agree to postpone starting the Congress Session from 26t!i 
27th December. 

In the meantime, his telegrams to the Viceroy and 
Mr. Montagu had appeared in the morning daily papers on the 
26th. The expression of thankfulness and the offer of responsive 
co-operation which were the main features of these telegrams 
had attracted the notice of all the leading politicians, assembled 
at Amritsar. And, practically every leader of note had reached 
Amritsar before Tilak. Mahatma Gandhi was there. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya was there; Mrs. Besant, fresh from 
England, where she persistently opposed Messrs Patel and 
Khaparde in their efforts to improve the Reforms Bill, had 
h urr ied to Amritsar. Though Pandit Motilal Nehru’s appeal to 
the Moderates to attend the Congress Session had fallen on deal 
ears, the Hon’ble Mr. Saslri and Mr. G. K. Deodhar, both fresh 
from England, had reached Amritsar before Tilak. The Bengal 
contingent led by Messrs Das and .Pal was tluue a few 
clays in advance. 

And, the most surprising feature of the situation was that 
Tilak’s telegram and the offer of responsive co-operation which 
accompanied it was the most grossly misunderstood by National¬ 
ist leaders like C. R. Das. Without waiting for Tilak’s arrival 
and without caring to get from him an explanation of the deep 
implications of the novel expression ' Responsive co-operation ’. 
Mr. Das had hastily concluded that Tilak meant to co-operate 
with Government. Though unwilling to part company with Tilak 
whom he and his Bengal friends had followed all these years 
through thick and thin, Dus and the Bengal delegates around 
him started the talk of opposing Tilak. In the atmosphere of 
Amritsar, where the most horrible scenes of brutality had been 
enacted only a few months back by the alien bureaucracy, this 
misrepresentation and misunderstanding begun to spread like 
wiki fire. Pandit Satawalekar lias, in his reminiscences* of Tilak, 
graphically described how this discussion about Tilak and his 
responsive co-operation kept the delegates in the several camps 
busy till the afternoon on 26th December. The talk between a 
Punjabi gentleman and Swami Shraddhanand, the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Congress Session, recorded by 
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^Jkfit Satawalekar deserves mention. "Swamiji”, said 
gentleman, “ Tilak Maharaj has now started co-operating with 
Government!” Upon this Swamiji replied gravely, “ Good Sir, 
let him first reach Amritsar! Unless we see him and try to under¬ 
stand him, it is impossible to see through his meaning of co¬ 
operation! Remember, he is after all the Lokamanya of 
Maharastra 

While the camps thus buzzed with this discussion, crowds 
surged along the streets surrounding the Amritsar station from 
9 a.m. Every fifteen minutes, the Station Authorities had to face 
the enquiry as to when the Special would reach Amritsar. The 
authorities had repeatedly to ascertain where the Special was 
and when it was likely to reach its destination. At 1 pan. it was 
announced that the Special would steam into the station ere long* 
The crowd, eagerly waiting to receive the veteran among the 
leaders of the nation, burst into spontaneous shouts of ‘ Tilak 
Maharaj ki Jay’ as the Home Rule Special was at last sighted. 
Tilak 'S reception at the station and the procession which was 
formed as his car moved through the different localities of 
Amritsar showed how unmatched was the enthusiasm and how 
deep the confidence of the public in paying homage to Tilak. 
The Reception Committee had made arrangements for his resi¬ 
dence in a spacious bungalow near the Khalsa College outside 
Amritsar town. The inmates of the bungalow had reserved a 
few rooms for themselves and had kept the entire bungalow at 
the disposal of Tilak, Ins companions, attendants and visitors. 

The Congress Session commenced on 27th December in the 
afternoon at 2-30 p.m. In the morning, Drs. Satyapal and 
Kitchelew, Lalas Harakishanla! and Dunichand, Pandit Ramabhuj 
Datta Chaudhary and other leaders of the Punjab, released from 
the Lahore gaol as a result of the general amnesty, reached 
Amritsar. Their reception kept the Congress delegates busy. The 
seven thousand and odd delegates and the ten thousand visitors 
were in their seats long before the leaders began to appear. 
Pandit Malaviya, Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Besant, Tilak —they 
came one by one and were enthusiastically received as they 
occupied seats on the dais. The enthusiasm reached its climax 
when Pandit Motilal Nehru accompanied by Swam? Shradhanand 
and leaders like the Raja of Mohamadabad, Jinnah and Hakim 
Ajmalkhan entered the pandal and took their scats. 
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^ Hindu Sanyasi, receiving the President and delegate^ _ 
^political gathering like the Indian National Congress was a 
unique event. The explanation which Swami Sbraddhanand 
offered to justify his role was even more unique. “ The survivors 
and relatives of the Punjab martyrs pressed me” remarked he. 

" to see the National Congress held as planned, and pleaded that 
the souls of the martyrs would know rio peace unless the 
Congress was held at Amritsar”. While exhorting Moderates, 
Nationalists and Extremists to close their ranks, Swamiji relied 
on Tilak’s dictum of accepting what was offered and struggling 
constitutionally to secure more. The respectful homage he paid 
to Tilak on this occasion deserves mention : 

Among those stalwarts of the early days, who fostered 
Nationalism in India, Tilak ranks very high. As a selfless 
sufferer in the cause of India’s prestige and self-respect, who 
can claim a rank higher than Tilak’s? The veteran, leading 
the army of the servants of India, has laid down the line of 
action. Shall we not, like one man, bow down before him? 
After Swamiji’s welcome address, Hasan Imam, Tilak, 
Kastnri Ranga Avangar and others spoke on the motion of the 
election of Pandit Motilal Nehru as the President of the 
Congress Session. Panditji’s weighty, balanced and learned 
address was a feature of the Session. Punctuated by occasional 
explanation in Hindi-Urdu, Panditji’s address continued for full 
three hours. The following appreciation* trf that address 
deserves to be preserved: 

The address is masterly, comprehensive, unflinchingly 
and fearlessly truthful, statesmanlike and clear survey of 
the situation and its needs and of the events, circumstances- 
and forces which have led up to it. Every part of the address 
is Self -explaining and self-contained. 1 he Pandit has 
marshalled his facts and arguments in orderly array and due 
sequence. Occasionally, he has enunciated principles and 
stated truths with the terseness of epigrams. The address 
possesses literary merit, without any laboured effort on the 
part of the author to give it that distinction. 

The Session continued for full six days and was over at 
night on 1st January 1920. The discussion in the meetings of the 
Subjects Committee was both heated and prolonged. Telegrams 
announcing the release of political prisoners and the appearance 
of the Ali Brothers on the Congress platform immediately after 
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elease from Retul added to the 4 enthusiasm, which filled 
the atmosphere. As soon as the question of raising a memorial 
to the martyrs of the JaUianwala Bag tragedy was raised, it met 
with a splendid response. Resolutions demanding the recall not 
only of General Dyer but of Lord Chelmsford as well were 
passed. Tilak seconded the resolution demanding General 
Dyers recall 

As the Session began a day late and was prolonged upto 
1st January, many delegates were compelled to leave Amritsar 
even before important resolutions were finalised and disposed 
of. This was especially true of the Madras delegates, many of 
whom left before the resolution relating to the Reforms Act was 
passed. Mrs. Besant made a grievance of this. She would have, 
however, gained very little by their presence because the Madras 
contingent contained a good proportion of ardent Nationalists, 
who had, on 26th December, declared that they were opposed 
to thanking Mr. Montagu. As the deliberations were prolonged, 
there were many delegates in the Maharastra group also, who 
were eager to leave Amritsar. Tilak, who apprehended that divi¬ 
sion might be claimed on certain amendments and resolutions, 
warned his followers that none must leave Amritsar, unless 
important resolutions were disposed of. This had the desired 
effect and none from Maharastra left Amritsar before 1st January. 

Out of the host of resolutions which the Amritsar Congress 
discussed and adopted, there were a few, whereupon agreement 
between prominent leaders seemed difficult, if not impossible. 
In April 1919, there had been, there was no doubt, outbursts of 
mob fury in several parts of India. Gandhiji, as the apostle of 
truth and non-violence, insisted on condemning this mob fury 
as much as martial law and shooting and bombing by the autho¬ 
rities. It was very probably when this subject was discussed in 
the Subjects Committee that Tilak said to Mahatmaji, as 
Mr. Prakasam has stated 6 , u My friend 1 Truth has no place 
in politics ”, After a good deal of discussion, the following resolu¬ 
tion, wherein grave provocation as the justification for what the 
mob did occupies a prominent place, was unanimously adopted 
by the Subjects Committee: 

The Congress, while fully recognising the grave 

provocation that led to a sudden outburst of mob frenzy, 
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^deeply regrets and condemns llie excesses committed 
certain parts of the Punjab and Gujrat, resulting in the loss 
of lives and injury to person and property, during the month 
of April last. 

That this was a compromise resolution became clear where 
in the open Session, Gandliiji and B, C. Pa! explained the 


resolution. Gandhiji, fortifying himself with Truth and Morality, 
emphasised the latter half of the resolution, whereas Mr, Pah 
eager to exonerate the people as far as possible, emphasised 


its provocation aspect 

The adjustment of view-points and an expression of that 
adjustment in the wording of the resolutions meant patience and 
readiness to give and take; the exposition of the resolutions, 
embodying not only varying but conflicting view-points pre¬ 
supposed both the capacity and the sympathy to understand all 
view-points generously. Though Tilak was extremely busy both 
in the Subjects Committee and in the opening Session, other 
duties also encroached upon his time and energy. Mr. Karmarkar, 
a young graduate who, disregarding his indifferent health, 
accompanied his brother Home Rulers to Amritsar, caught 
pneumonia* after reaching Amritsar. For the first day or two, he 
was nursed by his fellow-delegates in the camp. When iilak 
learnt of Karmarkar s illness, he had him brought to his own 
bungalow. He was not satisfied with arranging for the best 
medical help and attendance to Karmarkar; he snatched inter¬ 
vals not only to make' enquiries regarding Karmarkar but to 
nurse him himself. Karmarkar was kept in Tilak's bungalow for 
two days. When, under medical advice, it was decided to admit 
him to the Civil Hospital Tilak personally accompanied the 
patient, and, when Karmarkar was admitted, he requested the 
Medical Officer in charge of the hospital to treat him with 
special care, and offered to meet any extra expense for such 
treatment, if that was necessary. Tilak did not fail to see 
Karmarkar in the Civil Hospital when, after the Congress 
Session, he was about to leave Amritsar. Karmarkar, unfortu¬ 
nately, succumbed to his illness soon afterwards. As every one 
in the hospital looked upon him as Lokamanya Tilak's man, the 
local leaders and the hospital authorities did not fail to attend 
Karmarkar’s funeral. 
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Defining and expressing the altitude and approac h of the 
Congress to the Reforms Act was the most important, yet the 
most difficult, task before the national leaders at Amritsar. The 
Bengal leaders, once eager to accept the Curtis scheme in the 
hope that Bengal would get full provincial autonomy, had, when 
Bengal was as unfairly treated as the other provinces, developed 
into uncompromising critics of the Reforms Act. Recent develop¬ 
ments in the Punjab had supplied them ample justification to be 
hostile to the Government policy as embodied in the Reforms' 
Act. This group included staunch and self-sacrificing Nationalists 
who had .stood by Tilak through thick and thin Tilak had to 
exert himself a good deal to explain to this group what his tele¬ 
grams to Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu really meant and 
what were the implications of the expression “ Responsive co¬ 
operation ’ coined by him. The amnesty part of the Royal 
Proclamation, which was sure to bring relief not only to recent, 
political sufferers but even to those, who had been suffering in 
the convict settlement of the Andamans was, he explained, a 
distinct national gain, and thanks to His Majesty for the gene¬ 
rous gesture ought to be heartfelt. He added that, if the local 
Governments were to show a stingy attitude while interpreting 
the amnesty part, agitation against that narrow attitude and 
interpretation was not excluded because thanks had been 
offered to His Majesty. 

As the amnesty part of the Royal Proclamation had begun 
to operate and as political prisoners, actually released, had been 
welcomed enthusiastically by Congressmen, the Bengal group 
readily accepted Tilak’s justification of his telegrams so far as 
the amnesty part of it was concerned. He had, however, to 
explain further that, though the telegrams were sent to Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu, they were merely the agents. 
Thanks were meant for His Majesty alone and as rules, 6oth of 
procedure and decorum, required that thanks to His Majesty 
should he conveyed through these agents, Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr, Montagu had appeared in the picture. 

While satisfying the Bengal group regarding the responsive 
co-operation aspect of his telegram, he asked members of this 
group to note carefully that part of the Royal Proclamation 
where, as a sign of the dawn of a new era of constitutional pro¬ 
gress, the bureaucracy also was called upon to mend its ways. 
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advice to the bureaucracy was, remarked Tilak, in the 
nature of a welcome innovation, and, responsive co-operation 
simply meant, added he, that people would co-operate, it the 
bureaucracy faithfully and generously followed the Royal advice. 

Satisfying this group, whenever members from it saw Tilak 
at his residence, was a task, which, though difficult, was not 
hopeless because this group was any day willing to acknow¬ 
ledge Tilak’s leadership. Mrs. Besant had, however, gone to 
Amritsar determined to make the Congress bless the Reforms 
Act and express gratitude to Mr. Montagu. Though Pandit 
Motila! Nehru had fearlessly and ably expressed the short¬ 
comings of the Reforms Act, Tilak was not sure whether 
Motilalji would agree with him in describing the Act as inade¬ 
quate, unsatisfactory and disappointing. Tilak was keen on 
retaining those adjectives because all his work in England 
conformed closely to that description of the Reform proposals. 
Tilak firmly held the view that nothing had happened since the 
Delhi Session of the Congress to warrant any climb down by 
doing away with these adjectives. Gandhiji was for retaining the 
words inadequate and unsatisfactory, but he maintained that the 
use of the adjective ‘disappointing’ was inconsistent with the 
readiness of all groups in the Congress to work the Reforms Act 
while carrying on agitation for enlarging its scope. When 
Gandhiji appealed to Tilak to explain, on the basis of the teach¬ 
ing of the Bhagavatgita, how disappointment and readiness to 
work out the Reforms Act could go hand in hand, Tilak replied 
that disappointment invariably spurred a Karmayogin to more 
strenuous work. 

These discussions and deliberations at Tilak’s residence, at 
Gaiidhiji’s residence and at the meetings of the Subjects Corn- 
mitte formed, real h speaking, a more vital part of vvliat hap¬ 
pened at Amritsar than the resolutions actually passed by the 
Congress. Sometimes, leaders like Tilak, Das, Pal, Gandhiji, 
Malaviyaji and Swam! Shraddhanand met informally to iron 
out their differences. In spite of these unceasing exchanges of 
thought, the fate of the resolution relating to the Reforms Act 
remained doubtful upto 1st January. It was the eleventh hour 
compromise between the Tilak group and the Gandhi group 
which enabled Mr. Pal’s amendment to be incorporated in the 
resolution. This important resolution which was finally accepted 
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Congress on 1st January 1920 without a division read 
as follows: 

(a) This Congress reiterates its declaration of last year that 
India is fit for full responsible Government and repudiates 
all assumptions and assertions to the contrary wherever 
made. 

(b) This Congress adheres to the resolution passed at the 
Delhi Congress regarding constitutional reforms and is of 
opinion that the Reforms Act is inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing. 

(c) This Congress further urges that Parliament should 
take early steps to establish full responsible government 
in India in accordance with the principle of Self- 
determination. 

(d) Pending such introduction, the Congress trusts that so 
far as may be possible, they will so work the reforms as to 
secure early establishment of full responsible Government 
and this Congress offers its thanks to the Rt. Plon’ble Mr. 
E. S, Montagu for his labour in connection with the reforms. 

While heated discussions continued in the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee, Tilak had, on occasions, to leave his seat and go out of 
the tent to satisfy the crowd waiting for his darshan. Once, 
Tilak left his seat when he was informed that a crowd of ladies 
waited for him outside the tent. As Tilak moved. Gandhiji 
followed him and they are reported* to have said to each 
other what follows:* 

Gandhiji: Mr. Tilak, it is not proper on your part to do so. 

I know you carry the day and you are taking 
advantage of it. 

Tilak : Mr. Gandhi, it is useless to talk in this way. Yes, 
I am carrying the day. I have worked hard for 


it; you too work hard and 1 am sure the day will 
come for you also. 

Meetings, discussions and speeches kept Tilak busy through¬ 
out the day. He was, however, ready to receive visitors like the 
Ali Brothers even at an odd hour at night. The following 
passage! from Moulana Shaukat All’s reminiscences refers to 
the meeting of the brothers with Tilak very probably on 
28th December at night : 

The same night after dinner, in the biting cold of the 
Punjab, we decided to hunt out his house and pay our res- 
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i>fcets to him. . . . We found Mr. Tiluk engaged in a lively" 
conversation with one or two others arid I am not sure if 
Mr. TChadilkar was ndt one of them. He warmly welcomed 
both Mahomedali and myself, and we had quite a long talk 
about things in general. 1 flunk the most remarkable thing 
about him that struck me was that in spite of bitter cold, 
he had no covering on his shaved head, and, 1 think he was 
not very warmly clad either, at least had on nothing excep¬ 
tionally warm, as is the case with people in the Deccan 
who visit Northern India during winter. He accompanied 
us later to the ladies’ room who, it appeared, had put the 
whole house at Mr. Tihik's disposal. 

The following remarks* of Dr. Ansari show how impressive 
was Tilak s speech at Amritsar as he advocated from the 
Congress platform the policy of responsive co-operation: 

It was not until the Congress of 1919 at Amritsar that 
Tilak was revealed to me in his true colours. The contro¬ 
versy which raged for several days between Tilak and 
C. R. Das on one hand and Gandhi, Malaviya and I inn ah 
on the other regarding the resolution on the reforms showed 
the high intellectual calibre and the fighting qualities of the 
great Maharastrian leader. His advocacy of the policy of 
Responsive Co-operation was most impressive and illuminat¬ 
ing. Some of the words uttered by him in his speech, when* 
placing the compromise resolution, proved prophetic and, 
in less than a year, Mahatma Gandhi was forced at the 
Special Session of the Congress held at Calcutta to declare 
war against the Government. 

Mrs. Besant, after her defeat at Amritsar, took to saying that 
the expression Responsive Co-operation was capable of a double 
interpretation. Responsive co-operation was, however, like the 
Marathi word ‘ Nokarashahi ” for bureaucracy, an expression 
which had Hashed upon Tilak’s mind in a moment of inspiration. 
Such inspired expressions contain a whole life’s philosophy, 
condense! and crystal ised. By ther very nature, they are incapa¬ 
ble of a double interpretation. Foreign rule, like misfortunes in 
human life, has to be faced bravely m order that it might be 
overcome. If the co-operation of the subject race is to be 
secured, it Ls the rulers that have to effect a change in their 
attitude. In the absence, of a voluntary change in the rulers, the 
subject race must struggle, without following any blind and 
suicidal path, to bring about the necessary change not only in 
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^attitude of the rulers* but, in the rulers themselves, if neces 
sary. This was, in short, what Tilak meant by responsive 
cooperation. 

Tilak's letter to Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Ben Spoor 
dated Poona 28th January 1920 will be dealt with, in its proper 
chronological sequence, in the next chapter. In the light of the 
contents of that letter, it is pertinent to remark here that 1 ilak 
utilised his stay at Amritsar for activising his sources of informa¬ 
tion regarding the Punjab. A few days before leaving Amritsar, 
Tilak spoke at a public meeting convened by tin Amritsar 
Branch of the Home Rule League. “Contentment in politics 
and in politicians” remarked he, “is an unmistakable sign of 
stagnation ”, While explaining the Congress resolution on 
political reforms, he laid stress on the implications of Respon¬ 
sive* Co-operation and assured his audience that the country 
would secure Home Rule within five years by carrying on 
unceasing agita tion. 




26 


THE DEATH OF THE FIHENIX 


Those who had watched the different view-points which sepa¬ 
rated the three groups of leaders at Amritsar were surprised 
when they found that the resolution regarding the Reforms Act 
had at last satisfied the Gandhi-Malaviya group on the one side, 
and, the Tilak-Das group on the other. The expression of thanks 
to Mr. Montagu was, in a way, a concession to Mrs. Besant, 
though she was not satisfied with it. She wanted the Congress 
to accept the Reforms Act as satisfying the nations aspirations. 
As the Act was described as inadequate, unsatisfactory and dis¬ 
appointing, she left Amritsar in a huff, and, immediately on 
reaching Madras, started attacking the Congress and filak. As 
the Moderates Conference which was held at Calcutta when the 
National Congress met at Amritsar had failed to create any 
impression on the life of the nation, the Moderates also started 
attacking both the Congress and Tilak On returning to Poona, 
Tilak declared that he was quite satisfied with the resolutions 
passed at Amritsar, and added that the Reforms resolution and 
the Responsive Co-operation policy reflected the country s opi¬ 
nion, not the opinion of any single group in the Congress. 

Soon after Tilak’s return to Poona from Amritsar, Messrs 
Patel and Khaparde returned from England. The Honfale 
Mr. Patel declared in Bombay on 16th January that the Amritsar 
Congress had given the correct lead to the country. He publicly 
criticised Mrs. Besant and the Honble Mr. Sastri for what they 
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/one in England after Tilak had left. The Congress deputy 
id struggled, he said, to get the Reforms Act improved. 
He thanked Labour M.Ps. for their readiness to help India and 
denounced Mrs. Besant who hud made common cause with 
Mr. Montagu as the opponent of the Labour M.Ps. Exposed to 
this broadside, Mrs. Besant struggled to effect a breach in the 
Congress by corn pla ining that Til ak was usi ng Gandhiji and 
Malaviya as tools just as he had formerly used her as a tool. 
While this controversy continued, Mr. Khaparde visited Poona 
before returning to Amraoti. At a public reception in his honour 
on 17th January, he explained to the Poona public what Tilak 
and the Congress deputation had achieved during their stay 
in England. 

Though the Responsive Co-operation resolution passed at 
Amritsar was passed without a division, Gandhi ji, in one of the 
issues of Young India*, tried to explain where he differed from 
Tilak and represented Tilak as holding the view that ‘ everything 
is fair in politics". Tilak wrote to Gandhiji a letterf on 28th 
January complaining that his view was not correctly represented. 

* Polities remarked Tilak, ‘ is a game of worldly people and not 
of Sadhus ‘ Budhas teaching of conquering anger by love is 
not iny guide", added Tilak. k I prefer T remarked he ‘ to follow 
Shrikrishna, who asks us to rely on the tit for tat rule of conduct \ 
lie informed Gandhiji that what he had said, in his letter, 
explained the expression, “ Responsi ve Co-operation “ Both 
methods” concluded Tilak, “are equally honest and righteous, 
but the one is more suited to this world than the other 
Gandhi ji’s attempt to equate a Sadhu to a gentleman kept up 
the discussion for a few days. The Times of India , TiInk's old 
friend, grafted 4 duplicity * on ‘diplomacy" to rear up a novel 
expression ‘ duplimaey" to describe Tilak s political methods. 

The Punjab leaders, recently released, wapted to appear 
before the Hunter Committe and submit important evidence. 


0 In Young India dated 14th January 1020, Gandhiji wrote the 
following: 

Lokamanya Tilak represents a definite school of thought of which 
he makes no secret. He considers that everything is fair in politics. 
We have joined issue with him in that conception of political life. We 
consider that political life of the country will become thoroughly cor¬ 
rupt, if we import Western tactics and methods. We believe tha* no¬ 
thing but the strictest adherence to honesty, fairplay and charity can 
advance the true interest of the country. 

■f Quoted in Young India 1919-22: p. 784. 
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ifire time ascertained that the C.I.D. officers of the Government 
of India had their own grievances against the Punjab officials. 
Tilak severely criticised the Hunter Committee for its unwilling¬ 
ness to allow the Punjab leaders to appear before it, on the 
technical ground that it must conform to its own time-table and 
must proceed to Ahmedabad. Concluding that the information 
he had secured would be most effectively used by his friends in 
the Labour Party, he despatched on 28th January the following 
statement 4 to Mr. Ben Spoor and Colonel Wedgwood: 

My information is that C.I.D. reports gave a true 
account of the whole affair. The Government of India 
found them inconvenient and referred them back to 
O'Dwyer, who delayed reporting on them for a year— 
perhaps till now. These reports are not placed before the 
Hunter Committee. My information, you may rest assured, 
is perfectly reliable. These C.I.D, reports also implicate the 
District Police in the thefts of the Bank property. It is said, 
and I believe it, that Sir Charles Cleveland resigned, when 
he found that these reports were ignored and the Govern¬ 
ment of India was averse to carry but his suggested actions 
on them. If those facts come out, the Government of India 
is doomed! 

The Bombay National Union, the Indian Home Rule 
League and other Nationalist organisations in Bombay had 
decided to honour the All Brothers publicly on 30th January. 
Tilak left Poona on 29th January to meet the Ah Brothers in 
Bombay and to take part in their public reception there. At the 
public meeting held on the Shantaram Chavvl grounds on 
30th January, the Brothers eloquently referred to Tilak as 
their political Guru. 

Soon after his return from Amritsar, Tilak had been warned 
by his medical advisers to take complete rest. Not more than two 
hours for work and an hour for a walk was the strict limit im¬ 
posed bv his doctors. To obey them, lie hired a bungalow near 
the Poona Station and took up his residence there. All sorts of 
persons pursued him there, however, and fie undertook to visit 
in February and March a number of places far and near. He had 
repeatedly to return to his wada to preside over meetings. An 
absurd controversy raging in the town followed him, as he 
struggled to take rest in retirement. 


Unpublished. 
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October 1918, the Nationalist party had taken up the* 
administration of the Poona City Municipality as the majority 
party. Mr. N. C Kelkar, a few months before he sailed for 
England, had been elected the first non-official president of the 
Municipality. The question of introducing free and compulsory 
primary education in the Municipal schools had been taken, up 
for discussion by the School Board, As provision for admitting 
girls free had been already made, the Nationalist party wanted, 
in view of financial difficulties, to restrict compulsion to boys 
only in the first instance. The Moderates, smarting under their 
discomfiture on the occasion of the presentation of a public 
address to Tilak, hailed the opportunity as the best chance for 
condemning Tilaks party as the opponents of female education. 
For establishing the principle of equality between girls and boys, 
they did not even hesitate to hold up the introduction of free; 
and compulsory primary education to boys. While this contro¬ 
versy raged in Poona, Tilak left for Sangli at night on 11th, 
February to attend the third astronomical conference. Mr. 
Shripad Krishna Kolhatkar, the humourist and playwright of 
Maharastra, was the president-elect of his conference. He 
travelled to Sangli from Poona along with Tilak. 

Mr. Kolhatkar and Mr, Kesharao Chapkhane, a pleader at 
Sangli, who was the Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the Astronomical Conference, have, in their reminiscences* of 
Tilak, emphasised some of the peculiarities of Tilak which they 
could easily notice. Tilak ^xphuned to Kolhatkar, as they 
travelled to Sangli. that managing the gharris and astronomers 
at the conference would try his patience. Khjhatkar being the 
chief guest on this occasion, Tilak warned pedjolo everywhere 
that the chief guest must receive their prior aUtmUpn and their 
highest respect. As Tilak washed that the Shankarachatya should 
have a place of honour at the astronomical conference, he had 
sent a special messenger to Dr. Kurtkoti, the Shankaraclh^rya at 
Karvir. In order to impress on the mind of the people the nfeejf 
to respect the Shankaracharya, he showed without fail the 
highest respect to Dr. Kurtkoti. 

As he reviewed at the Astronomical Conference the progress 
made by society in accepting the reformed Hindu Calendar, he 
stated that the mere mention of the reform of the Hindu 
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endar was sufficient in and before 1880 to lead to soci 
oycott. When, even at Sangli, he advised the Shastris to adjust 
their religious rites to modem astronomical findings, one of 
them did not hesitate to retort that the advice meant, in effect, 
an exhortation to them to become Christians. Tilak prophesied 
on this occasion that India would once more have a national, 
observatory as efficient as the one at Greenwich and that the 
national almanac of India would have the same international 
authority as die nautical almanac. 

Though the astronomical conference had taken him to 
Sangli and though he invariably guided the conference when¬ 
ever his guidance was necessary, a variety of programmes, not 
at all connected with the conference, kept him busy throughout 
his stay at Sangli for three days. There were huge processions 
at Sangli and Miraj. At both the places, addresses were 
presented to him on behalf of the general public. Besides these 
general addresses, there was an address each, presented by the 
Jains and the Maliomedans of Sangli. At Sangli as well as at 
Miraj, he had to explain to the subjects of those States that, with 
the introduction of the new Reforms in British India, the States 
must have a democratic administrative set-up, and that the 
people in the States must agitate in that direction. 

During his short stay at Miraj, he made it a point to see 
the research scholar, Vasudeoshastri Khare, his colleague in the 
early years of the N. E. School The State physician of Sangli, 
Shri Sambhare, had opce treated Tilak as his patient for a few 
days. During his ,*ray at Sangli, he went to Mr. Sambhares 
place and conveyed to him his sense of gratitude. An old lady, 
who once managed an inn at Poona, remembered Tilak, who, 
along with his colleagues in the N. E. School and the Arya- 
bhushan Press, had patronised her inn in his early life. Knowing 
that the old lady with her children had settled at: Sangli, Tilak 
snatched a few minutes and surprised the old lady by 
visiting her place. 

The public meeting which he addressed a few hours before 
leaving Sangli at night on 17th February was a huge meeting, 
which had attracted more than ten thousand persons. As Tilak 
discoursed on Kannavoga, there was a stir in a section of the 
audience. Some one had cried ' snake \ and the panic had spread. 
There was a stampede, and the organisers of the meeting 
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pMhendecl that the crowd would rush on the platform vv 



Kurtkotii Kolhatkar, Hlak and other guests arid dignitaries 
were seated. Tilak could see what had happened and he main- 
tained perfect equanimity. When quiet was at last restored, he 
remarked that all the talk people indulge in about Vedanta was 
hollow', that they had allowed themselves to be scared away for 
nothing when, in fact, it was upto (hem to suppress even a real 
source of scare, if one had appeared abruptly. Just as he had 
reprimanded the Poona people when they started clapping on 
the occasion of the Hon ble Mr. Gokhale’s cremation, he mildly 
reprimanded the audience at .Sangli and reminded it that, as 
citizens marching towards Swaraj, they must pick up the; 
disciplined habits of Britishers. 

As Mr. Ghapkhane, Tilak’s host at Sangli, was a Theo- 
sophist, he was eager to understand whv Tilak and Mrs. Besant 
had rr(Clltl y drifted apart. Tilak’s replies to Mr. Chapkhane’s 
queries as also the conclusion reached by the latter have been 
frankly recorded by Mr. Chapkhane. “ I consult my friends, col- 
(agues and followers, whenever .1 have some new plan. I bind 
myself by the collective decision reached. Mrs. Besant does not 
believe in this method. She likes to issue firmans, all on her 
own responsibility. This makes harmonious working impossible, 
is. Besants consciousness of her religious and sniritiml 
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practically unique in the history of modern India—would 
make anybody feel proud. 


Lalaji left Bombay immediately for Delhi and the Punjab. 


Tilak continued his stay in Bombay for a few days. There is 
reason to believe that, during Iris talk with Lalaji, Tilak feared 
that Lalaji had not fully grasped the significance of the 4 respon¬ 
sive co-operation ’ policy, Tilak thought it probable that Lalaji 
might be easily influenced by Gandhiji in the sensitive Delhi- 
Punjab atmosphere. In his letter* dated Bombay 21st February 


to Mr. Khapaicle in Delhi, Tilak is seen pressing Khaparde not 


to neglect seeing Lalaji in Delhi. 44 Take care Mr. Khaparde is 
warned, “that Mr. Gandhi docs not influence him the 
other way ”. 

The Moderates-Non-Brahmins combination, which had been 
harassing Tilak since his return from England, had, a few days 
before he left for Sangli, Committed an outrage by using urchins 
to throw rotten eggs at him when he addressed a public meet¬ 
ing at the Kirloskar Theatre, where the controversial aspects of 
the primary education question were to be explained. This 
turbulence was in evidence at Junnar, where the Poona District 
Conference was held under the presidentship of Shri Gangadhar- 
rao Deshpande on 3rd and 4th March. The Moderates of Poona 
appeared at Junnar as champions of agriculturists. Under the 
pretext of admitting agriculturists free to the Conference, they 
sought to create disturbances. When they failed, they indulged 
in filthy abuse before an audience which consisted hardly of 
two score agriculturists. Tilak, who attended this conference as 
a guest, delivered a speech at a public meeting and explained 
how voters were the architects* of the country’s future. The 
Junnar municipality presented him an address. The Non- 
Brahmins and Mahomedans of Junnar organised Pansupari 
functions in his honour. 

Tilak also attended the Belgaum District Conference held 
at Sankeswar on 6th and 7th March under the presidentship of 
Mr. M. S. Aney. Addresses were presented to him on behalf of 
Sankeswar and Hukkeri Talukas. While he was replying to one 
of the addresses presented to him on behalf of the Jains and the 
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tfeprahmins of Sankeswar, he congratulated those who hacb' 
tout hesitation, expressed their innermost feelings. The now 
democratic set-up required, remarked he, that men should be 
bold enough to speak out their mind. H \ however, challenged 
tin? allegation made against him that he favoured Brahmins. He 
requested his critics not to indulge in vague allegations. He 
called upon them to point out specific instances where he had 
done something exclusively for Brahmins. 

the Copal Club, an organisation started recently in Poona 
by Non-Brahmins, arranged Tilak’s lecture on 16th March. 
Deciding to explain to his audience the fallacious nature of the 
classification of society into Brahmins and Non-Brahmins, he 
wrote for that day’s Kesari an elaborate article dealing with that 
subject. The Maiiratta, which appeared the following Sunday, 
carried a detailed English summary of this important article. This 
is one ol those articles in the Kesari from Tilak’s pen, which 
ought to be repeatedly placed before the masses, not only in 
duharastra hut in other parts of India as well. As these masses 
reach the stage of reasoning and develop the' proper sense of 
citizenship in democratic, republican Bharat, they will realise 
how far sighted Tilak was and how absolutely free has mind 
was from communal bigotry. 

The following extracts from the summary, published in the 
Maiiratta dated 21st March 1920, cover the main arguments 
advanced by Tilak to silence those who had raised the Brahmin- 
Non-Brahmin controversy. , 


This dichotomous division is unnatural and artificial. 
Among Brahmins as in other castes there are many men 
who follow what are comparativ ely called degrading profes- 
sions. Among them, as in other communities, there are good 
and bad men. They have good and bad qualities also. Wis¬ 
dom consists not in accentuating defects in all communities, 
but in recognising them and removing them. It really con¬ 
sists in organising all the communities in the nation on some 
broader basis than this caste distinction. 


Caste distinctions were originally planned on the 
principle of division of labour. They were meant for better' 
organisation and not for disorganisation as now. Organisa¬ 
tion is essential for every State, and, for a budding nation 
like India, it. is vital. It is true that there are defects in the 
system, and we must try to remove them. But until they 
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re removed, they must be minimised. One man like 
r can not remove them. We must remember that there is no 
(organised society in the world, which is not defective. 

The true problem is how to organise our nation to win 
Self-government from the bureaucracy. Securing and 
conducting good Government by constitutional methods 
postulates" a strong and enduring organisation; and, there¬ 
fore, anything that tends to divide us must, if possible, be 
eliminated, or, if it is not possible now, then minimised. If 
the non-Brahmins say that they prefer their Brahmamsation 
to their political emancipation, they are utterly mistaken; 
they will barter their good fortune for a mess of pottage. 

# # ** 

Brahmins were from the beginning poor mendicants 
and even now they are so. Almost all the 700 and odd native 
States are ruled by non-Brahmins. So also in trade and 
industry* non-Brahmins figure everywhere. Brahmins were 
quill-drivers and they remain so today. ... It is the British 
policy and not the influence of Brahmins that has thrown 
non-Brahmin classes into the background. 


The Brahmins and the literates did not demand Self- 
government for themselves. They demanded it for all. They 
knew that society was disorganised by caste-distinctions. 
But they knew also that it was the political and not the 
social emancipation, that was urgently and immediately 
necessary to save India, which was grovelling in abject 
poverty and misery. 

o $• # 

If anybody would secure Swaraj immediately for my 

nation, I am read) to interdine with any man, no matter 

what his caste, creed or colour may be. Men who fought the 
buttles of Swaraj were honoured and worshipped irrespec¬ 
tive of their caste or creed. Lola Lajpat Rai, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mr. Das, Mr. Jinnah, Sir Dinsnaw Waclia are all 
non-Brahmins; and while working with them for the politi¬ 
cal emancipation of India, we have never found that inter- 
dining or intermarrying with men of their castes or creeds; 
was necessary. 

St a a 

The Non-Brahmins must again remember that abolition 
of caste was tried by Budhists but they failed in it. We can¬ 
not, therefore, hang our problem of Self-government on this 
peg of the abolition of castes, which would require perhaps 
centuries to come. We cannot allow our political freedom 
to wait so long. 
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n important letter'*' written by Tilak to the Honble 
Mr. Vithalbhai Patel on 10th March 1920 deserves mention here. 
During his stay in Bombay on the occasion of Lala Lajpatrais 
return, Tilak had seen Mr. Jinmili and had discussed with him 
the outlines of the programme, which was soon to be embodied 
in the manifesto of the Congress Democratic Party. Mr. Patel 
is, in the letter, informed that Mr. Jinnah would accept the 
programme, ‘if not in toto , at least in substance Mr. Patel is 
further informed that Mr. Jinnah wishes to kill the Moderate 
Party. Tilak had, in the meantime, ascertained also Lajpatrais 
views regarding the Congress programme. He was entirely with 
Tilak in the matter of foreign propaganda. So far as domestic 
policy was concerned, Lalaji was in general agreement with the 
Congress. The letter to Mr. Patel carried this information also 
regarding Lalajis views. 

Anticipating that he would be called upon to visit Delhi in 
the third week of March to attend the A.I.G.C. meeting, l ilak 
had promised the leaders of Sind that he would tour their 
Province in the last week of March. Though the A.I.C.C, meet¬ 
ing was dropped, he decided to make good his promise to the 
Sind leaders. Just when he was on the point of leaving Poona, 
Amritlal Shetti and other leaders of Ajmer pressed him to visit 
their town on his wav to Sind, and he had to accommodate these 
gentlemen. During his stay in Bombay on his way to Delhi, he 
spoke before a meeting of ladies, organised by the Hind Mahila 
Sarnaj and explained what the role of ladies was in national work. 

This being the first occasion when Tilak was absolutely 
unfettered during his visit to Delhi, the citizens of Delhi decided 
to honour him in a variety of ways. As both the official and 
Congress reports regarding the Punjab were on the point of 
being published, there was stir in the atmosphere. The question 
of the Khilafat also was assuming serious proportions; and, it 
was possible for Tilak during his stay in Delhi to understand 
the working of the mind of Gandhi, Shoukat All, Hakim Ajmal- 
khan, La j pat mi, Malaviya and other prominent leaders. Satya- 
graha by way of protest against the British Government’s atti¬ 
tude to the Khilafat question was seriously proposed by Gandhiji 
to the leaders assembled at Delhi. 



c Unpublished. 
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After a splendicl procession. which terminated at 
meeting-ground near the Zenana Hospital, Delhi, Tilak was 
presented an address in Hindi on 22nd March, In the course of 
his reply to the address, Tilak, while exhorting the audience to 
work the Reforms for what they were worth, warned people to 
carry on agitation for more before the world cauldron had got 
cold. Trying to explain what was meant by loyalty and respon¬ 
sive co-operation, he remarked that loyalty was reserved for His 
Majesty and was not meant for the bureaucracy. He warned 
the bureaucracy that its dictation would not be tolerated 
because loyal co-operation was promised. While conceding that 
the Indian bureaucracy was remarkable for its efficiency, he 
expressed the hope that the bureaucracy would not thereafter 
assume the role of the master. 

Accompanied by Messrs Khaparde and Patel, Tilak reached 
Ajmer on 24th March. There the bazars were tastefully deco¬ 
rated and the lace merchants showered on Tilak gold and silver 
flowers and even loose coins. When the guests visited the ancient 
and famous Darga Khwaja Saheb, the Moslem tied pugrees on 
the heads of the guests. The public meeting where an address 
was presented to Tilak was attended by thirty thousand 
citizens of Ajmer. 

Tilak toured Sind for five days. He visited Hyderabad. 
Shikarpur, Sukkar and Karachi and addressed small meetings 
at places like Mirpurkhas and Kotri on the way. Addresses and 
purses were presented at all the important centres. The public 
enthusiasm when he reached Karachi in the noon on 29th March 
was marvellous, and, royal splendour characterised his procession 
from the Karachi Central Station to Tikamdas Wadumals 
Bungalow, where arrangements for his residence were made. 
Besides the public lecture, Tilak addressed at Karachi a 
students’ meeting organised by the Sind students’ convention. 
Returning to Hyderabad from whence the tour had com¬ 
menced, Tilak left Sind on 80th March, and, on reaching 
Bombay, proceeded straight to Sholapur to attend die Bombay 
Provincial Conference. 

The nbn-Brahmin-Moderate alliance, which had been 
struggling since December to question Tilak’s supreme hold on 
the masses, had made up its mind to concentrate its strengtl r 
and resources at Sholapur with a view either to capture the 
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,, .p rj&mv-al Conference or to end the Conference in disorder 
confusion. The dates of the Conference as announced were 2nd 
and 3rd April. In the last week of March, the Moderates from 
Poona aided by a few intelligent but unscrupulous non- 
Brahmin mischief-mongers in the Sholapnr district had been 
active in Sholapnr. Finding that their attempt to organise a 
rival conferene, with a view to show that the provincial Con¬ 
ference had no representative character and capacity, had not 
the remotest chance of success, they decided to join the provin¬ 
cial Conference and organise.opposition to the Nationalists from 
within. Local dare-devils formed their main strength, They 
sought to take nearly five hundred of these got tdns to 
the conference pandal and set them upon the nationalists, 
when necessary. 

Relying on the recommendation of the Delhi Congress that 
bona fide agriculturists should be admitted free to the meetings 
of the Congress and conferences of Congress persuasion, the 
Moderate leaders demanded five hundred tickets for this class 
of delegates, The organisers of the Conference were willing to 
cany out the recommendations of the Delhi Congress; hut, the 
Moderate leaders could not comply with the procedure, which 
accompanied the recommendation of the Delhi Congress. 
Nearly 150 tickets for free admission to agriculturist delegates 
were, however, issued by the Reception Committee. Hoping that 
the presence of Mrs. Besant with her Bombay lieutenants would 
lead them on to success, the Moderates had invited that lady to 
Sholapnr, and. she had, just to vent her spleen, forestalled Tilak, 
who reached Sholapnr on 2nd April. 

T ilak was led in a magnificent procession, when he reached 
Sholapiir on 2nd April in the morning. In the afternoon, when 
the Conference began, the mischief mongers rushed at the gates 
with a view to overpower the volunteers. The local police had 
an idea of the trouble that was brewing and helped the orga¬ 
nisers, who insisted on admitting only those who had the 
requisite ticket. Getting a setback here, the mischievous element 
started pelting stones at the Conference pandal. After a few 
volunteers and a young delegate had been wounded, the rowdy 
element returned to sanity, lest it might invite police action. 

As the work of the Conference progressed, the resolution 
defining its, attitude towards the Reforms and the forthcoming 
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.^A^ctioi's developed into the real battle-ground between Tilak 
and his Nationalist followers on the one side, and, Mrs. Besant, 
Mr. R. P. Paranjpe and the motley group around them on the 
other. Tilak maintained that the conference was in loyalty 
bound to the Congress and the resolution must call upon voters 
to support only those candidates whose allegiance to the Amrit¬ 
sar resolutions was firm. Mrs. Besant wanted voters to look to 
the merit of candidates and further insisted that candidates 
pledged to co operation with government should be supported 
by voters. After a heated and prolonged discussion in the 
Subjects Committee, the Nationalists’ resolution was carried and 
Mrs. Besant gave intimation that she would move her amend¬ 
ment in the open Session. 

On 4th April 1920, which was the last day of the Con¬ 
ference, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, the president of the Conference, who 
had, throughout his stay in Sholapur, acquitted himself with 
dignity and impartiality, had to exercise all his resourcefulness 
and strictness so that the debate on the most important resolu¬ 
tion might be fair and instructive. He listed speakers on the 
main resolution as well as on Mrs. Besant's amendment, and 
declared that he had decided to call upon speakers on the 
resolution and the amendment to put forward their views 
alternately. He informed the delegates in advance what time- 
limit. he proposed to prescribe for the mover of the main 
resolution, for the mover of the amendment and for the 
other speakers. 

Botli Tilak and Kelkar appeared to he on their trial, when 
Tilak was called upon to move the resolution. Mr. Kelkar 
reminded him of the time-limit and pointed out to him that his 
watch was a bit fast. “ If I am fast for others, my watch is bound 
to be”, replied Tilak good-humouredly Tilak, who knew the 
art of effective condensation as very few speakers and writers 
do, made himself fully clear during the time-limit, and, con¬ 
cluded his speech just when Mr. Kelkar intended to ring the bell 
by way of a reminder. As all sections of the Conference unani¬ 
mously held that the procedure laid down by the President 
ensured fairness to all, Bitterness and acrimony had practically 
disappeared by the time votes were recorded. Mrs. Besant's 
amendment was defeated, only 700 delegates having voted for 
it. The main resolution moved by Tilak had nearly two thou- 
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__delegates on its side. When delegates were called upon to 

record their votes by a show of hands, Mr. Kelkar had prudently 
invited Mr. Paranjpe to occupy a seat close to him. When, after 
.a rough counting of votes in favour of Mrs. Besants amendment, 
he decided to declare the number to be seven hundred, he asked 
Mr. Paranjpe to say whether he had any complaint regarding 
the estimate. Mr. Paranpje could not complain and, the closing 
scenes of the Conference were free from irritation and rancour. 
Immediately after the close of the Conference, Mr. Ehaparde 
complained to Tilak against Kelkars overstrictness regarding the 
enforcement of the time-limit against Tilak himself. Tilak s reply 
given in the presence of a number of Nationalist followers 
showed what high regard he had for Kelkar s sense of fair-play 
ns a judge. 

The two articles which Tilak wrote for the Ke.sari dated 
6th and 1.3th April 1920 were characterised by the vehemence 
and cogency which marked TiInk’s journalistic writings on 
controversial issues. The caption* of the second article suggested 
that the Principal of the Fergusson College had degraded him¬ 
self from the position of the Shishupal (‘ Krishna s opponent 
and * guardian of youngsters') to that of the Pashupa! (circus- 
manager; keeper of a menagerie). Paranjpe was warned in this 
article that by his association with hirelings and goondas, he 
had brought into disrepute the Iianade-tradition and that he had 
created a precedent, which was inconsistent with his position as 
the Principal of the Fergusson College. Mrs. Besant had rushed 
to Sholapur in the hope that, in co-operation with the Bombay 
Moderates, she would score over those who had defeated her 
at Amritsar; she had, however, to return to Madras ignomini- 
ously defeated. She is, in consequence, compared to Putana who 
rushed to Gokul eager to kill Krishna but only met with 
her own death. 

For more than a fortnight after his return from Sholapur, 
two subjects of a non-political nature occupied Tilak’s mind. 
He seems to have thought that his duty as a father required that 
he should get both of his sons, who were then of a marriageable 
age, married, if possible. Having ascertained that the elder son, 
Rambhau, then 26 years of age, had his own way of thinking, he 
seems to have decided to leave him alone. The second son, 
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—^Shridhar alias Bapu, then 24 years of age, was a student in the 
junior 13.A. Class in the N. P. College. Though the negotiations 
of the marriage of this, son had nothing of the usual bargaining 
character about them, still, several incidental matters kept Tilak 
busy during this period. When he retired to Sinhgad and stayed 
there for a few days towards April end and in the beginning- of 
May, one of the several items that kepi him busy was the 
despatching of invitations for this marriage-ceremony, which was 
celebrated at Poona in May. 

The second non politial diversion which occupied Tilak 
during these weeks related to Shrirnat Jagannathmaharaj 
Pandit. Balamabaraj Pandit, the Chatrapati of Kolhapur and 
the Bombay Government had once again made common cause 
against Jagannathmaharaj. Their reliance on the Bombay Reve¬ 
nue 1 Jurisdiction Act 1874, if left unchallenged would have 
reduced Jagannathmaharaj. virtually to a pauper. Tilak once 
more studied treaties and Sanads' as between the Kolhapur 
Durbar and the Panditmaharaj family on one side, and, the 
British Government and the Panditmaharaj family on the other. 
The reply which he studiously drafted to the claim set up against 
Jagannathmaharaj was so cogent and convincing that the advo¬ 
cates, who appeared on behalf of Jagannathmaharaj in the 
Bombay High Court, when the matter was heard there in July, 
had simply to follow the reply and win the case. 

The forthcoming elections to the Reformed Councils had 
been attracting Tilaks attention right from the time of the 
Amritsar Congress. Deciding to put his own candidates in the 
field, he had concluded that they should appear before the 
electorate as candidates of the Congress Democratic Party. Fore¬ 
seeing that the party must have a clear and appealing election 
manifesto, he had been drafting the manifesto since his return 
from Amritsar. Tie had already shown the rough draft to Mr. 
Jinnah, to several friends from Gnjrath and, of course, to friends 
in Maharastra, Karnatic, the C. P. and the Bcrars. The manifesto, 
which was published in April, enunciated certain objectives in 
the sphere of world and empire politics, certain objectives in the 
field of All-India politics and certain modest objectives confined 
to the provincial sphere. Tilak probably expected Congressmen 
in different provinces to follow the manifesto mutatis mutandis. 

The following four paragraphs with which the manifesto 
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deserve a place here because of their relation to the evolu¬ 
tion of Tilak’s life and because they point unmistakably to bis 
plan of action for the future : 

The Congress Democratic Party, as the name denotes, 
is a party animated by feelings of unswerving loyalty to the 
Congress and faith in Democracy. It believes in the potency 
of democratic doctrines for the resolution of Indian prob¬ 
lems and regards the extension of education and political 
franchise as two of its best weapons. It advocates the 
removal of all civic, secular or social disabilities based on 
caste or custom. It believes in religious toleration, the 
sacredness of one's religion to oneself and the right and 
duty of the State to protect it against aggression. This party 
supports the claim of Mahomedans for the solution of the 
Khilafat question according to Mahomedan dogmas, beliefs 
and the tenets of the Koran. 

The party believes in the integration or federation of 
India in the British Commonwealth for the advance¬ 
ment of the cause of humanity and the brotherhood of man¬ 
kind, but demands autonomy for India and equal status as 
a sister-State with every other partner in the British 
Commonwealth, including Great Britain. It insists upon 
equal citizenship for Indians throughout the Commonwealth 
and effective retaliation, whenever it is denied. It welcomes 
the League of Nations as an instrument for guaranteeing 
and enforcing the peace of the world, integrity of States, 
and freedom and honour of nations and nationalities, and 
for ending the exploitation of one country by another. 

The party emphatically asserts the fitness of India for 
Representative and Responsible government and claims for 
the people of India, on the principle of Self-determination, 
the exclusive right of fashioning the form of Government 
and determining the most appropriate constitution for India. 
It regards the Montagu Reforms Act as ‘inadequate, un¬ 
satisfactory and disappointing’ and will strive to remedy 
the defects by introducing, with the aid of «the members of 
tiie Labour Party and other sympathisers in British Parlia¬ 
ment, at the earliest opportunity, a new Reforms Bill for 
establishing full responsible Government in India, including 
full military control, full fiscal freedom and an exhaustive 
declaration of Rights with constitutional guarantees. To 
achieve this object it contemplates and recommends a reso¬ 
lute and energetic campaign in India and in the countries 
represented on the League of Nations. In this matter the 
party’s watchword will be, “Educate, agitate and organise". 

This party proposes to work the Montagu Reforms Act 
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u „ it is worth and for accelerating the grant of 
responsible government; and, for this purpose, it will, with¬ 
out hesitation, offer co-operation or resort to constitutional 
opposition whichever may be expedient and best calculated 
to give effect to the popular will. 


By forming a party within the Congress to fight the forth¬ 
coming elections, Tilak was imperceptibly effecting a change in 
the evolution of the Congress itself. So long as there was no 
electorate worth the name in the country and no democratic 
constitution through which that electorate could express itself 
and expand, the Congress itself could well be the nation’s 
Parliament. With the emergence of an electorate and with the 
sway of a constitution, however restricted and rudimentary both 
flight be, the change in the nature of the Congress from Parlia¬ 
ment into a party was inevitable. That change has, in fact, been 
effected now. It should have been recognised earlier than it was. 
Had it been so recognised, the growth of a parliamentary 
opposition in the country would have been very probably 
fostered simultaneously with the progress of the country 

towards independence. 

During Tilak’s stay at Sinhgad at the close of April and 
during the first fortnight of May, C> mdbiji also stayed at Sinhgad 
for a few days. He had retired to Sinhgad for recouping his 
health, and, as he stayed in Shet Narottain’s bungalow, be was 
accompanied by his retinue, which included a few doctors. J he 
textile labour strike at Ahmedabod forced Gandhiji to leave 
Sinhgad somewhat abruptly. During his stay at Sinhgad, 

Gandhiji met Tilak on a few occasions. During one of these 

interviews, Gandhiji protested against Tilak s use of the epithet 
Putana in the context of Mrs. Besant*. When Gandhiji tried to 
defend Mrs. Besant's conduct as honest, though mistaken, Tilak 
promptly replied, “Putana was also honest in her own way and 
according to her own light. Just as her attempt to kill Krishna 
was indefensible, so was Mrs. Besant’s attempt to undo the work 
of the Congress deputation ”. 

On 22nd May, a unique public meeting was held at the 
Gayakwad Wacla under Dr. Nanasaheb Deshmuklis president¬ 
ship. The Purse Fund collected to relieve Tilak of the financial 
had sustained on account of the adverse verdict in the 
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fion against Chirol was presented to him on this occasion)* 
x was, in fact, nothing substantial to be presented to Tilak. 
According to the statement of accounts presented to the meet¬ 
ing by Annasaheb Nene, the total receipts had amounted to just 
over Rs. 2,8b thousand whereas the total expenditure in 
connection with the Chirol case had slightly exceeded the huge 
sum of Rs. 2,84 thousand. Making allowance for Rs. 1800/-, 
which was the collection expense, barely Rs. 500/- were left as 
the balance. Alter several admirers of Tilak had spoken, 
Mr. Vaidya of Nagpur read the address which was presented to 
Tilak in a silver casket. 

The Times of India had maliciously stated that Tilak would 
chuckle over the Purse fund. Tilak, in his reply, explained that 
there was nothing in fact to chuckle over. There was nothing 
gratifying in receiving money from others, remarked he. As the 
Indian public had chosen to take the same view regarding the 
Chirol case as he had taken, he felt no hesitation in accepting 
the amount collected. He congratulated Maharastra which, by 
its contribution to the fund, had shown its readiness to rise equal 
to any sacrifice. He thanked Messrs Karandikar, Bakhale, 
Raghavaya, Baptista, Khaparde and other lawyer friends, but for 
whose help the expenditure would live mounted still higher. He 
made it clear to the public that Mr. Vina yak Laxmaii Bhave of 
Thana had offered him money, without demanding any security 
whatever. Bhave had to accept the title-deeds of the Gayakwad 
wada because Tilak himself did not like to receive the loan as 
an unsecured loan. By relieving him of the financial burden, the 
public had, remarked Tilak gratefully, virtually purchased him. 
He assured all that lie would serve his people to the last. In the 
course of his reply Tilak had to touch the controversy, started by 
Mr. Achutrao Kolhatkar of the Sandesh . It was not so much the 
amount of Rs. 3500/- for which Tilak cared; it*was Kolhatkar s 
eagerness to bring into disrepute trusted public workers like 
Annasaheb Nene and Tatyasalieb Kelkar that had enraged Tilak. 

The next day, the annual meeting of the Indian Home Rule 
League afforded Tilak an opportunity of reviewing work to the 
credit of the League and of chalking put its programme for the 
future. After replying to a variety of objections raised against 
the work of the League, he emphasised the need of capturing as 
roany seats in the Councils and also of vigorously carrying on 
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his strength and energy were fast ebbing, and, lie could not, 
in consequence, offer himself as a candidate for the forth¬ 
coming elections. 

As Mrs. Besant’s complaint against himself was one of the 
items on the agenda of the A.I.C.C. meeting at Benaras, Tilak 
accompanied by R. B. C. V. Vaidya arid other friends left 
Bombay for Benaras on 27th May. Gandhiji happened to travel 
in the same train. Tilak had already submitted his reply to 
Mrs. Besant’s allegations. Pandit Motilal Nehru ruled Mrs. 
Besant’s complaint out of order. The publication of the official 
and Congress reports regarding the Punjab tragedy and the 
official attitude of shielding the wrong-doers in the Punjab had 
upset the political equilibrium, and leaders like Gandhiji, who 
were advocates of complete co-operation at Amritsar, had swung 
to the other extreme of Non-Cooperation. The talk of boycotting 
the Reforms and the reformed Councils had created a sharp 
cleavage among the front-rank leaders of the nation. A special 
Session of the Congress to review the changed political situation 
was proposed at the A.I.C.C. meeting. The Session was to be 
held sometime in September, either at Bezwada or Calcutta. 


A public lecture at the Town-hall grounds on 29th May with 
Babu Blmgwandas in the chair was Tilak’s first public pro¬ 
gramme at Benaras. Himself a profound scholar, the president 
requested Tilak to address the audience on Raj-Dharma. How 
deeply impressed Babu Bhagwandas was hv the sincerity and 
truthfulness of Tilak was shown a few days later when some 
one criticised I i 1 ale in his presence as the advocate of the tit 
for tat’ policy. This is what Babu Mahashay asserted 
Tilak’s defence : 


m 


I pointed out to this friend that, if he had been really 
crooked, he (Tilak) would not have said franklv and openly 
what he did say publicly; that to me this was rather a proof 
of his straightforwardness and artlessness, of his love of 
logic and lack of so-called diplomacy, and that the really 
crooked and dangerous persons were those, who, like the 
diplomatists and the statesmen ’ of the various great 
governments of the day and some others, professed the most 
angelically magnanimous statements, and, missed no chance 
of devouring their neighbours’ vitals. 
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'A/A couple of lectures at the Brahma Ghat, an address in 
mskrit by the priests, a visit to a number of institution in Bena¬ 
res and similar engagements kept Tilak busy during his slay at 
Benaras. What surprised everyone most was his irrepressible 
urge to swim in the summer Ganga, even at that advanced age. 
Those who looked on were apprehensive, lest lie might feel 
exhausted — they had arranged to keep a bout floating. Tilak, 
however, required no such help. On his way back from Benaras, 
Tilak, with Khupartle, broke journey at Jub bul pure, where he 
stayed for a couple of days with an old friend. He spoke publicly 
at two places there — once at the Gollxmir grounds and again 
at the Town Hall grounds. How Tilak met with Maulana 
Shaukat All's request to, attend a joint meeting of Hindu and 
Muslim leaders at Allahabad, as contemplated by the Central 
Khilafat Committee, is best described in the words* of the 
Maulana himself; 

In June 1920, the Central Khilafat Committee had 
invited Hindu-Muslim leaders from all parts of India to a 
joint meeting at Allahabad, immediately after the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting in Benaras, where it was 
deckled to call a special Session of the Congress to consider 
the serious situation in the country. To our invitation, Loka- 
manya sent a characteristic reply. He could not come 
personally but wired that he and his party would support 
whatever action was unanimously adopted by the Musal- 
mans of India: 

During his short stay in Bombay, when lie had returned 
from Benaras, a representative of the Bombay Chronicle saw 
Tilak. The following questions and answers published by the 
Bombay Chronicle as Tilaks interview deserve to be reproduced: 
Representative: What arc your views, Mr. Tilak, on the 
question of non-cooperation? 

Tilak : We have deferred the matter for the consi¬ 

deration of the Special Congress. There are 
no differences of opinion about the policy 
of non-cooperation, but only as regards the 
practical methods. 

Representative: May I know your reason for not attend¬ 
ing the Allahabad Khilafat Conference? 
Was there any special reason for it? 0 
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My idea is that Mahomedans thei 
should take the initiative in the matter. 
After full discussion, they must come to a 
definite decision in the matter, and it is for 
the Hindus to support them in whatever 
decision they might arrive at. But it is for 
the Mahomedans to come to a final deci¬ 
sion first. I have already sent a telegram to 
the Khilafat Conference from Benaras to 
that effect—that 1 am prepared to support 
them in their decision. 

Representative: What about the coining elections? Will 
you please tell me whether you are for the 
best men or for Congressmen? 

Tilak : We are trying to have the best men for the 

particular purpose we have in view and 
that is the attainment of full responsible 
Government at an early date. We do not 
want absolutely best (and, best has no 
meaning); it is best for the purpose. 

A reference has been made earlier in this chapter to 
Mr. Kolhatkar of the Sandesh who, making capital out of his 
contribution of Rupees 3500 to the Tilak Purse fund had started 
a campaign of vilification, wherein he spared none. Concluding 
that Kolhatkar had run amuck, Tilak very reluctantly joined 
issue with him. Three successive issues of the Kesari dated 15th, 
22nd and 29th June 1920 contained statements and challenges 
in Tdak's own name, supporting Kelkar, Khadilkar and others, 
who had been indiscriminately and unceremoniously attacked by 
Kolhatkar. To nail the lie to the counter, Tilak at last published 
the facsimile of a cheque for R.s, 2100/- drawn by Kolhatkar in 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar s name. Having drawn the cheque, Kolhatkar 
had instructed the bank to withhold payment. 

Tilak was, during recent weeks, having repeated attacks of 
malaria. Had not this controversy and Jagannathmaharaj 
Pandits case pending before the Bombay High Court come in 
the way, he would have, immediately after returning from 
Benaras, retired to some dry place like Yevat near Poona. As 
14th July was the day fixed for the hearing of the application in 
the High Court, he decided to leave Poona by the night train on 
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July. That morning be knew that Calcutta was 'finally 
'selected as the venue of the Special Congress. He suspected that 
Calcutta was preferred to Bezwada to suit the Muslims who 
wanted the Congress to adopt the Khilafat question as it it 
were primarily its own question. 

On 14th July, the application submitted by Jagarmatli- 
rnaharaj was heard by the High Court and judgment was 
reserved. This necessitated Tilak’s stay in Bombay for a full 
week. During this stay, Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Shaukat All 
and a few other leaders, one of whom was young Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, saw Tilak before starting on their Punjab- 
Sind tour. While placing before them his views on non-coopera¬ 
tion, Tilak remarked that non-cooperation to be effective must 
be practised by elected representatives and not by the electors. 
Tie frankly told his visitors that, in his opinion, the country in 
general was not ripe for facing the repression, which civil dis¬ 
obedience was bound to bring in its wake. During this stay in 
Bombay, someone informed him that Pandit Malaviya was 
eager to propose his name for the honour of the President of 
the Special Session of the Congress. Suspecting that this 
was a design to set him against Gandhiji, he is reported to 
have remarked that he would not like to be fettered in the 
presidential chair. 

• On 20th July, Drwan Cliamanlal went to the Sardargriha and, 
in the course of talk, suggested to Tilak that a short drive would 
bring him some relief. Disregarding his temperature, Tilak 
accompanied Diwan Chamanlal. By the time Tilak returned, his 
temperature showed 1 a rise and he had to lie down in bed. The 
next day, he was relieved to learn that Jagannathmaharaj had 
won the case in the High Court. He eagerly called for a copy 
of the High Court Judgment. Though lie wanted to go through 
it, when the copy was handed over to him in the evening, he had 
no energy to take it up. Upto 25th July, it was taken for granted 
that he simply had malarial fever. 

When it was at last detected that he was suffering from 
pneumonia., the hand of medical men—all his friends and 
admirers—started the best of treatment Upto 27th July, he 
continued quite conscious and felt confident of recovery. That 
day, he is reported to have assured Mr. Vidwans that he hoped 
to live for five years more. Even after this, when, on 28th July, 
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gradually started having spells of unconsciousness, he © 
nued to indulge in occasional humorous remarks, especially 
when dealing with the medical men, persuading him to take 
doses of medicine or lulling him to get injected. His sons and 
daughters, as also other relatives and some friends, had, 
apprehending danger, run to his bed-side. 

By 28th July, it had become clear that Tilak’s recovery was 
doubtful. The war-worn veteran struggled with his illness; the 
medical profession struggled to save him; relatives and friends, 
who had clustered around him in the Sardargriha, watched 
anxiously but helplessly. Astrologers studied the patriot’s horo¬ 
scope. Rich and poor, young and old, men and women offered 
prayers for his recovery. On 30th, there was an endless stream 
of distinguished men going to the Sardargriha to enquire 
into the health of the Lokamanya. Gandhiji, Jiunah and Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar were the most distinguished of those 
who dropped in. 

On 31st July, Lokamanya looked slightly better in the 
morning. The improvement proved deceptive. The pathetic 
scene at night is recorded with touching simplicity by 
Dadasaheb Khaparde thus*: 

Dr. Nanasaheb Deshnoukh told me that Lokmtoanya’s 
illness had taken a very unfortunate turn and anything may 
happen at any time. Dr. G. V. Deshmukh and Dr. Sathaye 
said the same thing and Dr. Bhadkamkar agreed with them. 
Lokamanya was breathing hard with noise of a peculiar 
kind in the throat. So, the end appeared near. 1 administered 
Hemagarbba in green ginger. The doctors tried what they 
called their last remedy by injecting some medicine into 
the spinal cord. It brought out some whitish substance and 
is said to have relieved the pressure on the brain. 1 wished 
to administer another dose of Hemagarbba, but, before I 
could do so, he expired 1 And there was a cry of pain from 
all in the room, soon to be taken by all outside, . . .The 
end came about 12-40, midnight. 


That fabulous bird of mythology, the Phoenix, burns itself, 
it is believed, on a funeral pyre and rises again from its own 
ashes with renewed youth and beaut}'. Lokamanya out-Phoenixed 
the Phoenix. He renewed his vigorous life after death even 
before his body was placed on the funeral pyre on the Chowpati 
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THE DEATH OF THE PHOENIX 

The permission granted by the relentless Bomlkr 
i'ermnent to use the Chowpati sands for Tilak’s cremation 
marks the splendid beginning of this new, glorious life. The 
august funeral-procession in Bombay on 1st August 1920, the 
solemn entry of Tilak’s remains in Poona on 4th August, the deep 
and wide inarticulate grief seeking expression for months, the 
countless memorials raised for him iu every part of the country 
—these are all events which belong to this new, spirtual life 
of the Lokamanya. 

After the' Special Session of the Congress at Calcutta in 
1920, Candhiji, as he wrote for Young India, feelingly referred 
to the Lokamanya. The present writer, when he saw Mr. Jinnah 
in the last week of 1939, heard him say, “The Hindu Community 
must produce a Tilak”. A rumour was afloat after the birth of 
Pakistan that Mr. Jinnah warned the vandals in Karachi that 
they must not touch the Tilak statue there, because it was the 
statue of his Vastad or Gum. These are memorable events in 
the renovated life of Lokamanya Tilak. The Trust of three lacs 
of rupees created in 1930 by Messrs Kelkar and Vidwans, the 
then trustees of the Kesari Mahratta Institution to repay the 
Purse Fund amount collected in 1919-20 is a significant event in 
this life. The completion of the statue on the Chowpati sands 
and its formal unveiling by Lokanayak Aney on 1st August 1933 
is another significant event. The idea of celebrating Tilak’s 
birthday centenary on a nation-wide scale and the response 
given to it by the Indian National Congress and the Government 
of independent Bharat are perhaps the most outstanding events 
in Tilak’s second birth. 

The enthusiasm of the rising generation not only to pay 
homage to the Lokamanya but to understand him was a remarka¬ 
ble feature of the centenary celebrations. The unveiling of the 
portrait of Lokamanya in the Parliament House at Delhi as also 
in the India Office, London, were memorable events during the 
centenary celebrations. The most memorable event perhaps was 
the function at the Bombay High Comt Buildings. While unveil¬ 
ing the tablet carrying the inspired and prophetic words of 
Lokamanya Tilak in 1908, the Hon’blo the Chief Justice of the 
Bombay High Court delivered a dignified speech which purified 
the Bombay High Court, two of whose judges had unjustly 
sentenced Tilak. 
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The present writer was a school-master at. Sholapin when 
he heard the shocking news of the death of the Lokamanya, early 
in the morning on 1st August 1920. When his benumbing grief 
had a bit subsided, Tennyson's ‘Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington which he had recently read in the B.A. Class, 
occurred to him. lie started humming the following lines from 
the Ode in the belief that they completely described the 
Lokamanya: 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence 
Yet clearest of ambitious crime 
Our greatest yet with least pretence 
Great in council and in war 
Foremost captain of his time 
Rich in saving common-sense 
And , as the greatest only are , 

In his simplicity sublime. 

During the last thirty-five years, the present writer had 
repeatedly to turn to the life of the Lokamanya. And his revised 
estimate is that, admitting the grandeur of those lines and the 
greatness of the Iron Duke, Tilak’s greatness far excels what is 
expressed in those lines. lake the citizens of all subject nations, 
we were till yesterday accustomed to bow our head to every 
petty Rinimon, simply because he was a European. As the 
independence of Bharat matures and gets strong and as the 
renovated life of the Lokamanya gets enriched by a wider and 
closer acquaintance with his writings and doings, Lokamanya 
Til ik is bound to be accepted by the world as one of world’s 
great men. Thinkers the world over will then start asking, was 
Gladstone the equal of Tilak? Can Bismark rise to the height of 
the Lokamanya? Does Washington come somewhere near the 
Indian patriot? 

Greatness, according to Indian standards, rests, it will be 
realised, not merely on intellectual and material conquests. The 
human touch and the moral fibre must soften and dignify 
achievements in other fields to ensure greatness, according to 
Indian standards. As one who lias to his credit this all-sided 
achievement, Lokamanya Tilak would be recognised to be 
unique and supreme. 
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RANDOM REFLECTIONS 


The preceding chapter should, really speaking, mark the close 
of the book. The biography as such, in the sense of a narration 
of events, does in fact end there, The random reflections which 
follow would only feebly make up what some would be inclined 
to mark out as a deficiency of the book. Tilak's biography, like 
the biography of every great man merits interpretation. Inter¬ 
preted in a mood of meditative absorption, it would help us, 
like the Dasbodh of Ramdas, to better ourselves from day to day. 

I venture to hope, however, that the foregoing pages con¬ 
tain ample material to enable every reader to try his own 
appreciation as well as interpretation of Lokamanya Tilak. An 
intelligent and self-reliant reader would like to form his own 
estimate and build his own interpretation rather than follow or 
accept anything ready made. The random reflections which 
follow might just help even such a reader in the process of 
estimating and interpreting the life of the Lokamanya, just the 
Historical Setting’ with which (his book opens mud have 
helped him a good deal in understanding the evolution of 
that eventful life. 

Gangadharshastri, the father of Lokamanya Tilak, held the 
view that education means a mans febirtk and that educated 
men must realize that they owe a debt to God and Society. 
Tilak, even at the start of his career, was conscious of his 
responsibility as an educated Indian. Though he never neglected 
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^^Spmuibility as a householder, he never lost sight of m<; 
.Iportant responsibilities. When the average educated man 
around him felt fascinated by the peace and order established 
and introduced by the foreign rulers, he discarded all the bright 
prospects which the legal profession held out before him, and 
strove hard to effect the mental revolution of educated Indians. 
The high esteem in which the educated Indian had held his 
rulers began gradually to receive a set-back. The inferiority- 
complex widely noticeable among the educated class began 
slowly but surely to shrink. 

The aggressive note in Tilak’s attitude towards the foreign 
rulers would be found to have varied in direct proportion to the 
awakening of self consciousness, self-confidence and self-esteem 
among the educated section of the community. The reader would 
find it instructive to compare from this point of view Tilak’s 
writings regarding the Crawford episode, Tilak’s writings regard¬ 
ing tlie plague and famine in 1896-97 and his writings during 
the Bengal partition period. 

The role assumed by Tilak in the initial stages of his career 
and the role which he eventually came to play appear to lack 
in harmony to those, who fail to appreciate the fact that the 
seeming disharmony in the two roles disappears when the two 
roles are explained as bearing a direct proportion and relation 
to the awakening among educated Indians and to their gradual 
loss of faith in the benign nature and civilising mission of 
British rule in India. 

His opposition to the social reform school, his opposition to 
reliance on legislation for effecting social reform, his part in the 
organisation of the Ganapati festival and the Raigad Memorial 
movement—all these prominent aspects of his active life between 
1888 and 1897 and his insistence on swadeshi, boycott and 
national education during the years 1905 and 1908 subserve the 
main purposes of making the educated Indian self-confident and 
making the self-complacent, power-intoxicated Anglo-Indian and 
Britisher feel shaky in his saddle. 

Tilak was labelled an extremist in polities and he was 
recognised as the leader of the Extremist Party. He did not 
fight shy of that label. He explained the term extremist to be 
an expression of progress. Notwithstanding Tilak’s readiness to 
accept the label, it must be firmly grasped that ho really was 
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^/active centrist not only in polities but in every import r 
sphere of life, The sleeplessness of his soul urged him to activity 
v\ itli a view to ensure progress. This sleeplessness was, however, 
moderated and tempered down by a keen sense of responsibi¬ 
lity, the tendency towards profound thought and the capacity to 
understand problems in their relation to the vastness of time 
and the complexities of human nature. The exposition of his 
views reproduced by Mr. H. W, Nevinson has been presented 
earlier in chapter 13 of this book. Tilak, the typical active 
centrist, is to be found at his best there. 

This aspect of Tilaks greatness would reveal itself better 
to the reader if he realises that Tilak combined in his magnetic 
personality two divergent, if not conflicting, urges. Tilak, the 
active worker and dauntless fighter is the reflection of the 
Kshatriya urge; Tilak, the patient scholar and profound thinker 
is the reflection of the Brahmin urge. This blend in him of these 
conflicting urges turned him into a problem for all extremists,— 
the impatient social reformer, the impatient votary of the school 
of violence, the complacent altruist in the public life of India 
and the obstinate imperialist, strutting across the stage of 
Indian politics. 

The translation of extracts from Tilak’s writings, which en¬ 
riches the foregoing pages, must have already convinced the 
reader that it is impossible to label Tilak as a no-changer in the 
social or religious sphere . Better endowed than the impatient 
social reformer with the knowledge of the evolution of Indian 
society, Tilak could easily realise that Hindu society and Hindu 
religion are not today what they once were. India has. in the 
march of time, produced the boldest of spirits, who challenged 
the existing social order. Advocacy of thought, frightfully mun¬ 
dane and materialist, has been tolerated in India, where .^tar- 
gazing philosophers, elevating the Spirit to the most exalted 
plane of recognition, exercised undisputed sway. Challenge, [f 
protest, even revolt had as much a place in the development of 
Hindu society and religion as conformity and submission. Just* 
as voices from the grave have guided the steps, shaped the 
beliefs and moulded the thought-processes of Indians, so have 
living voices asserted themselves in making Hindu society 
dynamic and progressive. h 

Tilak’js opposition to the average social reformer of his day 
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^rybe best appreciated, if the warning given by Prof, Max 
idler to Mr. B. M. Malbari is borne in mind. Writing to that 
Parsec enthusiast, the German scholar wrote what follows* in 
his letter dated Oxford 2nd February 1882: 

I wish to warn the people of India against two dangers, 
that of undervaluing or despising the ancient national reli¬ 
gion as is done so often by your half Europeanised youths 
and that of overvaluing it: and interpreting it as it was never 
meant to he interpreted—of which you may see a painful 
instance in Dayanand Saraswati’s labour on the Veda, 
Gifted with a long-range perspective supplied by the study 
of history and of the evolution of human society, Tilak could 
understand that social and religious reform was not a problem 
peculiar to India, where imperfect Aryan isation of the masses 
was the basic fact worthy of note. He could see that it continued 
to be a problem even in the Christian and Islamic worlds, where 
imperfect Christianization and imperfect Islamisation of the 
masses form the basic noteworthy facts. He could sve that the 
impatient social reformer, who wanted social reform to have 
precedence over the nation’s political advance, was a gullible 
prey to the interested propaganda of the Christian missionaries, 
whose long-range objective was to strengthen British hold in 
India by misdirecting the energies of educated Indians. That 
Tilak was conscious of defects in the social structure of India 
is clear from bis views on the caste-system and the evil of 
untouchability. He was apprehensive that the blind enthusiasm 
of the panicky social reformer would lead, along with the 
uprooting of the nasty lares, to the uprooting also of wheat, 
growing in between. His persistent struggle for the reform 
of the Hindu Calendar, the boldness with which he 
interpreted the Bhagavatgita as the gospel of unalloyed 
energism and bis views on Hindu adoption which we find 
difficult to assimilate even at this distance of time, ought to 
convince us that Tilak was no reactionary in the sphere of social 
and religious reform. He wanted the social mind to be free from 
panic or any inferiority-complex before it turned to questions 
of social reconstruction and reform. This appeared to him pos¬ 
sible only when foreign domination had been liquidated. His 
idea was that in the fight against British imperialism, people 
must inove and inarch like an army. An unbalanced emphasis on 
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army and throw fellow-fighters into hostile camps. 

The educational work undertaken by Tilak at the. outset of 
his public life, bis opposition to the impatience of the social 
reformers of his time and his well-recognised contribution to 
India’s political advance would thus appear to be inter-related 
phases, not isolated, disjointed accidents. Though both the urges 
in him, the Kshatriya urge and the Brahmin urge, were in evi¬ 
dence all through his work, the basic Brahmin urge, the urge to 
acquire knowledge and add something material to the world’s 
knowledge, sought to assert itself as soon as an opportunity 
presented itself to him. 

What some of India’s eminent men did, when clapped in 1 
jail, suggests the generalisation that a political worker is known 
by what he does when in prison. Gandhiji insisted on carrying 
on his constructive and humanitarian work even in jail. 
Savarkars just claim to be recognised as a poet of high rank 
rests on his 1 Karnaia \ ‘ Gomantaka * and other poems, all 
composed and stored up in the vaults of his memory while he 
spent years of his youthful life in the drear) cells of the 
Andamans. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s valuable contribution, to 
the literature on World History claims the seclusion of the jail 
as the place of its birth. Tilalc got the first glimpse of the Arctic 
Home in the Yeravada jail in 1898 and he devoted a part of his 
detention period in the Mandalay jail to writing his magnum 
opus , the Gita Rahasya. 

One sometimes feels tempted to remark that genuine, high- 
level scholarship was a loser because Tilak devoted himself to 
politics. Tilak himself would never have tolerated such a 
remark. He did what duty urged him to do and whatever he did, 
he did without sparing himself. That lie did so much even in 
the field of scholarship in spite of hardships ought to be an 
object lesson to many of us, who boast of their scholarship, put 
a premium value on what little they achieve and account for 
their failure to achieve anything substantial by inventing 
excuses, many of which are simply imaginary. 

When Tilak entered the arena of politics in 1891, Imperial¬ 
ism was firmly entrenched in India and Asia. Tilak had, even 
earlier, correctly diagnosed what the strength and weakness of 
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tish Imperialism were. Realising full well the weakness 
inherent in the Indian situation, he decided to work patiently 
till British Imperialism met some challenge in the international 
sphere. He deepened his study of international problems. With 
the rise of Japan in Asia and Germany in Europe, he foresaw 
that the time to challenge British Imperialism in India had come. 
The politicians of the earlier generation could not keep pace 
with Tilak. He was isolated and suffering was the inevitable 
result. His suffering, however, brought a rich return to India's 
political advance. The cause he represented prospered, as he 
had prophetically foretold, more by his suffering than by his 
remaining free, India, enjoying her independence and struggling 
to u tain it, cannot afford to forget the following remarks* of 
Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, who, taking a detached view of Tilak’s 
achievement a few years after Tilak’s death, formed this 
estimate: 

India without Tilak might be still crawling upon her 
belly with her forehead in the dust and a petition In her 
hand. He certainly stiffened her backbone up. I am sure 
that she will soon be walking erect and will bless the 
memory of the rnan who picked her out of the dust and 
set her on her feet. 

Tilak was a school-master when the Indian National 
Congress held its first session in Bombay. As he was not a mere 
school-master even then, he felt instinctively drawn towards the 
movement. When he came to have control over the Kesari , he 
foresaw, even when the Congress was in its infancy, that it was 
an organisation for bringing about a bloodless revolution in the 
country and that it would bear fruit after a life and growth of 
sixty years. For the early founders of the Indian National 
Congress, Tilak had, even for the Englishmen in that group, 
a high sense of regard. During that early period, Tilak 
kept up correspondence with members of the British Parliament 
and tried to arouse their interest in Indian affairs. Later on, 
when he started emphasising the movemmit-function of the 
Congress organisation, it was the inaction of the Mehta-tvpe of 
Indian leaders that he severely attacked. He aimed at aptivising 
the Congress, not ridiculing it. When, with the emergence of 
the revolutionary school of politics in Maharastra, Prof. S. M. 
Paranjpe started ridiculing the Congress itself, Tilak did not 
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to dissociate himself cautiously from that attitude 
krranjpe, who was a past master in the art of satire an 
ridicule, sometimes ridiculed Tilak privately lor life eagerness 
to keep alive his English contacts. That did not deter Tilak 
from the course which he had deliberately adopted. 

Tilak used to liken the Indian National Congress to the 
Parliament of India. Stretching that analogy, he used to remaik 
that the Congress President resembled the British Premier. The 
minority party in the Congress should, he asserted, struggle to 
turn itself into the majority party. It must on no account, he 
emphasised, leave the Congress or start a rival organisation. He 
emphasised this view when he had to cheek his own followers 
at Surat. He reiterated this point of view during the course of 
the compromise talks with Mrs. Besant and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale in 1914. He felt confident that a democratic 
constitution for the Congress and an elastic procedure for elec¬ 
tion to Congress Committees would ensure the healthy working 
of the Congress as the Indian Parliament. 

On the eve of the inauguration of the Montford Reforms, 
he formed the Congress Democratic Party which was pledged 
to loyalty to the Indian National Congress. Though he did not 
live long enough to explain the deep significance of the change 
he effected, he seems to have felt that with the inauguration of 
a democratic constitution—restricted in scope, no doubt—and 
with the possibility of sui appeal to an electorate which was 
bound steadily to expand, a change in the nature and function 
of the Indian National Congress from the Parliament of the 
Nation into a political party in the nation was inevitable. Had 
the nation realised in good time the deep implication of the 
step which Tilak took when he started the Congress Democratic 
Party, the occasion to whistle for the emergence of a healthy 
and hopeful parliamentary opposition would haVe been spared. 

We have failed to grasp the deeper implications of the step 
which Tilak took so early as 1920. We have failed also to under¬ 
stand what Tilak’s insistence on democracy exactly meant. Tilak 
was a democrat to the very marrow of his bones. As early as 
1906, he had grasped the yearning of the modern mind for the 
simultaneous enjoyment of Self-government, good government 
and democratic government. While this emphasis on democracy 
has to be taken into account, it has also to be taken into account 
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1 'tak wanted us to be cautious in adopting the 
paraphernalia of democracy. Foreseeing that life was progr- s 
sively gettin g based on knowledge and skill, lie wanted die 
extension of the franchise and the spread of education to go 
hand in hand. He seems to have spotted the weakness of 
American democracy. The costly election machinery enabling 
plutocracy to dominate the nation seems to have frightened him 
as a luxury, which Indian tradition and conditions could not 
adopt except at the nations peril. A democratic framework 
which would strengthen the hands of the aristocracy of talent 
and character seemed to him to be the nation’s need. His views 
on democracy*, expressed after his return from England, might 
enable us ev en now to regain our balance: 

Indians have an instinctive fascination for the aristocratic 
lorm of government. What we want just at present is an aristo¬ 
cracy <>1 wisdom. Government must, as in Ancient India, recon¬ 
cile the claims of all castes and communities-—it must ensure the 
progress and uplift of all without any distinction. But the demo¬ 
cracy which is being forced upon us has a plutocratic origin and 
it threatens to disrupt society. If we Search our hearts, we would 
agree in holding that this type of democracy is unsuited to our 
needs and to pur nature. 

Just as Tilak valued the Indian National Congress as the 
agency for challenging British imperialism in the constitutional 
field, he valued the enlistment of educated Indians in the army 
as an additional agency for making the challenge effective. The 
part which he played as a member of the deputation which 
urged on the Duke of Connaught the need to start a military 
school belongs to the early stage of his career. His advice to 
educated Indians to join the army during the progress of the 
first world war is a feature of the post-Mandalay period of his 
libs Though he challenged the view that Britishers had won 
India by the sword, he was in no mood to ignore the sword as 
the means of retaining Britain's hold on India. He was conscious 
of the fact that leaders of the War of Independence had, in 1857, 
to exoi I diem selves to disaftect the Indian personnel of the 
army. With educated Indians firmly posted in the army, no 
propaganda for disaffection would be necessary. The heart of 
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rsonael would beat in unison to the call of the nation, 
er s. Bloodless revolution on a mass scale through the agency 
of the Congress and the threat of disaffection in the army 
would together lead, he seems to have foreseen, Britishers to 
quit India. Looking to what actually happened before the advent 
of Indian independence in lt/47, Tilak must be credited with 
having a correct, long-range view/wen in this matter. 

Many of us might have, in the pre-independence days, 
f illed to think over and grasp the deeper implication of many 
things which. Tilak said and did. We were then in the thick of 
the light, each one of us trying to emphasise this or that aspect 
of the independence that, promised to come. Independence has 
now come? and has come to stay. There is no excuse now for our 
inability or unwillingness to ignore what Tilak taught us and 
to neglect the rich legacy which he has left us. The author 
would feel that he has laboured to some purpose if the factual, 
detailed biography of Tilak presented by him induces educated 
Indians to prize the legacy and to use the same as Tilak would 
have? liked it to be used. 

There are several more aspects of Tilak which these random 
reflections have not touched. The reflections never aimed at 
presenting Tilak aspeetwise. There is sufficient factual material 
in the foregoing chapters for the intelligent reader to understand 
Tilak aspeetwise. He can frame his own replies to a diversity 
of questions regarding Tilak. Was Tilak an advocate of violence 
is a question which is often posed. The author feels confident 
that the reader will reply the question emphatically in the nega- 
live With this reservation that Tilak could understand why 
impatient youths turn to violence, was ready to appreciate their 
patriotic fervour and was unwilling to disown them. 

One more debatable question—not debatable in fact, though 
debated in many quarters—is whether Tilak advocated resort 
to questionable methods as short cuts to success and whether, 
not satisfied merely with, their advocacy, he adopted such 
methods. Tilak, whose knowledge of ancient literature was 
more profound than many of those who carped at Tilak’s advo¬ 
cacy of the ‘ Tit for Tat * rule, felt deeply convinced that extreme 
advocacy of high-sounding principles forces even righteous men 
to deviate and deflect. Such individuals, even though moving in 
comparatively simple spheres of experience, have to condone 
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mselves on the plea of exceptions. Tilak would not hbw 
othered himself if Mich individuals had harped on the principle 
of building only good on good, of keeping the means as polished 
and spotlessly bright as the end itself and of paying evil with 
good instead of with effective evil When lie found leaders of 
thought in the country harp on sueh principles which have but 
a limited application and eijieieney in the actual conduct of 
affairs, he did not hesitate to assert that the Tit for Tat ' rule 
applied to politics, that evil must be met if necessary by cor¬ 
respondingly effective evil and that absolute truth and righteous¬ 
ness play but a feeble role in the field of diplomacy, statecraft 
and warfare. This assertion, publicly and toequivocally made 
by him, was not meant to cover anything personal or private; it 
was a warning uttered in public interest. His purpose in raising 
his voice as a warning was to emphasise the undisputed fact 
tint want of scruples and resort to fanaticism have often led to 
material ‘results which reason, tolerance and an eagerness to 
turn the eye inward have failed to achieve. He was confident 
that the Indian mind was, ns a result of habit and tradition, 
incapable of initiating anything sinister and selfish. He wanted 
the Indian mind to develop the attitude of being danger- 
conscious by learning to detect what was sinister and selfish in 
the policy and attitude of those, with whom India came in touch. 

His advocacy of the principle that the end justifies the means 
or of the tit for tat rule of conduct is, in the last analysis, only 
a statement of the policy of self-defence in public life. How free 
from blemish his own individual life was oven in this respect 
has been vouched for by one of the great ones of our time, 
Shri G, Rajagopalachari. “Men do not tire”, lie has remarked*, 
to take his name and authority for doubtful dealing in politics. 
But no one was ever deceived or attempted to be. bamboozled 
by Lokamanya’s, diplomacy or tact 

These reflections were meant merely to suggest a few 
aspects of Tilak’s greatness; they were not meant to exhaust 
them, As the reader himself turns over and over again to the 
factual and objective narration of events in the foregoing pages, 
he will be generous enough to concede that the greatness of 
Lokamanya Tilak, both as an individual and as one of the great 
onesof modem India, is in truth inexhaustible. 
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have with us oetogenerians whoj 
to witness at first hand the ceaseless straggle 
and endless suffering of Lokamanya Tilak. As they contrast the 
growing generation in India with Lokamanya Wak and Ins 
contemporaries, they recall the following lines of Shakespeare: 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times 
When none will sweat but for promotion. 

Though inclined to appreciate the complaint of our vete¬ 
rans, the present writer is not inclined to blame those who seem 
to bo responsible for the ’ fashion of these times ’ We have 
allowed our great ones, our famous ones, to survive barely in 
name; their great deeds have: been almost erased from our mind. 
Though the famous ones of old do not raise a complaining voice, 
Rob rt Browining has, as their mouthpiece, lodged the following 


complaint*: 

Thronging through the cloud-rift, whose are they the fares 
Taint revealed yet sure divined , the famous ones of old. 

“ What ’’—they smile, “ our names, our deeds, so soon erases 
Time upon his tablet, where life's glory lies unrolled! 

“ Was it for mere fool’s play, make-believe and mumming, 

' So we battled it like men, not boylike sulked or whined 

Each of us heard clang Cod’s ‘ Come and each was coining 
Soldiers all, to forward face, not sneaks to lag behind. 

, The present writer feels confident that the rising generation 

ft. has realised now that it cannot afford to forget the names and 
deeds of our famous ones of old. this attempt made by him to 
' present Lokamanya Tilak to the younger generation as the 
Hercules and Prometheus of Modern India would prove, he 
hopes, to be the precursor of many more and much better 
attempts in the field. 
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Feriphtail's Fancies: Epilogue. 
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